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THB8B  AXOKO  THBIB  XBKBBBS. 
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ERRATA. 

On  p.  589,  vol.  xvii.,  lines  34-5,  for  "  the  prize-pens  of  Mr.  Read,  Mr. 
Lambert,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  put  respectively  first,  second,  and  third,"  read 
**  the  prize-pens  of  Mr,  Read,  Mr.  Parsons,  and  Messrs.  J.  A.  and  F.  Palmer.' ' 
On  line  37,  far  **  Mr.  Parson's  pen, "  read  "  Messrs.  Palmer's  pen." 

On  p.  257,  voL  xviii,  line  28,  for  "  the  best  known,"  read  "  the  least 
known."  On  p.  261,  in  the  Table  of  Mixtures  of  Seeds  for  good  or  medium 
soils,  the  headings  should  read  the  same  as  the  headings  in  pages  262  and  263. 
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[The  facts   are    derived    chiefly  from    the  Meteorological  Beports  of  Mr, 
Glaisheb,  and  the  Returns  of  the  Boabd  of  Tbadb  and  of  the  Inspector- 

GlOTERiLL  OF  IlCPOBTS  AND  EXPOBTS.] 


METEOBOLOGY.— 1881 . 


Fini  Quarter  {Janwiry,  February,  March). — The  mean  reading  of 
the  hannmeter  dtiring  the  quarter  was  29-70  and  slightly  below  the 
average  reading  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  40  years;  each 
monthly  mean   was  below  the  average,  the  greatest  deficiency 
occarring  in  February.    The  first  few  days  in  January  were  fine, 
but  an  exceptionally  cold  period  set  in  on  7th  and  lasted  until  27th, 
snow  falling,  with  but  one  exception,  on  each  day  from  9  th  to  27th; 
February  was,  for  the  most  part,  wet,  cold,  and  gloomy,  with  an 
excess  of  east  wind,  and  frequent  falls  of  snow ;  it  was  cold  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  March,  but  warm  and  genial  weather  pre- 
vailed from  4th  to  20th  of  the  month.     In  January  the  mean  tem- 
perature showed  a  deficiency  of  4^-9,  and  the  mean  in  February 
was  0°'9  below  the  average ;  whereas  in  March  the  mean  tempera- 
ture showed  an  excess  of  1°*5.    At  the  Boyal  Observatory  the 
thermometer  fell  below  the  freezing-point  of  water  on  18  days  in 
January,  11  in  February,  and  11  in  March;  in  all,  on  40  days  in 
the  quarter.     The  lowest  reading  on  each  of  these  40  days  showed 
an  aggregate  of  274°-3  of  frost.     In  the  first  quarter  of  1879  there 
were  49  frosty  days,  but  the  aggregate  degrees  of  frost  did  not 
exceed  185°- 4.     The  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  colder  than  any 
corresponding  period  since  1855. 

The  fetlls  of  snow  throughout  the  quarter  were  exceptional; 
snow  fell  on  53  days,  and  the  snowstorm  of  the  18th  day  of 
January  was  very  remarkable;  this  day  was  bitterly  cold  and 
there  was  a  gale  from  the  east,  with  driving  snow  that  penetrated 
everywhere.    The  snow  began  to  fall  about  9.0  a.m.,  and  at  mid- 
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nigbt,  at  Blackheath,  in  places  free  from  drift,  it  was  15  inches  in 
depth ;  nearly  all  the  lines  of  railway  ont  of  London  were  blocked, 
and  some  of  them  early  in  the  afternoon ;  trains  were  imbedded  in 
the  snow  all  night  and  during  the  next  day.  This  snowstorm 
•extended  southward  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  where  the  depth  was 
from  12  inches  to  14  inches,  with  drifts  up  to  4  and  5  feet. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  depth  was  about  15  inches,  and  the  island 
was  white  with  snow  from  the  17th  to  the  29th,  a  second  heavy- 
fall  of  18  inches  having  taken  place  on  the  20th ;  the  total  depth 
of  snow  which  fell  on  these  two  days  was  therefore  33  inches. 
On  the  18th  the  depth  of  snow  at  Biighton  was  18  inches;  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  it  was  from  12  to  14  inches,  with  drifts 
of  from  10  to  12  feet.  The  amounts  were  less,  proceeding  north- 
wards ;  at  Cambridge  the  depth  was  8  inches,  and  at  Leeds  and 
Bradford  the  fall  was  very  small.  The  loss  of  life  in  England  due 
to  the  snow  was  great,  and  small  birds  died  in  great  numbers,  their 
food  being  covered  by  the  snow.  Dr.  Compton,  of  South  Bourne, 
says,  **  Eooks  were  seen  to  kill  and  eat  sparrows,  and  blackbirds  to 
eat  each  other  on  my  lawn,  where  a  great  congregation  of  birds 
were  collected," 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  quarter  was  37°'3,  being 
1°*4  below  the  average. 

The  amount  of  rain  or  melted  snow  measured  at  Greenwich  during 
the  quarter  was  5*43  inches,  which  was  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
excess  of  the  average. 

The  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  recorded  during  the 
quarter  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  173*7,  against 
141*0,  137*5,  and  235*9  in  the  three  preceding  corresponding 
quarters. 

Second  Quarter  (April^  May,  June). — The  mean  reading  of  the 
barometer  during  the  quarter  was  29*84  inches,  and  slightly  above 
the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  in  40  years ;  the  mean 
showed  an  excess  in  April  and  May,  and  corresponded  with  the 
average  in  June. 

The  cold  E.  and  N.E.  winds,  which  set  in  towards  the  end  of 
March,  continued  till  the  10th  of  April,  the  sky  being  generally 
clear ;  the  direction  of  the  wind  then  changed  to  the  S.W.,  but 
came  back  again  on  the  17  th  to  a  compound  of  the  east.  The 
weather  was  very  cold  at  the  beginning  of  the  month;  it  was 
warm  from  the  10th  to  the  18  th,  and  moderately  cold  afterwards. 
The  fall  of  rain  in  the  month  was  small. 

The  weather  in  May  was  cold  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
with  a  doudy  sky;  then  there  were  a  few  warm  days,  succeeded 
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by  fiome  very  cold  weather ;  on  the  10th  and  11th  the  temperature 

was  everywhere  low,  the  minimum  at  many  places  being  below  32°, 

and  at  some  as  low  as  22°  and  23° ;  the  thermometer  on  the  grass 

was  still  lower.    A  great  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  many  crops  by 

the  severity  of  this  May  frost.      During  the  remainder  of  the 

month  the  weather  was  for  a  few  days  warm,  and  then  for  a  few 

days  cold,  and  so  alternately  to  the  end  of  the  month.     Some  warm 

rain  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  again  at  the  end.     The 

month  was  most  favourable  for  agricultural  work. 

The  weather  during  the  first  few  days  in  June  was  warm,  with 
the  wind  from  the  S.W. ;  the  wind  then  changed  to  the  N.  and 
N.W.,  and  continued  so  till  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  month  was  changeable,  but  was  very  favourable  for 
all  agricultural  operations.  On  the  12th  of  June  at  8  p.m.  the 
Island  of  Aldemey,  which  is  20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Guernsey,  was 
seen  from  there  for  20  minutes  as  a  mirage. 

The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  below  the  average 
till  April  9th,  the  daily  deficiency  being  3i° ;  from  the  10th  to  the 
18th  the  weather  was  warm,  the  average  daily  excess  being  4°*7 ; 
from  April  19th  to  May  22nd,  the  temperature  was  very  variable, 
being  for  a  few  days  tegether  above  the  average,  and  then  for  a  few 
days  below  the  average,  the  latter,  however,  preponderating ;  the 
average  deficiency  of  daily  temperature  for  the  34  days  ending 
May  22nd,  was  1°'6;  from  May  23rd  to  June  4th  there  was  a 
period  of  warm  weather,  the  average  daily  excess  of  these  13  days 
being  5°-3 ;  from  June  6th  to  14th  there  was  a  period  of  equally 
cold  weather,  the  average  daily  deficiency  being  6°'3  ;  then  for  four 
days  the  temperature  was  l°-8  in  excess  daily,  and  from  June  19th 
to  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  average  daily  deficiency  of  tempe- 
rature was  l°'l. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  quarter  was  5 2°* 9,  and  was  0°'6 
above  the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  in  110  years. 

The  rainfall  measured  at  Greenwich  during  the  quarter  was 
4'1  inches,  which  was  1*6  inches  below  the  average  amount  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  66  years.  The  recorded  amount  was 
below  the  average  in  each  month  of  the  quarter,  the  largest  defi- 
ciency occurring  in  April.  Bain  was  measured  on  8  days  in  April, 
13  days  in  May,  and  9  in  June ;  in  all,  on  30  of  the  91  days 
in  the  quarter.  At  41  stations  of  observation  the  recorded  rainfall 
of  the  quarter  ranged  from  3*25  inches  at  Strathfield  Turgiss  and 
3-37  inches  at  Royston,  to  10*30  and  10*34  inches,  respectively,  at 
Bolton  and  Stonyhurst. 

The  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  recorded  during  the 
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quarter  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  514*0,  against 
352*1  and  457*8  in  the  two  preceding  corresponding  quarters. 

Third  Quarter  (July,  August,  September), — The  mean  refilling  of 
the  barometer  during   the  quarter  was   29*77   inches,  and  was 
slightly  below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  in  40 
years;   the  mean  showed  an  excess  in  July,  but  was  below  the 
average  in  August  and  September. 

The  weather  in  July  was  very  different  in  different  places,  at 
many  in  England  between  the  latitudes  of  51°  and  53°  it  was  very 
fine,  the  temperature  exceeding  90°  on  one  or  two  days,  and 
exceeding  80°  on  several  days.  The  excessive  heat  caused  a  rapid 
ripening  of  crops,  and  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  agricultural  work  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  but  in  Wales, 
between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  the  temperature  reached  80^ 
at  only  a  few  places,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  the  8th  to  the 
16th,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  it  was  variable  and  showery. 
In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  weather  was  cold  and 
moist,  the  observer  at  Cockermouth  says  "the  month  was  cold, 
cloudy,  and  wet,  and  was  1°*8  below  the  average  of  19  years.**" 
In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  the  temperature  was  not  remarkably 
high,  and  North  of  53°  the  weather  was  cold.  Tuesday,  the  5th 
July,  was  generally  a  hot  day,  a  thunderstorm  occurred ;  and  on 
July  6th,  at  many  stations,  the  maxima  shade  temperatures  were 
20°,  30°,  and  35°  lower  than  the  maxima  temperatures  of  the 
preceding  day.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  and  28th  of  July  a 
remarkably  low  temperature  occurred  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
extending  into  Wiltshire,  seriously  injuring  young  potatoes  and 
French  beans ;  the  temperature  of  this  night  was  the  lowest  in  the 
quarter  in  those  counties. 

The  weather  in  August  during  the  first  week  was  generally  fine 
and  dry,  then  cold,  cloudy,  and  unseasonable  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month,  with  almost  constant  rain,  interfering  most  seriously 
with  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest ;  wheat  was  generally  injured, 
and  in  many  places  was  mildewed.  Falls  of  rain  exceeding  one 
inch  in  24  hours  took  place  at  Bath  on  the  8th;  at  Strathfield 
Turgiss  on  the  11th ;  at  Eamsgate  on  the  12  th ;  at  Hull  twice,  on 
the  16th  and  23rd ;  at  Wilton  House  twice,  on  the  19th  and  20th  ; 
at  Totnes  and  Torquay  on  the  22nd ;  at  Osborne  on  the  23rd ;  at 
Leicester  and  Nottingham  on  the  24th;  at  Bolton  twice,  on  the 
25th  and  29th;  at  Halifax  on  the  26th;  at  Somerleyton  on  the 
29th ;  and  at  Bamet  on  the  30th.  From  the  end  of  the  first  week 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  both  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  were  below  their  averages. 
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The  weather  in  September  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  was 
<X)ld,  and  the  readings  of  the  barometer  were  below  their  averages, 
the  remainder  of  the  month  was  moderately  fine ;  there  were  fre- 
quent showers  of  rain ;  the  temperature  of  the  dewpoint  was  above 
its  average,  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  below  its  average, 
so  that  the  air  was  more  humid  than  usual  and  nothing  would  dry, 
greatly  impeding  harvest  operations. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  quarter  was  60°'0,  being  0°'3  above 
the  average  of  110  years. 

The  rainfall  measured  at  Greenwich  during  the  quarter  was  8*19 
inches,  which  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  average 
amount  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  66  years.  The  recorded 
amount  showed  a  considerable  excess  in  August,  whereas  it  was 
below  the  average  both  in  July  and  September.  Eain  was 
measured  on  12  days  in  July,  17  in  August,  and  15  in  September  ; 
in  all,  on  44  of  the  92  days  in  the  quarter.  At  41  stations  of  ' 
observation  the  recorded  rainfall  of  the  quarter  ranged  from  6*19 
inches  at  Gloucester,  to  14*85  inches  at  Lancaster,  and  16*32  inches 
at  Bolton. 

The  nimiber  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  recorded  during  the 
quarter  at  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  420-4,  against 
410*6,  the  average  amount  of  bright  sunshine  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  the  four  years  1877-80. 

Fourth  Quarter  (October,  November,  December). — The  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  quarter  was  29*81  inches,  and  was 
slightly  above  the  average  for  the  conesponding  period  in  40  years ; 
the  mean  showed  an  excess  in  each  month  of  the  quarter,  the 
largest  excess  occurring  in  October. 

The  weather  in  October  was  cold,  and  at  times  painfully  so, 
with  winds  for  the  most  part  from  S.E.,  E.,  and  N.E.     The  month 
proved  to  be  the   coldest   October  about  London  for   64  years, 
although  the  October  of  the  year  1842  was  nearly  as  cold.     On  the 
13th  the  barometer  reading  decreased  rapidly,  and  the  wind  blew 
heavily  from  the  north-west,  increasing  in  strength  during  the 
night,  to  a  very  violent  gale  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.     On  this 
day  great  damage  was  done.     About  London,  slates,  tiles,  and  build- 
ings in  course  of  construction  were  blown  down  in  great  numbers. 
Large  trees  were  uprooted,  and  during  the  morning  locomotion 
was   difficult  and  dangerous.      The   gale  extended   all  over  the 
country,  many  thousands  of  large  trees  being  blown  down ;  there 
i«ras  loss  of  life  at  many  places,  and  great  damage  to  property 
everywhere  both  on  land  and  sea.     The  month  was  almost  freo 
from  thunderstorms,  and  but  little  lightning  was  seen ;  snow  fell 
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on  the  15th  at  Wrottesley,  and  at  this  time  the  mountains  in 
Wales  were  white  with  snow,  as  also  were  those  in  Cumberland  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

The  month  of  November  was  fine  and  warm,  being  a  great 
contrast  to  that  of  October;  the  prevalent  winds  were  from  the 
W.,  S.W.,  and  S.,  and  there  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  north 
and  north-west  winds.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  at 
Greenwich  was  48°* 7,  being  3°*4  warmer  than  in  October,  and 
warmer  than  in  any  November  back  to  1852,  which  was  48°*9. 
In  the  year  1818  the  mean  temperature  of  November  was  49°-2, 
being  the  warmest  November  on  record,  and  there  was  no  other 
instance  back  to  1771  of  so  warm  a  November  as  this. 

The  weather  in  December  for  the  first  week  was  cloudy  and 
generally  warm;  from  the  8th  to  the  25th  it  was  cold,  with 
frequent  fog,  at  times  dense ;  on  the  26th  it  became  warmer,  and 
continued  so  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  weather  throughout  the 
month  was  open.  The  range  of  readings  of  the  barometer  was 
great,  being  as  large  as  1°*5  at  southern  stations,  increasing  to  1°'8 
and  1°'9  at  northern  stations.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fog  at 
stations  in  the  Midland  counties. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  quarter  was  44°*6,  and 
1°*2  above  the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  in  110  years; 
the  mean  was  3°*  5  below  the  average  in  October,  whereas  an  excess 
of  6°'4  and  0°*8  respectively  prevailed  in  November  and  December. 
At  41  stations  of  observation  the  mean  temperature  of  the  quarter 
ranged  from  41°*9  at  Wolverhampton  to  48°'3  at  Truro  and  in 
Guernsey. 

The  rainfall  measured  at  Greenwich  during  the  quarter  was 
7*52  inches,  and  was  within  the  third  of  an  inch  of  the  average 
amount  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  66  years.  The  recorded 
amount  showed  a  slight  deficiency  in  October  and  November, 
whereas  it  exceeded  the  average  by  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  December.  Eain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on  13  days 
in  October,  16  in  November,  and  15  in  December;  in  all,  on  44  of 
the  92  days  in  the  quarter.  At  41  stations  of  observation  the 
recorded  rainfall  of  the  quarter  ranged  from  7*22  inches  at  Holkham, 
to  18'40  inches  at  Totnes. 

The  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  recorded  during  the 
quarter  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  187*9,  against 
151*6,  the  average  amount  recorded  in  the  corresponding  quarters 
of  the  four  years  1877-80. 
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(    XI    ) 


OOBN :  Importations,  Sales,  and  Prices. 

Tablb  v.— Quantities  of  Wheat,  Wheatmeal,  and  Floub,   Barley,  Oatb, 
Pka8  and  Beans,  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Tear  1881. 


IMl. 


Wheat 


'  JflDoaiy  .. 
Fehmuj 
Ifiicfa 
April 

June 

Id  i!nt  Six 


cwta. 
3,366,564 
3,771,808 
4,633.712 
3,995,452 
4,880,600 
4,958,812 


I  fin*  Six)  ,,  .  .  ^^fl 
Ifonthi  pS. 606,948 


Taly..  .. 
kagoflt  .. 
September 
October  •• 
ToTember 
Hroember 


5,764,415 
4.474,946 
5,788,640 
5,009,932 
5,406,594 
4.991. 194 


a  UtftSixl 
MoQtiiB   /  31.435. 


721 


Year     ..    57,042,669 


Wheatmeal 
and  Flour. 


cwta. 
1,281,380 
1.069,531 

1,093.945 

1,037,077 

993.573 

874,591 


6,350,097 


786,540 

782,750 

1,085,376 

764,909 
794.690 
796,048 


5,010,313 


11,360,410 


Rarley. 


cwta. 

792,482 

506,624 

838,078 

931,629 

459,303 
463,240 


3.991.356 


302,339 

188,091 

1,139.536 
1,49^.414 
1,296,558 

1,401,757 


5,819,695 


9,811,051 


Oats. 


cwta. 

533,251 
159,196 

248,584 

783,074 

1,098,470 

1,391,486 


4,214,061 


1,410,205 
1,208,999 

1,353,981 
634,125 
601,563 
913,861 


Pms. 


cwta. 
110,028 
110,895 

75,892 
127,866 
186,692 

397,857 


1,009,230 


127,570 

74,139 

48,729 

204,468 

331,850 

176,738 


6,122,734  '     963.494 


Beans. 


cwts. 
151,678 
165,036 

193,345 
173,346 

278, 79J 
278,192 


1,240,410 


138,260 

191,055 

174,585 

84,318 

124,206 

"7.365 


829,789 


10,336,795    1,972,724    2,070,199 


Note. — The  average  weights  per  quarter  of  com,  as  adopted  in  the  ofiSce  of  the 

Inspector-General  of  Imports  and  Exports,  are  as  follow  : — For  wheat,  485^  lbs., 

r  4i  cwta.;  for  barley,  400  lbs.,  or  3;)  cwts.;  for  oats,  308  lbs.,  or  2i  cwts.    Com 

has  been  entered  by  ufeight  instead  of  metuure  since  September,  1864.    No  duty 

has  been  charged  since  1st  June,  1869. 


Table  VI. — CJomputed  Real  Value  of  Corn  Imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  of  the  Seven  Years,  1875-81. 


!      1875.            1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

i         £. 
..       27,418.970 

..       ;   4.630,654 

5.407.928 

..       ]    8,112,158 

kinds       2,304,218 
Flour     4,828,167 

£. 

23.140,766 
3.745.420 
4,619,427 

12.744,432 

2,555.397 
4,729,206 

15,474 

£. 
33,820,084 

5.396,791 
4,998,864 
9,851,236 
2,321,922 
6,803,327 

17.284 

£. 

27.397.487 
5.545.802 

4,553,946 
12,589,422 

1,463,433 
6,790,320 

32,214 

£. 
31.329,500 

4,798,923 
4,500,760 

9,802,249 
1,634,064 

8,505,308 
25,585 

£. 

30,604,285 
4,998.442 
4,946,440 

11,141,642 
1,920,787 
8,721,269 

36,845 

£. 

31,466,804 
4,069,402 
3,781,013 

10,302,460 
1,617,820 
9,205,807 

24,007 

* 

51,550,122 

63,209,508,58,372,62460.596,389 

1                   1 

62,369,710 

60,557,3^3 

(    XII    ) 


Table  VII. — Quantitikb  of  Bbttibh  Wheat  Sold  in  the  Towns  from  which  Re 
are  received  under  the  Act  of  the  27th   &  28th  Victobla.,  cap.  87,  and 
AvEBAGE  Prices,  in  each  of  the  Twelve  Months  of  the  Tears  1875-8I. 


QuAVTinxs  or  Quabtebs. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

If 

quarters. 

qoartert. 

quarterB. 

qoarten. 

qoarten. 

qoarten. 

qoi 

First  month    . . 

2io,66i 

154,367 

152,557 

146,848 

183,223 

124,422 

123 

Second  month 

223.974 

188,539 

173,729 

164,387 

237,861 

142,857 

119 

Third  month      \ 
(five  weeks)   / 

192,172 

208,367 

213,718 

174,025 

234,469 

136,613 

164 

Fourth  month 

233.970 

160,868 

150,012 

146,933 

197,918 

106,170 

I2C 

Fifth  month    .. 

234,683 

174.153 

132,231 

166,909 

227,295 

104,125 

13c 

Sixth  month      \ 
(five  weeks) 

216,016 

188,611 

122,390 

137,981 

229,307 

127,132 

113 

Seventh  month 

121,684 

90,626 

77,674 

82,597 

105,139 

71,622 

57 

Eighth  month 
Ninth  month     \ 
(five  weeks)    / 

135,456 

88,030 

89,759 

119,611 

71,525 

54,641 

49 

199.314 

314,327 

225,659 

272,699 

75,374 

153,752 

197 

Tenth  month 

226,503 

216,393 

217,046 

329,564 

96,261 

197,757 

231 

Eleventh  month 

186,607 

192,440 

175,262 

216,187 

156,218 

172,153 

194 

Twelfth  month  1 

(five  weeks)    J    ^34,035 

225,254 

212,627 

276,943 

207,511 

218,641 

215 

AvxEAas  I 

*RICaBB  PBS  Q 

QABTU. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

18 

«.    d 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.    <2. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

<. 

First  month   .« 

44    4 

44  II 

51     7 

51  II 

39     3 

46     2 

45 

Second  month 

42     3 

43    4 

51    8 

51    5 

38    0 

44    0 

41 

Third  month      ) 
(five  weeks)   ) 

f\ 

^ 

41     2 

43     I 

51     I 

49    8 

39     7 

56    5 

4: 

Fourth  month 

43    0 

44  II 

53    4 

51    3 

41    0 

48    2 

4^ 

Fifth  month   .. 

42    5 

45     0 

65  10 

51  II 

40  10 

45     4 

4^ 

Sixth  month 
(five  weeks) 

42     2 

47    0 

64    6 

48    0 

41     8 

45     I 

4 

Seventh  month 

45     3 

48    6 

62    9 

44  i» 

44    6 

43     9 

4 

Eighth  month 

52    4 

46    4 

64  II 

44    7 

49    4 

44    0 

4 

Ninth  month 
(five  weeks) 

^         #% 

49     3 

46     8 

59    I 

44    I 

47     7 

41     9 

5 

Tenth  month  .. 

46     I 

46     7 

53     7 

39    7 

48  10 

41    4 

4 

Eleventh  month 

47    4 

48    0 

52    3 

40    I 

49    4 

43     7 

4 

Twelfth  month  \ 
(five  weeks)  j 

^  ^ 

^ 

#% 

^ 

46    4 

49    9 

51     6 

40    8 

46    7 

44     2 

4 

(  xin  ) 


Table  YIII. — A^vkbaob  Pmceb  of  British  Corn  per  Quarter  (Imperial 
measure)  as  received  from  the  Inbfeotobs  and  Officers  of  Excise  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  27th  &  28th  Victoria,  cap.  87,  in  each  of  the  Fifty- 
two  Wkekb  of  the  Ykar  1881. 


WcekendOng     |  WheaX. 

Barl«7. 

Oata. 

Weekending 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

f. 

d. 

s.    d. 

«. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

«.    d. 

<.    d. 

Juuiary      8..    43 

4 

31    6 

19 

10 

July           9.. 

46 

8 

27     9 

23     5 

Jumaiy    x$..    42 

I 

32.  I 

19 

5  ! 

July         16.. 

46 

2 

26  II 

24     6 

42 

4 

32    7 

20 

4 

July        23.. 

46 

10 

27    5 

23     4 

Juiaary    29.. 

42 

6 

32     5 

20 

2 

July        30.. 

47 

I 

27    6 

23      I 

F^nroary    5.. 

42 

7 

33    2 

20 

3 

August     6.. 

46 

9 

30    I 

24     4 

Fehntaiy  X3..    42 

3 

32    9 

20 

6 

August   13.. 

46 

9 

28    5 

24     J 

Febmsry  19..    41 

8 

32    1 

20 

7 

August   20.. 

48 

10 

28    5 

22    II 

Febniary  26..    40 

9 

31  10 

20 

10 

August   27.. 

51 

10 

30    9 

24     6 

Kareh        5..,  41 

7 

31     7 

21 

2 

September   3 

55 

2 

32  10 

24      2 

Umieh       12.. 

42 

3 

32    I 

21 

9 

September  10 

54 

5 

34    6 

24     4 

Maroh       19.. 

43 

7 

31     8 

21 

10 

September  17 

51 

I 

35     7 

22      8 

Kareh       26.. 

43 

I 

32     2 

21 

8 

September  24 

48 

5 

35     0 

21      5 

April          2.. 

44 

I 

32     2 

22 

4 

October        i 
Average  of 

47 

9 

35     I 

19    II 

ATengeof 

i 

Winter          42 

3 

32     I 

20 

8 

Summer 

48 

10 

30    4 

23     7 

Quarter 

1 

Quarter 

Aprfl          9  •  • 

44 

4 

32 

0 

22 

1 
0 

October    8.. 

46 

9 

34 

10 

20     2 

April         16.. 

44 

9 

32 

I      22 

2 

October  15 .. 

47 

I 

34 

9 

19     7 

April        23.. 

44 

9 

31 

II      22 

7  1 

October  22.. 

47 

I 

8 

20    6 

May          30.. 

44 

9 

31 

6     21 

7 ; 

October  29.. 

47 

0 

4 

20     2. 

May            7-- 

44 

9 

31 

5 

22 

3 

November    5 

46 

9 

2 

20     8 

May          14  •• 

44 

10 

30 

9 

22 

5  r 

November  12 

46 

3 

9 

20     T 

May          21.. 

44 

2 

31 

10 

22 

9 , 

November  1 9 

45 

4 

6 

20     2 

May          28.. 

44 

I 

31 

9 

24 

I " 

November  26 

45 

4 

6 

19  II 

June          4.* 

43 

10 

30 

2 

23 

8  1 

December    3 

44 

II 

3 

20     3 

June         IX.. 

44 

8 

Ji 

I 

1  23 

2 

December  10 

44 

9 

6 

20     2 

June         18.. 

44 

9 

30 

5      22 

10  ' 

December  17 

44 

9 

8 

20     6^ 

June         35.. 

45 

0 

30 

3      23 

8 

December  24 

44 

4 

6 

20     I 

July           2.. 

45 

4 

29 

3 

1  23 

9 

I  January     31 
Average  of 

44 

3 

■y  J 

6 

20     4 

AFengeof  )' 

Spring      1 

44 

6 

ji 

4 

22 

8 

1      Autumn 

'  45 

IC 

33 

lO 

20     2 

Quarter     J 



' 

,      Quarter 

1 

1 

1 

rADLE  TX.  — Qdaktities  o(  Wueat,  Bablee,  Oats,  Peas,  Beasb,  Ikdui 
CoBN  or  Maize,  Wheatueal,  aod  Floub,  Ihfobted  in  the  Foub  Yzau 
18T8-8I ;  also  the  CocrfTBiEB  from  which  the  Wheat,  Wheatickai^  and 
Flode  were  nbtaincd. 


Wlieal  rrom— 
Russia     .. 
Denmark 
Germany 
Fraaoe     ■  ■ 
Tuckej  and  Itoumaii 
Egypt      -.      . 
United  Stales 
CUU        ..      . 
British  India  . 
Anstralia 
British  North  America 
Othot  coaa  tries 


Total  Wheat 


Oat*       ..      .. 
Teas      ..      .. 

lu^Iiaa  Com,  o 


Wbcatmeal  and  Flour  &otn- 
Germany         

UnitedStales 

British  North  Ameriw.. 
Other  countriea 


Indian  Cam  Meal 


9.oji,9JO 
5,ii8,i3s 


1,963,901 
50,573 
[.819,304 
[,4S9,Bjo 
l,603,;BG 
J94i56' 


7.97J.i44 

1,616,419 
'7.79J 

170. Ji4 

3io64.397 

JS.976.B05 

!,3Jj,46i 

B87.J56 

1.H5.6S7 

1,676,686 

365,168 


1,643 


161, o)8 
765.789 
804, 7J 3 
870,508 
41,631,148 


i,H8,76r 
696,059 

3,635,300 
194.448 

». 079.5 J' 


7.3»J.999 


1,541,098 
3,48), 607 
'.916,777 


914,483 
355. »»9 

1,863.173 
460,415 
i.tJ7.»39 


.730.558 


3.H7.' 
4,167,7 
3.893.5 


1,685,517 
5,861,430 


S  74. 759 
37. '531658 


977.756 
179,435 

'.9o8.35» 
ill, 70* 

r. 903, 337 


1.590,583 


.J6'.7'* 
6,693 
3J,5J> 

.070,4^8 
,038,074 

,308,841 
,978, ija 
,860,854 

S8,779 


I. an 


,051 


°.J36.79J 
l,97».7»4 
3.070,199 

3,4'9.7J» 


i.38B,3ig 

103,395 

71696.415 


.Bii, 


'39 


*  ludnded  under "Othw  Ommttiet." 
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— Atkraob  P&IGB8  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  of  Meat,  and  of  Potatoes ;  also  the  Ayebaob 
BKR  o£  Paupkbs  relieyed  on  the  last  day  of  each  Week ;  and  the  Mean  Tempebatubb, 
ch  of  the  Twelve  Quarters  ending  Decemher  31st,  1881. 


Atkraos  Psion. 


Bale  per 
Oent.  of 

Bukof 


£. 
961 


981 


Wheat 

Quarter 

in 

KngUnd 

and 


I      971 


98 


98 


98J 


I     ^ 


99i 


99i 


lOl) 


>      loc} 


99i 


3-38 


3*0$ 


I'OO 


3"6o 


3*oo 


1-93 


2*50 


2*62 


3-19 


f.    d, 

39    o 


41     2 


47    ^ 


48     I 


45     I 


46    I 


43    o 


43     I 


42     3 


Meat  per  lb.  at  the  Metro- 
politan Meat  Market 
(by  the  Carcass). 


Beef. 


Mutton. 


2-65         44     6 


3*14       48  10 


4*93       45  10 


3W.-7|rf. 
Mean  5}(f. 

4^.-7^^. 
Mean  5|(f. 

4/f.— 7jrf. 
Mean  5i</. 

3|d.-7|d. 
Mean  5|<2. 


4^.-7^. 
Meansji/. 

Mean  6]d. 

4>/.-7fr'. 
Mean  64/. 


4|ci.-7jd. 
Mean  bfd. 


4M.— 7id. 
Mean  6(2. 


Meansjd. 

4jd-7|d. 
Mean  sjd. 


4ld.— 7j<i 
Mean  6d. 


Potatoes 

(York  Regents) 

per  Ton, 

at  Waterside 

Market, 
Sonthwark. 


PAUPKSISIC 


Qoarterly  Average  of  the 
Nomber  of  Paupers  re- 
lieved on  the  Uut  day  of 
/        each  week. 


4lrf.— 8jrf. 
Mean  6^d, 

4W.— 9<'. 
Mean  6{</. 

4j</. — grf. 
Mean  bid, 

4jd.— 7jd. 
Mean  6j(2. 


In-door. 


4jd.— 
Mean  SJ^/. 

5rf.— 9j</. 
Mean  7j</. 

4W.— 8Jrf. 
Mean  bfd, 

5|d.-8id. 
Mean  7</. 


5d. — qd. 
Mean  7}^. 

5d.— 9id. 
Mean  j^d. 

5jd.— 9<i. 
Mean  7jcZ. 

5d.-8Jd. 
Mean  7d. 


ii8«. — 144*. 
Mean  13 1«. 

ia8». — 16  IS. 
Mean  i44s.6<2. 

18  2». — 23  3«. 
Mean207s.6d 

i36». — i6o«. 
Mean  148s. 


159*. — 182». 
Mean  i  yos.bd. 


i53».— 170* 
Mean  i6i8,(>d. 


i24«. — 13  2«. 
Mean  128a. 


99«. — ii2». 
Mean  io5«.6d 


•• 


•• 


172,200 


159,946 


157,113 


173,099 


182,836 


168,661 


162,879 


177.441 


I9i»578 


173.074 


164,567 


178,058 


Out-door. 


599.991 


567,915 


548,755 


565,644 


595,908 


555.196 


539.670 


543 , 242 


591,071 


Mean 
Tempc 
ratore. 


O 
37'i 


49*5 


58T 


39'9 


39-8 


52-4 


61.4 


44'0 


37'3 


558,941     52-g 


538,057     6o*o 


539.515 


44-6 


Table  XL— A.CBEA.GB  nndar  each  Desoiiptioa   of  Obof,  I 

audi] 


...xB^a™. 

1879. 

IBSd. 

1! 

OobbCsops:— 

WhMt 

Barley  or  Bere      

Oata       

Kr«      

BeftBB     

Peaa       

1,656,618 
49.117 

4*4>35e 

Acm. 

3.909.438 

a, 467,441 

1,796,905 

40,78: 

416,667 

334.470 

A 
1,8 

^,9 

Total  Cobs  Cbofs     ..     ., 

8,985,134 

8.875.70» 

8,8 

Ghbdi  Cnopa  :— 
Potatoea 

TniaipB  and  Svedeg 

Mongol  J  and  Beetroot        

CarroU  aad  Paisnipa 

Cabbage.  KoU-rabi,  and  Bape  . .      . . 

V«tobea,  Lucerne,  and  anj  othsr  cropl 

(eicept  t'lovei  or  grass) J 

541.344 

»,oij,o7( 

361,561 

IS. 844 

168, jS6 

448.108 

5S0.93' 

1.014,107 
343.116 

17.08) 
■61.575 
379.741 

5 
3,0 

3 

3 

TffTiL  Qbeks  Cbops    ..      .. 

5,554.318 

3.476,653 

3.5 

OtffltB  CEOPa,  Grass,  &e.  :— 

PUx      

HopB      

CloTor  and  artiflfiol  and  other  graBaes! 
onder  rotation J 

Perniftnent  pasture,  meadow,  ot  gtaea] 
not  broken  up  in  rotation  (eiclusivc 
of  heath  or  mountmn  land)      ..      ..) 

7.°55 

67.671 

7*1.409 

4,473.3  73 

r4, 166, 734 

8,985 
66,70s 
811,566 

4,434.339 
i4,4'6,959 

7 
4.3 

14,6 

LivB  Stock:— 

Cattle 

Sheep     

So. 
5.856.346 
>B.lJ7.o8o 
».o9i.SS9 

l,4JJ,84S 

m.7«i 

3,187,078' 

No. 
5.911.046 
16,619,050 

1,000,841 

1,411,180 

5.9 
»4iS 

Total  nrnnber  of  bdwes  nsed  for 
agrioulturo,   unbroken   horses, 
and    mar«fl    kept    solely    tor 

Acre       oforchBTd.or  of  ftrableorgtMS-l 

J             of  woods,  ooppioee,  and  plan-l 

..4 

lA  Gsu6,  mnd  Nvkbib  of  Oatti.k,  Shckp,  and  Piob,  in  Gkxat  Bbttain 

n  ia:r9-8i. 


\ 

Urtbd  Kutodoh 

im. 

tuo. 

IMl. 

IB79. 

IBBO. 

188L 

!«. 

A<«* 

a™. 

Ac™. 

Acts. 

A«t 

iJT.JoB 

HB.63S 

154.009 

3,056,418 

3,065,895 

1.967.059 

>54.«4S 

118.579 

111,150 

1,931,809 

1,695,000 

1,661,917 

1,1)0.111 

i.jBi,94J 

I-39S.J6S 

3.998,100 

4.i9r,Jt6 

4,306,19' 

9.0B6 

7."08 

7.459 

SB,iS8 

47.937 

49.084 

9.>94 

•          9.S64 

10.904 

453. 7J" 

436.361 

45'.J'° 

ess 

594 

990 

178,983 

J35.'77 

117,916 

i,7ti.8oo 

1,766,414 

'.776.877 

10,777.459 

10.671.086 

'0,654.697 

>4i.6ii 

810,718 

854,194 

i.Jji.Bii 

1,380,578 

1,441.434 

Jl4,fi« 

J01.768 

"95.1JS 

1.341.517 

1.336.499 

1,341,045 

51,163 

41,510 

44,861 

415.450 

385.348 

394.651 

'           4.iJ0 

J.7M 

4,071 

io,9i3 

It, 401 

10,011 

40,316 

41.350 

34,340 

ioB,8o8 

104,016 

177,560 

+'.»o 

J6.104 

j6,I94 

49I.OJ6 

4.8,450 

416,509 

•.>M.6j6 

■.i47.t59 

1,368,997 

4,871,556 

4.746,193 

4.803,111 

1)8,004 

"J7.SJ4 

'147.085 

155.060 

.66,511 

■53.634 

.. 

67,671 

66,705 

64.943 

<6,,95 

IS.J66 

JI.1B5  1 

73B.164 

818,778 

817.698 

'■W7.J48 

«.9t>9.9°7 

1,993.401 

6,450.905 

6,389.1=5 

6,384.171 

'".■sB-ug 

iQ,ifir,i66 

10,091,688 

14.395.905 

14.7'7.091 

14,767.767 

Kg. 

Ko. 

Ho. 

No. 

No. 

Ne. 

4.rt7.aw 

3,9".0'6 

3,954,479  ' 

9,951,53* 

9. 871. 153 

9,905,013 

4,017,889 

,,561.36. 

3,158.583  ■ 

31,137.958 

30,139,610 

17,896.171 

'.oj,,9,o 

8 49 > 046 

1,088,041 

j,i7e.-°6 

1,863.488 

3.'49.I7J 

jrj,oj6 

499,384 

489,458 

1 

1.955.394 

i.9>9.6Bo 

1,913,619 

1 

him 
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Table  XII. — ^Number  of  Beasts  exhibited  and  the  Fbices  realised 
for  them  at  the  Christmas  Markets  sinoe  1843. 


Year. 

Beasts. 

Prices. 

Year. 

Beasts. 

Prices. 

s,    d,     8, 

d. 

«.   d.     «. 

d. 

1843 

4,510 

4    0  —  4 

4 

1863 

10,372 

3    6-5 

2 

1844 

5 1713 

4    0  —  4 

6 

1864 

7,130 

3    8-5 

8 

1845 

5.326 

3    6  —  4 

8 

1865 

7,530 

3    4  —  5 

4 

1846 

4,570 

4    0  —  5 

8 

1866 

7,340 

3    8-5 

6 

1847 

4,282 

3    4  —  4 

8 

1867 

8,110 

3     4  —  5 

0 

1848 

5,942 

3     4—4 

8 

1868 

5,320 

3    4  —  5 

8 

1849 

5,765 

3     4  —  4 

0 

1869 

6,728 

3     6  —  6 

2 

1850 

6.341 

3    0—3 

10 

1870 

6,425 

3     6  —  6 

2 

185 1 

6,103 

2    8  —  4 

2 

1871 

6,320 

J  lo  —  6 

2 

1853 

6,271 

2    8  —  4 

0 

1872 

7,560 

4    6  —  6 

0 

1853 

7,037 

3    2  —  4 

10 

1873 

6,170 

4    4  —  6 

6 

1854 

6,181 

3    6-5 

4 

1874 

6.570 

4    4-6 

8 

1855 

7,000 

3     8-4 

2 

1875 

7,660 

4    6  —  6 

6 

1856 

6,748 

3    4—5 

0 

1876 

7,020 

4    4  —  6 

4 

1857 

6,856 

3     4  —  4 

8 

1877 

7,510 

4    6  —  6 

0 

1858 

6,424 

3    4—5 

0 

1878 

6,830 

4    6  —  6 

0 

1859 

7,560 

3     6-5 

4 

1879 

5,620 

4    0  —  6 

4 

i860 

7,860 

3    4  —  5 

6 

1880 

7,660 

4    0  —  6 

0 

1861 

8,840 

3    4  —  5 

0 

1881 

8,150 

4    0  —  6 

0 

1862 

8,430 

3    4  —  5 

0 

Table  Xin.— Aybbage  Pbiobs  of  British  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats, 
per  Imperial  Quarter,  in  each  of  the  Nineteen  Years  186d-81. 


Ymi-. 

MTheat 

Barlqr. 

(kta. 

T«ar. 

Wheat 

Barlqr. 

Otte. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

«•    d. 

c.    d. 

«.    d. 

c.    d. 

1863 

44    9 

33  " 

21    2 

1873 

58    8 

40    5 

^5     5 

1864 

40    2 

29  II 

20    I 

1874 

55    9 

44  II 

28  10 

1865 

41  10 

29    9 

21  10 

1875 

45     2 

38     5 

28     8 

1866 

49  II 

37    5 

24    7 

1876 

46    2 

35    2 

26     J 

1867 

64    6 

40    0 

26    I 

1877 

56    9 

39    8 

25  " 

1868 

63    9 

43    0 

28    z 

1878 

46    5 

40    2 

24     4 

1869 

48    2 

39    5 

26    0 

1879 

43  xo 

34    0 

21      9 

1870 

46  10 

34    7 

22  10 

1880 

44    4 

33     I 

23     I 

1871 

56  10 

36    2 

25    2 

188  c 

45    4 

35  II 

21     9 

1872 

57    0 

37    4 

23    a 
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CIV. — Gebtain  Abticles  of  Fobeign  and  Colonial  Production  Impobted 
in  the  Yeabs  1878-81 ;  and  their  Quantities. 


lyliTing: 

n.  Bulls,  and  Ck>ws,  number 

fee 


DbB 


9) 

9  9 


} 


me  and  Hog^s .  •      •  •       , , 
burnt  or  iK>t,  or  as  aniiiial\ 

nJ) tons  / 

Baw      cwt8. 


ntanned:  Dry 
Wet 

mi 

Gbkee    ..     .. 
I     


9  9 

»  9 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

tmis 
tons 
cwts. 

»  9 
9  » 


great  hundreds 
..    cwts. 


ef 

rk 

Beeds 

edand  Linseed 


ad  Lambs*  Wool  •• 


,  t 

)  9 

9  » 
»  » 
t  f 

qrs. 

» f 
lbs. 


1878. 


1879. 


"6,455 
27,008 

893,126 

55»9ii 

85.773 

11,978,288 

1,553,664 

178,178 

1,224,195 
169,512 

565,909 

595,221 

119,169 

201,299 

8,751,174 

1,795.413 

1,965,949 
6,529,036 

908,187 

3,466,565 

797,336 

219,445 
369,500 

305,049 

1,990,529 
641,261 

395,461,286 


208,720 
39,172 

944,869 

52,267 

65,067 

13,171,043 
1,694,051 

76,945 
1,204,036 

262,616 

545,373 

463,086 

170,831 
216,002 

9,352,236 

3,045,606 

1,789,168 

6,388,838 

838,897 

3,996,922 

906,121 

242,864 

400,591 

345,206 

1,665,333 

365,340 

411,106,627 


1880. 


350.950 

38,999 

940,991 

51,030 

79,740 

14,547,283 

1,896,249 

78,965 
1,320,731 

196,688 

660,198 

584,693 
152,672 

243,998 

9,420,623 

2,319,802 

1,773,503 

6,228,437 

929,616 

4,370,860 
938,269 
289.422 
384.057 
271,609 
1,712,576 
400,694 
460,337,412 


188L 


282,691 
36,683 

935,244 

H,273 
65,007 

14,952,724 

1,781,762 

50,072 

1,475,421 

146,710 

554,134 
457,295 
234,968 
220,790 

4,034,577 
2,046,421 

1,834,480 

6,306,645 

855,792 

3  858,855 

747,009 

248,698 

349,709 

279,925 
I  829,838 

373,028 

447,044,809 


lY. — Quantity  and  Value  of  Meat  Imported  in  the  6  Years,  1876-81. 


QUANTITIES. 


1      1876. 

1877.            1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

lor  Fresh  .. 

Cwts. 

413,351 
92,556 

Ots,               Cwts. 
678,505         723,558 
130,178         145,493 

Cwts. 
806,462 

151,505 

Cwts. 
1,008,089 
148,788 

Cwts. 
1,061,467 
177,931 

1 

505,907 

808,683        869,051 

957,967  '1,156,877 

1,239.398 

erred  other- 1 
a  bj  salting  / 

283,066 

469,003        438,903 

1 
566,758        655,600 

575,929 

1  Meat 

788,973 

1,277.686    1,307,954 

1,524,725    1.812,477 

1,815,327 

VALUES. 


I  £. 

I  or  Fresh  ..  |    943,580 
„       ••   I     281,830 


£.     I     £. 
1,686,392  ,1,753,066 

388,933    426,864 


£.         £.     I     £. 
1,919,922  2,399,324  2,644.165 
436.317    428.285    515,812 


1,225,410  '2,075,325  2,179.930  2,356,239  2,827,609  '3,159,977 


nred  other-\i     oq_  ^,,  L  ^,^  <,,. 
I  by  salting  I:     «»7,035    1.434,234 


iMeat      ..  ,2,112,445  '3,509,559 


1,313,541  ,1,688,321  '1,903,036   1,638,938 


3.493,471  '4.044,  560*4,730,645  14.798,915 
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The  quantity  of  meat  imported  in  1878  was  1,307,954  owt&,  * 

;ain8t  1,277,686  in  the  previous  year;  in  1879  the  quantity  was 

524,726  cwts.,  being  an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year 
f  216,771  cwts.;  in  1881  the  quantity  had  still  further  increased 
0  1,815,327  cwts. 

The  average  price  of  beef  per  lb.  by  the  carcass  at  the  Metro- 
politan Meat  Market  was  5|d  in  1879  ;  in  1878  it  was  6f(f.,  show- 
ing a  reduction  in  1879  of  10  per  cent.  The  average  price  of 
mutton  per  lb.  was  6|J.  in  1879;  in  1878  it  was  7(f.,  showing  a 
reduction  in  1879  of  5  per  cent.;  in  1880  the  average  price  of 
beef  per  lb.  was  6^d.,  of  mutton  per  lb.  6|d.,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  9  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent  respectively. 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  since  1878  was 
equal  to  6  and  4  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  1881  there  was  a  decrease,  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
in  the  number  of  oxen,  bulls,  and  cows  of  68,859,  and  there  was 
a  decrease  in  swine  and  hogs  of  26,757 ;  the  number  of  sheep  and 
calves  in  that  year  had  also  diminished  to  5747  and  2316  respectively. 

In  1881  the  average  price  of  beef  per  lb.  was  5|d. ;  of  mutton 
per  lb.  7 Id. J  showing  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  former — as- 
compared  with  the  year  1880 — of  4  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  latter  of  4  per  cent. 


STATISTICS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  following  remarks  relating  to  Butter  and  Cheese  are  ex- 
tracted from  '  The  Grocer ' : — 

Cork  Butter  Market. — In  the  events  of  the  past  year  itself  there 
is  little  of  note  to  refer  to.  It  commenced  with  a  prospect  of  brisk 
demand  and  a  good  sale  for  those  stocks  of  first  and  second  quality^ 
which,  as  an  act  of  precaution  against  the  season  of  non-production, 
the  Cork  exporters  must  necessarily  provide  themselves  with  at  the 
end  of  every  season.  These  butters  they  select  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  for  their  keeping  qualities,  and  they  are  so  well 
preserved  in  store  that  they  turn  out  in  January,  February,  and 
March  in  very  prime  condition,  and  were  it  not  for  those  supplies 
thus  provided  by  the  Cork  exporters,  the  buyers  of  fine  butters 
would  l>e  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigners  in  winter. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  the  demand  dropped  off  early  in  the 
winter,  and  prices  experienced  a  downward  tendency  till  May  and 
June,  and  some  holders  of  stocks  in  Cork  were  punished  severelj 
by  the  fall.  From  June  the  turn  in  prices  began,  and  in  July  Cor) 
butter  joined  the  upward  tendency  of  other  Irish  butters,  cause 
by  the  knowledge  that,  supplies  from  America  were  about  to  fiul  i 
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:^oiifieqiieiioe  of  tlie  extreme  heat.    After  once  this  autumn  advance 

bi^  ceased,  "till  supplies  began  to  drop  oflf  in  December,  there  was 

ISC  great  cKange  in  prices  of  fine  butter.     The  usual  advance  in 

October  did  not  take  place  this  year,  partly  because  prices  were 

Already  bigli  and  partly  because  buyers  on  this  side  did  not  go 

£xito  Btock  tliis  -winter  as  in  former  years.     The  Cork  prices  now 

-^t  the  close  of  the  year  stand  at  figures  which  make  each  quality 

good  value,  and  will  serve  as  a  useful  check  on  the  inclination  to 

^oroe  foreign  butters  to  extravagant  prices.     We  learn  that  fur 

many  years  there  has  not  been  so  very  little  butter  held  in  the 

farmers*  hands  as  now,  nor  so  little  stock  held  by  Cork  exporters. 

The  good  prices  available  all  the  year  induced  farmers  to  sell  ac- 

<x>iding  as  it  was  made,  and  the  experience  of  last  year  frightened 

many  merchants  from  putting  in  stock.     A  great  scarcity  of  Cork 

blatter  may  be  looked  for  this  winter. 

The  unusual  occurrence  of  a  "  strike  "  in  the  Cork  butter  market 
'Was  one  of  the  closing  events  of  the  year,  and  though  it  lasted  less 
than  a  week  it  did  the  market  great  harm,  as  it  diverted  a  good 
xnany  orders  elsewhere,  and  caused  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  at  a 
season  when  they  should  naturally  advance.  The  market  ends 
^is  year,  as  it  has  done  for  some  years  past,  financially  em- 
l^arra^sed,  notwithstanding  its  immense  annual  revenue. 

Cork  Butter. — The  sale  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  some  of 

^he  shippers,  who  have  been  sending  travellers  round  to  call  on 

XBtailers  in  this  country,  offering  to  sell  them  small  quantities  at 

^he  same  prices  asked  for  large  quantities  here.     The  beginning  of 

O'anuary  first  qualities  were  offered  for  sale  here  at  141«.  to  143«. ; 

^t  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  140«.  to  148«.     Quotations  then 

^seased  for  them  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  season's  brands  in 

3iay.      The  range  in  the  prices  of  seconds  watf  great,  varying 

-^tcoording  to  the  freshness,  some  being  sent  from  country  dealers 

€or  resale  in  this  market.     Quotations   for  seconds   in  January 

varied  from  136«.  to  144«. ;  early  in  February,  from  11 5«.  to  144«. ; 

-at  the  end  of  the  month,  116«.  to  138«. ;  early  in  March,  112«.  to 

135«. ;  at  the  end  of  the  month,  90«.  to  125«. ;  early  in  April,  80«. 

to  135«.;  new,  the  third  week  in  April,  122«.  to  124«.,  the  last 

week,  106«.      Thirds^  the  first  week  in  January,  111«.  to  113«.,  then 

for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  103«.  to  111«.;  in  February  thej^ 

varied  from   103«.  to  110«.;  March,  77«.  to  100«.;  April,  70«.  to 

100«.,  early  in  the  month,  and  new  at  the  latter  end,  84«.  to  85s. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  firsts  were  1365.,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 

106t. ;  June,  began  106«.  to  107«.,  the  last  week,  112«.  to  113«. ;  in 

Jtily  they  varied  from   116«.  to  120«. ;   August,  118«.  to  121«. ; 

Septembw,  121«.;    October,  121«.  to   125«. ;   early  in  November, 
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122«.,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  with  lessened  supplies,  13 
135«. ;  December,  135«.  to  138«.     Seconds,  early  in  May,  1( 
109«.,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  98«. ;  in  June  they  varied  fro 
to  Ills.;  July,  1105.  to  116«. ;  August,  114«.  to  116«. ;  Sepi 
and  October,  116«.  to  119«. ;  November,  108«.  to  113«. ;  Dea 
Ills,  to  1208.     Thirds,  early  in  May,  107s.  to  109«.,  the  end 
month,  9Ss. ;  in  June  they  varied,  9Ss.  at  the  beginning,  t 
at  the  close   of  the   month;    July  and   August,  100s.  to 
September  and  October,  lOOs.  to  112*. ;   November,  94«.  U 
December,   89«.   to   97«.      The  quotations  represent  the 
prices. 

Irish  Butter. — We  are  informed  from  all  parts  of  Irelan 
for  many  years  past  there  never  was  such  a  scarcity  of  bu 
that  country  as  there  is  just  at  present.  In  former  year 
farmers  and  merchants  held  stocks  for  the  months  of  Ja 
February,  and  March.  This  proved  so  disastrous  last  yet 
very  few  kept  any  on  hand  this  season,  and  it  is  now  discov< 
the  appearance  of  any  demand  that  there  are  no  supplies  to  n 
Thei'e  is,  practically,  no  butter  being  made  just  now,  nor  cai 
be  any  till  the  beginning  of  April.  ITie  one  market 
furnishes  any  reliable  statistics — Cork — shows  average  rece 
present  of  about  70  firkins  daily,  as  compared  with  an  ave] 
about  200  daily  at  this  time  in  other  years.  These  will  I 
dually  lessening,  and  the  quality  of  these  is  only  thirc 
fourths.  In  addition  to  the  larger  daily  supplies  in  formei 
there  were  good  stocks  held ;  now  there  are  none.  An  idea 
bare  the  Irish  markets  are  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  thi 
are  importing  for  local  consumption  large  quantities  of  Dani 
American  butter  and  butterine. 

Foreign  Butter. — ^The  weather — very  severe  in  the  early 
the  year,  the  summer  hot  and  dry,  and  the  latter  pai*t  of  tl: 
mild  and  wet — ^had  a  telling  effect  upon  this  market. 
Butter. — The  quotations  were  for  first  and  second  quali 
the  early  part  of  January,  1358.  to  160«.,  the  latter  end 
to  164«. ;  February,  160«.  to  160«. ;  early  in  March,  140«.  to 
then   1308.  to  145«.,  and  from  the  end  of  the  month  to  t 
of  April,  124«.  to  140«. ;    from  the  opening  of  May  to  t] 
week  in  June  they  varied  from  120«.  to  136«.,  and  120«.  tc 
July,  early,  120«.  to  130«.,  the  latter  end,  1285.  to  135«. ; 
beginning  of  August,  130«.  to  140«. ;  then  to  the  second  ^ 
September,  136«.  to  140«. ;    at  the  end,   126«.  to  140«. ;   ( 
began  at  130«.  to  145«.,  and  finished  at  1428.  to  150«. ;  at  i 
of  November  they  were  150«.  to  160«.,  and  varied  little  to  th( 
end  of  December.    Best  Normandys  the  first  week  in  Januai 
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i2».  io'V^^^*.^  t'b®  ^^^^  week,  145«.  to  1568.;  seconds  ranged  from 

lO«.  to  \^.  \>elow  firsts  throughout  the  month,  and  thirds  12«.  to 

«2S^.\>e\ow  seconds.     Firsts,  early  in  February,  were  138«.  to  162«., 

and  to  t^e  first  ^w^eek  in  March  2«.  less;  seconds  15«.  to  20^.  below 

^TSts,  and  thirds   155.  to  25«.  under  seconds.     Firsts,   from  the 

middle  of  Marcb  to  the  third  week  in  April,  120«.  to  142«. ;  seconds 

for  the  same  time,  lOt.  to  20«.  less.     Firsts,  the  end  of  April,  125«. 

tolSOi.;  lower  qualities  10«.  to  15«.  less.     Firsts  in  the  banning 

of  May  were  120«.  to  126«.,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  112«.  to  120«. ; 

seoonds  10«.  less.     Firsts,  early  in  June,  112«.  to  115«.,  and  varied 

littld  to  third  week.     In  July,  seconds  for  the  same  time  8«.  to  10«. 

len.   Firsts,  from  the  last  week  in  July  to  the  second  week  in 

October  varied  little,  beginning  at  1248.  to  126«.,  and  finishing  at 

124i.  to  128«. ;  lower  qualities  began  at  108«.  to  II85.,  and  the 

noond  week  in  October,  1058.  to  120«.     Firsts,  the  third  week  in 

October,  132«.  to  136«. ;  the  first  week  in  November,  130«.  to  138«., 

the  last  week,  126«.  to  132«.     With  a  falling-off  in  fine  qualities, 

^  prioes  for  them  advanced  considerably,  varying  from  138«.  to 

150i.  at  end  of  December ;  inferior  qualities  ranged  from  105«.  to 

128i.   Jerseys,  early  in  January,  110«.  to  130«. ;  at  the  end  of  the 

"Math,  1158.  to  122«. ;  first  week  in  February,  120«.  to  140«.,  then 

to  the  second  week  in  March,  120«.  to  130«. ;  early  in  April,  11 0«. 

tol35f.,  then  1108.  to  130s.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  110«.  to 

1^.;  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1108.  to  1208.;  then  gradually 

^^'^wards  at  the  close  to  1008.  to  1088. ;  early  in  June,  968.  to 

1^;  at  the  close  of  the  month,  94«.  to  1048.;  throughout  July, 

^  to  104«. ;  and  throughout  August,  1008.  to  110«.;    early  in 

September,  98«.  to  104«. ;  at  the  close,  106«.  to  110«. ;  October  the 

P^  began  at  1008.  to  102s.,  and  finished  at  968.  to  1168. ;  early 

"*  November,  96«.  to  120^.,  and  scarcely  varied  throughout  the 

OHmth;  early  in  Deoember,  105«.  to  126«. ;  at  the  close,  1058.  to  130«. 

808CH  Butter. — The  quotations  throughout  the  year  did  not 

"■•teriaUy  vary,  the  lowest  ones  for  weeks  consecutively  being  35«. 

^inferior,  and  708.  for  best;  the  more  general  ones,  50«.  to  70«., 

^  with  a  few  exceptions,  658.  to  908. 

*^^ncB.  Butter. — Always  a  fluctuating  market.  In  the  beginning 
^^  January,  130«.  to  140«. ;  at  the  end  of  the  month,  1468.  to  168«. 
^y  in  February,  140«.  to  1468. ;  the  middle  of  the  month,  136«. 
^  ^^ ;  and  at  the  end,  130«.  to  1528.  March  began  with  prices 
^^  to  150«.,  and  closed  at  120«.  to  1328.  April,  early,  120«.  to 
^^;  dosing  at  112#.  to  120«.  May,  early,  112«.  to  116«. ;  the  last 
^^  9(k.  to  108«.  The  second  week  in  June,  110«.  to  118t. ;  the 
'••t^ireek,  lOds.  to  112«.    Early  in  July,  112«.  to  116«. ;  the  latter 
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end  124«.  to  135«.  August  varied  but  little,  beginning  at  126«.  to 
1328.,  and  closing  at  28.  less.  September  commenced  at  120«.  to 
1268, ;  the  second  week,  124«.  to  1308. ;  the  end  of  the  month,  122«. 
to  128«.  The  first  week  in  October,  122«.  to  132«. ;  the  end  of  the 
month,  130«.  to  140«.  Early  in  November,  110«.  to  120«. ;  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  100«.  to  134«.  In  December  prices  varied  from 
120«.  to  150«. 

American  Bdtter. — The  state  of  the  weather  in  the  United 
States  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  prices  of  American  butter.  In 
January  quotations  varied  from  100«.  for  second-rate  qualities  to 
130«.  for  best.  In  February  they  varied  from  90«.  to  135«.  Early 
in  March,  80«.  to  130«. ;  at  the  close,  60«.  to  120«.  April,  in  the 
beginning,  60«.  to  120«.;  at  the  end,  bOs.  to  llOs.  First  week  in 
May,  458.  to  90«. ;  last  week,  46«.  to  96«.  In  June  prices  varied 
from  48«.  to  98«.,  and  90«.  to  11 2«.  July,  early,  102«.  to  112«. ;  then, 
with  hot,  parching  weather,  steadily  advancing  to  60«.  to  125«.  at 
the  close.  August,  about  the  same  prices.  In  September  they 
varied  from  60«.  to  124«.  October,  the  first  week,  60«.  to  120«. ; 
then  608.  to  122«. ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  60«.  to  1200. 
In  November,  with  very  little  of  good  quality,  the  quotations 
were  60«.  to  122«.  to  the  end  of  the  month.  December,  60«.  to 
124«. 

Cheese. — In  best  English  Cheese  the  fluctuations  in  prices  were 
very  few ;  but  for  other  descriptions  the  prices  ranged  widely  apart, 
and  were  difficult  to  quote.  The  general  figures  for  best  Cheddar 
were  76«.  to  81«.  For  other  English  makes,  prices  were  so  variable 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  reliable  quotations. 

American  Cheese. — A  very  severe  winter,  and  a  dry,  hot,  and 
parching  summer,  checking  vegetation,  are  said  to  have  materially 
affected  the  make  of  cheese,  and  in  some  cases  the  quality  also, 
causing  a  considerable  difference  between  the  prices  of  first-class 
parcels  and  those  of  other  descriptions.     Best  qualities  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  ranged  from^ 
G8«.  to  728.;  other  qualities  from  548.  to  668.     In  June  supplies  oiH 
new  began  to  arrive — prices  then  62«.  to  568. — and  at  the  end  o'^' 
August  bests  were  568.  to  60«. ;  lower  qualities,  42«.  to  60«.    FrozsH 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  October  first  quality 
varied  from  608.  to  688.;    lower  grades  from  458.  to  588.     Soi 
parcels  that  were  seriously  affected  by  the  state  of  the  weath— 
were  difficult  to  sell  at  still  lower  prices.     Prom  the  beginning 
November  to  the  close  of  December  prices  for  best  varied  from  6  — 
to  708.,  the  latter  an  extreme  quotation ;  second-rates  and  inferii 
for  the  same  time,  408.  to  608. 
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L— Oft  the  Amount  and  Composition  of  the  Rain  and  Drains 
agt-WcLters  collected  at  Rothamsted,  Part  III.  By  J.  B. 
Lawes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. ;  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.C.S. ;  and  R.  Warington,  F.C.S. 

COXTENTB : 

Pabt  III. — ^The  Drainage  Waters  from  Land  cropped  and  manured. 

1.  The  Experimental  Field  (p.  2). 

2.  The  Composition  of  the  Drainage- Waters  (p.  11). 

(a)  Influence  of  the  Character  and  Stage  of  the  Running 

(p.  15). 
(6)  Influence  of  the  Character  of  the  Manure,  and  Time 

of  Year  (p.  21). 

3.  The  Quantity  of  Nitrogen  lost  by  Drainage  (p.  43). 
Summary  and  Conclusions  (p.  66). 

Pakt  III. — The  Drainage  Waters  from  Lakd  Cropped 

AND  Manured. 

^  the  first  paper  on  the  Rothamsted  Field  Experiments,  pub- 
^ed  in  this  ^  Journal '  in  1847,  it  was  shown  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  nitrogen  applied  as  manure  was  not  recovered 
^  the  increase  of  the  crop  produced.*  Later  determinations  of 
^  quantity  of  nitrogeQ  remaining  in  the  soil  after  a  long  course 
^'  manuring  showed  that  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
^^the  missing  nitrogen  could  be  accounted  for  by  accumulations 
^thin  the  soil.f     The  conviction  gradually  increased  that  the 

^  See  also  the  following  more  recent  Rothamsted  Reports  in  this  '  Journal ' 
7*  On  the  Growth  of  Barley  by  different  Manures,  continuously  on  the  same 
i^;  and  on  the  position  of  the  crop  in  rotation,"  1857,  pp.  524,  528-531 ;  and 
..'^port  of  Eixperiments  on  the  Growth  of  Barley  for  20  years  in  succession  on 
«e  auae  Land,"  1873,  pp.  328-331.  Also,  ^  On  the  Annual  Yield  of  Nitrogen 
P»  acre  in  Difleient  Crops : "  *  Report  of  British  Association,'  1858. 
0^  See  the  Paper  "On  the  accumulation  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Ifonure  in  the 
.^^: "  *  Report  of  British  Association,'  1866. 
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2  On  the  Rain  and  Drainage-Waters  at  Rothatnsted. 

loss  of  nitrogen  thus  observed  might  be  to  a  great  extent  d 
the  washing  out  of  nitrates  from  the  soil  during  heavy  n 
An  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  the  soundness  of  this  coi 
sion  was  afforded  by  the  experiments  in  Broadbalk  Field, 
field  having  been  for  many  years  cropped  with  wheat,  man 
with  various  kinds  of  manure,  and  being  furnished  with  a 
plete  system  of  drain-pipes.  The  investigation  of  the  draii 
waters  from  this  field  commenced  in  1866.  Before  spea 
of  the  results  we  must  briefly  describe  the  conditions  oi 
experiment. 

1.  The  Expebimental  Field, 

Broadbalk  Field  contains  about  13^  acres  of  arable  Ian 
which  only  llf  acres  are  now  under  exact  experiment.  The 
lies  in  '^  lands,"  each  4|^  yards  wide ;  two  adjoining  lands 
the  two  halves,  a  and  &,  of  one  plot.  Both  on  the  extreme 
and  left  of  the  field  there  are,  however,  a  few  plots  consi 
of  one  land  only.  The  length  of  the  principal  plots  (Nos.  2 
is  352  yards  ;  the  area  of  each  ^^  land  "  is  thus  ^^  acre. 

The  field  was  laid  with  drain-pipes  in  1849,  but  withoi 
that  time,  any  intention  of  employing  them  for  experim 
purposes.  A  drain  was  laid  down  the  centre  of  each  plot. 
Plot  2  to  Plot  18,  the  course  of  the  drain  lying  under  the  fu: 
separating  the  two  lands  of  which  each  plot  consists.  A  < 
was  also  laid  along  the  outer  edge  of  Plot  19,  which  cons 
at  that  time  of  one  land  only.  The  drains  were  thus  8^  ; 
apart. 

A  plan  of  Broadbalk  Field  will  be  found  opposite  the 
page.  The  thick  parallel  lines  represent  the  side-bound 
of  the  plots,  the  lines  across  the  field  show  the  end-bounda 
no  manure  has  been  applied  for  many  years  above  or  I 
these  lines.  The  dotted  parallel  lines  show  the  system  of  d 
pipes.  The  number  of  the  plot  to  which  each  drain  belon 
shown  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plan. 

The  general  slope  of  Broadbalk  Field  is  from  west  to 
The  total  fall  of  the  drain  of  Plot  19  amounts  to  12  feet  1^  in< 
on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  in  the  middle  of  Plot  2,  the  f 
16  feet  9  inches  in  352  yards.  The  inclination  is  but  sma 
the  upper  part  of  the  field,  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  lower 
eighths  of  its  length.  The  drains  deliver  entirely  at  the  1 
end  of  the  field.  At  this  end  there  is  a  small  fall  of  1 
9|  inches  from  Plot  19  to  Plot  2. 

The  drain-pipes  employed  were  those  known  as  the  "  horse 
and  sole  ; "  the  internal  diameter  of  the  drain  is  about  2  in 

•  See  the  Second  Report  on  the  Growth  of  Barley,  already  mentione 
^31-845 ;  alao  "  Our  Climate  and  our  Wheat  Crops ; "  this  •  Journal,'  1880,  ] 
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The  dnuns  lie  generally  about  2  feet  below  the  furrow  under 
which  they  are  placed ;  the  depth  is  greatest  towards  the  middle 
of  the  field,  where  it  reaches  about  2  J  feet.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  drains  were  originally  connected  with  a  main  drain,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  lying  across  the  headland  at  the  bottom  of  the 
field ;  by  this  main  drain  the  water  was  conveyed  to  a  ditch  at  a 
considerably  lower  level. 

Early  in  December  1866  the  connection  of  the  drain-pipes 
from  Plots  2—16  with  the  main  drain  was  severed,  and  small 
pits  dug  at  the  previous  points  of  junction.  The  drain- water 
flowing  from  the  pipes  was  now  discharged  into  the  pits,  and 
samples  could  be  collected  from  the  pipes  before  the  water  was 
<^*nied  off  by  the  main  drain.  The  ends  of  the  pipes  from 
Plots  17-19  were  not  uncovered  till  November  1878. 

The  arrangements  just  described  for  collecting  the  drainage- 
waters  were  at  first  by  no  means  perfect.     During  heavy  rains 
^  considerable  amount  of  surface-water  collected  in  the  inter- 
jDediate  furrows*  at  the  bottom  of  the  field,  chiefly  towards  the 
left-hand  side ;    this  was  in  extreme  cases  reinforced  by  a  flood 
coming  through  the  hedge  from  Saw-pit  Field.     To  remove  this 
*^ace-water  a  furrow  was  opened  across  the  bottom  of  the  field, 
*'*'ting  at  the  hedge-green  by  Saw-pit  Field,  crossing  the  lower 
^g^  of  Plots  19  and  18,  and  coming  out  on  to  the  headland  at 
*^^  bottom  of  the  field  at  the  furrow  separating  Plots  2  and  1. 
^'"^^r  some  time,  the  point  of  exit  of  this   surface-drain  was 
**^r^  to  the  furrow  separating  Plots  3  and  2,  it  being  thought 
^^  the  drainage  from  Plot   2,  which  is  always    very  scanty, 
^**   affected  by  the  water  thus  brought  over  its  drain-pipe.     In 
.^  Autumn  of  1877  a  surface-drain  was  constructed  along  the 
S«  by  Saw-pit  Field ;  and  in  the  following  autumn  a  large 
^^*pit  was  dug  in  Saw-pit   Field ;    both  with  the  object  of 
j?^^^cting  Broadbalk  from    flood-water.      This  object  is  now 
*^*^lj  accomplished.     Surface-floods  occur  at  present  only  from 
^  melting  of  snow,  or  in  storms  of  very  exceptional  character. 
Another  difliculty  at  first  experienced  was  due  to  the  small 
^'J^fall  provided  by  the  drains.     In  heavy  rains  the  pits  into 
^)^ich  the  drains  delivered  quickly  filled  above  the  level  of  the 
P*P©s,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bale  out  the  water  in  each  pit 
^^Ore  a  collection  from   the  pipe   was  possible.      The  water 
"^ing  any  pit  being  to  some  extent  a  mixture  of  the  drainage- 
^^ters  of  all  the  plots  lying  to  the  left  of  it  (the  same  main 
^^in  passing  through  all  the  pits),  there  was  some  danger  of 

In  heavy  rain  surface-water  runs  down  the  alternate  furrows  in  considerable 
'P^^ly.  it  rarely  appears  in  the  furrow  occupying  the  centre  of  each  plot, 
<*^iai5  to  the  action  of  the  drain-pipe  beneath. 

B   2 
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the  drainage-waters  being  contaminated   by  the  waters   fn 
other  plots,  and  it  was  necessary,  after  baling  the  water  out 
each  pit,  to  allow  the  pipe  to  run  for  some  time  before  a  tm 
worthy  sample  of  water  could  be  collected. 

These  arrangements  are  now  much  improved.  The  surfac 
drain  running  across  the  bottom  of  the  field  has  been  abolishe* 
the  alternate  furrows,  forming  the  boundaries  of  each  plot,  ha 
been  prolonged  on  to  the  headland,  and  connected  by  a  4-in 
pipe  with  the  main  drain,  thus  removing  the  surface-wal 
between  each  plot  without  passing  it  over  the  drain-pip 
of  other  plots.  The  main  drain  has  also  been  considerab 
enlarged,  and  relaid  1  foot  below  its  former  level.  In  co 
sequence  of  this  improvement  the  outfall-pits  now  never  i 
with  water,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  collecting 
all  times  the  drainage-water  flowing  from  the  pipes.  The 
improvements  were  completed  in  February  1879. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  go  into  this  detail  because  the  val 
of  the  analyses  of  the  drainage-waters  entirely  depends  on  the 
waters  truly  representing  the  drainage  of  particular  plots  of  so 
It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  that  t 
earlier  collections  of  waters  were  somewhat  more  liable  to  < 
casional  contamination,  both  from  surface-water,  and  frc 
mixture  with  the  waters  of  adjoining  plots,  than  the  coUectio 
made  since  February  1879. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  drains,  a  careful  record  has  be 
kept  of  the  dates  on  which  each  drain  ran,  and  of  the  size 
the  flow  when  observed.  In  the  driest  season  experienc 
.(October  1873  to  September  1874)  the  largest  number  of  n 
■nings  recorded  for  any  pipe  was  three ;  while  in  the  wett 
season  (1878-9),  the  largest  number  of  runnings  from  one  pi 
was  forty-six.  In  Table  XXXVI.  is  given  the  total  numi 
of  daily  runnings  of  each  drain-pipe  during  fifteen  years. 

In  summer  time,  while  the  field  is  covered  by  the  cri 
drainage  rarely  takes  place.  A  commencement  of  running- 
usually  made  in  October,  and  the  drainage  reaches  its  greai 
vigour  in  December  and  January. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  drains  from  the  various  plots 
not  run  with  equal  frequency.  Plots  with  a  similar  wia 
drainage  show  a  dissimilar  summer  drainage  if  one  bear: 
heavier  crop  ;  the  relative  amount  of  drainage  from  two  plot^ 
even  in  some  cases  reversed  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
plot  having  the  greater  winter  drainage  giving  a  less  sumc 
drainage  by  reason  of  its  larger  produce.  Such  facts  will  be  s^ 
by  comparing  the  records  of  drainage  for  Plot  3&4  with  tb 
for  Plot  7 ;  those  for  Plot  5  with  Plot  6 ;  and  Plot  11  v« 
Plot  13.     The  average  crops  grown  on  all  these  plots  wilX 
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On  the  Rain  and  Drainage  -  Waters  at  Rothamsted. 


be  found  in  Table  XXXVII  (p.  8).      In  all  these  cases 
greater  evaporation  by  the  heavier  crops  dries  the  soil,  and 
diminishes  the  drainage. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  rate  of  running  o\ 
pipes  of  some  of  the  plots  which  are  quite  independent  of 
difference  in  the  crop ;  such  differences  are  best  seen  by  lool 
at  the  total  runnings  recorded  for  the  winter  months,  Oct 
to  March,  as  no  irregularity  is  then  introduced  from  differe 
in  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  drain-pipe  from  Plot  2  runs  witl 
less  frequency  than  any  other ;  the  running  is  only  for  a  f 
time,  and  the  water  is  always  turbid.  This  plot  has  rece 
14  tons  of  farmyard-manure  each  year  since  1844.  A  { 
accumulation  of  organic  matter  has  thus  taken  place,  whicl] 
greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  soil  to  hold  water, 
paper  on  the  "  Effects  of  the  Drought  in  1870  on  some  oi 
Experimental  Crops  at  Rothamsted,"  published  in  this  ^  Joui 
in  1871,  determinations  are  given  of  the  water  contained  ii 
soil  of  three  of  the  plots  in  Broad  balk,  both  in  a  dry  sun 
(July  1868),  and  when  in  a  state  of  winter  saturation  (Jan 
1869).  In  the  latter  condition  the  three  soils  contained 
following  amounts  of  water,  expressed  in  tons  per  acre,  to 
depth  of  3  feet  from  the  surface. 


Water   in    satu-^ 
rated  soil      . .  / 


Plot  2. 

Farmyard 
Manure. 


Tons. 
1610 


Plots. 
Unmanured. 


Tons. 
1396 


Plot  8. 

'  Ammoninm- 
Salts  and  Mineral 
Manure. 


Tons. 
1549 


The  soil  of  Plot  2  thus  contained,  when  saturated,  214 
more  water  than  the  soil  of  Plot  3,   and   61  tons  more 
the  soil  of  Plot  8 ;  quantities  corresponding  to  2*12  and 
inches    of   rain    respectively.      The    small   amount   of    ] 
drainage  from  this  plot  is  thus  to  some  extent  explained, 
drain-pipe  of  Plot  2  has  been  opened  to  ascertain  if  anj 
struction  existed,  but  none  was  found.     In  consequence  o 
rare  discharge  of  drainage- water  from  Plot  2,  a  series  of  j 
bottles  has  been  connected  with  the  end  of  the  drain-pip 
discharge  occurring  at  any  time  is  thus  preserved. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  different  rates  of  run 
of  some  of  the   pipes.      The  drains  from  Plots  2  to  13 
have  a  fall  of  about  16  feet  in  the  length  of  the  plot ;  from  PI 
to    19  the    fall  diminishes  to    about    12    feet.      All  the  ; 
running  most  frequently  lie  in  the  former  group.     Most  freq 
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^x*  longest  mnning  does  not,  however,  always  imply  the  largest 

iischarge.     A  study  of  the  records  that  have  been  regularly 

made  of  the  size  of  the  streams  issuing  from  the  different  pipes 

^woald  show  that  the  largest  discharge  is  from  Plots  13,  17, 

3&4«      Next   in   order   stand  Plots  11,    18,  12,  6,  5,  which 

appear  to  be  very  equal.     The  third  group  is  formed  of  Plots 

15,  16,  14.     The  fourth  group  consists  of  Plots  10,  7.     The 

fifth  of  Plots  9, 8.    Last  of  all  come  Plots  2, 19.    The  amount  of 

water  passing  off  by  the  drain-pipes  in  the  case  of  the  fifth 

groop  is  perhaps  two-thirds  of  that  discharged  by  the  first  group 

of  plots ;   this  will  probably  represent  the  extreme  range    of 

▼wriation,  if  we  except  Plots  2  and  19.     The  cause  of  some  of 

these  differences  apparently  admits  of  explanation  ;  thus  a  part 

of  the  water  from  Plots  8,  9,  10,  14,  is  probably  intercepted  by 

dells,  through  or  alongside  which  the  drain-pipes  pass.     The 

character  of  the  subsoil  is  also  an  important  factor.     Where  the 

sabsoil  is  exceptionally  stony,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  places 

in  the  field,  the  water  conveyed  by  the  drain  may  be  more  or 

less  lost,  this   loss  of  water  being   greatly  facilitated  by  the 

character  of  the  drain-pipes  used. 

The  account  just  given  of  the  mode  of  running  of  the  drains  in 
Broadbalk  Field  will  seem  strange  in  many  particulars  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  deep  drains  on  heavy 
daj  land ;  the  drains  on  such  land  will  usually  run  uninter- 
raptedly  throughout  the  winter,  while  the  drains  in  Broadbalk 
field  continue  running  only  a  few  hours  after  rain  has  ceased. 
The  cause  of  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Broadbalk  drains 
^  comparatively  near  the  surface,  and  that  any  accumulation  of 
subsoil  water  is  prevented  by  the  chalk  which  underlies  the  soil 
*^  a  depth  of  about  10  to  14  feet  from  the  surface.  The  drainage- 
waters  from  Broadbalk  are  thus  a  discharge  of  the  water  percola- 
f^  through  the  soil,  while  the  drainage  from  the  deep  drains 
^^  heavy  land  is  mainly  supplied  from  a  reservoir  of  subsoil 
Water. 

»Ve  have  now  to  describe  the  manures  applied  to  the  various 
plots  in  Broadbalk  Field.  The  manures  applied,  and  the  average 
produce  obtained  during  the  last  fifteen  seasons,  1866-7  to 
looft-81^  through  more  or  less  of  which  the  investigation  of  the 
^'ainage-waters  has  continued,  and  during  the  30  seasons 
Uo52--81)  of  nearly  uniform  manuring  year  after  year,  will 
^  found  in  Table  XXXVII.  In  the  case  of  Plots  2  and  3 
^e  manuring  has  remained  unaltered  since  1844,  the  date  of  the 
^^  experimental  wheat-crop. 

The  dressing  of  "  mixed  mineral  manure  "  contains  in  every 
^^  3  J  cwts.  of  bone-ash  superphosphate,  200  lbs.  of  commercial 
•^phate  of  potassium,  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  sodium  (nitre- 
^^^)y  and  100  lbs.  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  magnesium  per 
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Table  XXXYII. — UAiniBiHa  and  Pboduos  of  Bboai»alk  Whk-A-^ 
Field,  per  AoBX,  per  AmnJU. 


^ 

<-<^ 


14  tons  Farmfajd-Uanurc 

Umnaiiured 

Mixed  Uineral  Manuie        

200  lbs.  Ammonium-Baits  and  Mixed  MincraU 

iOOlbs.  „  „ 

600  Iba. 

550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Sodium  and  , 

550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Sodium,  alone       

100  Iba.  Ammouium-BBtia,  alone 

„  „  „     Bad  BuperpboBphate 

„  „  ,,      and  Sulph.  Sodium 

„  „  ,,      and  Bulph.  PolaBsiuin 

„      and  Sulpb.  Mng. 
and  Mixed  Minerals ' 


le 


Unmanored'  . 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure* 
100  AmmoDium-BnllB> 
1700  1bB.of  Kape-cake' 


28{ 


2g] 


25i 


nig* 


3«r 

STIB 

4193 
49U 
4716 
482S 
2131 


>  For  1B7Z  and  previoDilj,  400  lb«.  nilpliata  of  ammoDium  were  applied  en  ball 
the  plot,  and  on  tlie  otber  bair  300  lbs.  sulpbate  of  ammonium  and  fiOO  Ha.  ct  npe- 
oakc,  both  haWea  receiring  mixed  minerel  manure.  Up  to  1872  the  nipeTp)lo*ldute 
for  this  plot  was  prepared  with  bjdrochloric  aoid. 

■  From  1652  to  1S64  tbia  plot  received  800  lbs.  uamoniuin-Balla,  with  the  tnizod 
mineral  maiiQre. 

'  The  manureB  on  theee  two  plots  ilteniat«  esoh  year. 

*  Average  of  mineral  mannre.  alternating  with  ammoniimi-ialti. 

*  Average  of  ammoDium-salta,  altematin^  with  mineral  manure. 

*  For  1878  and  previously,  300  lbs.  ■ulphata  of  ammoninin,  500  Ibo.  impe-cRke, 
with  BoperphoBphate,  the  latter  made  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

acre.*  The  same  quantity  of  superphoiphate  (3^  cwti.)  is  applied 
in  all  cases  ;  but  an  increased  amount  of  the  sulphates  of  soaium 
and  magnesium  is  applied  to  Plots  12  and  14,  the  quantities  of 
the  two  sulphates  being  respectively  366i^  and  280  lbs. 

The  "  ammonium-salts  "  are  in  every  case  a  mixture  of  eqnaJ 
parts  of  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of  commerce.  The  400  Iba. 
of  ammonium-salts,  the  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  sodiam,  and  the 
1700  lbs.  of  rape-cake  are  believed  to  contain  approximate!  r  the 
same  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  the  rape-cake  is  spmewhat  vanabte 
in  composition. 

In  Table  XXXVIII.  will  be  found  an  estimate  of  the  qnan- 
tity  of  each  substance  annually  applied  in  manure,  expi 
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in  lbs.  per  acre.  The  estimated  composition  of  the  farm; 
manure  applied  on  Plot  2  must  be  taken  as  approximate  < 
The  small  quantities  of  magnesia  and  soda  credited  to  '. 
11-13  are  contained  in  the  bone-ash  used. 

All  the  manures,  except  the  dung,  are  sown  broad- 
during  sowing  two  screens  are  carried  along  the  boundari 
the  plots  to  prevent  the  manure  being  carried  beyond  its  p: 
limits.  The  autumn  manures  are  ploughed  or  harrowed 
soon  as  possible  after  sowing,  the  wheat  being  drilled  afterw 
The  spring  manures  are  top-dressed. 

The  farmyard-manure,  the  superphosphate,  and  the  sulp 
of  potassium,    sodium,    and    magnesium,    have    always 
applied   in    the    autumn.      During    the    first    six    season 
which  the  drainage-waters  were  collected  the  ammonium 
were  applied  on  all  the  plots  in  the  autumn,  and   had 
uniformly  so  applied  for  many  years  previously.     Since  18 
the  ammonium-salts  have  been  applied  on  Plot  15  at  a  difi 
time  from   the  other   plots.      In  the  five  seasons,   1872- 
1876-7,  Plot  15  received  its  ammonia  in  the  spring,  the 
plots  in    the  autumn.      Since   this   time  the   order   has 
reversed.  Plot  15  receiving  ammonium-salts  in  the  autumn 
all  the  remaining  plots  in  the  spring.     The  nitrate  of  so 
has  always  been  applied  in  the  spring. 

As  the  dates  of  sowing  manure  and  of  harvest  are  p 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the  compos 
of  the  drainage- waters,  a  summary  of  these  particulars  is  | 
in  Table  XXXIX. 

Table  XXXIX. — Dates  of  Sowing  Mamubes  and  of  Habyi 

Bboadbalk  Field,  1866-7  to  1880-1. 


Hakubes  Applied. 

Season. 

Mineral  Manures. 

Ammonium^salts. 

Nitrate  of 
Sodium. 

Wb«ai 

Plot  16. 

Other  Plots. 

1866-7 

Nov.  5-6. 

Nov.  5-6. 

Mar.  25. 

Aug. : 

1867-8 

Oct.  30-Nov.  1. 

Oct.  80-Nov.  1. 

„    18. 

July; 

1868-9 

„     28-31. 

Oct.  28-31. 

Apr.    1. 

Aug. 

1869-70 

„    30-Nov.  2. 

Oct.  30-Nov.  2. 

Mar.  25. 

»» 

1870-1 

„     18-22. 

Oct.  18-22. 

„    23. 

»» 

1871-2 

„     16-17. 

Oct.  16-17. 

„      7. 

>i 

1872-3 

„     17-18. 

Mar.  25. 

Oct.  17-18. 

,.    25. 

t) 

1873-4 

„     27-28. 

M     19. 

„    27-28. 

,.    19. 

1) 

1874-5 

.,    20-23. 

„    23. 

„     20-23. 

„    23. 

>i 

1875-6 

„    29-30. 

o    24. 

„     29-30. 

,.    24. 

•f 

1876-7 

„     16-17. 

Apr.  11. 

„     16-17. 

Apr.  11. 

)} 

1877-8 

Nov.  2-3. 

Nov.  2-3. 

Mar.  14. 

Mar.  14. 

»» 

1878-9 

Oct.  14-15. 

Oct.  14-15. 

„    10-18. 

„    10. 

Sept. 

.879-80 

„    22. 

„    22. 

„      9. 

»»      "• 

Aug. 

880-81 

„     15-16. 

.,    25. 

„    12. 

M     12. 

»> 

1881-2 

.,    27-28. 

„    27-28.'  Feb.  23. 

Feb.  23. 

• 
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2.  The  Composition  of  the  Drainage-Waters. 

The  first  investigation  upon  the  composition  of  the  drainage- 
waters  from  Broadbalk  Field  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Voelcker. 
He  examined  in  all  five  series  of  drain-waters,  each  collected 
when  the  drains  were  flowing  largely,  and  including  samples 
'rom  nearly  all  the  pipes.  The  collections  were  made  on 
Dec.  6,  1866 ;  on  May  21,  1867  ;  on  Jan.  13,  1868 ;  on 
April  21, 1868 :  and  on  Dec.  29,  1868.  The  results  of  the  65 
analyses  are  given  in  detail  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Composition  of 
'Waters  of  Land-Drainage.,"  communicated  by  Dr.  Voelcker  to 
this  •Journal '  in  1874,  page  132.» 

In  Table  XL.  we  have  recalculated  into  parts  per  million  t 

"^principal  ingredients  found  in  two  of  the  most  characteristic 

*^ies  of  waters,  and  have  also  given  the  mean  composition  of 

|he  drainage   from    each   plot,    calculated   from  the    whole   of 

*^r.  Voelcker's  analyses.^     The  collection  on  Jan.  13,  1868,  was 

^he  first  considerable  running  after  the  application  of  the  autumn 

'Manures ;  the  collection  on  April  21  was  a  later  running  in  the 

^^  season,  after  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  sodium  to 

'^'ot  9.     From    want  of  space,    the  determinations   of  organic 

'Batter  (by  ignition),-  oxide  of  iron,  carbonic  acid,  and  silica 

^  omitted. 

*^r.  Voelcker's  analyses  are  of  special  value,  as  they  are  the 

^^y  ones  giving  a  full  account  of  the  mineral  constituents  con- 

^'Hed  in  the  waters  from  the  various  plots.     We  shall,  however, 

P^^pone  the  consideration  of  the  results  until  we  have  the  whole 

'^^ect  before  us. 

J.  *  he  next  examination  of  the  Broadbalk  waters  was  made  by 

''*  Frankland.     He  made  in  all  103  analyses,  the  collections 

^^^Hding  from  Jan.  13,  1868,  to  Feb.  26,  1873.     Five  of  these 

p,      -A.  Summary  of  the  results  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Voelcker  to  the 
^*^ical  Society  in  1871 ;  see  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  xxiv.  276. 
'     "VTe  have  giren  the  whole  of  the  analyses  of  rain  and  drainage-water  in 


r.^i4.ligiam8  per   litre,"   commonly  employed  on    the  Continent.     For  those 


^  ^^iish  readers  to  whom  a  million  may  appear  a  vague  term  we  may  here  state, 
^^^^  I  inch  of  water  per  acre  weighs  226,263  lbs.,  consequently  10  parts  per 
r^ion  of  nitrogen,  lime,  or  any  other  constituent  in  a  drainage-water,  corre- 
^**^d8  to  a  loss  of  2*26  lbs.  per  acre  for  each  inch  of  drainage. 

^  The  mean  composition  of  the  drainage  from  Plot  2  is  calculated  from  two 
Jj^^yses,  that  of  Plot  15  from  three  analy^ies,  the  other  means  are  calculated 
^^  fife  analyses.  The  potash  and  soda  were  determined  only  in  the  last  four 
"^*^e3  of  waters.  Phosphoric  acid  was  determined  in  the  fourth  series  of  waters, 
*^^  partly  in  the  second  and  third ;  the  means  given  are  of  two  determinations, 
*T^  in  the  case  of  Plots  7,  8,  and  9,  in  which  phosphoric  acid  was  only  deter- 
"^*^«d  in  the  fourth  aeries. 
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Tablx  XL. — CoMFoainoM  of  DBAOtAOi-WATBits  from  Bsoasb 
in  parts  per  Millioh  (Db.  Yoklokeb). 


MiB«.-la.  Poluli.     SsdL 


jABBiBT  13, 1868. 

s 

412'9 

lSfi-7 

,., 

.1-4 

1.1-7 

0-05 

12-5 

ai-9 

i 

SM 

258-7 

102-0 

4-6 

2-4 

5-9 

0-13 

6-7 

14-6 

: 

405' 0 

J51-6 

6-6 

10-3 

14*9 

0-16 

9-3 

16-7 

11 

525-0 

179-6 

9  1 

8'6 

10'3 

0-02 

17-0 

36-6 

II 

G36-4 

235-8 

7-7 

1-9 

15-1 

0-07 

28-1 

28-1 

i: 

720-7 

247-3 

80 

3-9 

14-4 

0-07 

Sl-0 

]] 

108-7 

3-9 

1-7 

42-0 

015 

12-0 

18-7 

10 

208'9 

7-7 

20 

201-6 

8-0 

18 

234-7 

8-9 

»-7 

34-4 

0-05 

30- r 

57-4 

i; 

IS 

672-1 

246-0 

8-3 

S-9 

80 

0-H 

35- 0 

58-4 

II 

14 

7&^-0 

270-3 

16-1 

0-7 

81 

0-06 

37'7 

60-6 

1! 

U 

822' 1 

274-3 

12-7 

9-S 

18' 1 

0-21 

40-5 

36-6 

r 

16 

a«>-b 

U2'3 

5-9 

3-7 

41 

0-09 

18-5 

17-7 

Apkil  21, 1868. 


tM 

202-1 

85-1 

I-O 

9-6 

trace 

8-3 

269-3 

95-1 

2-9 

93 

trace 

10-4 

114-4 

008 

16-6 

102-3 

15-1 

153-6 

lll-l 

0-09 

10' 1 

17-7 

11 

298-6 

117-1 

17-7 

384-1 

138-3 

16' 8 

0'50 

7-3 

13 

396-4 

100-3 

15-9 

018 

20'9 

U 

423-6 

157-3 

10-0 

22-9 

16 

146-0 

10-1 

12-4 

102-6 

... 

"■"" 

5-9 

14-6 

HiAM  or  Fivi  (OB  riwBB)  CoLLEcnons. 


s 

476-1 

147-4 

4-9 

13' 7 

, 

98-1 

1-7 

fi-0 

0  12 

39 

10-7 

124-3 

5-4 

11-7 

0-13 

51 

111 

407-6 

143-9 

4-4 

10-7 

0-20 

8-5 

20-7 

492-4 

181-4 

2-9 

10-9 

0-07 

14-0 

26-1 

8 

348-4 

197-3 

2-7 

10'6 

0'27 

16'9 

39-4 

8 

423-9 

118-1 

56-1 

024 

18 '4 

12-0 

10 

406-9 

1541 

1-9 

7-1 

0-08 

13-9 

32-0 

11 

423 '9 

165-6 

1-0 

0-17 

2'7 

30-9 

544-S 

201-4 

226-7 

11-6 

1-0 

585-3 

201  1 

5'3 

14  3 

0-n 

24-2 

24-6 

1 

16 

286-7 

117-1 

2-4 

5-1 

000 

7-0 

Jl-4 
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collections,  namely  those  on  Jan.  5,  May  18,  and  Oct.  26,  1872  ; 
and  on  Jan.  19  and  Feb.  26,  1873,  included  drainage-waters 
from  nearly  all  the  plots.  The  collections  represented  both  large 
and  small  runnings  of  the  drains.  In  Table  XLI.  will  be  found 
analyses  of  the  waters  collected  on  Jan.  5  and  on  May  18,  1872. 
The  first  of  these  collections  represents  the  first  general  running 
of  the  drains  since  the  application  of  the  autumn  manures;  the 
pipes  were  in  moderate  flow.  The  second  series  of  waters 
^presents  a  small  flow  of  the  pipes  later  in  the  same  season,  and 
after  the  application  of  nitrate  of  sodium  to  Plot  9.  The  mean 
composition  of  the  five  general  collections  will  also  be  found  in  the 
table.  •  The  whole  of  the  results  have  been  published  in  detail 
w  the  'Sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers'  Pollution  Commission,' 
1874,  pp.  58-68.  ^ 

Since  the  examination  by  Dr.  Frankland,  the  composition  of 
^he  drainage- waters  has  been  further  investigated  at  Rotham- 
•ted.    The  analyses  previously  made  had  shown  that  very  con- 
siderable   quantities    of    nitric    acid    were     removed    in-  the 
drainage-waters  from  the  plots  receiving   ammonium-salts  or 
"titrate  of  sodium.     This  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage  appeared 
^  be,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  part  of  the  sub- 
J®^  most  requiring  a  fuller  investigation ;    the  work  done  at 
*^thamsted  has  therefore  been  chiefly  directed  to  this  part  of 
*|*®  question.     The  examination  of  the  waters  has  consisted  in 
**^®  determination    of  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorine 
fr^nt,  with  qualitative  testing  for  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid. 
,*^6  methods  employed  were  the  same  as  those  already  men- 
y^Oed  when  speaking  of  the  analysis  of  the  waters  from  the 
'^in-gauges. 

.  -By  confining  the  examination  of  the  waters  to  the  determina- 

'^*i  of  the  two  constituents  just  named,  it  has  been  possible  to 

iJI^Oiine  a  far  larger  number  of  waters  than  could  otherwise  have 

^^ii  accomplished.     The  analyses  made  include  one  series  of 

.^^rs  collected    in    1876,    eight   series   collected  in    1877-8, 

,^^^y-six  series  collected  in    1878-9,    fourteen    collected    in 

^^79-80,  and  forty  collected  in  1880-1.     During  the  last  three 

'^^^ons,  individual  or  mixed   samples,  including  nearly  every 

r^^ning  of  the  drains,  have  been  submitted  to  analysis.     The 

J^^l  number  of  samples  analysed  is  about  1300.     The  greater 

•^^  of  these  analyses  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  A.  Peake.     We 

^^^1  be  unable  to  give  the  results  in  detail  from  want  of  space. 

In  considering  the  facts  which  the  investigations  of  Voelcker, 

^  '^  The  mean  composition  of  the  water  from  Plots  2  and  9,  is  calculated  from 
^Xrr  analyses,  that  of  Plot  16  from  three  analyses.  The  organic  carbon  and 
^r5^rogen  in  the  water  of  Plot  10  is  the  mean  of  four  analyses.  The  other  means 
^^i«KDt  fiTe  analyses. 
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Table  XLT. — Composition  of  Dbainage-Watebs  from  Bboap 
Field  in  parts  per  Million.     (Db.  Fbankland.) 


Plots. 


Total 

Solid 

Matter. 

Carbon 

in  Organic 

Matter. 

Nitrogen  as : 

Gblorine. 

Organic 
Matter. 

Am- 
monia. 

Nitrates 

and 
Nitrites. 

Total 
Nitrogen. 

T 

Hai 


January  5, 1872. 


2 
3&4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14  . 
16 
16 


512-0 

4-52 

344-0 

2-17 

482-4 

1-59 

701-6 

1-57 

862-4 

1-94 

1239-6 

1-80 

505-2 

1-51 

734-4 

•  • 

931-2 

0-90 

1016-4 

1-09 

1056-0 

1-24 

1059-2 

1-63 

1162-4 

1-27 

351-2 

12  13 

1-41 
0-57 
0-60 
0-52 
0-65 
0-83 
0-60 


0" 

0 

0- 

0- 

0- 

2 


64 
47 
51 
54 
59 
77 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


-17 

25^9 

27-5 

33-5 

-02 

13-1 

13-7 

14^0 

-01 

14-2 

14-8 

14-5 

•01 

27-8 

28-3 

43-0 

•01 

47-4 

48-1 

68-5 

-01 

78-4 

79-3 

112-5 

•01 

23-1 

23-7 

180 

-01 

55-6 

.  • 

73-5 

-01 

66-8 

67-5 

925 

•00 

57-7 

58-2 

80-5 

•00 

59-2 

59-7 

91-0 

•01 

57-8 

58-4 

95-0 

•01 

72-5 

73-1 

57-5 

•01 

13-2 

160 

12-5 

3&4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 


2 

8&4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 


Mat  18, 1872. 


165  0 

1-50 

238-0 

1-35 

363  0 

2-03 

318-0 

1-67 

381-0 

1-97 

381-0 

1-80 

347-0 

1-39 

396  0 

1-28 

439  0 

1-72 

484-0 

2-19 

478-0 

2-47 

426-0 

2-26 

0-24 
0-20 
0-29 
0-32 
0-52 
0-53 
0-32 
0-28 
0-31 
0-51 
0-41 
0-47 


000 

0-3 

06 

10-5 

0-00 

0-7 

0-9 

7^5 

000 

0-5 

0-8 

11-0 

000 

0-6 

0-9 

19-5 

0^04 

0-9 

1-5 

16-0 

000 

16-5 

17-0 

12-5 

0^00 

9-4 

9-7 

20-0 

0^00 

83 

8-6 

23-0 

000 

4-1 

4-4 

21-0 

000 

3-2 

3-7 

21-0 

©•00 

2-3 

2-7 

21-5 

0-00 

2-2 

2-6 

9-5 

Mean  of  Five  (or  fewer)  Analyser. 


312- 

8 

4- 

209- 

3 

1- 

333 

6 

1- 

493' 

0 

2' 

592- 

4 

I' 

681- 

8 

2- 

382 

'9 

2- 

476 

•7 

1- 

554 

9 

1- 

639 

•6 

1- 

674 

•3 

2- 

662 

•6 

2' 

562 

•9 

2- 

281 

■1 

5' 

•57 
-51 

-88 
•04 
•84 
-15 
-10 
•68 
•35 
•47 
•15 
•21 
•63 
•61 


18' 

8 

10' 

1 

10 

3 

26' 

3 

41' 

7 

50 

"2 

13 

0 

42 

2 

45 

6 

41 

•6 

46 

2 

46 

•0 

21 

•1 

10 

•8 
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Frajikland,  and  our  own  more  recent  work  have  established,  it 
ipvill  be  convenient  to  consider  (1)  the  variations  in  the  com- 
I>osition  of  the  water  due  to  the  character  and  stage  of  the 
I'umiing ;  (2)  the  influence  both  of  the  manure  and  of  the  time 
of  jrear.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  lost  by  drainage  will  be 
considered  in  the  concluding  section. 

• 

Influence  of  the  Character  and  Stage  op  the 

Running. 

^^ehave  already  called  attention,  when  speaking  of  the  waters 

obtained  from  the  drain-gauges,  to  the  existence  of  two  distinct 

'^inds  of  drainage- water  in  our  clay  soils,  one  which  has  come 

^A^'cctly  from  the  surface  through  small  channels  in  the  soil, 

^^d  the  other  which   consists  of  the  general  discharge  of  the 

*^tiirated  soil ;  this  fact  is  of  considerable  help  in  explaining 

^*ie  variations  in  composition  observed  in  the  drainage-waters 

*roin  the  same  plot.     Supposing  that  the  soluble  matter  in  a  soil 

^'   ^Qually  diffused  throughout   it,   the    drainage-water  will  be 

'Weaker  in  proportion  as  surface-water  preponderates  in  the  dis- 

^"^arge.     This  surface-water  will  consist  partly  of  the  discharge 

^rom  the  upper  layer  of  soil,   and  partly  of  little  altered  rain- 

^*ter,  both  of  these  gaining  access  to  the  drains  through  the 

^t^annels    in  the    soil.      This  drainage  from    the  surface  will 

P*^cede  the  general  discharge  from  the  mass  of  soil  above  the 

V^n-pipe.     The  admixture  of  rain-water    will  be  most  con- 

**^erable  during   heavy    rain,  when  water  accumulates  on  the 

*^face  of  the  land,  as  water  will  then  stand  over  the  heads  of  all 

l^^ing  channels.     Drainage  from  the  surface  will  cease  soon 

^^r  rain  has  stopped,  the  upper  layer  of  soil  being  the  first 

^  lose  its  supersaturated  condition.     As  the  running  at  the  pipe 

I  **^inishes,  the  drainage- water  will  be  successively  furnished  by 

^^"^r  and  yet  lower  layers  of  soil,  till  the  soil  is  no  longer  in  a 

^I^rsaturated  condition  above  the  drain-pipe. 

VJnder  the  conditions  assumed,  it  is  clear  that  the  drainage- 

jr  collected  at  the  commencement  of  a  running  will  be  much 

ker  than  that  collected  at  the  end.     A  collection  made  during: 

^    *Xeavy,   long-continued  rain,  when  the  drains  are  rapidly  dis- 

^J^^^Tging,  will  also  be  much  weaker  than  a  collection  made  from 

^^^  same  soil  when  the  rainfall  is  moderate,  and  the  discharge 

^^  Stains  a  less  proportion  of  surface-water. 

*This  is  exactly  what  we  observe  in  studying  the  composition 
the  drainage-waters  obtained  after  the  soluble  manures  have 
'ome  diffused  throughout  the  soil.     One  would  perhaps  have 
\J)ected  that  the  soluble  salts  (chlorides  for  instance)  applied 
the  land  as  manure  would  appear  in  gradually  diminishing 
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proportion  ia  the  drainage-waters,  each  succeeding  discharge 
being  weaker  than  the  one  preceding ;  this,  however,  is  not  th< 
case.  The  soluble  salts  are  indeed  gradually  removed  in  th< 
drainage-waters,  but  weak  discharges  are  followed  by  strong 
and  strong  by  weak,  the  composition  of  the  water  depending  oi 
the  amount  of  the  rainfall  which  occasions  the  outflow,  and  oi 
the  stage  of  the  running  at  which  the  sample  is  taken. 

There  is  usually  a  distinction  visible  to  the  eye  between  ai 
outflow  containing  much  direct  channel  water,  and  one  consisting 
wholly  of  the  true  discharge  from  the  soil ;  the  former  is  usually 
more  or  less  turbid,  the  latter  always  clear.  The  direct  channel 
water  is,  in  fact,  always  turbid,  save  after  hard  frost,  or  shortL 
after  the  application  of  the  artificial  manures.  We  owe  t< 
W.  Skey,  and  to  Th.  Schloesing,  the  observation  that  thi 
presence  of  various  salts,  especially  salts  of  calcium,  determine 
the  coagulation  of  the  particles  of  clay.  In  Broadbalk  Fiek 
the  drainage-waters  from  the  plots  receiving  ammonium-salts  an 
especially  bright  for  some  little  time  after  these  salts  have  beei 
applied  ;  nitrate  of  sodium  does  not  produce  the  same  result.  Th< 
reason  of  this  fact  is  that  ammonium-salts  greatly  increase  th< 
amount  of  lime  in  the  drainage-waters,  the  sulphate  or  chloride  o 
ammonium  reacting  upon  the  chalk  of  the  soil,  sulphate  anc 
chloride  of  calcium  being  produced,  while  nitrate  of  sodiun 
produces  no  such  effect. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  difference  in  composition  o 
turbid  and  clear  waters  is  afforded  by  Frank  land's  analyses  o 
January  19,  and  February  26,  1873.  On  January  19  there  was 
a  small  flow  of  the  drains ;  all  the  waters  were  clear.  The  next 
running  took  place  on  February  26.  There  was  again  a  small 
flow,  resulting  from  the  thaw  of  snow  ;  all  the  waters  were  turbid. 
The  mean  composition  of  the  dissolved  matter  in  the  drainage- 
water  from  Plots  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  on  these  two  dates 
will  be  found  in  Table  XLII. 

Table  XLII. — Composition  of  Cleab  and  Tubbid  Dbainage-Watebs 
from  Bboadbalk  Field,  in  parts  per  Million.   (Dr.  Fbakklanb.) 


ToUl 

Si.lid 

Matter. 

Garbon 

Nitrogen  as 

Date  of  CoUectioo. 

in 
Organic 
Matter. 

Organic 
Matter. 

Am- 
monia. 

Nitrates 

and' 
Nitrites. 

Total 
Nitrogen. 

1 
Chlorine. 

1873. 
Jan.  19  (clear) 

Feb.  26  (turbid)    .. 

543*9 
311-3 

1-21 
2-96 

0-39 
0-78 

•03 
•07 

152 
61 

156 
6-9 

276 
18^7 
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It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  total  solid  matter,  and  especially 
the  nitrates  and  chlorides,  are  greatly  diminished  in  the  turbid 
Water,  the  organic  matter  and  the  ammonia  have  greatly  in- 
^^'cased.  The  excess  of  organic  matter  in  turbid  waters,  and 
fhe  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  as  the  turbidity 
^'^ci'eases,  have  been  already  noticed  when  speaking  of  the 
^Ateis  from  the  drain-gauges ;  the  same  facts  reappear  in  the 
analyses  of  the  Broadbalk  waters,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
^^  following  numbers  representing,  in  parts  per  million,  the  mean 
''^^Its  found  by  Dr.  Frankland  for  the  waters  from  Plots  2-15. 


OooditkmofWaten. 


Nmnber  of 
Aoaljiies. 


Organic 
Carbon. 


Organic 
Nitrogen. 


at 

^^litly  turbid 

^'^HMd ..     .. 

^«**turbid  .. 


20 

1-34 

0-44 

82 

1-87 

0-47 

28 

2-46 

0-59 

6 

7-55 

1-69 

Ratio  of  Nitrogen 
to  Carbon. 


1 :  303 
1 :  401 
1:415 
1 :  4-48 


'I'he  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  the  drainage- waters 
irom  cropped  land  is  seen  to  be  rather  higher  than  in  the  waters 
'^m  a  bare  fallow  (see  Part  11.  vol  xvii.  p.  336). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  different  composition  of  drainage- 
^^tetg  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  a  running,  we  give  oo^ 
the  next  page  the  amounts  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  found  in 
"^®  drainage- waters  collected  on  the  evening  of  June  2,  1879^ 
***d  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  The  evening  col-- 
^®^on  was  made  about  one  hour  after  the  drains  had  startedt* 
^DQing ;  the  collection  next  morning  was  made  when  the  • 
^'^ins  were  ceasing  to  run. 

^he  increase  in  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  towards  the  end  of ' 
^®  itinning  is  here  extremely  striking.     The  waters  collected 
p^  June  2  were  all  more  or  less  turbid,  especially  those  from 
Jot%  3&4,  5,  9,  and  12-18.     The  waters  caught  on  June  3  were- 
.  *  clear.    This  year  the  ammonium-salts  were  applied  to  Plot  15' 
^  aiitumn,  and  to  all  other  plots  in  the  spring. 
.    ^^e  have  already  stated  that  the  rule  that   drainage- waters 
^^''^ease  in  strength  towards  the  end  of  the  running  is  true  in  all 
^'^^  in  which  the  soluble  salts  are  at  the  time  tolerably  diffused 
i^^Hghout  the  soil ;   it   applies,  in  fact,  to  those  cases  only. 
.  ^^n  soluble  manures  have  recently  been  applied  to  the  surface, 
^^  drainage-waters  always  decrease  in  richness  towards  the  end 
^^l^e  running.     In  this  case  the  layer  of  soil  richest  in  soluble 
?*^^  is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  drains.    As  after  rain 
^^   ceased,  the  upper  layer  of  soil  will  be  the  first  to  cease 
"^OU  XVIII. — 8.  8.  C 
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Table  XLIII. — Chlobine  and  Nitbogen  as  Nitbio  Acid  uiDbainaoe- 
Watebs  from  Bboadbalk  Field  collected  near  the  begimiing  and 
end  of  a  running,  in  June  1879,  in  parts  per  Million. 


Manuring. 

Jane  2. 

June  3. 

Plots. 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Chlorine. 

u 
Nitrates. 

Chlorine. 

as 

NitratM. 

8&4 

UnmaDured        

0-8 

none 

2-3 

0-9 

6 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure    .. 

0-6 

none 

31 

1-5 

6 

200  lbs.  Amm.  Salts  and  Mins. 

12-6 

0-9 

23-6 

4-0 

7 

400  lbs.         „          „ 

22-3 

30 

430 

6-5 

8 

600  lbs          „          „ 

38-9 

9-3 

58-4 

13-8 

9 

550  lbs.  Nit.  Sodium  and  Mins. 

2-2 

12  0 

7-6 

31-7 

10 

400  lbs.  Ammonium-Salts 

34-8 

16-2 

61-4 

25-7 

11 

Ditto,  with  Superphosphate     .. 

37- 1 

10-7 

66-9 

18-6 

19 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  Sulph.  Sodium 

35-8 

7-8 

59-8 

13-3 

18 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  Sulph.  Potass. 

33-9 

4-3 

631 

7-9 

14 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  Sulph.  Mag. .. 

34-6 

7-3 

43-3 

10-5 

16 

400  lbs.  Amm.  Salts  and  Mins. 

4-5 

3*2 

12-1 

7-9 

17 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure    .. 

2-5 

none 

7-3 

1-5 

18 

400  lbs.  Ammonium-Salts 

29-7 

3-9 

56-7 

1 

7-7 

discharging,  while  drainage  will  continue  for  some  time  at  a 
diminishing  rate  from  lower  and  lower  layers  of  soil,  it  is  plain 
that  the  waters  will  under  these  circumstances  become  weaker 
as  the  drain  ceases  to  run. 

The  waters  from  several  of  the  plots  have  been  collected  at 
frequent  intervals  while  the  drains  were  running,  with  the  espe- 
cial object  of  ascertaining  if  any  alteration  in  the  composition 
of  the  waters  occurred.  A  selection  of  some  of  the  more  charac- 
teristic results  recorded  for  Plots  12  and  13  during  a  single 
season  will  be  found  in  Table  XLIV.  Numerous  other  hourly 
collections  have  been  made,  showing  similar  results. 

The  ammonium-salts  were  applied  to  Plots  12  and  13  on 
March  12,  1879.  The  first  running  of  the  drains  occurred  on 
April  7  ;  the  pipes  had  been  running  for  at  least  an  hour  when 
the  first  collection  was  made ;  the  size  of  the  stream  was  then 
about  two-tenths  of  the  pipe.  No  rain  fell  during  the  collec- 
tions ;  the  waters  were  all  clear.  The  result  of  the  hourly 
examination  made  shows  that  both  chlorides  and  nitrates  had 
diminished  to  less  than  one-half  of  their  first  amount  by  the 
time  the  drains  had  ceased  to  run,  eight  hours  after  the  first 
collection. 

The  next  running  took  place  on  April  13.     The  pipes  ran 

for  at  least  an  hour  before  the  first  collection  at  2  P.M.     The 

'^ize  of  the  stream  at  this  time  was  about  four-tenths  of  the  pipe. 

T'he  waters  were  clear.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chlorides  in 

the  first  collection  at  this  date  are  much  larger  than  they  were  at 
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Tablv  XLIVd — ^Altbbation  in  Goxpositiok  of  Dbainagx-Watsbs 
from  Bboaobalk  Fibld  during  the  oourso  of  their  running :  parts 
perMiLuoir. 


Plot  12. 

Plot  13. 

^>ito  orCbUection. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen  ai 
Nitric  Add. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen  M 
Nitric  Add. 

,    ..          1879. 

^Pnir.  7A.M 

83-4 

25-4 

101-4 

29-4 

1               V     H         ••          •  • 

68-6 

•  • 

88-6 

•  • 

5 

58*8 

18-2 

700 

201 

»       10    „ 

58-4 

•  • 

62-2 

•  • 

«       1  1    ^      •• 

50-2 

14-6 

57-8 

16-1 

n        XM)OQ 

470 

• . 

M'4 

•  • 

n              IPJC 

43-4 

12-6 

50-0 

140 

»               '■     n       **        ** 

400 

•  • 

45-4 

•• 

tt                 O     ff        ••         •• 

87-6 

11-2 

43*8 

•• 

■           4    „      ..      •. 

• . 

•  • 

« 

41-2 

11-5 

AprflX^2pji.  ..      .. 

65-0 

26-9 

790 

84-2 

*•                          «        yf        ••             •• 

59-0 

21-2 

66-2 

23-9 

"                            V        |f         ••              •• 

54-4 

18-2 

60-2 

20-7 

• 

^^^•7aji.    ..      .. 

68-7 

16*9 

67-3 

9-9 

»•       10    „     ^. 

78*3 

17-6 

760 

13-4 

n            lp.M 

68-6 

17-2 

63-8 

16-6 

•»  '^-'iS    „ 

62-3 

16-2 

651 

12-5 

^^Jyi.  ioajl  ..    .. 

21-7 

1-7 

22-9 

0-5 

♦»       iK)on 

301 

2-1 

23-6 

0-5 

•»        2f.1i.  ..      .. 

33-1 

2-9 

84-7 

0-9 

4 

35-7 

2*9 

82*6 

0-7 

«     n       -.        .. 

36-2 

3-4 

30-6 

0-4 

"   8 :  ..  .. 

86-8 

3-5 

36-7 

0-9 

'^'^^a.SAjf.     .. 

16-2 

0-6 

18-4 

none 

»•        10    ^ 

20-2 

0-2 

20-8 

0-2 

soon 

22-6 

0-6 

23-1 

none 

"         4pji. 

22-7 

0-6 

25-3 

0-4 

*««*^  17,  8  AJI.  .. 

19-9 

23-3 

20-7 

20-2 

M          noon  •  • 

21-2 

23-3 

23*0 

221 

the 


7^  ^od  of  the  previous  runnings  the  drains  being  now  fed  bj 
discharge  of  a  higher  layer  of  soil ;  the  chlorides  also  do 
"^^  &dl  so  low  at  the  close  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  soluble 
^^  having  now  become  more  equally  diffused  throughout 
™ioiL 
^«  drains  ran  for  the  next  time  on  May  29  ;  they  had  been 
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discharging  for  at  least  an  hour  when  the  first  collection  W9 
made.  The  size  of  the  stream  at  7  A.M.  was  aboat  half  tfa 
pipe.  The  waters  were  then  slightly  turbid,  and  especially  froi 
Plot  13  ;  the  subsequent  collections  were  all  clear.  During  tb 
first  three  hours  it  will  be  seen  that  the  waters  became  stronge 
but  that  afterwards  they  became  decidedly  weaker.  We  ai 
here  perhaps  at  the  turning-point  for  the  season:  the  layc 
of  soil  richest  in  chlorides  lies  now  not  far  above  the  level  t 
the  drains. 

The  runnings  of  these  plots  on  June  2  and  3  have  bee 
already  given  (Table  XLIII.) ;  the  succeeding  runnings  o 
July  1  and  August  3, 1879,  and  February  17,  1880,  are  given  i 
Table  XLI V.  These  are  by  no  means  the  only  runnings  whic 
occurred  during  the  season,  which  was  very  wet,  they  are  sc 
lected  as  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  waters  i 
certain  characteristic  periods.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  Jun 
onwards  the  chlorides 'in  the  drainage-waters  tend  to  increas 
as  the  flow  of  water  diminishes,  the  upper  soil  being  no^ 
poorer  in  chlorides  than  the  soil  immediately  surrounding  tfa 
drain-pipes. 

The  nitrates,  being  salts  nearly  equally  diffusible  with  tfa 
chlorides,  generally  rise  and  fall  with  them,  though  frequently  i 
very  different  proportion.  Cases,  however,  may  occur  in  whic 
the  chlorides  and  nitrates  are  not  distributed  throughout  the  so 
in  the  same  manner.  As  nitrification  takes  place  most  activel 
in  the  upper  layers  of  soil,  a  band  of  nitrates  may  be  forme 
near  the  surface  of  a  soil  in  which  the  chlorides  are  equall 
diffused.  In  such  a  soil  the  nitrates  may  diminish  in  tfa 
drainage-water  with  a  diminishing  flow  of  the  drains,  while  tfa 
chlorides  increase.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  afforded  fa 
the  runnings  of  Plot  15  on  Nov.  15  and  16, 1880.  Plot  15  ha 
received  its  ammonium-salts  on  Oct.  25 ;  heavy  rain  foUowe 
from  the  26th  to  the  29th ;  the  chlorides  were  thus  washed  inl 
the  lower  layers  of  the  soil  before  any  considerable  nitrificatio 
had  taken  place.  On  Nov.  15,  when  the  drains  next  ran,  tl 
surface  soil  had  become  rich  in  nitrates,  the  chlorides  occupyin 
a  much  lower  level.  In  three  successive  collections  the  nitrogc 
and  chlorine  found  were,  in  parts  per  million,  as  follows : — 


Nitrogen  as 
Nitrates. 


November  15,  4  p.m. 

ff  16,  8  A.M. 

H         16,  2  P.M. 


67-8 
50-0 
34-6 


Chlorine. 


39-0 
60-6 
631 
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The  nitrates  thus  fell  very  considerably  towards  the  end  of  the 
moiiiiig,  while  the  chlorides  as  strikingly  increased. 

Influence  of  the  Chabacteb  of  the  Maiojbe  and 

Time  of  Yeab. 

In  considering  this  division  of  the  subject,  we  shall  take  first 
"^^ose  facts  which  are  shown  only  by  Voelcker's  or  Frankland's 
^QAljses,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  those  which  can  also  be  illus- 
^i^ted  by  the  later  Rothamsted  results. 

^ABui  XLY. — ^Mean  of  Ten  Akalyses  of  Bboadbale  Drainage- 
HITateb,  by  Yoeloxeb  and  Fbankland,  in  parts  per  Million. 


Nitrogen 

PLOfT. 

Total  Solid 
Matter. 

Lime  and 
Magneela.* 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen  as 
Nitrates. 

per  Acre 
per  inoh  of 
Drainage. 

Ftf  MUIioiL 

Per  MUUon. 

Per  MiUion. 

PerMiUlon. 

Iba. 

s 

367-2 

123 

19-4 

11-5 

2-60 

SM 

227-8 

99 

10-4 

3-9 

0-88 

6 

329-8 

132 

10-7 

4-7 

106 

6 

450-3 

171 

23-5 

90 

2-04 

7 

542-4 

207 

33-9 

15-9 

3-60 

8 

615-1 

222 

44-8 

20*2 

4-57 

9 

405-7 

126 

12-4 

160 

3-62 

10 

441-8 

173 

37-1 

17-6 

3-98 

11 

490-4 

197 

38-6 

19*4 

4-39 

IS 

585-3 

218 

36-3 

17-7 

4-01 

IS 

609-3 

232 

41-4 

19-5 

4-41 

14 

630-6 

244 

42-7 

19  8 

4.48 

W 

571-3 

217 

22-9 

20-9 

4-73 

16 

284-6 

1 

120 

11-2 

6-9 

1-56 

*l*wo  of  the  plots  in    Broadbalk  provided  with  drain-pipes 

^^ive  no  manure.    On  Plot  3  &  4,  one-half  (3)  has  remained  un- 

^^iwred  since  1840 ;  while  the  other  half  (4)  was  last  manured 

^^  the  crop  of  1851 ;  and  Plot  16  was  last  manured  for  the  crop 

^*^    1864.     The  drainage-water  from  these   two  plots  contains 

**^^ch  less  solid  matter  in  solution  than  the   water   from  any 

^^er  plot  in  the  field.    The  mean  of  Voelcker's  and  Frankland's 

S^^j^ses  (Table  XLV.)  shows   a   contents  of   solid  matter  of 

^^7*8  per  million  in  the  drainage- water  from  Plot  3&4,  and 

^4-6  in  the  water  from  Plot  16.     The  principal  constituents 

^  this  solid  matter  are  calcium-salts,  chiefly  the  carbonate. 

^w  ^  To  obtaia  the  mean  figures  for  total  lime  and  mag^iesia,  Frankland's  deter- 
^i^^mtiona  of  ^  Total  Hardness  "  have  been  calculated  into  lime,  and  then  averaged 
^^th  Voelcker's  residts ;  the  amount  of  magnesia  present  is  so  small  that  this 
^^^e  of  calculation  iuToWes  little  error. 

w^  t  The  mean  of  eight  analyses  of  the  water  from  Plot  15  is  here  given ;  five 
^^f^BT  to  a  period  when  the  ammonium-salts  were  applied  in  the  autumn,  as  on  the 
^|M)er  plots,  while  three  represent  winter  drainage  after  an  autumn  application 
^  miooml  manure  only. 
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The  superphosphate  and  the  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodian 
and  magnesium,  applied  to  Plot  5,  considerably  increase  tk 
contents  of  the  drainage-water,  the  dissolved  matter  rising  t 
329*8  per  million.  The  sulphate  of  calcium  present  in  th 
superphosphate,  and  the  sulphate  of  sodium,  are  the  chief  coe 
stituents  of  the  manure  which  appear  in  the  drainage-water 
the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  magnesium  also  react  on  the  lim 
contained  in  the  soil,  and  furnish  a  further  supply  of  sulphate  < 
calcium  to  the  water. 

When  ammonium-salts  are  applied  to  the  land,  the  quantit 
of  matter  removed  in  the  drainage-water  is  much  increased 
thus  in  the  water  from  Plot  10,  receiving  400  lbs.  of  ammoniun 
salts  alone,  the  dissolved  matter  reaches  441*8  per  millioi 
When  ammonium-salts  are  added  to  the  mixed  mineral  manun 
the  solid  contents  of  the  drainage-waters  rises  in  proportion  1 
the  quantity  of  these  salts  applied.  Thus  in  the  drainage-wate: 
from  Plots  6,  7  and  8,  to  which  200,  400  and  600  lbs.  ofammc 
nium-salts  are  applied,  the  mean  proportion  of  total  solid  mattt 
is  respectively  450*3,  542*4,  and  615*1  per  million. 

The  solid  matter  removed  from  the  soil  by  the  agency  of  tl: 
ammonium-salts  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate,  chloride,  and  n 
trate  of  calcium.  Probably  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  an 
chlorine  contained  in  the  ammonium-salts  unites  with  lime  an 
magnesia  in  the  soil ;  the  resulting  salts  being  soluble,  the 
will  be  removed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  drainagf 
water  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  rainfall  occurs.  The  400  lbs.  c 
ammonium-salts  would  be  able  to  remove  annually  from  th 
soil  in  this  way  about  172  lbs.  of  lime.*  The  actual  loss  o 
lime  would,  however,  be  somewhat  less,  as  a  part  of  the  sulphuri 
acid  and  chlorine  of  the  ammonium-salts  would  be  retained  b 
the  crop.  Loss  of  lime  will  also  occur  as  nitrate  of  calciun 
Ammonia  is  speedily  oxidised  to  nitric  acid  in  the  soil ;  thi 
acid  combines  with  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  soil,  an* 
nitrates  appear  in  the  drainage-water.  Supposing  that  th 
whole  of  the  ammonia  were  converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  ths 
the  resulting  nitrates  were  entirely  lost  by  drainage,  the  soi 
would  suffer  a  further  loss  of  about  172  lbs.  of  lime  for  400  Ibi 
of  ammonium-salts  applied.  On  a  cropped  soil,  of  course^  th 
loss  on  this  score  would  be  greatly  diminished,  as  the  crop  woul 
assimilate  a  large  part  of  the  nitrates  formed.  The  action  c 
ammonium-salts  in  impoverishing  a  soil  of  lime  and  magnesi 

*  This  amount  of  lime  would  of  course  not  be  removed  in  the  first  year  of  W 
application  of  ammonium-salts,  unless  the  drainage  were  especially  exoeatlYi 
As,  however,  the  soil  became  yearly  richer  in  soluble  calcium-salts,  the  drainsgi 
water  would  increase  in  strength,  until  at  lost  the  loss  by  drainage  balancedtt 
linnual  receipt. 
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tlioiild  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  their  application  to  soils 
poor  in  lime  is  in  question. 

The  nitrate  of  sc^inm  applied  on  Plot  9,  has  apparently  little 
or  no  influence  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
di^ainage-water.  The  mixed  minend  manure  being  applied 
only  on  one-half  (the  a  portion)  of  this  plot,  the  amount  of  lime 
mpplied  is  but  one-half  of  that  applied  to  Plots  5,  6,  7,  8,  &c. 
Thoagh  receiving  some  lime  in  the  manure,  the  quantity  present 
ui  the  drainage-water  is  less  than  in  the  water  from  Plot  10, 
receiving  ammonium-salts  without  lime.  This  difference  in 
action  between  nitrate  of  sodium  and  salts  of  ammonium  is 
what  we  should  expect,  as  there  are  no  known  chemical  reac- 
^ona  within  the  soil  by  which  nitrate  of  sodium  could  render 
^^e  or  magnesia  soluble. 

Prom  Plot  10  to  15  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount 
of  liioe  contained  in  the  water.  It  rises  with  the  application  of 
^perphosphate  of  lime  to  Plot  11,  and  is  still  further  increased 
H7  tlie  sulphates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  magnesium,  added 
^  PloU  12,  13,  14;  the  two  latter  sulphates  will  have  the 
^'^^tett  influence  in  removing  lime,  the  potash  and  magnesia 
'^Og  to  a  large  extent  retained  by  the  soil,  while  the  sul- 
P'^^Tic  acid  passes  into  the  drainage  as  sulphate  of  calcium. 

"I^e  steady  increase  in  strength  of  the  waters  from  Plot  12  to 

^^  isf  however,  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 

^^^^^e  considerations,  and  is  shared   by  nearly  all  their  con- 

*^^^eiits;  the  waters  from  Plots  13,  14,  and  15   are,  indeed, 

^'^^ng  the   strongest  in.  the  field,  equalling  or   exceeding  in 

*.*^'iig:th  the  water  from  Plot  8.      The  special  strength  of  the 

^r^*inage  from  Plot  15  does  not  appear  from  the  figures  given  in 

^lle  XLV.  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  footnote.     If  we 

,   ^^«id  simply  the  five  analyses  made  when  all  the  plots  received 

1^^^  ammonium-salts  in  the  autumn,  it  will  appear  that  the 

j^^^inage- water  from  Plot  15  contained  more  nitric  acid,  more 

jfc^^e,  and  more  total  solid  matter  than  that  of  any  other  plot  in 

j^^^  field.     As  there  is  no  obvious  reason  from  the  composi- 

^^Q  of  the  manure  for  this  unusual  strength  of  the  drainage- 

^ter,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  some  circumstance  affect- 

g  the  drainage  at  this  part  of  the  field.      The  subject  will 

^^me  again  before  us  further  on. 

Plot  2,  receiving  farmyard-manure,  yields  a  draiuage-water 

^ntaining  a  mean  of  367'2  parts  of  solid  matter  per  million ; 

^Vds  is  considerably  more  than  that  shown  by  the  drainage  from 

^^e  unmanured  plots,  but  much  less  than  that  yielded  where 

Ammonium-salts  are  applied.  The  water  appears  from  Voelcker  s 

'^wo  analyses  to  be  especially  rich  in  sulphates. 

The  magnesia  applied  occasions  some,  but  not  very  much 
increase  of  magnesia  in  the  drainage.     With  the  exception  of 
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the  drainage  from  Plot  2,  which  shows  a  low  proportion,  the 
magnesia  only  ranges  from  3*5  to  5*5  per  cent  of  the  lime,  and 
rises  or  falls  with  it.  Plot  14,  which  receives  nearly  three  timei 
as  much  magnesia  as  Plots  5—8,  is  no  exception,  the  magnesia 
in  the  water,  though  the  greatest  in  absolute  quantity,  being 
still  only  5*1  per  cent,  of  the  lime.  Where  sulphate  of  mag^ 
nesium  was  applied  (excepting  on  Plot  14)  the  amount  oi 
magnesia  in  the  drainage  alone,  that  is  besides  the  smallei 
amount  in  the  crops,  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  the 
manure,  but  in  the  other  cases  the  soil  itself  contributed  not 
much  less  magnesia  to  the  waters. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  annual  losses  of  lime  and 
magnesia  which  the  soil  suflTers  by  drainage,  we  will  assume  that 
the  annual  drainage  in  Broadbalk  Field  amounts  to  10  inches 
(2^  million  lbs.),  and  that  it  has  the  composition  shown  by  the 
mean  analyses  of  Voelcker  and  Frankland  given  in  Table  XLV. 
The  lime  and  magpaesia  annually  lost  by  the  unmanured  Plot 
3&4  will  then  be  223  lbs. ;  by  Plot  5,  receiving  only  mineral 
manure,  297  lbs. ;  by  Plot  9,  receiving  nitrate  of  sodium  and 
half  a  dressing  of  mineral  manure,  284  lbs. ;  by  Plot  10,  receiv- 
ing 400  lbs.  of  ammonium-salts  only,  389  lbs. ;  by  Plot  11, 
receiving  400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  and  superphosphate,  443  lbs. ; 
and  by  Plots  6,  7,  8, 12,  13, 14,  receiving  an  average  of  400  lbs. 
ammonium-salts,  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
magnesium  in  addition,  a  mean  of  485  lbs.  per  acre.  A  reference 
to  Table  XXXVIII.  will  show  that  the  quantity  of  lime  and 
magnesia  in  the  usual  dressing  of  mineral  manure  is  104  lbs., 
the  amount  lost  is  thus  greatly  in  excess  of  that  applied  to 
the  land.  The  estimates  just  given  are  probably  rather  below 
than  above  the  truth. 

The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  found  by  Dr.  Voelcker  in 
the  drainage-waters  was  very  small.  The  determinations 
made  were  few  in  number,  and  the  results  display  little  regu- 
larity. It  is,  in  fact,  left  uncertain  whether  the  amount  o( 
phosphoric  acid  is  increased  by  the  use  of  phosphatic  manures, 
or  whether  it  is  influenced  by  the  addition  of  ammonium-salts. 
The  mean  of  all  the  determinations  gives  0*93  of  phosphoric 
acid  per  million  of  water.  If  we  assume,  as  before,  10  inches  as 
the  average  annual  drainage  in  Broadbalk  Field  (in  recent  wet 
years  the  drainage  would  be  much  greater),  the  annual  loss  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  drainage  would  be  2'1  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  determinations  of  potash  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  of  phosphoric  acid ;  they  also  display  great  irregularity. 
It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  where  potash  was  applied  in 
the  manure,  the  amount  is  distinctly  increased  in  the  drainage- 
Trater.  The  drainage-waters  from  the  six  plots  receiving  no 
potash  contain  an  average  of  1*6,  and  the  waters  from  the  eight 
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^ou  receiving  potash  an  average  of  4*2  parts  of  potash  per 
millioD.  The  former  quantity  would  correspond,  on  the  pre- 
rioas  asfomption,  to  a  loss  of  3*6  lbs.,  and  the  latter  to  9*5  lbs. 
f«  acre  per  annom.  As  to  the  probable  correctness  of  calcu- 
jationt  based  on  this  assumed  amount  of  drainage  we  shall  speak 
in  the  concluding  section  of  the  paper.  In  the  absence  of  drain- 
pipes, a  part  of  both  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the 
<tnuiiage-water  would  doubtless  be  retained  by  the  subsoil. 

The  figures  showing  the  amount  of  soda  in  the  drainage- 
vaten  are  much  more  regular  than  those  for  potash  or  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  water  from  six  plots  receiving  no  soda 
contains  a  mean  of  6*1  of  soda  per  million.  The  water  from 
five  plots  receiving  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  sodium  annually 
contains  a  mean  of  11*6  per  million  of  soda.  Where  366^  lbs. 
of  inlphate  of  sodium  are  applied  (Plot  12),  the  soda  becomes 
2^*6  per  million.  Where  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  sodium  are 
applied  (Plot  9),  the  soda  in  the  drainage  is  increased  to  56*1  per 
>>ullioo.  As  sodium-salts  are  very  soluble,  and  the  retentive 
power  of  soil  for  soda  is  very  small,  it  is  probable  that  with  a 
"Bgolar  supply  of  soda  there  will  be  a  regular  discharge  of  a 
'^J  equal  amount  in  the  drainage-water.  The  quantity  of 
iodi  annually  assimilated  by  the  wheat-crop  is  very  small ;  on 
^^  only  of  the  plots  in  Broadbalk  does  it  exceed  1  lb. 
Pwacre. 

The  soda  found  in  the  drainage-water  from  the  unmanured 
Pjoti  will  be  derived  from  rain ;  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from 
oifittion  from  the  neighbouring  soil  or  subsoil.  If  we  assume 
^  chlorides  present  in  the  rain  at  Rothamsted  to  exist  as 
^^OQunon  salt,  the  rain  analysed  during  forty-three  months,  in 
1877-80,  would  have  supplied  annually  about  11*7  lbs.  of  soda. 
^  part  of  the  sulphates  in  rain  may  also  exist  as  sodium-salts. 

^t  is  obvious  that  if  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  applied  in 
'^'^nre  have  not  escaped  to  any  serious  extent  in  the  drainage- 
^ater,  the  portion  unused  by  the  crop  must  remain  stored 
''P  in  the  soil.  In  October  1865,  samples  of  soil  were  carefully 
^«i  from  eleven  of  the  plots  in  Broadbalk,  representing  the 
Jj^tecond,  and  third  9  inches  from  the  surface.  The  soils 
"^^  Plots  2,  3,  5a,  7a,  and  10a,  were  examined  by  Hermann 
^^^  Liebig.*  He  determined  the  substances  soluble  in  boiling 
^{jttte  acetic  acid,  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in 
^^te  nitric  acid.  Assuming  that  all  the  soils  were  originally 
^^  and  knowing  the  substances  applied  as  manure,  and 
'^oved  in   the  crop  from  each  plot,  it  becomes  possible  to 

Y    "  ^enstatik  and  Bodenanalysen.*'    *  Zeitsrhrift  des  landwirthschafllichen 
'*««bet,'  1872.    Alio  Joup.  Chem.  Soc.  1872.  318,  837. 
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calculate  what  residue  of  each  constituent  of  the  manure  should 
be  found  in  the  soil,  supposing  no  loss  had  occurred  by  drain- 
age. It  was  found  on  making  the  calculation  that  the  phos* 
phoric  acid  applied  as  superphosphate  was  pretty  fairly 
accounted  for,  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  being  found  stored 
up  in  the  first  and  second  9  inches  of  the  soil,  but  chiefly  in  the 
first.  Of  the  potash  applied,  a  considerable  amount  was  found 
in  the  soil,  chiefly  in  the  first  9  inches,  but  ^  large  quantity 
remained  unaccounted  for ;  as  it  was  clear  that  very  little  had 
escaped  in  the  drainage*water,  Hermann  Liebig  concluded  that 
it  had  been  converted  into  a  silicate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 
Of  the  sulphuric  acid  applied,  only  a  small  amount  was  found  in 
the  soils.  Of  the  soda,  no  excess  was  found  due  to  the  manures 
applied,  save  in  the  soil  receiving  farmyard-manure.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  and  soda,  being  diffusible  bodies,  had  clearly  been 
more  or  less  completely  removed  in  the  drainage-water. 

We  may  obtain  evidence  of  the  retention  or  non-retention  by 
the  soil  or  crop  of  many  of  the  substances  applied  in  the  manure, 
by  comparing  the  relative  proportion  of  the  constituents  present  in 
the  manure  with  the  relative  proportion  of  the  same  constituents 
found  in  the  drainage-water;  if  no  constituent  of  the  manure 
has  been  abstracted  by  the  soil  or  crop,  we  shall  find  that  the 
constituents  of  the  drainage-water  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other  as  in  the  manure ;  while  any  assimilation  by  the  crop,  or 
retention  by  the  soil,  will  lower  the  proportion  of  the  constituents 
thus  appropriated  in  the  drainage-water.  Thus,  taking  seven 
plots  receiving  phosphoric  acid,  the  mean  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manures  applied  is  1000  :  194 ;  but 
in  the  drainage- water  from  these  plots  the  proportion  is  1000  :  17, 
showing  a  large  retention  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Again,  taking 
the  six  plots  receiving  a  full  dressing  of  potash,  we  find  that  the 
mean  relation  of  sulphuric  acid  to  potash  in  the  manure  is 
1000 :  273  ;  while  in  the  drainage-water  from  these  plots  the  rela- 
tion is  1000 :  50,  showing  a  consumption  or  retention  of  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  potash.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relation 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  soda  in  the  manure  of  seven  plots  is 
1000 :  253  ;*  while  in  the  drainage-water  the  relation  stands 
1000  :  271,  showing  that  a  little  more  sulphuric  acid  than  soda 
has  been  taken  up.  In  the  manure  of  nine  plots  the  relation  ol 
sulphuric  acid  to  chlorine  is  1000 :  367  ;*  in  the  drainage-waten 
therefrom  the  proportion  is  1000  :  382,  showing  that  rathei 
more  sulphuric  acid  than  chlorine  has  been  retained.  Thus 
while  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  largely  retained  bj 

*  In  making  these  calculations  the  estimated  amounts  of  snlphurio  acid 
chlorine,  and  »oda  in  the  rainfall  of  tlio  Feasons  in  question,  have  b^n  added  ti 
the  quantities  applied  as  manure. 
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the  loQ  and  crop,  the  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  soda  appear 
in  tke  drainage-waters  in  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  they 
exist  in  the  manure,  the  crop  taking  up  but  little  of  these  8ul>- 
ttuoei,  and  the  soil  exerting  little  if  any  detaining  power  over 
tbes.  Of  the  three  diffusible  substances  just  named,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  clearly  the  one  most  subject  to  appropriation.  The 
crop  of  wheat  on  Plot  7  6,  averaging  6217  lbs.  of  total  produce 
per  acre  in  20  years  (1852-71),  assimilated  yearly  about  0*4  lb. 
ofioda,  8*9  lbs.  of  chlorine,  and  about  15  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.* 
Soil  has  also  apparently  a  greater  retentive  power  for  sulphuric 
add  than  for  chlorine. 

We  have  examples  both  in  the  analyses  of  Voelcker  and 
FnmUand  of  the  alteration  in  the  composition  of  drainage^ 
wtten  at  different  periods  of  the  same  season.  In  Table  XL. 
^  in  Table  XLI.  will  be  found  analyses  of  waters  collected 
^^  all  the  plots  in  January,  and  again  in  the  middle  or  end 
^  >pring.  The  drainage-waters  are  naturally  strongest  soon 
*Anr  the  application  of  the  manures.  As  the  whole  of  the 
^Miires  (excepting  the  nitrate  of  sodium)  were  applied  in 
October  at  the  time  to  which  these  analyses  refer,  the  winter 
^woage-waters  are,  in  this  case,  the  strongest.  In  spring  the 
^  solid  matter  dissolved  in  the  water  is  seen  to  be  much 
^tininithed,  save  in  the  case  of  Plot  9,  which  received  a  heavy 
"Wuing  of  nitrate  of  sodium  in  March.  The  diminution  in 
*^gth  as  the  season  advances  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  the 
plots  most  heavily  manured,  and  is  least  in  the  water  from  the 
*"»manuped  land. 

A  nearer  inspection  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  spring  waters 

•**  not  only  weaker,  but  of  a  different  composition  from  those 

^^llected  in  winter.     The  dissolved  matter  of  the  spring  waters 

^Dtains  as  large  a  proportion  of  lime  as  the  dissolved  matter  of 

|pe  winter  waters,  and  perhaps  rather  more  magnesia,  but  the 

*^c  and  magnesia  are  differently  combined.      The  amount  of 

^}^t  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine  has  greatly  diminished 

■*'^ce  the  winter,  and  the  lime  is  now  largely  held  in  solution 

"J  carbonic  acid ;  the  waters  of  the  manured  plots  thus  more 

^'^^y  approach  the  waters  from  the  unmanured  plots  in  their 

^^poiition.     The  chlorides  seem  to  be  washed  out  of  the  soil 

^^r  more  speedily  than  the  sulphates,  which  are  often  of  less 

*^obility,  and  for  which,  as  already  mentioned,  the  soil  possesses 

*  •Jxiall  chemical  retentive  power.     The  striking  disappearance 

^  ^^  nitrates  in  spring  is  in  part  due  to  the  active  growth 

k        wheat-crop  at  this  season  ;  we  shall  return  to  this  part  of 

^^  subject  again. 

Ml  i!^®  Bulphnrio  acid  assimilated  is  reckoned  approximately  from  the  total 
■^^Phur  contained  in  the  crop. 
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The  remaining  constituents  of  drainage-water  that  we  have  to 
mention,  namely  the  chlorides,  ammonia,  and  nitrates,  bring  nt 
to  the  point  at  which  we  can  make  use  of  the  additional  facts 
furnished  bj  recent  work  at  Rothamsted.  As  any  detailed 
statements  must  be  omitted  for  want  of  space,  we  can  only 
consider  the  general  facts  which  the  results  of  the  analyses 
teach. 

Chlorine  is  an  element  of  very  little  agricultural  importance. 
The  wheat-crops  in  Broadbalk  Field  assimilate  very  little  of  the 
chlorides  applied  in  the  manure;  in  the  com  practically  no 
chlorine  is  found  ;  in  the  straw  only  a  small  and  variable  qoan- 
tity.  Regarded  simply  as  plant-food,  chlorides  might  easily  be 
dismissed  from  consideration.  For  our  present  purpose,  how- 
ever,  the  chlorides  have  a  special  and  very  considerable  im- 
portance. Chlorides  and  nitrates  are  both  salts  for  which  soil 
possesses  apparently  no  chemical  retentive  power ;  they  are  held 
by  soil  merely  as  in  a  sponge :  their  distribution  in  the  soil  is 
thus  regulated  by  the  amount  of  rain  falling  on  the  surface,  and 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  diffusion.  As  the  amount  of  chlorine 
applied  to  each  plot  in  the  manure  is  with  a  single  exception 
(Plot  2)  fairly  well  known,  the  proportion  of  chlorine  contained 
in  the  drainage-water  becomes  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  manure  have  been 
washed  out  of  the  surface  soil ;  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  rela- 
tive concentration  of  the  water  issuing  from  different  pipes ;  it 
also  indicates  in  certain  cases  whether  a  mixture  of  the  drainage- 
waters  has  taken  place.  A  good  instance  of  the  important  lessons 
which  may  be  learnt  from  a  series  of  chlorine  determinations 
has  been  already  afforded  when  considering  the  alteration  in 
•composition  of  drainage-waters  in  different  stages  of  their 
running  (Table  XLIV.).  Facts  ascertained  with  regard  to 
•chlorides  will  be  equally  true  of  the  other  soluble  diffusible 
salts  present  in  the  soil. 

In  Tables  XL VI.  and  XLVII.  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
amount  of  chlorine,  and  of  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid, 
occurring  in  all  the  principal  runnings  of  the  drain-pipes  during 
three  years,  November  1878  to  October  1881.  These  years 
include  long  periods  of  exceptionally  high  rainfall,  in  which  the 
drains  ran  with  unwonted  frequency ;  they  furnish,  in  all,  instances 
of  49  runnings  in  which  nearly  every  pipe  participated,  and  thus 
afford  material  for  trustworthy  averages,  showing  the  relative 
character  of  the  discharge  from  each  plot.  Excepting  during 
the  first  3^  months,  the  drainage  system  of  the  field  was  also 
for  the  whole  of  this  period  provided  with  the  later  improve- 
ments already  mentioned  (page  4). 

The  form  of  the  Tables  is  arranged  so  as  to  aid  the  study  of  the 
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prodDction  and  removal  of  nitrates.     The  so-called  ^^  Winter "' 
Wtton  begins  with  the  sowing  of  the  manures  towards  the  end 
ofOctobery  and  continues  till  the  sowing  of  spring  manures- 
carlj  in  March.     The  so-called  "  Spring "  coincides  with  the 
«wlj  growth  of  the  crop,  and  concludes  with  the  end  of  May. 
''Summer"  is  here  reckoned  as  the  period  in  which  the  crop  has 
fall  possession  of  the  land,  and  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  June 
^  the  commencement  of  harvest.      "Autumn  "  is  reckoned  fron» 
wvest  to  the  date  of  manure  sowing  in  October.     For  each  of 
^^^^^  four  periods  the  analysis  of   the  first  and  last    general 
'^"^ng  of  the  drains  is  given,  whenever  such  occurred,  with  the 
^^!^  of  all  the  general  runnings  in  the  period.    The  progressive 
^'crations  in  the  composition  of  the  water  are  thus  plainly  shown, 
in  reading  Table  ALVI.  we  must  remember  that  100  lbs.  of 
ciJoride  of  ammonium  are  applied  to  Plot  6,  200  lbs.  to  Plot  7^ 
^  300  lbs.  to  Plot  8 ;  while  Plots  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and 
2?^  of  the  alternating  Plots  17  and  18,  receive  annually  200  lbs. 
Y^t%  3&4   and    16   are   unmanured,   and    receive    only    the 
jWorine  contained  in  the  rain  (sec  Part  I.  of  this  paper).     Plots 
^'   9,  and  19  have  no  chlorine  intentionally  supplied  in  the 
^y***^ure,  but  the  first  two  will  receive  a  little,  owing  to  the  acci- 
"tt^tal  impurities  of  commercial  salts.     The  plot  of  the  alter- 
''^^ng  series,  17  and  18,  which  receives  the  mineral  manure, 
^^1  have  more  or  less  of  unwashed-out  chlorides  remaining  in 
^"^  moil  from  the  application  of  ammonium-salts  in  the  preceding 
T^^r.     Plot  19  will  also  contain  some  residue  of  its  previous 
manuring  with  chlorides. 

I^aring  the  whole  of  the  three  seasons  Q878-9  to  1880-81) 
inoladed  in  the  present  tables,  the  ammonmm-salts  have  been 
f  Pplied  to  Plot  15  in  the  autumn,  and  to  all  other  ammonia  plots 
in  the  spring.  Of  the  alternating  plots  (17  and  18),  Plot  17 
^^^^cived  the  ammonium-salts  in  the  spring  of  1878  and  1880  ; 
Mid  Plot  18  in  the  spring  of  1879  and  1881.  The  nitrate  of 
•^ium  on  Plot  9  has  always  been  applied  in  the  spring. 

-A  glance  at  the  results  in  Table  ALVI.  will  show  that  the 
"'"linage- waters  are  all  extremely  rich  in  chlorides  immediately 
•J^  the  application  of  the  ammonium-salts.*  The  amount  of 
chlorine  in  the  first  runnings  of  the  plots  receiving  200  lbs. 
J!  ^Hloride  of  ammonium  has  averaged  89*7  per  million  during 
®  ^bree  years  in  question,  has  frequently  exceeded  100,  and  in 
.  ^  Case  reached  160  per  million.  The  amount  of  chlorine 
^«  drainage-waters  reaches  its  minimum  at  the  end  of  the 

^(^^JJ^lie  firat  running  in  November  1878,  given  for  Plot  15  (Tables  XLVI.  an  1 

ytenff-^  jtL^  shows  far  less  chlorine,  and  less  nitric  acid  than  would  be  generally 

UoeJV^t  in  the  first  running  of  this  plot.    The  running  on  November  28  is  in  fact 

«iDfri^^g  first  miming;  a  large  running  took  place  on  November  10,  of  which ^ 

^onately,  we  have  no  analyses. 
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Tablk  XLYI. — Chlokims  in  Broadbalx  Dbahtaob-Watxbb  «t  difierent  Bxam 
the  Ykab,  with  the  Avkbaob  Axoiint  in  Thbbb  Ybabs  (1878-9  to  1880-: 
parts  per  MnxiOK. 
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B  XLVIL — ^NtTsoacN  as  Kitbio  Aoro  in  Bboadb&le  Dbainaoi-Watebs  at 
brant  SaAWMfa  of  the  Tkas,  with  the  Atebaok  Ahoitnt  in  Thux  YEAsa 
nS-9  to  1880-1),  in  parts  pet  Uilliom. 
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year's   drainage,  immediately  before  the  fresh   application 
manure.     The   minimum   for   Plot   15  occurs   at   the  end 
autumn,  and  that  for  the  other  plots  receiving  ammonia  at 
end  of  winter. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  present  in  the  drainage-water  at 
period  of  minimum  varies  much,  according  to  the  amoun' 
washing  out  by  rain  during:  the  preceding  year.  The  avei 
amount  of  chlorine  per  million  of  water  for  seven  plots  recei« 
200  lbs.  of  chloride  of  ammonium  was  10*3  on  February 
1879 ;  20*1,  for  the  mixed  runnings  of  February  16, 
19,  1880;  and  8*9  for  the  mixed  runnings  of  March  5,  6 
1881. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  present  in  the  drainage-waters  at 
different  seasons  is  extremely  variable.  Thus,  on  Octobe 
1879,  the  average  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  drainage-wate 
six  plots  was  17*4  per  million.  On  October  7,  1880,  at  2  F 
the  water  from  the  same  six  plots,  running  at  about  the  » 
rate,  contained  an  average  of  33'1  per  million.  On  Octc 
14,  1881,  four  of  the  same  drains  ran,  the  water  giving 
average  of  67*3  of  chlorine  per  million.  In  these  instances 
strength  of  the  water  entirely  depends  on  the  amount  of  wash 
out  the  soil  has  previously  suffered. 

Where  dry  weather  has  occurred  after  the  application  of 
chlorides  they  may  remain  for  many  months  above  the  leve 
the  drains,  and  when  a  running  of  the  drains  occurs,  the  w 
may  be  as  rich  in  chlorides  as  if  they  had  been  quite  rece 
applied.  Illustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  running 
September  14,  1880,  of  February  16,  1880  (Plot  15),  am 
August  30,  1881 ;  see  Table  XLVl. 

On  the  other  hand,  wet  weather  may  greatly  diminish 
amount  of  chlorides  in  the  soil,  even  when  the  drains  do  not 
Thus,  Plots  7,  10,  11,  12,  and  13  ran  in  August  1881,  yielc 
waters  rich  in  chlorides  ;  they  ran  also  in  September  and  in 
earlier  part  of  October.  Plots  8,  14,  and  18  did  not  run  be 
October  23,  but  instead  of  yielding  strong  waters  as  the  o 
plots  did  on  their  first  running,  they  yield  waters  which 
quite  comparable  with  those  of  the  now  partially  washed 
Plots  7,  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  The  loss  of  soluble  salts  snff 
by  the  soil  may  thus  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  p 
drainage. 

There  is  some  indication  that  when  a  period  of  se 
washing  out  is  followed  by  a  considerable  interval  of 
weather,  the  drains  on  again  commencing  to  run  will  y 
water  stronger  than  what  they  yielded  on  leaving  off:  com] 
the  runnings  of  August  28,  and  October  1,  1879,  i 
those  of  February  16,  1880 ;  and  the  last  runnings  of  F 
.^'Sc4,  5,  9,  15,  16,  17,  19,  in  March  1881,  with  their  i 
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nuuiingt  in  the  aatumn  of  the  same  year ;  see  Table  XL VI. 

^  ^1       The  increase  of  chlorine  observed  in  these  instances  is  much 

^  greatest  in  the  case  of  Plots  3&4y  5,  9,  17,  receiving  no 

dilorides.     Supposing  soluble  salts  have  been  washed  below 

the  lerel  of  the  drains,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would 

to  tome  extent  rise  again  by  diffusion  when   the   downward 

pMnge  of  water  ceases,  or  that   the  water  containing  them 

ui  solution  would  be  brought  again  to  the  surface  by  capillary 

^ttnction  during  dry  weather.     Simple  diiiusion  would  seem, 

UI  the  examples  just  quoted,  to  have   been  the   most   active 

*geDt  at  work,  the  increase  of  chlorides  being  by  far  the  most 

considerable  in  the  case  of  plots  very  poor  in  this  constituent ; 

tbcae  plots  have  clearly,  during  the  period  of  rest,  obtained 

<Uoriiie  from  the  subsoil  water. 

The  average  figures  at  the  foot  of  Tables  XLVI.  and  XL VII. 
ute  the  means  of  49  analyses  in  the  case  of  Plots  5,  6,  7,  9,  11, 
12,  13 ;  of  48  analyses  in  the  case  of  Plots  3  &  4,  10,  17,  18  ; 
of  47  in  the  case  of  Plots  8,  15,  16 ;  and  of  43,  32,  and  25 
^■^jies  in  the  case  of  Plots  14,  19,  and  2  respectively. 

ihe  average  amounts  of  chlorine  are,  with  one  exception, 
J^Dtiderably  below  the  earlier  results  of  Voelcker  and  Frank- 
l**id  (Table  XLV.).  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  very  wet 
^oaracter  of  the  last  three  seasons,  and  the  consequent  dilution 
^*  the  drainage-waters. 

J4>oking   first   at   the   plots   receiving   no   chlorides   in  the 

'^^^Ore,  we  see  that  the  unmanured  Plot  3&4  has  given  on 

^  average  4*9,  and  the  unmanured  Plot  16,  5*1  of  chlorine  per 

,*lUon  of  drainage- water.     Plot  5,  receiving  mineral  manure, 

^^e^  5*2  ;  and  Plot  9,  with  nitrate  of  sodium,  and  a  dressing 

.  inineral  manure  on  half  its  surface,  gives  5*7  of  chlorine  per 

*^Uion. 

*  he  absence  of  any  considerable  amount  of  chlorine  in  the 

I  ^^ers  of  these  plots  is  the  practical   test  that   a   mixture  of 

^"^^nage-waters  has  not  taken  place,  but  that  each  water  fairly 

^Pfcsents  the  plot  to  which  it  belongs.     Plot  9  is  most  capable 

^       Acting  as  a  test  plot  in  this  respect,  lying  as  it  does  between 

^?^^  plots  receiving  chlorides,  and  one  of  them  (Plot  8)  receiving 

^^  largest  amount  of  chlorides  of  any  in  the  field.     In  earlier 

"^^^Ts  the  drain-water  from  Plot  9  occasionally  contained  much 

^*TOne,  probably  through  mixture  with  surface-water.     In  a 

^^^ning  on  December  8, 1868,  Frankland  found  60-0  per  million 

\chlorine ;  in  a  running  on  April  11,  1878,  we  found  30*3  per 

?^^Hion.     Since,  however,  the  improved  drainage  arrangements 

^^^e  been  in  action,  the  highest  amount  of  chlorine  found  in  the 

^^^inage  for  this  plot  has  been  14*7  per  million,  which  occurred 

yoL.  xvm. — 8.  &  D 
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on  October  23,  1881,  in  a  first  running  after  a  cessation 
drainage  for  six  months.  That  a  small  amount  of  diffusiotm 
soluble  salts  does  take  place,  whereby  the  unmanured  plots  ^ 
somewhat  enriched  (diffusion  is  always  from  the  stronger  to  ^ 
weaker  solution)  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  apparently  limi'i 
to  times  of  rest.  So  long  as  water  is  passing  from  above  don^ 
wards,  the  manured  or  unmanured  condition  of  the  surface  m 
is  sharply  represented  in  the  drainage-waters ;  but  when  act J 
drainage  ceases,  a  very  slow  general  diffusion  will  take  pis 
if  the  soil  continues  sufficiently  wet,  the  result  being  that  t 
ridiest  plots  lose  and  the  poorer  plots  gain  somewhat  in  solal 
salts. 

The  farmyard-manure   plot   shows   but  a  small  quantity 
chlorine  in  its  scanty  runnings,  the  amount,  6*1  per  milUc 
exceeding  by  very  little  the  quantity  in  the  drainage  from  t 
unmanured  land. 

Turning  next  to  the  average  amount  of  chlorine  from  ph 
receiving  chloride  of  ammonium,  we  may  note  that  the  d 
ferences  between  Plots  6,  7,  and  8  are  such  as  we  should  expi 
to  exist  in  the  case  of  plots  receiving  respectively  100  lb 
200  lbs.,  and  300  lbs.  of  a  chloride  in  the  manure.  If  ^ 
deduct  the  chlorine  found  for  Plot  5  from  that  yielded  1 
Plot  6,  we  obtain  8*8  as  the  increase  of  the  chlorine  due 
100  lbs.  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Adding  this  figure  to  t 
chlorine  found  for  Plot  6,  we  obtain  22*8  as  the  amount 
chlorine  proper  for  Plot  7  ;  the  figure  actually  found  being  23 
Adding  again  8*8  to  22*8,  we  obtain  31*6  as  the  amount 
chlorine  proper  for  Plot  8,  the  figure  actually  found  being  30 
The  chlorine  in  the  drainage-waters  thus  corresponds  fail 
with  the  chlorine  applied  in  the  manures,  and  we  may  coni 
quently  assume  that  Plots  5  to  8  are  really  comparable  in  th< 
amounts  of  drainage,  though  varying  a  good  deal  in  the  amov 
of  visible  discharge  at  the  pipes. 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  plots  receiving  chlorides  t 
results  are  not  so  agreeable.  Plot  10,  indeed,  receiving  t 
same  amount  of  chlorides  as  Plot  7,  gives  also  a  very  simi! 
proportion  in  its  drainage-water;  but  Plots  11,  12,  13,  14,  ] 
and  17,  though  receiving  the  same  quantity  of  chlorides  in  th< 
manure,  yield,  all  of  them,  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
the  drainage-water,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  rising  on  Plot  13 
28*9,  and  on  Plot  15  to  32-5  per  million.  Plot  13,  whi 
receives  the  same  amount  of  chlorides,  and  at  the  same  time 
Plot  7,  thus  yields  one-fourth  more  chlorine  in  its  dralfeni| 
water.  To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ?  On  turning  to  t 
-^^lorine   determinations   of  Voelcker  and    Frankland   (Tal 
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XLV.)  we  find  the  same  increased  proportion  of  chlorine  in  the 
waters  from  Plots  10—14,*  and  the  increase  is  in  much  the  same 
pt^rtion,  an  addition  of  one-fourth  to  the  chlorine  of  Plot  7, 
giring  a  figure  between  those  actually  found  for  Plots  13  and 
14.    In  the  same  Table  we  find  that  the  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
^  total  solid  matter  in  the  drainage- water  participate  in  the 
^^crease.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  drainage-waters  at  this 
^de  of  the  field  are  for  some  reason  rather  more  concentrated 
^hu  those  collected  at  the  other  side.    A  reference  to  the  plan  of 
Broadbalk  field  (opposite  first  page)  will  show  that  the  drain- 
pipes collect  a  portion  of  their  water  from  an  unmanured  margin 
^  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  field,  and  that  the  length  of  this 
'^Aigin  is  much  greater  at  the  right  side  than  at  the  left  side  of 
"^  field,  we  should  expect  therefore  that  the  pipes  lying  towards 
^®  left  would  deliver  a  rather  stronger  water  than  those  lying 
towards  the  right.     This,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
^J^ffisrence  observed,  and  we  must  assume,  what  is  very  likely, 
tott  a  difi*erent  proportion  of  surface  water  gains  access  to  the 
Ppcs  in  different  parts  of  the  field.     We  have  dwelt  on  this 
i^^t  somewhat  fully,  as  it  is  important  we  should  not  attribute 
^  ^e  character  of  the  manure  an  effect  that  may  be  merely  due 
^  ^c  condition  of  the  drain-pipes. 

.  On  Plot  15  the  chlorides  are  applied  in  October  instead  of 

^  •pring,  as  on  the  other  plots ;  this  fact  probably  accounts  for 

tie  increase  of  chlorine  over  that  given  by  the  adjoining  Plots 

t"^  ^Jid  14.     The  quantity  of  chlorine  applied  to  all  these  plots 

T^^l)een  the  same,  but  it  has  been  subjected  to  difiierent  seasons  of 

T^inage.     The  water  from  Plot  15  was  indeed  much  poorer  in 

^^prides  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  than  at  the  commencement ; 

"^J^Vle  with  Plots  13  and  14,  and  others  receiving  ammonium- 

j  ^^  in  the  spring,  the  contrary  was  the  case.     The  two  series  of 

P  *^^  do  not  therefore  admit  of  an  exact  comparison,  and  it  will 

'^^^ire  a  longer  period  of  experiment  to  decide  whether  a  larger 

*?^^^unt  of  chlorine  is  generally  contained  in  the  drainage-water 

p^    '^he  autumn-sown  Plot  15  than  in  that  of  the  spring-sown 

*^^t>  13  and  14  ;  but  from  the  results  of  Voelcker  and  Frankland 

^    should  expect  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case. 

^^e  turn  now  to  a  part  of  the  subject  of  far  greater  practical 

^^ J»rtance,  namely,  the  evidence  which  the  drainage-waters  of 

L*'''^balk    afford,   both   as   to   the   production    of  nitrates  in 

*^  «oil,  and  their   removal  from  it  by  drainage.      We  must 

in  mind  throughout  this  part  of  the  discussion  that  the 

*  Plot  15  bad  at  ibis  time  a  different  manure  supplying  less  chlorine. 

D   2 
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nitrates  of  the  soil  furnish  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  suppljr  of 
nitrogen  available  to  a  wheat-crop. 

The  production  of  nitrates  in  an  unmanured  soil  kept  free 
from  vegetation  has  been  discussed  in  Part  II.  of  the  present 
paper.  It  then  appeared  that  the  drainage-water  collected 
during  the  last  four  years  from  the  soil  drain-gauges  contained 
on  an  average  10*7  parts  of  nitrogen,  as  nitric  acid,  per  million 
of  water.  The  soil  of  these  drain-gauges  was  ordinary  arable 
soil,  undisturbed  in  its  condition,  and  had  been  maintained  fox 
ten  years  without  manure  or  crop,  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

When  we  turn  to  the  nitrogen  as  nitrates  found  in  the  drainage- 
waters  from  the  unmanured  plots  in  Broadbalk  field  (Table 
XL VII.),  we  find  that  the  quantity  is  far  smaller  than  in  the 
water  from  the  drain-gauges.  The  average  figures  for  three 
years  given  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  show  that  the  mean  amount 
of  nitrogen  is  3*9  per  million  in  the  case  of  Plot  3  &  4,  per- 
manently unmanured,  4*3  per  million  in  the  case  of  two  plots 
receiving  only  ash  constituents,  and  4*5  in  the  case  of  the  unma- 
nured Plot  16.  This  much  lower  proportion  of  nitrates  in  the 
drainage-water  is  doubtless  partly  owing  to  the  great  exhaustion 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  by  continuous  wheat-cropping  with- 
out manure,  but  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  actively 
appropriates  the  nitrates  formed  in  the  soil.  So  complete  is  the 
appropriation  of  nitrates  by  the  wheatK^rop,  that  during  the 
time  of  active  growth,  and  for  some  time  after,  no  nitric  acid, 
or  a  trace  only,  can  be  found  in  the  drainage- water  from  several 
of  the  plots  in  Broadbalk.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  analyses 
of  Frankland  of  drainage-waters  collected  on  May  18,  1872 
(Table  XLL).  In  a  later  collection  on  June  11  of  the  same 
year  Frankland  found  no  nitric  acid  whatever  in  the  waters  from 
Plots  3  &  4,  5,  6,  7,  13.  Similar  results  were  found  in  the  ana- 
lyses made  at  Rothamsted  of  the  waters  collected  during  the 
summers  of  1878  and  1879. 

In  autumn  nitric  acid  again  begins  to  appear  in  the  drainage- 
waters  of  the  plots  unmanured  with  nitrogen,  and  continues 
steadily  to  increase  if  no  serious  Iqss  by  drainage  takes  place. 
Even,  however,  with  an  excessive  amount  of  drainage  a  certain 
proportion  of  nitric  acid  is  fairly  maintained  throughout  the 
winter  months,  the  production  of  nitrates  generally  keeping 
pace  with  their  removal.  The  best  illustration  of  the  increase 
of  nitrates  during  autumn  on  land  unmanured  with  nitrogen,  is 
afforded  by  the  analyses  of  the  drainage-waters  from  Plots  3&4, 
5,  16  and  17,  in  August  and  October  1881.  The  maintenance 
of  the  nitrates  during  extremely  wet  winters  is  shown  by  the 
analyses  of  waters  during  the  winters  of  1878-9  and  1880-1. 
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The  Gontiderable  accumalation  of  nitrates  that  may  occur  in 

^  dry  winter  is  illustrated  by  the  composition  of  the  runnings 

in  Febmary  1880.     All  the  analyses  referred  to  will  be  found 

in  Table  XLVII.      The   general  character   of  the   waters   at 

different  seasons  of  the  year  is  also  illustrated  by  Table  XL  VIII. 

The  results  yielded  by  the  drainage-waters  from  plots  receiv- 

^  ammonium-salts  are  full  of  interest    Soil,  as  is  well  known, 

^  a  wonderful  retentive  power  for  ammonia,  and  this  is  one 

"CMon  why  ammonia  is  so  seldom  present  in  drainage-waters. 

^  Voelcker's  and  Frankland's  analyses  of  Broadbalk   waters 

^"^T^  traces  of  ammonia  were  found,  the  amount  being  generally 

^ow  that  in  ordinary  rain-water.     Our  own  examinations  of 

sra^balk  waters  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.    We  have,  how- 

«^ex*,  one  instance  in  which  ammonia  was  found  in  the  drainage- 

^^ter  in  considerable  quantity.    The  usual  dressing  of  400  lbs. 

of  aunmonium-salts  per  acre  had  been  applied  to  Plot  15  on 

^^c^tober  25,  1880,  and  the  manure  ploughed  in.     Heavy  rain 

ooonrred  during  the  night  of  the  26th,  so  that  on  the  morning 

of   ^he  27th  all  the  drain-pipes,  save  those  of  Plots  2  and  19, 

^*^*^  found  running.      The  water  collected   from  Plot   15   at 

^30  A.M.  contained  nitrogen,  as  ammonia,  equal  to  9'0  per 

■nillion ;  a  later  collection  at  1  P.M.,  contained  6 '5  per  million. 

l^in  still  continuing,  collections  of  water  were  also  made  on  the 

^^o  following  days.   On  the  28th  the  water  collected  at  6.30  A.M. 

cootained  2*5  per  million  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia.      On  the 

?®th,  at  10*30  A.M.,  the  quantity  was  1*5  per  million.    Ammonia 

^  absorbed  by  soil  from  a  solution  of  salts  of  ammonium,  only 

^^€11  the  soil  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  some  base  capable 

^'    Uniting  with  the  acids  of  these  salts.     The  Rothamsted  soil 

*^ntains  but  little  chalk  ;  it  was  clearly  unable  to  decompose  the 

**>iniQnium-salt  sufficiently  quickly  to  prevent  loss  of  ammonia. 

^^  is  evident  that  the  first  result  of  the  application  of  am- 

^^i^ium-salts  to  the  Rothamsted  soil  is  the  chemical  absorption 

.     4^e  ammonia ;  the  acids  of  the  ammonium-salts  at  the  same 

1^^   unite  with  the  lime  in  the  soil,  and  may  be  removed  in 

^^?  drainage-water.     Thus  the  water  mentioned  above  as  con- 

r^^^^ing  9*0  parts  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  contained  146*4  parts 

^pWorine  derived  from   the  ammonium-salts.     If  the  soil  is 

^-  ^^ently  moist  to  allow  of  the  reaction  just  described,  nitrifica- 

£^^   of  the  absorbed  ammonia  will  rapidly  take  place.     In  the 

V^^^^nce  before  us  nitrification  had  made  distinct  progress  in 

^»  l^ours.    On  October  10  the  drainage-water  from  Plot  15  con- 

^1^^^  8*4  of  nitrogen  per  million  in  the  form  of  nitrates.    On 

^•^   morning  of  October  27,  about  40  hours  after  the  application 

^<    ^lie  ammonium-salts,  the  nitrogen  as  nitrates  in  the  water  had 

^^^  to   13*5  per  million.      By  November  15,  21  days  after 
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sowing  the  manure,  the  nitrogen  as  nitrates  in  the  drainage-watc 
had  reached  67*8  per  million. 

The  speed  with  which  nitrificaition  takes  place  is  largel 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  after  the  ammoniun 
salts  have  been  applied  to  the  soil ;  water  is  required  in  tl 
first  place  for  the  solution  and  distribution  of  the  ammoniun 
salt,  and  afterwards  for  the  process  of  nitrification. 

The  product  of  nitrification  appears  to  consist  entirely  < 
nitrates ;  traces  only  of  nitrites  have  been  found  in  the  draii 
age-waters  from  Broadbalk,  and  these  are  vcrj  possibly  tb 
result  of  a  reduction  of  nitrates  previously  formed. 

It  follows,  from  the  quick  nitrification  of  the  ammoniun 
salts,  that  the  drainage-waters  from  plots  receiving  ammonia  ai 
richest  in  nitrates  shortly  after  the  ammonium-salts  have  bee 
applied.  When  the  ammonium-salts  are  applied  in  March,  a 
they  are  now  on  all  plots,  excepting  Plot  15,  the  April  waters  ar 
those  strongest  in  nitrates.  The  mean  of  27  analyses  of  water 
collected  in  April  from  plots  receiving  400  lbs.  of  ammonium 
salts  in  March  gives  29*6  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  per  million  o 
water.  The  maximum  observed  has  been  45*4.  The  averag 
loss  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  in  the  April  waters  thus  correspond 
to  6*7  lbs.  per  acre,  or  to  42*8  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  sodium,  for  eacl 
inch  of  drainage.* 

When  the  wheat-crop  commences  its  active  growth  the  amoun 
of  nitric  acid  in  the  drainage-water  greatly  diminishes,  and  ii 
the  case  of  some  of  the  plots  receiving  ammonia  the  nitrate 
disappear  altogether  in  summer  time.  The  plot  in  whici 
nitrates  first  disappear  from  the  drainage-water  is  naturall; 
Plot  6,  as  here  only  200  lbs.  of  ammonium-salts  are  applied. 

The  various  plots  receiving  400  lbs.  of  ammonium-salts  per  acr 
differ  very  much  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction  in  the  nitrate 
effected  by  the  growing  crop,  the  amount  of  reduction  depend 
ing  entirely  on  the  power  of  the  crop  to  assimilate  nitrogen 
Thus  on  Plots  7  and  13,  which  receive  both  superphosphate  an< 
potassium-salts,  and  thus  furnish  the  crop  in  abundance  with  it 
most  essential  ash  constituents,  the  power  of  the  wheat  to  assimi 
late  nitrogen  is  at  its  highest,  and  the  nitrates  may  disappea 
altogether  from  the  drainage- waters  in  the  course  of  the  summei 
In  complete  opposition  to  this  stands  Plot  10,  to  which  am 
monium-salts  are  applied  without  any  of  the  ash  constituents  o 
the  wheat-crop,  and  where,  by  long-continued  treatment  of  thi 
description,  the  available  ash  constituents  of  the  soil  have  becom< 
greatly  exhausted.  On  this  plot  the  nitrogen  applied  is  mucl 
in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  crop  to  assimilate  it,  and  conse 


*  One  lb.  of  Ditrogen  vi\\\  be  contained  in  C'4  lbs.  of  good  nitrate  of  Bodinm. 
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quendy  the  drainage,  even  in  summer  time,  always  contains 
a  large  amount  of  nitrates.  Intermediate  between  the  two 
descriptions  of  manuring  just  mentioned  stands  Plot  11,  which 
reoeiyes  superphosphate,  but  no  potassium-salts;  here  more 
nitrogen  is  taken  up  by  the  crop  than  on  Plot  10,  and  less  appears 
in  the  drainage-water ;  but  the  assimilating  power  of  the  crop 
being  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  potash  its  action  does  not 
nearly  equal  that  of  the  crop  on  Plots  7  or  13.  Plots  12  and  14, 
leoeiving  respectively  sulphate  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesinm,  together  with  the  superphosphate,  and  having  some 
readne  of  potash  from  early  applications,  stand  intermediate 
between  Plots  11  and  13  as  to  the  proportion  of  nitrates  assimi- 
l*ted  by  the  crop,  and  consequently  diverted  from  the  drainage- 
water.  An  examination  of  the  drainage  from  the  various  plots 
in  summer  time  thus  affords  an  excellent  indication  of  the  relative 
^  of  assimilation  of  nitrogen  taking  place  in  the  crops  of  the 
^rent  plote. 

In  autumn  the  drainage-waters  still  reflect  the  results  produced 
7  the  crop  during  summer.     Where  the  crop  has  left  a  con- 
siderable residue  of  nitrates  unassimilated,  there  the  drainage- 
^^rs  contain  nitrates  in  considerable  quantity,  but  where  the 
^^  has  appropriated  the  nitrates  in  the  soil  there  only  small 
9^tities  are  to  be  found  in  the  drainage.     During  winter  the 
^^tz  equalise  much  in  composition.     If  drainage  is  at  all 
J^'^derable,  the  soils  which  at  the  end  of  summer  were  richest 
^^  JUtrates  gradually  lose  their  excess,  while  fresh  nitrification 
''l^tains,    or   increases,  the   amount  of  nitrates    in  the  soils 
''^h  contained  a  smaller  quantity. 
^O  Plot  8  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonium-salt  is  applied  than 
^Uy  other  plot  in  the  field.     There  is  here  at  all  times  an 
*^^^^  of  nitrogen  over  the  requirements  of  the  crop ;  nitrates 
^  thus  found  in  the  drainage-water  throughout  the  summer^ 
'^  they  are  maintained  both  in  autumn  and  winter  at  a  com- 
P*5^tively  high  figure. 

.    -^he  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  sodium  on  Plot  9  will  be  best  noticed 

_^«^s  place,  as,  like  the  ammonium-salts  on  the  plots  just  con- 

j!^^^«J,  it  is  applied  to  the  land  in  the  spring.     The  quantity 

. ,    nitrogen  supplied  in  the  nitrate  of  sodium  is  very  nearly 

.  ^^tical  with  that  supplied  in  the  form  of  ammonia  to  Plots 

J  1-0, 11,  12,  13,  14  and  15.     As  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is 

^  *^ady  in  the  form  of  nitrate  when  applied  to  the  land,  the  first 

r^inage-waters  from  this  plot  are  naturally   much  richer  in 

?*'^^tes  than  where  ammonium-salts  have  been  employed,  for 

^^    the  latter  case  a  gradual  process  of  nitrification  must  be 

Sj^tie  through  before  the  nitrogen  can  appear  in  the  drainage. 

*^^  mean  of  five  April  runnings  from  Plot  9  gives  52*2  of 
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nitrogen  as  nitrates  per  million  of  water,  with  a  maximum  of 
68*9 ;  this  will  be  equivalent  to  an  average  loss  of  11*8  lbs. 
of  nitrogen,  or  75*6  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  sodium  per  acre  for  each 
inch  of  drainage.  These  quantities  much  exceed  those  yielded 
bj  the  corresponding  plots  receiving  ammonium-salts.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  the  present  purpose  that  Plot  9  is  not  treated 
alike  on  its  two  halves,  for  while  the  ^^  a  "  portion  receives  the 
mixed  mineral  manure,  the  "  b  "  portion  is  unsupplied  with  ash- 
constituents.  Half  the  plot  is  thus  in  a  similar  condition  to 
Plot  7,  and  the  other  half  to  Plot  10  in  the  ammonia  series,  while 
the  drainage-water  is  derived  indifferently  from  both  halves. 
The  results  yielded  by  the  nitrate  of  sodium  plot  are,  however,  so 
distinct  that  we  are  left  in  little  doubt  as  to  its  influence  on  the 
drainage-water.  Although  the  largest  wheat-crop  in  the  field  is 
yielded  on  an  average  by  the  half-plot  9  a,  and  consequently 
there  must  be  on  this  half  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  taken  up 
by  the  growing  plant,  the  drainage-water  contains,  in  nearly  every 
recent  season,  more  nitrate  than  that  from  Plot  10,  where,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  waste  of  nitrogen  reaches  an  extreme  point. 
It  appears,  therefore,  quite  certain  that  when  nitrate  of  sodium 
is  applied  to  the  Rothamsted  soil  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
nitrogen  will  appear  in  the  drainage-water  than  when  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrogen  is  applied  in  the  form  of  ammonium-salU. 
We  turn  next  to  the  plots  receiving  nitrogenous  manures  in 
autumn,  and  first  of  Plot  15,  which  receives  the  same  quantity  oi 
ammonium-salts  as  Plots  7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  but  with  the 
difference  that  these  salts  are  applied  in  October  instead  of  in 
March.  There  being  no  active  growth  of  the  wheat-plant  during 
the  winter  months,  the  nitrates  produced  from  the  ammonia  on 
this  plot  remain  unconsumed,  and  in  the  absence  of  much  rain 
will  accumulate  in  the  soil.  The  drainage-waters  from  this  plol 
thus  generally  reach  a  greater  richness  in  nitrates  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other  plot  in  the  field.  The  nitrogen  as  nitrates 
in  the  water  usually  attains  60-70  per  million  as  its  maximuir 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  has  in  one  case  reached  83*2 
The  nitrates  in  the  soil  being  exposed  to  loss  by  drainage  foi 
five  or  six  months  before  the  active  growth  of  the  wheat-cro| 
commences,  a  very  great  loss  of  nitrogen  will  ensue  wheoevei 
the  winter  is  wet  and  drainage  abundant,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  two  out  of  the  three  winters  during  the  period  under  con 
sideration.  With  wet  winter  seasons  the  crop  grown  on  Plot  1« 
is  usually  much  smaller  than  that  on  Plot  7,  where  the  ammonii 
is  applied  in  spring.  The  comparative  crops  obtained  ii 
various  years  by  autumn  and  spring  applications  of  ammonium 
salts  have  been  already  given  in  an  earlier  paper;  see  ^'Ou 
Climate  and  Our  Wheat  Crops  "  in  this  '  Journal,'  1880,  p.  205 
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The  Rape-cake  (Plot  19)  and  farmyard-manure  (Plot  2)  are 
both  applied  to  the  land   in  the  autumn;   in  each   case  the 
dninage-waten  are  richest  in  nitrates  in  the  winter.     Nitrifica- 
tion, however,  proceeds   far  more   slowlj  with   these   organic 
iBUHires  than  in  the  case  of  ammonium-salts,  the  amount  of 
nitratei  lost  by  drainage  even  in  a  wet  winter  is  thus  much 
Inconsiderable.     The  rape-cake  yields  more  nitric  acid  to  the 
dninage-water  than  the  farmyard-manure,  and,  when  oppor- 
^ty  it  given  for  accumulation,  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  may 
"^come  very  considerable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drainage-waters 
^February  16  and  17,  1880,  when  the  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid 
•»M«mted  to  33*0  per  million  for  Plot  19.     This  considerable 
P^nction  of  nitric  acid  from  rape-cake  is  a  proof,  if  one  were 
l^^ded,  that  the  nitric  acid  in  soil  is  not  produced,  as  is  some- 
^^^"^^  asserted,  solely  from  animal  matter  or  ammonium-salts. 

•f^BLi  XLVm. — ^NrrBOOKN  as  Nitbates  in  Dbainaqk-Watkbs  from 
jo^ADBALK  Field  at  different  Seasons  of  the  Year,  Ayebaqe  of 
•J^KiE  YsABS  (November  1878-October  1881). 


Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  per  Million  of  Drainage-Water. 

Nitrogm 
I>er  Acre 

«^. 

Spring 

Sowing  to 

end  of  May. 

June  to 
Uarrest. 

Harvest  to 
Auiumn 
Sowing. 

Aatamn 

Sowing  to 

Spring 

Sowing. 

^Vhole 
Year. 

per  inch  of 
Drainage. 

_^^ 

Wliole  Year. 

lbs. 

^a 

3-6 

1-4 

60 

9' 

5 

7 

5 

1 

70 

«*4 

3-0 

0-1 

4-8 

5 

0 

3' 

9 

0 

88 

6 

2-9 

0-2 

4-8 

5 

5 

4 

2 

0 

95 

6 

14-7 

0-7 

60 

5 

4 

5 

4 

1 

22 

7 

271 

1-4 

7-3 

5 

4 

6 

•8 

1 

54 

B 

28-2 

4-0 

13-5 

7 

5 

9 

•3 

2 

10 

9 

50-4 

9  1 

150 

7 

"8 

12 

5 

2 

•83 

xo 

31-6 

11-4 

12-7 

6 

9 

10 

•7 

2 

42 

Xl 

25-8 

5-8 

9-0 

7 

7 

9 

•0 

2 

•04 

X2 

22-6 

3-7 

8-0 

7 

1 

7 

•9 

•79 

X3 

26-4 

1-9 

7-3 

6 

•7 

7 

•6 

•72 

X4 

81-6 

3-4 

8-1 

7 

5 

8 

5 

•92 

X5 

6-7 

2-9 

7-5 

28- 

1 

19 

3 

37 

3  3 

01 

5-3 

5 

6 

4 

5 

•02 

29-7 

1-8 

6-6 

5 

5 

7 

•1 

61 

1-5 

0-3 

5-6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

0-97 

19 

3-7 

0-5 

7-7 

140 

10-4 

2-35 

^-^^  Table  XLVIII.  is  given  a  summary  view  of  the  nitrogen 
*^itric  acid  present  in  the  drainage-waters  of  the  various  plots 
P  ^iiPerent  seasons  of  the  year,  based  on  the  analyses  made  at 
^^^tamsted  during  the  last  three  years.  The  figures  are  of 
?|^^^  interest ;  they  should  not,  however,  be  taken  as  more  than 
"*^^^^^tions   of  the  general    truth.      This   is   especially  to   be 
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remembered  in  dealing  with  the  figures  given  for  the  autnmn 
period.  The  analyses  made  of  autumn  waters  refer  mostljr  to 
waters  following  dry  summers,  not  that  summer  which  fur- 
nished the  analyses  of  summer  waters.  Although,  therefore,  it 
is  quite  true  that  the  amount  of  nitrates  rises  in  autumn  in  all 
cases  where  they  have  been  much  reduced  in  summer,  the 
increase  will  not  be  so  great  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  plots,  as 
would  appear  from  the  figures  given  for  summer  and  automn  in 
the  Table.  In  a  side  column  of  the  Table  is  given  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  in  lbs.  per  acre  removed  on  an  average  per  inch  of 
drainage-water.  In  the  three  years  in  question  the  average 
drainage  shown  by  the  60-inch  drain-gauge  amounted  to  17*72 
inches  per  annum. 

The  richness  of  the  spring  [waters  (in  wet  seasons),  where 
ammonium-salts  or  nitrate  were  applied ;  the  characteristic 
differences  of  the  summer  waters,  depending  on  the  action 
of  the  crop  under  different  conditions  as  to  the  supplies  of 
nitrogen  and  ash  constituents;  the  increase  of  nitric  acid  in 
autumn  on  plots  where  nitrates  had  been  reduced  in  summer ; 
the  generally  similar  character  of  the  winter  waters,  the  result  of 
exhaustion  by  crop  and  drainage ;  and  lastly,  the  considerable 
losses  attending  the  autumn  sowing  of  nitrogenous  manures 
when  followed  by  a  wet  winter,  are  the  principal  facts  which 
will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  above  Table. 

We  have  already  seen  (pp.  23,  34)  that  the  composition  of 
the  waters  from  Plots  5-10  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  that 
of  the  waters  from  Plots  11—15,  the  latter  waters  being,  for  some 
cause,  imperfectly  understood,  somewhat  more  concentrated  than 
the  former.  We  may  avoid  this  source  of  error  if,  instead  of 
looking  at  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  different  waters,  we 
regard  simply  its  relation  to  the  chlorine ;  this  is  shown  in 
Table  XLIX. 

Tablb  XLIX. — Pboportion  of  Nitrogen  as  Niteio  Acid  to  100  of 
Chlorike  in  Dbainaoe- Waters  from  Bboadbalk  Field  at  different 
Seasons  of  the  Year :  average  of  Three  Years. 


Plot. 


{! 


17  or  18 

18     ! 
14 
12 

11      , 
10 


Ash  constituents  applied. 


Phos.    Acid,     Potash, 
Magnesia,  Soda 

Ditto        ditto     .. 

Phos.  Acid,  Potash  . 
y,  ,»  Magnesia 
„        „      Soda 

PhcspLate  alone  .. 

None     


Aatumn. 


20-2 

18-1 
14-4 
17-3 
180 
19-5 
37-6 


Wb<^ 
Year. 


27-8 
261 
80-7 
30*6 
34-4 
440 
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All  the  plots  mentioned  in  this  Table  receive  the  same  quan- 
ti^  both  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  but  with  different  supplies  of 
ash  constituents.  Where  the  principal  ash  constituents  required 
bj  the  crop  are  supplied  (Plots  7,  17  or  18,  13)  there  a  large 
animilation  of  nitrogen  takes  place  during  the  summer  months, 
and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  chlorine  in  the  drainage-water 
becomes  very  low.  Where  potash  has  never  been  applied 
(Hot  11),  or  not  for  many  years  (Plots  12,  14),  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  nitric  acid  escapes  assimilation.  Where  neither  phos- 
pboric  acid  nor  potash  is  applied  (Plot  10),  the  proportion  of 
nitric  acid  left  untouched  by  the  crop  and  removed  in  the 
<hainage- water  is  much  increased.  In  winter  time  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  to  chlorine  in  the  drain  age- water  is  in  all 
cases  high,  the  chlorides  of  the  manure  having  by  this  time 
°^^  washed  out  of  the  soil  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  a 
new  formation  of  nitric  acid  is  continually  in  progress. 

VVe  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as 

nitrates  present  in  the  drainage-waters  without  referring  to  the 

quantities  shown  by  Voelcker's  and  Frankland's  early  analyses 

(Table  XLV.).      The  amount  of  nitrogen  per  million  shown 

for  the  unmanured  Plot   3  &  4   is   identical    with  the  average 

fonnd  for  this  plot   in  the   later   Rothamsted   determinations 

(Table  XLVII.) ;  the  amount  found  for  Plot  5,  receiving  no 

nitrogenous  manure,  is  also  very  similar  to  the  later  results ; 

^  the  remaining  determinations  are,   however,  much  higher 

|nan  those  obtained  during  the  last  three  years.    This  difference 

}*  partly  due  to  the  extreme  wetness  of  recent  seasons,  resulting 

*n  Weak  drainage-waters ;    but  in  the  case  of  plots  receiving 

*nimonium-salts  it  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  fact  that,  during 

^°®  Jears  to  which  the  earlier  analyses  refer,  the  ammonium- 

^^  ^ere  in  every  case  applied  to  the  land  in  autumn.     The 

l^nlts  obtained  by  Voelcker  and  Frankland  for  Plots  7,  10,  11, 

»  ^3,  14,  15,  are  thus,  so  far  as  time  of  sowing  is  concerned, 

^^Parable  with  those  now  yielded  by  Plot  15. 

^*ie  greater  loss  of  nitric  acid  in  spring  and  summer  drain- 

I  fi  ,^^cre    the    ash    constituents    required    by  the    crop   were 

^^^ent,  is  equally  shown  by  the  earlier  analyses  (Tables  XLVI. 

^LVII.),  as  by  our  own  later  determinations. 

^-  The  Quantity  of  Nitrogen  lost  by  Drainage. 

^  have    now    discussed    in    considerable    detail    the  very 

J    .  ^rous  results  obtained  relating  to  the  composition  of  the 

.1     '^^ge-waters  collected  from  the  differently  manured  plots  in 

I  ^  ^^perimental  wheat-field.     VVe  have  shown  the  influence  of 

^^ount   and   stage  of  the  running,  the  description  of  the 
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manure,  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  sown,  the  period  of  the 
year,  and  the  character  of  the  seasons,  on  the  composition  of 
the  waters. 

Confining  attention  to  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage 
which  has  been  indicated,  it  has  been  seen  that  its  amount  has 
been  very  directly  connected  with  the  amount  supplied  in  the 
manure.  The  practical  question  obviously  suggests  itself — 
whether,  in  the  case  of  the  experimental  wheat-field,  in  which 
known  quantities  of  nitrogenous  manure  have  been  applied,  and 
known  quantities  of  nitrogen  removed  in  the  crops,  for  many 
years  in  succession,  the  facts  at  command  are  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  how  much  nitrogen  has  been  lost  by  the  drainage 
from  the  different  plots  ? — and  whether  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  manure  which  has  not  been  recovered  in  the  increase  oi 
crop,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ascertained  loss  by  drainage? 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  be  able  to  give  an  exact  answer  to 
this  question,  it  is  essential  to  know,  not  only  the  total  amount 
of  drainage  which  has  passed  from  the  land,  and  the  amount  oi 
nitrogen  it  has  carried  with  it,  but  also  how  much  nitrogen  hai 
been  supplied  to  the  soil,  or  the  crop,  from  the  atmosphere  bj 
rain  or  condensation,  and  how  much  has  been  yielded  to  the 
crop,  or  to  the  drainage,  by  the  soil  itself? — or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  unrecovered  amount  is  retained  by  the  soil 
or  subsoil,  possibly  to  be  slowly  recovered  in  succeeding  crops  ? 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  means  of  gauging  the  total  amount 
of  drainage  passing  from  the  land  of  the  experimental  wheat 
field.  We  can  only  form  some  judgment  of  it  from  the  quan- 
tities  determined  in  the  case  of  the  20-inch,  40-inch,  and  60*inci 
soil-drain-gauges,  the  results  obtained  by  which  during  betweei 
ten  and  eleven  successive  seasons  have  been  fully  described  ii 
Part  II.  of  this  Paper.  It  is  assumed  that  the  results  of  thi 
60-inch  drain-gauge  will  probably  afford  the  best  basis  for  esti 
mating  the  amount  of  drainage  in  the  experimental  wheat-field 
It  would  seem  probable  that  during  the  late  autumn,  the  wintei 
and  the  early  spring,  the  amount  of  drainage  would  not  diffe 
widely  in  the  two  cases ;  but  that,  during  the  active  growth  of  th* 
crop,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  loss  would  be  less  in  th 
experimental  wheat-field  than  through  the  drain-gauge,  owinj 
to  the  drying  of  the  soil  under  the  influence  of  the  growing  crof 

Using  such  data  as  we  possess,  we  propose  to  give,  in  th 
first  place,  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  lost  b; 
drainage  from  most  of  the  plots  of  the  experimental  wheat>field 
during  two  recent  years,  for  which  we  have  analyses  of  ever 
running  from  the  drain-pipes.  We  shall  afterwards  attempt  t 
estimate  the  loss  for  a  much  longer  period  in  the  history  of  tb 
experimental  field. 
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In  Table  L.  (p.  46)  is  given  the  estimated  loss  per  acre  of  nitro- 
gen as  nitrates  in  the  drainage-water  from  the  selected  plots,  for 
the  tvo  jears  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  spring  sowing  of 
the  mannres  in  1879,  ^to  the  corresponding  period  in  1881. 
Each  jear  is  divided  into  two  periods,  namely,  from  spring 
lowing  to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  the  next  spring  sowing. 
For  each  separate  period,  and  for  the  whole  period,  the  estimated 
total  loss  is  given ;  also  the  excess  of  loss  from  each  plot  receiving 
nitrogen  in  manure,  over  that  from  Plot  5  receiving  mineral 
manure  without  nitrogen.  The  quantity  of  drainage  for  each 
period  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  through  the  60-inch 
toil-drain-gauge  during  the  same  period ;  and  the  so  assumed 
UDonnts  of  drainage  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  Table. 
The  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  in  the  estimated  drainage- 
^^>ter  for  each  plot  is  reckoned  according  to  the  mean  of  all  the 
uttijses  of  the  waters  collected  from  the  plot  during  periods 
from  spring  sowing  to  the  end  of  May,  from  June  1  to  harvest, 
from  harvest  to  autumn  sowing,  and  from  autumn  sowing  to 
spring  sowing.  For  some  periods,  however,  for  which  there 
^  drainage  through  the  60-inch  soil-gauge,  but  none  from  the 
pipes  in  the  experimental  field,  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
^^position  of  the  drainage  shown  by  the  drain-gauge  has 
^n  made.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  not  always  drainage 
from  the  drain-pipes  when  there  is  through  the  drain-gauge, 
1^  wonld  be  more  correct  to  reckon  each  separate  analysis  on 
"W  unoant  of  drainage  from  the  60-inch  gauge.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  estimates  must  be 
^en  as  only  approximations  to  the  truth.  The  nitrate  of 
^om  on  Flot  9,  and  the  ammonium-salts  (excepting  on 
™^  15),  were  sown,  in  1879  on  March  13,  and  in  1880  on 
March  9.  On  Plot  15,  the  ammonium-salts  were  applied  on 
October  15,  1878  ;  October  22,  1879 ;  and  October  25,  1880. 

Before  referring  to  the  estimates  of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by 
uraioage  which  the  Table  records,  attention  should  be  called  to- 
^  fact  that  the  two  seasons  in  question  were  very  exceptional 
^  ^0  ways,  and  do  not  therefore  represent  the  average  condi- 
^ons  of  the  experimental  field.  In  the  first  place,  in  twenty-five 
^^  ^e  first  twenty-six  of  the  thirty  years  during  which  (with  a 
*^  special  exceptions)  the  same  description  and  amount  of 
""^ure  has  been  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot,  the 
^''ionium-salts  were  sown  in  the  autumn  ;  but  during  the  last 
^^  years,  which  include  the  two  under  consideration,  they 
^«ie  (excepting  on  Plot  15)  not  applied  until  the  spring.  This 
**^  Would  be  supposed  to  tend  to  reduce  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by 
draim^^  Again,  although  the  amounts  of  rain  and  drainage 
^^  very    diflferently    distributed    in    the    two    seasons,    the 
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entities  of  both  were,  upon  the  whole,  very  exceptionally  large. 
ic  mean  annoal  rainfall  of  the  two  seasons  was  34*8  inches,  or 
hxlj  6^  inches  more  than  the  average  of  the  thirty  years.  The 
ma  annual  drainage  through  the  60-inch  soil-drain-gauge  was 
^le  than  18  inches,  or  more  than  8  inches  above  the  average 

deren  years.  These  conditions  would  obviously,  on  the 
ler  hand,  tend  to  excessive  loss  by  drainage.  There  were, 
srefore,  during  the  period  selected,  exceptional  circumstances 
cndng  in  opposite  directions.     Still,  as  illustrations  of  loss 

drainage,  the  results  given  are  extremely  effective. 
Ileferring  to  the  record  of  the  quantity  of  drainage  passing 
rough  the  60-inch  drain-gauge  during  each  period,  as  given  at 
B  bottom  of  the  Table,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  season, 
79--80,  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of  drainage  from  spring 
^ng  to  harvest,  that  is  during  the  active  growth  and  ripening 
the  crop,  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  from  the  time 
its  removal  to  the  commencement  of  active  growth  in  the  suc- 
ding  spring.  Accordingly  we  have  even  a  much  greater  loss 
Utrogen  by  drainage  during  the  active  growth  and  ripening  of 
crop  than  during  the  six  or  seven  months  afterwards, 
d  the  second  season,  1880-1881,  on  the  other  hand,  there 

a  very  small  amount  of  drainage  during  the  growth  and 
ining  of  the  crop,  and  a  very  excessive  amount  from  the  time 
ts  removal  to  the  commencement  of  growth  in  the  following 
ng.  Under  these  very  different  conditions  the  amounts  of 
ogen  lost  by  drainage  within  the  two  periods  of  the  second 
;on  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  first.  There  is  now 
*oely  any  loss  from  spring  sowing  to  harvest,  but  very  great 

from  harvest  to  the  next  spring  sowing. 

t  should  be  stated,  however,  that  as  in  the  dry  winter  of 
9-80  the  drains  only  ran  in  February,  and  then  gave  water 
I  in  nitrates,  the  result  of  accumulation,  the  estimates  for  that 
iod,  calculated  on  the  composition  of  those  waters  alone,  are 
btless  above  the  truth.  The  losses  during  the  very  wet 
iter  of  1880-81  are,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  under- 
mated. 

Comparing  the  one  whole  season  with  the  other  there  is  not 
ery  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  total  loss  in  the  two 
?s ;  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  greater  in  the  first  year,  with 
excessive  drainage  soon  after  the  application  of  the  nitro- 
tous  manures,  notwithstanding  the  counteracting  effect  of  the 
wth  of  the  crop  during  that  period,  both  upon  the  amount  of 
inage,  and  upon  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  the  soil 
dd  contain. 

rbe  great  loss  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  from  the  soil  itself,  in 
t  seasons,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  results  for  Plot  3&4  con- 
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tinuouslj  unmanured,  Plot  5  receiving  annually  for  nearly  thii 
years  mixed  mineral  manure  alone,  but  minenJ  and  nitrogena 
manure  previously,  and  Plot  16  unmanured  for  sixteen  or  sere 
teen  jears,  after  excess  of  ammonium-salts  with  mixed  mine^ 
manure,  previously.  During  the  first  twelve  months  the  loss  1 
drainage  from  these  three  plots  was  12^,  nearly  15,  and  14^  It 
of  nitrogen  per  acre ;  and  during  the  second  twelve  months 
was  17f ,  18^,  and  18^  lbs.  per  acre.  Further,  notwithstandi^ 
the  comparative  dryness  of  the  autumn  and  winter  period  ^ 
the  first  season,  and  the  very  excessive  drainage  daring  tl: 
same  period  of  the  second  season,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  los 
is,  in  both  cases,  after  the  removal  of  the  crop ;  that  is,  dorin 
the  long  period  of  the  year  in  which  land  under  cereal  cultui 
is  practically  bare  of  vegetation.  It  may  be  here  remarket 
that  the  close  approximation  of  the  quantities  estimated  to  1 
lost  on  Plots  5  and  16,  with  very  similar  manurial  histor 
though  the  one  is  at  one  side  and  the  other  at  the  other  sii 
of  the  field,  affords  some  evidence  of  the  comparative  charact 
of  the  results  in  the  different  parts  of  the  field. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  estimated  to  be  derived  from  that  of  tl 
nitrogenous  manures  applied,  is  best  studied  by  reference  to  tl 
columns  in  the  Table  which  show  the  excess  in  the  drainaj 
from  the  plots  receiving  nitrogenous  manure  over  the  amou 
from  Plot  5  with  mineral  without  nitrogenous  manure. 

Comparing  Plots  5,  6,  7  and  8,  each  receiving  the  same  mixi 
mineral  manure,  but  Plot  5  with  no  ammonium-salts.  Plot 
with  200  lbs.,  Plot  7  with  400  lbs.,  and  Plot  8  with  600  lbs. 
ammonium-salts  per  acre  per  annum,  there  were,  during  the  ye: 
wet  period  from  spring  sowing  to  harvest  in  1879,  losses  of  8*5 
16*75,  and  23*39  lbs.  of  nitrogen  more  from  the  three  ammonia 
plots  than  from  Plot  5  ;  that  is,  quantities  increasing  closely : 
proportion  to  the  increased  supply  by  manure.  Then  agai 
taking  the  series  of  plots  with  the  same  amount  of  ammoninn 
salts,  but  with  different  mineral  manures  for  many  years  : 
succession,  and  yielding,  accordingly,  very  different  amounts 
crop,  there  are  very  variable  amounts  of  loss  of  nitrogen,  rangii 
from  41*31  lbs.  per  acre  with  ammonium-salts  alone  (Plot  1( 
to  only  16*75  lbs.  with  the  same  amount  of  ammonium-salts  ai 
the  most  complete  mineral  manure  (Plot  7).  The  loss  on  d 
other  plots  of  the  series  gradually  increases  with  the  defect 
the  mineral  manure  and  the  coincident  defect  of  growth.  Thv 
with^  superphosphate  of  lime '  and  potassium-salts  (Plot  13)  it 
17*45  lbs.,  or  but  little  more  than  with  the  mixed  miner 
manure ;  with  superphosphate  and  soda,  with  a  residue  of  potai 
from  previous  applications  (Plot  12),  it  is  19*67  Ibt. ;  wit 
superphosphate   and   magnesia,   and   some    residue  of   potai 
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(Mot  14),  it  is  24*43  lbs. ;  with  superphosphate  of  lime  alone 

{Plot  11),  26*73  lbs. ;   and  lastly,  with  ammonium-salts  alone 

(Plot  10),  41*31  lbs.      To  such  a  great  extent  was  the  unused 

oitrogen  of  the  manure  washed  out  during  the  growth  of  the 

miserable  crop  on  Plot  10,  with  the  ammonium-salts  alone,  that 

there  was  only  1*03  lb.  of  that  supplied  accounted  for  in  the 

drainage  of  the  whole  succeeding  period  from  harvest  to  the  next 

spring  towing.     With  this  exception,  the  loss  during  the  period 

subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  crops,  though  verjr  much  less 

in  actual  amount,  varies  on  the  different  plots  much  in   the 

same  order  as  previously. 

In  the  dry  period  of  growth  of  1880,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
^sdinated  losses  from  the  manure  were  comparatively  small. 
Thej  were  as  before,  the  greater,  the  greater  the  supply  of  am- 
moniom-salts :  and  greater  with  an  equal  supply  of  them  used 
^OQe  than  when  in  conjunction  with  mineral  manure.  With 
^e  excessive  rain  and  drainage  during  the  period  of  more  than 
>ix  months  subsequent  to  harvest,  the  losses  were  much  greater 
^^  during  the  period  of  growth ;  and  on  the  plots  with  the 
^une  amount  of  ammonium-salts,  but  different  mineral  manures, 
^  losses  varied  exactly  in  the  same  order  as  during  the  wet 
I*riod  of  growth  of  1879.  Thus,  they  were  on  Plot  7,  with  the 
^'^oniam-salts  and  the  complete  mineral  manure,  3*65  lbs.  ; 
<>?  the  mtermediate  plots,  7*60,  8*21,  9*44, 1 1*84 ;  and  on  Plot  10, 
^|b  the  ammonium-salts  alone,  17*51  lbs. 

finally,  the  average   amounts  of  loss  per  acre  per  annum 

\^^^r'  the  two  years)  estimated  to  be  due  to  the  nitrogen  of  the 

^'^Ore,  as  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  Table,  are  with  the 

^^   mineral  manure  and  increasing  amounts  of  ammonium- 

^^  5*69,  11*63,  and  25*82  lbs.  accounted  for  in  the  drainage. 

?^>  with  the  same  amount  of  ammonium-salts  and  different 

^^»al  manures,  the  average  losses  are — from  Plot  7,  with  the 

I'^Jilete  mineral    manure,   11*63  lbs. ;    from  the  intermediate 

£,  ^  15*55,  17*95,   19*83,  22*81 ;   and  with   the  ammonium- 

*^'^  alone,  33*24  lbs. 

"^^^Tge  as  are  these  losses  with  the  ammonium-salts  spring 

^,  the  loss  is  very  much  greater  where,  as  on  Plot  15,  they 

.^^    sown   in   the   autumn,  though  with  the  same   complete 

l^^ral  manure  as  on  Plot  7.     The  loss  from  the  autumn-sown 

^  ^^    had  been  very  great  during  the  winter  of  1878-9,  and  it 


•^^  accordingly  very  much  less  than  from  the  spring-sown  plots 

j^Vag  the  period  of  growth  and  ripening  of  1879.     Receiving 

r^   ^unmonium-salts  again  in  October  1879,  the  loss  estimated 

\)e  due  to  the  manure  was  46*6  lbs.  from  the  date  of  the 

F'^^'ieding  harvest  to  the  time  of  spring  sowing  in  1880.     This 

^  ^^Mwe  than  ten  times  as  much  as  during  the  same  period  from 

^OL.  XVm. — S.8.  B 
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any  of  the  plots  which  had  not  received  ammonium-salts  since 
the  preceding  spring ;  but  it  has  been  explained  (p.  47)  thdt 
all  the  estimates  of  loss  for  this  period  are  probably  too  high. 
After  this  great  loss  during  the  winter,  there  was  very  little 
further  loss  from  Plot  15  during  the  succeeding  period  of  growth. 
But  again  receiving  the  ammonium-salts  in  October  1880,  there 
was,  from  the  date  of  the  preceding  harvest  to  the  commencement 
of  active  growth  in  the  following  spring,  a  loss  of  57*2  lbs. 
estimated  to  be  due  to  the  manure,  or  nearly  sixteen  times  as 
much  as  from  the  spring-sown  Plot  7  during  the  same  period. 

We  turn  now  to  the  comparison  of  the  results  on  Plots  7 
and  9.  Plot  7  received  annually  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonium-salts,  and  Plot  9  approximately  the  same  amount  as 
nitrate  of  sodium.  Plot  7  received  also  the  complete  mixed 
mineral  manure ;  but  only  one  half,  or  one  land,  of  Plot  9  (9a) 
received  the  mineral  manure,  the  other  half  (9b)  receiving  the 
nitrate  of  sodium  alone.  On  both  plots  the  nitrogenous  manure 
was  applied  in  the  spring. 

During  the  very  wet  period  from  spring  sowing  to  harvest 
1879,  there  was  an  estimated  loss  from  the  ammonium-salts  of 
1 6*75  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  but  from  the  nitrate  of  sodium 
of  43*43  lbs.  There  was  little  or  no  estimated  loss  from  the 
manure  of  either  plot  from  harvest  to  the  next  spring  sowing. 
From  spring  sowing  to  harvest  (1880),  with  very  little  drainage, 
there  was  a  loss  of  3*55  lbs.  from  the  ammonium-salts,  and  of 
14*29  lbs.  from  the  nitrate ;  and  during  the  very  wet  period 
from  harvest  to  the  next  spring  sowing  (1881),  there  was  a  loss 
of  3*65  lbs.  from  the  ammonium-salts,  and  of  23*26  lbs.  from 
the  nitrate  of  sodium ;  or,  over  the  whole  twelve  months,  of 
7*2  lbs.  from  the  ammonium-salts,  and  of  37*55  lbs.  from  the 
nitrate. 

There  was  thus  a  very  much  greater  loss  of  nitrogen  by 
drainage  when  a  given  amount  was  supplied  as  nitrate  of  sodium 
than  when  as  ammonium-salts.  But  the  loss  from  the  nitrate 
was  probably  much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  the  two  lands  receiving  no  mineral  manure, 
and  the  growth  on  it  being  accordingly  very  much  less.  Still, 
the  loss  will  generally  be  greater  from  a  given  amount  of  nitrate 
than  from  a  corresponding  quantity  of  ammonium-salts,  when 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  is  much  in  excess  of  that  which 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  crop,  or  when  the  season  is  wet 

Table  LI.  shows  for  the  two  seasons,  the  average  annual 
quantities,  in  lbs.,  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure,  obtained  in 
the  crops,  estimated  in  the  drainage,  and  in  the  crop  and 
drainage  together ;  also  the  amounts  unaccounted  for  in  either 
'^rop  or  drainage. 
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Tablx  LL  —  NiTBOGEN  Supplied  in  Manube,  recovered  in  the 
C&op,  and  in  the  Dbainags,  and  nnacconnted  for  in  either  Obop  or 
I^AXRAGB,  in  the  Ezpxbimzntal  Whieat-fixld. 

'  Two  Ykabs.    QuAimTTis  in  Lbs.  per  Aobs. 


Puyn. 


Nitrogen  per  Acre  per  Annmn. 


SM 

ft 

*  ! 
■M 


In 
Manure. 


Unmantired  oontiniiouBly    .. 
billed  Mineral  lianare 
Uxed  Min.  Man.  and  200  Ibs.^ 

Ammonium-salts      ..      ../ 
Hixed  Min.  Man.  and  400  lbs.' 

Ammonium-salts 
Ifixed  Min.  Man.  and  600  lbs.' 

Ammoninm-salts 
Ifixed  Min.  Man.  (on  halQl 

and  550  lbs.  Nitrate  Sodinm/ 
400  lbs.  AnmL-salts,  alone  . . 
400  lbs.  Amm.-salts  and  Sn-1 

perphosphate     / 

400  lbs.  Amm.-salts,  Snper-V 

phoa,  and  Sulph.  Sodium  / 
400  lbs.  Amm.-salts,  Snper-l 

phos.,  and  Sulph.  Potass ..  / 
400  lbs.  Amm.-salts,  SuperO 

phos.  and  Sulph.  Magnesium/ 
400  lbs.    Amm. -salts,    andj 

Mixed  Minend  Manure    . .  / 
Unmanured,  1865  and  since 


Ibe. 
0 
0 

44 

88 

182 

86 
88 
88 

88 

88 

88 

88 
0 


In 
Crop. 


In 
Drainage. 


lbs. 
12 
16 

27 

40 

49 

32 
14 
29 

32 

38 

37 

32 
14 


Ibe. 
15 
17 

22 

28 

48 

58 
50 
39 

35 

32 

37 

74 
16 


In  Crop 

and 
Drainage. 


lbs. 
27 
33 

49 

68 

92 

90 
64 
68 

67 

70 

74 

106 
30 


Un- 
accounted 
for. 


Ibe. 

(+27) 
(+33) 

(+5) 

20 

40 

(+4) 
24 
20 

21 

18 

14 

(+18) 
(+30) 


.  .  ^  ^eference  to  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  supplied  by  manure, 
*^' Assumed  that  the  400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  supplied  88  lbs.  ; 
*^  they  may  have  supplied  nearer  90  lbs.  Formerly  we 
^^'^^ed  this  quantity  to  contain  only  82  lbs. ;  but  of  late  years 

^onium-salts  have  occurred  in  commerce  in  a  state  of  greater 
'r'^ty.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  contributed  by  manure  ob- 
^sly  by  no  means  represents  the  total  quantity  annually 
^^lable.  There  will  be  about  2  lbs.  annually  supplied  in  the 
^^ ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity,  of  which  we  shall 
/^^vour  to  form  some  estimate  further  on,  annually  available 
^^^  the  atmosphere  by  rain  and  condensation,  and  from  the 
*^^  in  the  soil  itself.    Our  present  purpose  is,  however,  only 

^^  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
^^p  and  drainage  to  that  in  the  manure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  only  two  cases  of  spring  sowing  of 
^ue  nitrogenoiu  manures,  Plot  6  with  the  smallest  quantity  of 
^^^onium«8aIts,  and  Plot  9  with  nitrate  of  sodium,  did  the 

E  2 
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total  amount  in  crop  and  drainage  together,  exceed  the  supplj 
by  manure  alone. 

Referring  to  the  results  a  little  more  in  detail,  Plots  6,  7, 
and  8,  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  and  200  lbs.,  400  lbs., 
and  600  lbs.  of  ammonium-salts,  respectively,  yielded  in  the 
crops  27  lbs.,  40  lbs.,  and  49  lbs.,  and  in  the  drainage  22  lbs., 
28  lbs.,  and  43  lbs.,  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum.  There 
is,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  increased  amount  in  the  crop, 
the  greater  estimated  loss  by  drainage  the  greater  the  excess  ir 
the  manure.  Still,  much  more  remains  unaccounted  for  ic 
either  crop  or  drainage  the  greater  the  amount  supplied. 

Compared  with  these  results  from  spring  sowing,  we  hare  ir 
the  case  of  Plot  15,  with  autumn  sowing,  considerably  mon 
nitrogen  in  the  crop  and  drainage  together  than  was  supplied  ic 
the  manure.  In  fact,  with  88  lbs.  supplied  in  the  manure,  it  h 
estimated  that  there  were  74  lbs.  in  the  drainage  alone ;  whilst 
only  28  lbs.  were  so  accounted  for  on  Plot  7  with  the  same  amoun 
of  ammonium-salts  not  applied  until  the  spring.  Taking  the 
amounts  in  crop  and  drainage  together,  there  was  with  autumr 
sowing  about  one-fifth  more,  but  with  spring  sowing  about 
one-fifth  less,  accounted  for  than  was  supplied  in  the  manure. 

There  was  then,  in  these  two  seasons,  much  less  of  the  nitrogei 
of  the  manure  accounted  for  in  crop  and  drainage  with  spring 
sowing  than  with  autumn  sowing;  and  the  unaccounted-fo; 
amount  was  the  greater,  the  greater  the  excess  in  the  manure 
We  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  point  again  further  on. 

Such  are  the  results  of  two  years'  direct  experiment,  for  whicl 
we  have  the  analysis  of  the  drainage- waters  of  every  running 
from  the  pipes.  It  has  been  seen  that,  reckoning  only  tin 
nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure  against  the  amounts  in  th( 
•crop  and  drainage,  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  so  suppliec 
remains  unaccounted  for.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  make  ai 
estimate  of  the  average  loss  by  drainage  on  the  different  plots 
over  the  thirty  years — 1851-2  to  1880-1 — during  which  (witl 
a  few  special  exceptions)  the  same  description  and  amount  o 
manure  has  been  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same,  plot 
Excepting  for  the  crop  of  the  second  year,  1853,  when  th( 
previous  autumn  and  winter  were  extremely  wet,  the  ammoniam 
salts  were,  until  the  last  four  years  of  the  thirty,  applied  in  th* 
Autumn  ;  but  during  those  four  years  they  have  not  been  applie( 
until  the  spring.  Plot  15  is  the  only  exception  to  this ;  for  th 
five  crops — 1873  to  1877  inclusive — it  received  the  ammonium 
salts  in  the  spring ;  but  for  the  last  four  crops — 1878—1881— 
when  all  the  other  plots  received  them  in  the  spring,  Plot  1; 
received  them  in  the  autumn.  To  Plot  9,  the  nitrate  of  sodiui 
has  always  been  applied  in  the  spring,  j 
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In  default   of  more  accurate   knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
uraiQage  from  the   land  of  the  experimental   wheat-field,   the 
drainage  through  the  60-inch  soil-drain-gauge  is  in  the  foUow- 
^PSf  as  in  the  preceding  estimates,  taken  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion. We  have,  however,  the  record  of  this  onlj  for  the  last  eleven 
y^^Tn  of  the  thirtj.     For  the  preceding  seventeen  (as  well  as 
^i"  the  last  eleven)  years  we  have  the  record  of  the  rainfall  at 
-Kiothamsted,  and  for  the  first  two  years  we  adopt  the  amounts 
'Or  a  neighbouring  station  (Nash  Mills) ;  so  that  thus  we  have 
^*je  rainfall  for  the  first  nineteen  years.     Then,  each  year  being 
^^vided  into  the  characteristic  periods — from  autumn  sowing 
^  spring  sowing,  from  spring  sowing  to  the  end  of  May,  from 
June  1  to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  autumn  ^sowing  again — 
the  rainfall  for  each  such  period  for  each  of  the  first  nineteen 
Jc^iY  is  taken ;  and  the  drainage  of  each  period  is  assumed  to 
^  the  same  as  with  the  nearest  corresponding  rainfall  for  like 
Periods  during  the  eleven  years  for  which  the  record  of  both 
''^uifall  and  drainage  is  available. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  drainage,  the  amounts  of  which 

•''^  10  estimated,  we  have  for  the  twenty-five  years  during  which 

^^  ammonium-salts  were  sown  in  the  autumn,  only  the  few 

"^tcnninations  by  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Dr.  Frankland,  on  samples 

***Hectcd  in  only  a  few  of  the  twenty-five  years.     Upon  these 

^^  have  to  rely  in  estimating  the  composition  of  the  drainage 

?*    two  of  the  most  important  of  the  four  periods  of  the  year 

^^  which  each  of  the  twenty-five  years  is  divided  ;  and  for 

^^  other  periods,  less  influenced  by  the  time  of  sowing  the 

"^^oiure,  or  by  growth,  average   figures   are  adopted  from  the 

^^^  recent  determinations.     For  the  second  year  of  the  thirty, 

J^en  the  ammonium-salts  were  spring-sown,  and  for  the  first 

^^  the  last  four  years  of  spring  sowing,  the  composition  of  the 

^^nage  of  the  diflTerent   periods   of  the   season   is   calculated 

^^rding  to  the  average  results  for  the  corresponding  periods 

^  the  last,  or  succeeding  three  years.     For  these  three  years 

themselves,  an  almost  complete  series  of  actual  determinations 

^«  available. 

The  following  Table  (Lll.)  gives  the  so  estimated  losses  of 

nitrogen  by  drainage,  in  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum,  for  each  of  the 

different  series  of  years.     It  also  gives  the  average  for  the  whole 

thirty  years;  and  for  comparison  the  mean  for  the  two  years 

from  the  time  of  spring  sowing  in  1879  to  the  same  period  in 

1881.     In  the  last  two  columns  are  given,  for  the  thirty  years, 

and  for  the  two   years,  the    estimated  losses    from    each   plot 

receiving  nitrogenous  manure  over  Plot  5  with  mineral  manure 

alone. 
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Tablb  LII. — Estimated  Loss  of  Nitboosn,  as  Nitbatsb,  in  the 
collected   Dbainage-Watebs  from    the    different    Plots  in  the 

EXPBBIMENTAL  WhEAT  FiELD. 


Thtbtt  Ykabs,  Quantities  in  Lbs. 

FEB  AOBE, 

+  or  - 

Plots. 

19  years, 
1861-2, 

to 
1869-70. 

7  years, 

1870-1, 

to 

1870-7. 

1  year, 
1877-8. 

3  years, 
1878-9. 
to 
.  1880-1. 

30  years, 
1851-2, 

to 
1880-1. 

2  years, 
1879-80, 

to 

1880-1. 

Plots. 

30  years* 

1851-a, 

to 

ayeara, 

18T9-80. 

to 

1880-1. 

1880-1. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

3&4 

9-1 

Ill 

11-8 

15-9 

10-3 

15-2 

-     1-7 

-     1-5 

6 

10-6 

13-2 

13-6 

17-3 

120 

16-7 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

17-3 

22-7 

20-9 

20-7 

190 

22-4 

+     70 

+     5-7 

7 

28-9 

38-9 

31-6 

25-8 

31  0 

28*3 

+  190 

+  IIG 

8 

39-9 

53-2 

40-5 

34-3 

42-5 

42-5 

+  30-5 

+  25-8 

9 

32-5 

35-6 

60-3 

48-0 

35-7 

58-3 

+  23-7 

+  41  0 

10 

40-4 

49-4 

48-2 

44-8 

43*2 

49-9 

+  31-2 

+  38-2 

11 

381 

49-6 

38-5 

35-2 

40-5 

39-5 

+  28-5 

,+  22-8 

12 

34-3 

45-7 

34-2 

301 

36-5 

34-6 

+  24-5 

+  17-9 

13 

35-4 

48-2 

35-9 

27-7 

37-6 

32-2 

+  25-6 

+  15-5 

14 

36-9 

49-4 

420 

32-1 

39-5 

36-5 

+  27-5 

+  19-8 

15 

34-3 

♦23-3 

58-9 

63-5 

35-5 

740 

+  23-5 

+  57-3 

16 

11.9 

14-7 

14-8 

16-6 

131 

16-4 

+     1-1 

;-    0-8 

1 

*  Five  years  spi-ing-sown. 

With  regard  to  these  estimates  for  different  series  of  years, 
we  will  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  direction  that  it  would  be  expected  they  would 
do,  having  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  characters  of  the 
seasons,  to  the  average  character  of  the  crops  accordingly,  and 
to  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  ammonium-salts  were  sown. 

The  next  Table  (LIII.)  shows  for  the  whole  thirty  years :  in 
the  upper  division,  the  estimated  amounts  of  nitrogen  removed 
in  the  crops  and  lost  in  the  collected  drainage,  also  the  amount 
of  that  supplied  which  is  unaccounted  for  in  either  crop  or 
drainage ;  in  the  middle  division,  the  excess  of  the  amounts  on 
the  plots  with  nitrogenous  manure  over  those  on  Plot  5  without 
it,  and  the  amounts  of  that  supplied  in  manure  which  are  not 
accounted  for  in  the  increase  in  crop  and  drainage  together. 
Finally,  there  is  given  the  percentage  on  the  amounts  supplied 
in  manure,  recovered  in  the  increase  in  crop,  in  the  increase  in 
drainage,  and  unaccounted  for  in  either. 

The  first  four  columns  show  the  results  for  Plot  5  with  the 
mineral  manure  alone,  Plot  6  with  the  mineral  manure  and 
200  lbs.  ammonium-salts.  Plot  7  with  the  mineral  manure  and 
400  lbs.,  and  Plot  8  with  the  mineral  manure  and  600  lbs* 
*mmonium-salts.       It    is   seen    that    the  nitrogen   in  the  crop 
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increases  considerably,  and  that  in  the  drainage  increases  pro- 
portionally more,  with  each  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure. 
But  if  the  amounts  in  the  produce  and  drainage  without  am- 
monium-salts (Plot  5)  be  deducted  from  those  with  ammonium- 
salts,  there  is,  so  recKoned,  a  very  large  and  increasing  amount 
of  that  supplied  unaccounted  for  in  either  crop  or  drainage. 

The  next  six  columns  of  the  Table  show  the  amounts  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crop,  and  estimated  in  the  drainage,  on  six 
plots,  each  receiving  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  annually  as  ammo- 
nium-salts, in  one  case  without  any  mineral  manure,  and 
in  the  others  with  different  descriptions  of  mineral  manure,, 
for  the  whole  period  of  30  years  or  more.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  annually  removed  in  the  crop  is  32*7  lbs.  with  the 
ammonium-salts  alone,  and  gradually  increases  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  different  mineral  manures  until  it  reaches  46'2  lbs. 
with  the  ammonium-salts  and  the  most  complete  mineral 
manure.  The  estimated  amount  in  the  drainage,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  highest,  43*2  lbs.,  with  the  ammonium-salts  alone, 
and  the  lowest  with  the  ammonium-salts  and  the  complete 
mineral  manure,  namely,  31*0  lbs.  The  amounts  in  the  crop 
and  drainage  respectively,  are  indeed,  in  the  two  cases,  to  a 
great  extent  complementary.  Thus,  with  the  ammonium-salts 
alone,  there  are,  in  crop  and  drainage  together,  75*9  lbs.,  made 
up  of  32*7  lbs.  in  crop,  and  43*2  lbs.  in  the  drainage ;  and^ 
with  the  ammonium-salts  and  mixed  mineral  manure,  there  are 
in  crop  and  drainage  77*2  lbs.,  but  made  up  of  46*2  lbs.  in  the 
crop,  and  of  31  lbs.  in  the  drainage.  The  intermediate  plots 
also  show  upon  the  whole  the  less  in  the  drainage  the  more 
there  is  in  the  crop. 

The  general  result  is  that  with  the  same  amount  of  ami- 
monium-salts  and  the  complete  mineral  manure,  there  is 
the  maximum  amount  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  crop  and 
the  minimum  amount  in  the  drainage;  but  with  the  am* 
monium-salts  without  mineral  manure,  there  is  the  minimum 
amount  in  the  crop  and  the  maximum  amount  in  the  drainage. 
Again,  with  the  six  very  different  conditions  as  to  mineral 
manure,  there  is  upon  the  whole  the  less  accounted  for  in  crop 
and  drainage  together,  the  less  the  amount  in  the  crop,  and  the 
greater  the  actual  amount  in  the  collected  drainage.  There  is 
in  fact,  as  before,  though  more  in  the  drainage,  more  entirelji 
unaccounted  for  the  greater  the  excess  over  the  demands  of  the 
crop  ;  whilst,  with  the  more  favourable  conditions  of  growth  in 
regard  to  mineral  supply,  and  the  more  nitrogen  taken  up  in 
the  crop,  the  total  amount  in  crop  and  drainage  the  more  nearlji 
approximates  to  the  amount  annually  supplied  in  manure. 
f'lot  7  is  some  exception  to  this ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  drainage  results  for  that  plot  are  somewhat  too  low, 
And  periiaps  those  of  Plot  14  rather  too  high.  Indeed,  the  total 
amount  in  crop  and  drainage  is  less  for  Plot  7  with  ammonium- 
ttlti(in  most  years  sown  in  the  autumn)  and  the  mixed  mineral 
mannre,  than  for  Plot  9  with  nitrate  of  sodium  (always  sown 
in  the  spring)  and  the  mixed  mineral  manure  on  one-half 
onlj  of  the  plot.  With  these  differences  there  is  on  Plot  9  even 
nther  more  recovered  in  the  crop,  and  there  is  more  also  in  the 
draintge. 

Finally,  in  these  estimates  for  the  thirty  years,  with  much  better 
trefage  seasons,  and  much  more  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  crops, 
hot  with  mostly  autumn  sowing,  and  generally  rather  more 
i^trogen  in  the  drainage  from  the  ammonia-plots,  there  is  con- 
liderably  more  ac€X)unted  for  in  crop  and  drainage  together, 
than  over  the  two  seasons  of  spring  sowing,  and  excessive 
d'^inage.  The  estimated  amounts  in  the  drainage  were, 
^j*deed,  over  the  two  years,  greater,  or  about  equal,  with  defec- 
tiTe  mineral  supply  and  defective  growth  accordingly,  but  they 
^^^  less  under  the  more  favourable  conditions  of  growth  than 
**^  the  thirty  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  foregoing  comparisons  of  the 
unomits  of  nitrogen  in  the  total  crop  and  drainage  with  the 
^nioimts  supplied  in  manure,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  small 
qoantity  (say  2  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum)  supplied  in  the  seed, 
^  the  very  much  larger  quantity  contributed  by  rain  and  con- 
^•'^•^tion  from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  soil  itself ;  nor  of 
now  nitich,  if  any,  is  retained  by  the  soil. 

.  '^Staining  that  the  crop  and  drainage  of  the  plots  receiving 

nitrogen  in  manure  have  received  the  same  amount  from  other 

^^'"^^^  as  Plot   5  without  such  manure,  the  amounts  in  the 

?^P  and  drainage  respectively,  of  that  plot,  have  been  deducted 

,^^  the  amounts  for  the  other  plots,  and  the  result  is  given 

^  ^*4e  middle  division  of  the  Table.     The  amounts  so  deducted 

!?*»  for  crop  20-3  lbs.,  for  drainage  12  lbs.,  together  32*3  lbs. 

^^koned  in  this  way,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  nitrogen 

PPlied  by  manure  appears  unaccounted  for  in  crop  and  drain- 

^^      The  quantities  so  unaccounted  for  amount,  as  shown  in 

^*  ^ttom  line  of  the  Table,  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 

,  ^l  amount  supplied ;  and  with  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  manure 

-  y  range  from  34*4  lbs.  to  42*4  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum.    The 

^^^  further  show  that,  with  the  best  conditions  of  mineral 

"^^-^tiring  and  of  growth,  30*1  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one-third  of 

^^  ^applied  nitrogen,  is  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop,  and 

^ha^  22-1  per  cent,  have  appeared  in  the  drainage.     Compared 

^^^H  this  result  there  is,  with  the  400  lbs.  of  ammonium-salts 

*^^^e,  only   14*4  per   cent,   reckoned   to   be  recovered  in  the 
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increase  of  crop,  aad  36*3  per  cent,  found  in  the  drainage.  The 
results  for  the  plots  with  the  partial  mineral  manures  are  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  extremes. 

The  next  question  is — whether  there  is  any  accumulation  of 
the  nitrogen  of  manure  within  the  soil  which  may  account  for 
some  or  all  of  the  large  amount  otherwise  unaccounted  for  ? 

In  1865  careful  samples  of  the  soil  were  taken  from  eleven  oi 
the  differently-manured  plots  in  the  Experimental  Wheat^iield 
The  samples  were  taken  from  eight  places  on  each  plot,  and  it 
each  case  to  three  depths  of  9  inches,  or  in  all  to  a  depth  oi 
27  inches :  and  the  eight  samples  of  the  same  depth  were  mixec 
together.  In  no  case  were  less  than  three  determinations  o 
nitrogen  made  in  these  mixed  samples,  and  in  some  four  o: 
more.  The  following  Table  (LIV.)  shows  the  mean  per 
centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  mould  (that  is,  excluding  stone 
and  moisture)  in  the  mixed  samples  of  the  first  9  inches  o 
depth  for  each  of  the  eleven  plots,  (t  also  shows  the  calcniata 
amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre  (reckoning  2,300,000  lbs.  of  dr 
mould  to  the  depth  of  9  inches),  and  the  amounts  on  the  othe 
plots  more  or  less  than  on  Plot  5. 

Tablb  LIV. — Mean  Feboxntage,  and  Quantity  pbb  Aobk,  < 
NiTBOOBN  in  the  Subfaoe  Soil  (9  inches  deep)  of  Selsotxd  Ploi 
in  the  Expbbimental  Wheat  Field. 

Samples  Collected  Octobxb  1SG5. 


Plots. 


Manures  per  Acre  i»er  Annum. 


Nitrogen  in  Dry  Mould. 


Per 
Cent 


2 
8 

6a 
7a 
9a 
10a 
11a 
12a 
18a 
14a 
16a 


14  tons  Farm-yard  Manure         

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure        

Mixed  Min.  Manure  and  400  lbs.  Amm.-salts  .. 
Mixed  Min.  Man.  and  550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Sodium 
400  lbs.  Amm.-salts,  alone  (1845  and  since)     .. 
400  lbs.  Amm.-salts  and  Superphosphate 
400  lbs.  Amm.-salts,  Supcrphos.  and  Sulph.  Soda. 
400  lbs.  Am.-salts,  Superphos.  and  Sulph.  Potass. 
400  lbs.  Amm.-salti:<,  Superphos.  and  Sulph.  Mag. 
800  lbs.*  Amm.-8alts  and  Mixed  l^Iin.  Manure 


Percent 
0*1882 
0  1090 
0-1119 
,0  1230 
0-1232 
;0-1108 
0  1171 
,0  1208 
0-1206 
01197 
0-1264 


These  determinations  of  nitrogen  relate  to  the  condition  ( 
the  plots  after  all  had  been  under  experiment  for  22  jears  i 
succession.  The  unmanured  and  the  farmyard-manured  plo 
had  been  subject  to  the  same  treatment  from  the  commencemen 


♦  To  1864  inclusive,  but  none  in  1865,  or  since. 
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Each  of  the  other  plots  had,  respectiveljr,  received  the  same 
description,  and  with  immaterial  exceptions  the  same  amount, 
of  manure  for  the  last  14  years  of  the  22,  but  had  been  somewhat 
differently  manured  during  the  first  8  years. 

Confining  attention  for  the  present  to  the  several  artificially- 
nanoied  plots,  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Plot  10,  with  the  ammonium-salts  alone,  all  the  plots  receiving 
annually  400  lbs.  of  ammonium-salts  show  a  higher  per- 
centage and  actual  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil  than 
Rot  5  with  the  mineral  manure  without  ammonium-salts ;  and 
Plot  16,  which,  during  the  first  13  of  the  14  years  had  received 
annoally  800  lbs.  of  ammonium-salts,  or  twice  as  much  as  any 
of  the  others  (but  had  since  grown  one  crop  without  any 
^iiunonia)  shows  a  higher  amount  still.  Without  claiming 
^late  accuracy  for  the  figures,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed 
wat  the  excess  on  the  different  plots  over  Plot  5,  as  given  in 
«c  last  column  of  the  Table,  is  very  closely  in  the  order  of 
u^  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops,  and  almost  the  converse 
^  the  order  of  the  amounts  in  the  drainage,  as  shown  in 
A^^le  LIII.  Thus,  there  are  the  highest  amounts  in  the  crop, 
^the  highest  amounts  in  the  surface- soil,  on  Plots  la  and  9a, 
^ith  the  most  complete  mineral  manure ;  and  the  estimated 
lots  bj  drainage  from  those  plots  is  the  lowest.  There  are  less 
amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops,  less  in  the  soil,  and  there  is 
'^^^^  estimated  loss  by  drainage,  on  Plots  12,  13,  and  14,  with 
f^pciphosphate,  and  either  soda,  potash,  or  magnesia.  There 
u  ieti  still  in  the  crop,  less  still  in  the  soil,  and  more  loss  in 
«e  drainage,  on  Plot  11,  with  only  superphosphate  as  mineral 
'^^^'^We.  Finally,  there  is  the  least  in  the  crop,  no  excess  in 
"^  aoil,  and  the  most  in  the  drainage,  of  Plot  10,  with  the 
•"^^Bioniam-salts  alone. 

^e  second  and  third  9  inches  of  soil  also  show  in  most 
^^"^  some,  but  a  variable  amount  of  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the 
^^•®  of  plots  receiving  nitrogenous  manure ;  but  it  would  lead 
!?  ^  long  a  discussion  to  consider  the  results  in  any  detail. 
y^  most  be  reserved  for  a  special  Report  on  our  very  numerous 
^terminations  of  nitrogen  in  soils. 

/iQ^  "nay  be  stated,  however,  that  in  the  autumn  of  last  year 
v^oVj  samples  were  again  taken,  to  three  depths  of  9  inches 
**^  or  to  a  total  depth  of  27  inches,  from  20  plots  in  the  Experi- 
?^tal  Wlieat-field,  and  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  them 
**  ^ow  in  progress.  With  regard  to  the  results,  we  can  only  now 
f^^  the  significant  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
^  ^he  surface-soil  is  concerned,  the  relation  of  plot  to  plot  is 
^•^Wially  accordant  at  the  two  periods.  Thus,  the  determina- 
^"His  in  1865  were  made  after  14  vears,  and  those  of  1881  after 
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30  years  of  continuous  experiment ;  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  surface-soil  of  Plot  5  without  ammonium-salt  is  lower  in 
1881  than  in  1865 ;  and  the  difference  in  the  amount  on  the 
different  ammonium  plots,  compared  with  Plot  5,  is,  in  most 
cases,  approximately,  twice  as  great  after  the  30  as  after  the 
14  years.  The  order  of  excess  of  nitrogen  on  the  different  plots 
is  again,  in  1881,  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  increased 
yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops,  and  it  is  almost  the  converse  to 
that  of  the  amount  estimated  to  be  lost  by  drainage. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obviously  to  be  concluded  that  the 
relative  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  of  the  different  plots  re- 
ceiving nitrogen  in  manure,  is  much  more  closely  connected 
with  the  amount  of  growth,  than  with  direct  retention  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  manure.  In  other  words,  the  difference  is 
mainly  due  to  the  residue  of  the  crops — to  the  stubble  and 
roots,  and  perhaps  to  weeds. 

Further,  the  excess  on  the  ammonia  plots  compared  with 
Plot  5,  is  much  more  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  nitrogen  of 
Plot  5  than  to  any  increase  on  the  ammonia  plots ;  for  the 
percentage  in  these  is  very  nearly  the  same  at  the  two  periods, 
being,  as  a  rule,  slightly  higher  in  1881  than  in  1865  on  the 
plots  of  the  best  growth,  and  slightly  lower  on  those  of  deficient 
growth.  The  indication  is,  therefore,  not  that  the  ammonia- 
plots  have  gained  in  the  degree  which  the  excess  in  the  amounts 
over  Plot  5  would  show ;  but  only  that  the  loss  which  the  soil 
itself  has  sustained  in  all  cases,  has  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely compensated  by  the  retention  of  nitrogenous  crop  residue, 
which  has  taken  place  much  in  proportion  to  the  amomit  of 
crop  grown  and  removed. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  suppose  a  certain  amount  of 
nitrogen  has  been  supplied  to  the  crop,  or  to  the  drainage,  or 
to  both,  from  the  soil  itself.  Whether  this  amount  is  greater 
or  less  where  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen  by  manure 
than  where  there  is  not,  the  data  do  not  enable  us  to  determine 
with  any  certainty.  On  this  point  it  may  be  stated  that,  taking 
the  average  of  the  whole  30  years,  the  estimates  show  an 
annual  yield  of  nitrogen  on  the  unmanured  plot  of  18*6  lbs.  in 
the  crop,  and  10*3  lbs.  in  the  drainage,  or  in  all  28*9  lbs.  per 
acre  per  annum.  In  like  manner  Plot  5,  receiving  nitrogenous 
manure  during  the  first  8  years,  but  mineral  manure  only 
during  the  last  30  years,  has  yielded  20*3  lbs.  in  the  crop,  and 
12  lbs.  in  the  drainage,  or  in  all  32*3  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum. 
So  far  as  can  be  estimated,  it  would  appear  that  the  soil  of  each 
of  these  two  plots  has  on  the  average  of  30  years  lost  about 
two-thirds  of  these  amounts  annually,  to  the  depth  of  27  inches* 
There  would  remain,  therefore,   about  one-third — say  10  lbs.. 
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more  or  less — to  be  contributed  by  seed,  and  hj  rain  and  con- 
tknntion  from  the  atmosphere.  Of  this  about  2  lbs.  will  be 
<iQe  to  seed,  leaving  not  much  more  to  be  otherwise  accounted 
for  tbtn  has  been  shown  to  be  annually  supplied  in  rain  and 
the  minor  deposits  from  the  atmosphere. 

Atniming  32  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  be  annually  contributed  by 
1^9  nin  and  condensation,  and  the  soil,  to  the  vegetation  and 
|he  dninage  of  the  plots  receiving  nitrogen  in  manure,  there 
^  as  has   been   shown,   a  considerable   amount  of  the  total 

a 

utrogen  available,  which  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  crop  and 

dniiitge.      Deducting  the  amounts  in  crop  and  drainage   of 

'^  5  from  those  of  the  other  plots,  as  in  Table  LI II.,  it  was 

^own  that  with  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  400  lbs.  am- 

noniain-salts,  there  remained  from  34  to  42  lbs.  unaccounted 

for  in  increase  of  crop  and  drainage.     Or,  if  we  add  the  32  lbs. 

ununed  to  be  available  from  other  sources  to  the  86  from  the 

tmmonium-salts,  we  have  118  lbs.  annually  available  from  all 

soDToes ;  and,  as  we  have  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 

of  mineral  supply  and  growth  only  about  80  lbs.  in  total  crop 

and  collected  drainage,  there  remain,  on  this  mode  of  reckoning, 

about  38  lbs.  of  the  118  annually  unaccounted  for;  and  with 

excess  of  nitrogen  in  manure  very  much  more. 

As  on  these  modes  of  reckoning,  the  same  amount  is  assumed 
to  be  available  from  seed,  atmosphere,  and  soil,  as  to  Plot  5,  it 
is  clear  that  the  amount  in  the  soil  of  the  different  plots  in 
excess  of  that  on  Plot  5,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  so  much  reduction 
of  the  amount  otherwise  unaccounted  for.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  results  already  at  command,  it  would  appear  that,  with 
86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure,  and  the  more  favourable 
conditions  of  mineral  supply  and  growth,  perhaps  one-third  of 
the  deficiency  will  be  accounted  for  in  the  soil.  There  would 
still  remain,  therefore,  say  25  lbs.,  more  or  less,  annually 
onacxounted  for,  and  the  amount  will  be  the  greater  the  more 
defective  the  conditions  of  growth,  or  the  greater  the  excess  in 
manure.  The  latter  are,  nevertheless,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  collected  drainage  accounts  for  the  greatest  actual  quantity. 
Either  then  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  estimated  to  be  lost  by 
drainage  are  too  low,  or  there  is  some  other  source  of  loss. 

With  regard  to  the  first  supposition,  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  uncertainty  in  the  estimates  of  the  total  amount  of  drainage 
passing  from  the  land ;  that  it  is  a  question  how  far  the  com- 
position of  the  drainage  collected  from  the  pipes  represents  that 
of  the  total  drainage  ;  and  that  at  any  rate  the  determinations 
of  nitric  acid  in  the  drainage-waters  are  but  few,  indeed  far  too 
few,  for  the  long  series  of  years  during  which  the  nitrogenous 
■lanures  were  sown  in  the  autumn.     On  this  point  it  may  be 
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observed  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  years  of  unasually  frequent 
drainage,  and  when  every  flow  from  the  pipes  was  analysed,  the 
amounts  of  nitrogen  estimated  to  be  lost  by  drainage  from  the> 
autumn-sown  Plot  15  was,  together  with  the  amount  in  the 
crop,  nearly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  estimated  to  be 
available  within  that  period ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the 
accumulation  of  residue  within  the  soil  would  fully  make  up  the 
deficiency.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  that  period 
was  very  circumscribed. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  the  Experimental  Wheat- 
field,  with  not  many  feet  of  clay  sub-sojl,  and  chalk  below, 
favouring  natural  drainage,  there  will  be  much  drainage  from 
the  land  when  none  flows  from  the  pipes.  In  fact,  none  does 
flow  from  the  pipes  except  under  the  influence  of  continuous  or 
heavy  rain.  The  character  of  the  drainage  collected  from  thcim 
will,  therefore,  depend  very  directly  on  the  contents  of  the  soil 
above  their  level.  Now,  reference  to  the  details  of  the  analyses 
shows  that  the  drainage-waters  contained  rather  less  chlorine 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  two  years  for  which 
the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  nitrates  in  the  collected  drainage- 
waters  has  been  estimated.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that 
none  of  the  chlorine  which  had  been  supplied  by  manure 
and  rain  within  the  period,  still  remained  above  the  level 
of  the  drain-pipes.  But  when  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in 
the  collected  drainage-waters  is  calculated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  loss  of  nitrates  has  been  estimated,  it  is  found  that  in  most 
cases  a  considerable  amount  of  the  chlorine  supplied,  and  not 
appropriated  by  the  crop,  remains  unaccounted  for.  Further, 
comparing  the  results  for  Plots  6,  7,  and  8,  with  increasing 
amounts  of  chlorine  supplied  in  the  manure,  the  quantity 
unaccounted  for  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  amount  supplied. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  chlorine,  which  is  supplied  in  a  con- 
dition at  once  highly  soluble  and  diffusible,  and  the  distribution 
of  which  will  be  less  influenced  by  vegetation  than  will  that  of 
the  nitrates,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  unaccounted  for  in 
the  crop  and  the  collected  drainage,  and  there  is  evidence  indi^ 
eating  that  it  does  not  remain  above  the  level  of  the  drain-pipes. 
'^he  conclusion  is  that  it  has  passed  downwards  by  diffusion, 
tiid  by  drainage  other  than  through  the  pipes.  Calculation  leads 
'o  the  conclusion  that  nitrates  have  disappeared  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  case  of  autumn  sowing,  the  manure  is  on  the  ground 
four  or  five  months  before  the  commencement  of  vegetation,  and 
during  a  period  when  there  will  usually  be  much  more  frequent 
drainage  from  the  pipes  than  subsequently.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
losed  that  under  such  circumstances  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
aitrat^  which  are  formed  near  the  surface  will  get  diiectlj 
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into  the  pipes  than  under  the  average  condirions  with  spring 
sowing ;  and  so  far  as  this  is  so,  there  will  be  less  disappearance 
doe  to  diffusion  downwards  and  drainage  other  than  through 
the  drain-pipes.       It   would   be   expected,   therefore,  that  the 
drainage  collected  after  autumn  sowing  would,  as  a  rule,  more 
directlj  represent  the  supplies  by  manure  than  would  that  after 
qning  sowing.     After  spring  sowing,  active  vegetation  com- 
mences, and  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  evaporation  are 
less  favonrable  for  immediate  and  direct  drainage  through  the 
pipes.     Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  conditions  may  be  more 
fitYonrable  for  retam  upwards  by  diffusion  or  capillary  action, 
it  is  .to  be  supposed  that  there  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  more 
gradual   passage  of  nitrates  downwards  by  diffusion,  and   by 
drainage  other  than  through  the  pipes. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  that  the  estimates  of  loss  of 
nitrogen  by  drainage,  founded  on  the  composition  of  the  col-* 
lected  drainage»waters,  are  frequently  too  low,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  whole  of  the  otherwise  unaccounted-for  amounts  are  to 
be  thus  explained. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  ago  been  shown  by  Reiset, 
Boussingault,  Ville,  and  at  Rothamsted,  that  free  nitrogen  is 
frequently  evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic 
substances  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  farmyard-manure  plot,  with 
its  enormous  accumulation  of  organic  matter,  and  comparatively 
little  ascertained  loss  by  drainage,  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
of  the  estimated  supplied  nitrogen  unaccounted  for ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  here  there  has  been  considerable  evolu- 
tion as  free  nitrogen.  Of  the  artificially-manured  plots  it  is 
those  which  receive  the  greatest  excess  of  nitrogen  in  manure 
which  retain  the  largest  amount  of  vegetable  debris  ;  and  this  is 
a  condition  which,  if  sufficiently  developed,  is  favourable  for 
the  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  ;  and  so  again,  the  greater  un- 
accounted-for amount  in  the  case  of  the  highly-manured  plots 
might  in  part  be  explained.  But,  independently  of  a  possible 
loss  by  the  evolution  in  the  free  state  of  the  nitrogen  of  decom- 
posing organic  matter  within  the  soil,  it  has  to  be  considered 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  loss  of  free  nitrogen  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  nitric  acid  within  the  soil.  Schlosing  found  such  a 
destruction  and  evolution  in  experiments  in  which  the  access  of 
^:aseous  oxygen  was  excluded,  and  the  soil  was  saturated  with 
moisture.  He  concluded  that  the  combustion  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  had  taken  place  at  the  cost  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitrate.  In  Part  II.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  332,  of  this  paper,  similar  results 
arc  recorded.  In  a  water-logged  soil,  destitute  of  free  oxygen, 
nitrates  were  reduced  by  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  carbonic 
acid  was  evolved,  and  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  nitric 
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acid  accordingly.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  of  the 
possible  loss  of  nitrates,  and  even  of  soil-nitrogen,  which  may 
thus  occur  in  ill-drained  soils  in  wet  weather. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  the  artificialljr-manured 
plots  in  the  experimental  wheat-field,  the  soil  will  be  unusually 
poor  in  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  that,  so  far,  the  condi- 
tions may  be  supposed  to  be  little  favourable  for  the  evolution 
of  free  nitrogen  from  that  source.  Nor  will  the  conditions  of 
absence  of  gaseous  oxygen,  and  of  saturation  by  water,  which 
are  favourable  to  the  reduction  of  the  nitrates,  frequently 
prevail.  Without,  however,  denying  that  each  of  these  actions 
may  take  place  occasionally,  or  in  a  limited  degree,  we  are 
disposed  to  give  more  weight  to  the  established  fact  that  in 
our  mode  of  experiment  and  calculation  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by 
drainage  is  under-estimated,  than  that  there  is  material  loss  in 
other  ways. 

In  1866,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at 
Nottingham,  we  discussed  the  results  of  the  determinations  of 
nitrogen  in  the  samples  of  soil  collected  from  the  experimental 
wheat-field  in  1865,  in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  which  is  unrecovered  in 
the  increase  of  crop.  We  fconcluded  that  although  some 
remained  in  the  soil,  '^  a  considerably  larger  proportion  would 
remain  entirely  unaccounted  for  within  the  soil  to  the  depth 
under  examination  than  was  there  traceable,  and  the  probability 
was,  that  at  any  rate  some  of  this  had  passed  off  into  the  drains, 
and  some  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  soil."  The  investigations 
which  have  been  described  in  this  paper,  and  which  were  under- 
taken to  settle  this  point,  have  fully  justified  the  conclusions 
then  drawn.  Finally,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  in  question,  there 
would  be  any  other  source  of  considerable  loss. 

Thus,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  case  of  a  field  under  con- 
tinuous wheat  cropping,  and  receiving  nitrogenous  manure  in 
the  form  of  ammonium-salts  or  nitrate  of  sodium,  that  there  was, 
with  autumn  sowing,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
as  to  mineral  manure,  on  the  average  of  a  long  series  of  yean 
not  quite  one-third  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the 
increase  of  crop ;  and  there  was  much  less  with  defective  mineral 
supply.  Nor,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  would  the  accumulations 
of  residue  within  the  soil  raise  the  amount  recovered  to  one-half 
of  that  supplied.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  great  loss 
hy  drainage,  which  was  very  much  the  greater  the  more  unfavour- 
able were  the  conditions  of  growth,  and  the  greater  the  excess  of 
nitrogen  in  the  manure.  In  fact,  under  comparatively  favourable 
conditions,  the  amount  found  in  the  drainage  nearly,  or  quite^ 
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^^ed  that  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop,  whilst  in  un- 
l*Tourable  conditions  it  considerably  exceeded  it.  Further, 
^here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual  loss  by  drainage  was 
gitater  than  the  reckonings  showed.  These  results  are  of  very 
peat  importance  as  illustrations  of  the  loss  which  may  occur 
onder  known  conditions. 

The  average  conditions  of  practical  agriculture  are,  however, 
not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  loss  by  drainage  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  manure.  When  ammoniacal 
manure  or  nitrate  is  used,  it  will  generally  be  in  less  quantities 
than  in  the  experimental  wheat-field,  in  which  so  much  loss  by 
drainage  has  taken  place ;  and  such  manures  should  only  be 
applied  when  there  is  a  growing  crop  ready  to  utilise  them.  But 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  soil  in 
ordinary  agriculture  is  in  farmyard-manure,  or  is  directly 
deposited  by  animals.  In  either  case  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  becomes  immediately  soluble  within 
the  soil,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  the  less  liability  to  loss  by 
drainage.  If  the  soil  be  heavily  manured,  and  rich  in  organic 
matter,  and  especially  if  it  be  water-logged,  and  not  freely 
aerated,  there  wOl  be  more  danger  of  loss  by  the  evolution  of  free 
nitrogen.  Further,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  farm- 
yard-manure will  be  ineffective,  because  it  remains  insoluble, 
and,  so  to  speak,  dormant  within  the  soil.  Again,  in  ordinary 
agriculture,  a  great  variety  of  plants  is  grown  in  alternation  one 
with  another.  The  ground  is  thus  covered  with  vegetation  for 
longer,  and  at  different,  periods  of  the  year,  than  in  the  case  of 
a  continuous  cereal  crop  ;  whilst  the  various  plants  will  have 
various  root-ranges  and  habits  of  growth.  Hence  the  nitrates 
brought  into  solution  are  in  a  much  greater  degree  arrested  by 
the  growing  crops.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  two 
wet  seasons,  the  full  details  respecting  which  have  been  given,  that 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  there  was  no  crop  on  the 
ground,  there  was  even  from  the  plots  receiving  no  nitrogen  in 
manure,  a  loss  by  drainage  of  from  15  to  20  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  per  annum  ;  whilst  from  the  plots  highly  manured  with 
ammonium-salts  or  nitrate,  the  losses  during  the  same  period 
were  very  much  greater.  How  great  may  be  the  loss  by 
drainage  with  a  bare  fallow  in  wet  seasons  has  been  fully 
illustrated  by  the  results  relating  to  the  drainage  collected  from 
the  soil-drain-gauges,  and  the  fact  is  here  again  strikingly 
brought  to  view.  ^ 
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SUMMARY. 

Amount  and  Composition  or  Rainfall. 

1.  The  rainfall  at  Rothamsted  during  28  years,  1853—80,  haflp 
varied  from  18*56  inches  in  1864  to  36*04  inches  in  1879,  the 
average  being  28*30  inches. 

2.  Determinations  of  ammonia  at  Rothamsted  in  the  rain  of 
1853-4  showed  an  average  of  0*74  nitrogen  per  million ;  deter- 
minations by  Way  (1855  and  1856)  0*88  and  1*18  nitrogen  per 
million.  Frankland's  determinations  in  1869-70  showed  0*37  per 
million.  Determinations  made  quite  recently  at  Rothamsted 
confirm  Frankland's  results ;  the  earlier  figures  are  probably 
too  high. 

3.  The  total  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  annual  rainfiall  at 
Rothamsted  is  probably  4  to  5  lbs.  per  acre,  excluding  the  con- 
densation by  the  soil.  The  mean  of  continental  estimates, 
including  localities  near  towns,  is  10*23  lbs.  per  acre. 

4.  The  chlorine  in  Rothamsted  rain  has  averaged  13*42  lbs., 
equal  to  22*12  lbs.  pure  common  salt  per  acre  per  annum.  At 
Cirencester  the  amount  is  equal  to  53*66  lbs.  of  salt. 

DlWLIN AGE- WATER  FROM  LaND  UnMANURED  AND  UnCBOPPED. 

5.  The  annual  drainage  during  10  years,  1870-1  to  1879-80, 
from  three  drain-gauges,  of  heavy  loam  with  clay  subsoil  in 
natural  condition  of  consolidation,  20,  40  and  60  inches  deep, 
has  varied  from  4*97  to  25*86  inches,  mean  13*49  inches,  or 
21*7,  60*5,  and  43*4  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall. 

6.  The  evaporation  from  the  bare  soil  averaged  5'58  inches 
from  October  to  March,  and  11*97  inches  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, total  17*55  inches.  The  evaporation  during  the  ram- 
mer and  whole  year  is  a  fairly  constant  quantity  with  great 
differences  of  rainfall. 

7.  The  evaporation  from  a  cropped  soil  is  far  more  consider- 
able, and  very  variable. 

8.  Nitrates  are  largely  produced  in  soil  by  the  action  of  a 
living  ferment  on  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  and  am- 
monia ;  nitrification  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  upper  layer  of  soil) 
and  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  presence  of  water,  and  by  snmmer 
temperature.  The  waters  from  the  drain-gauges  are  richest  in 
nitrates  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  poorest  in  spring. 

9.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  annually  removed  in 
the  drainage-waters  (October  to  September)  has  varied  from 
31*78  lbs.  to  57^95  lbs.   per  acre;   the  average  of  four  years, 
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1877-«  to  1880-1,  is  41-81  lbs.,  equal  to  268  lbs.  of  ordinary 
nitrate  of  sodiam  per  acre. 

10.  The  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  drainage  from  tbe  drain- 
gauges  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  rainfall. 

11.  The  advantage  of  a  bare  fallow  is  largely  due  to  tbe 
prodaction  of  nitrates  in  the  soil ;  in  fields  in  bare  fallow  at 
Rotluansted  50  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  have  been 
found  at  the  end  of  summer  in  the  first  20  inches.  If  followed 
bj  a  wet  winter,  bare  fallow  must  result  in  a  serious  loss  of  soil 
nitrogen. 

Driinage-watebs  from  Lakd  Manured  and  Cropped 

WITH  Wheat* 

12.  The  drainage-water  passing  through  a  natural  soil  is  of 
two  kinds : — 1.  Surface-water  passing  downwards  through  open 
<^umnels.  2.  The  discharge  from  the  saturated  soil.  The  first 
u  ninch  weaker  than  the  second,  save  when  soluble  manures 
fc»ve  been  recently  applied  to  the  surface. 

13.  The  annual  average  loss  of  lime  and  magnesia  by  drainage 
^m  the  continuously  unmanured  wheat-plot,  is  apparently 
About  223  lbs. ;  where  400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  are  applied,  the 
lost  ii  389  lbs. ;  where  sulphates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and 
ii^esiam  are  also  added,  the  loss  is  still  greater ;  the  two 
w-named  salts  exerting  most  influence.  Nitrate  of  sodium 
^o»  not  Apparently  increase  the  loss  of  lime. 

14.  The  chlorine  and  soda  applied  in  manure  are  retained 
^  only  a  small  extent,  either  by  the  wheat-crop  or  the  soil ; 
*^phnric  acid  is  retained  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  Phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  are  very  perfectly  retained,  the  part 
''"^••dmilated  by  the  crop  being  held  by  the  soil,  chiefly  in  the 
''Wer  layers^  this  is  especially  true  of  phosphoric  acid. 

15.  The'qnSintity  of  nitric  acid  lost  by  drainage  from  un- 
^^nied  land  cropped  with  wheat,  is  far  smaller  than  that  lost 
^7  Qncropped  land,  the  crop  assimilating  the  nitrates  formed. 
1q  SQouner  the  drainage-waters  contain  little  or  no  nitrates ;  after 
"•'^est  nitrates  reappear,  and  are  found  in  the  waters  through 
*«  winter. 

.  16.  When  ammonium-salts  are  applied  to  land,  the  ammonia 
^  *t  first  retained  by  the  soil,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  or 
^^"Orine  passes  into  the  drainage-water,  chiefly  as  calcium  salts. 
17.  The  conversion  of  the  ammonia  into  nitric  acid  commences 
**^oost  immediately  after  the  application  of  ammonium-salts  to 
y^  soil,  the  conversion  is  apparently  complete  in  a  few  weeks 
^  Wet  weather  follows.  The  nitrogen  of  rape-cake  is  more 
■1^1  J  donrerted  into  nitric  acid. 

r  2 
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18.  The  drainage-waters  from  plots  manured  with  ammonium- 
salts  are  richest  in  nitrates  shortly  after  their  application.  With 
400  lbs.  of  ammonium-salts  per  acre  applied  in  March,  the  April 
drainage-waters  have  averaged  6*7  lbs.  of  nitrogen  (=42*8  lbs. 
nitrate  of  sodium)  per  inch  of  drainage. 

19.  With  an  equivalent  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  at  the 
same  time  as  nitrate  of  sodium,  the  April  drainage-waters  have 
contained  11*8  lbs.  of  nitrogen  (=  75*6  lbs.  nitrate  of  sodium) 
per  inch  of  drainage. 

20.  In  summer  the  drainage-waters  from  plots  receiving 
200-400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  contain  little  or  no  nitrates  if 
phosphates  and  potash  have  been  supplied ;  but  with  an  excess 
of  ammonia,  or  a  deficiency  of  ash-constituents,  the  nitrates 
produced  are  imperfectly  assimilated  by  the  crop,  and  appear 
in  the  drainage-water. 

21.  In  winter  time  the  drainage-waters  from  all  the  plots  tend 
to  approximate  in  composition. 

Quantity  op  Nitrogen  Lost  pbb  Acbe  by  Dbainage. 

22.  Taking  the  average  of  two  seasons  of  excessive  drainage^ 
but  for  which  we  have  analyses  of  every  running  from  the  drain- 
pipes in  the  Experimental  Wheat-field,  it  was  estimated  that 
from  15  to  17  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  lost  per  acre  per  annum  by 
drainage  from  plots  which  had  received  no  nitrogenous  manure 
for  many  years.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  loss  occurred  during" 
the  period  of  the  year  when  there  was  either  no  crop  on  the 
gpround,  or  but  little  growth. 

23.  With  44,  88,  and  132  lbs.  nitrogen  applied  as  ammonium- 
salts  in  the  spring,  the  estimated  loss  by  drainage  was  22,  28^ 
and  42  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum.  With  88  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  applied  as  ammonium-salts,  without  or  with  different 
mineral  manures,  the  loss  ranged  from  28  lbs.  with  the  most 
liberal  mineral  manure,  to  50  lbs.  without  any  mineral  manure 
for  many  years.  The  loss  was  the  greater,  the  greater  the 
deficiency  of  available  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil. 
With  nitrate  of  sodium,  spring  sown,  the  loss  was  greater  than 
with  ammonium-salts ;  but  it  was  greater  still  with  ammonium- 
salts,  autumn  sown. 

24.  Reckoned  over  thirty  years,  with  much  better-  average 
seasons,  the  estimated  loss  by  drainage  was  from  10  to  12  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  without  any  nitrogenous 
manure.  With  43,  86,  and  129  lbs.  nitrogen  applied  as  ammo- 
nium-salts, in  most  years  autumn  sown,  the  estimated  loss  was 

.9,  31,  and  42*4  lbs. ;  and  with  86  lbs.  nitrogen  applied,  with- 
out, or  with  different  mineral  manures,  the  estimated  loss  ranged 
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from  31  lbs.  with  the  most  liberal  mineral  manure,  to  43*2  lbs. 
vith  the  ammonium-salts  continuously  used  alone. 

25.  Reckoned  over  thirty  years,  not  quite  one-third  of  the 
nitrogen  supplied  by  manure  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of 
nop  under  favourable  conditions  as  to  mineral  manure  and 
growth,  and  very  much  less  when  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  defective  growth  accordingly. 

26.  With  400  lbs.  of  ammonium-salts,  and  the  most  liberal 
^nineral  manure,  there  was  the  maximum  amount  of  nitrogen 
fevered  in  the  crop,  and  the  minimum  amount  in  the  drainage  ; 
bnt  with  the  ammonium-salts  used  alone,  there  was  the  minimum 
amount  in  the  crop,  and  the  maximum  amount  in  the  drainage. 

27.  Only  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  ammonia  applied  was 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  total  crop  and  drainage  together, 
Aore  than  was  supplied  in  the  manure  ;  in  all  other  cases  there 
^ai  a  greater  or  less  deficiency.  Besides  the  nitrogen  supplied 
^  nianure  (which  was  not  entirely  recovered  in  the  crop  and 
^""^inage),  it  is  estimated  that  on  the  average  about  30  lbs.  would 
**  contributed  per  acre  per  annum  by  the  soil  and  by  rain, 
^  condensation  of  combined  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  ; 
J*Aaps  more  by  the  soil  in  the  earlier,  than  in  the  later  years. 

28.  Analyses  of  the  soils  of  the  different  plots,  made  at  dif- 
*^t  periods,  show  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  was  consider- 
'^^V  reduced  where  no  nitrogenous  manure  was  applied ;  but 
^^^  nitrogenous  manures  were  applied,  the  amount  remained 
***tionary,  or  slightly  increased,  or  diminished,  according  to 
^^  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  mineral  constituents,  and  to  the 
*?^ount  of  growth.     In  fact,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 

^^ogcn  in  the  soils  of  the  plots  with  ammonia  applied,  com- 
*^^  with  that  where  none  was  applied,  bore  a  close  relation 
^  the  amount  of  growth,  and  was  mainly  due  to  the  residue  of 
^^crojM. 

T^29.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops,  and  estimated  to 
^*^  lost  in  the  drainage,  together  with  the  excess  in  the  soil 
^  l^ere  it  was  supplied  in  manure,  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
^^^  the  whole  of  that  so  applied,  and  that  available  from  other 
/^iux5es;  but  there  is  evidence  that,  reckoned  according  to  the 
2^niposition  of  the  collected  drainage-waters,  the  estimates  of 
^c  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage  are  too  low. 

30.  When  farmyard-manure  is  largely  used,  there  is  some- 
^mes  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen,  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
^trogenous  organic  matter,  and  the  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  ; 
^r  when  the  soil  is  saturated  with  water,  or  imperfectly  aerated, 
^ere  may  be  destruction  of  nitric  acid  and  evolution  of  free 
^trogen.  It  is  believed  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  arti- 
ficially manured  plots  in  the  Experimental  Wheat-field,  there 
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lid  be  very  little  loss  from  either  of  these  sources,  and  that 

loss  is  almost  exclusively  by  drainage. 

31.  In  ordinary  agriculture,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the 

trogen  supplied  in  farmyard-manure  or  animal-manures,  with 

nmonia  or  nitrate  used   in   smaller   quantities,    and   with  a 

iriety  of  crops  covering  the  '^ground  with  vegetation  for  longer 

>eriods  of  the  year,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  drainage 

frill  be  considerably  less  than  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in  the 

Experimental  Wheat-field. 

Practical  Conclusions. 

1.  jMost  of  the  nitrogen  of  farm-crops  is  derived  from  the 
nitric  acid  of  nitrates  within  the  soil. 

2.  The  nitric  acid  in  the  soil  is  produced  from  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  of  the  soil  itself,  from  the  nitrogenous  organic 
matter  of  animal  and  vegetable-manures,  from  the  ammonia  of 
artificial-manures,  and  from  the  ammonia  supplied  by  rain  and 
condensation  from  the  atmosphere.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
ready-formed  nitric  acid  is  supplied  by  rain  and  condensation 
from  the  atmosphere.  Nitric  acid  is  also  provided  by  the  direct 
application  of  nitrates. 

3.  The  ammonia  of  ammonium-salts  is  rapidly  converted  into 
nitric  acid  in  the  soil,  as  also  is  the  nitrogen  of  some  organic 
matters,  such  as  urine.  The  nitrogen  of  rape-cake,  that  of  the 
less  soluble  parts  of  farmyard-manure,  of  stubble,  of  roots,  &c., 
is  much  more  gradually  converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  it  may 
require  many  years  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  it.  The 
nitrogenous  compounds  of  the  soil  itself  are  very  slowly  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid,  but  the  soil  yields  a  certain  quantity 
every  year. 

4.  When  there  is  no  vegetation,  and  there  is  drainage  iiom 
the  land,  or  even  when  there  is  vegetation,  and  excess  of 
drainage,  nitric  acid  is  lost  by  drainage. 

5.  As  in  the  case  of  permanent  grass-land  the  soil  is  always 
covered  with  vegetation,  there  will  be  with  it  the  maximum 
amount  of  nitric  acid  utilised  by  the  crop,  and  the  minimum 
amount  lost  by  drainage.  Land  without  vegetation  will  be 
subject  to  the  maximum  loss  of  nitric  acid  by  drainage. 

G.  The  power  of  a  growing  crop  to  utilise  the  nitric  acid  in 
the  soil  is  much  diminished  if  there  be  a  deficiency  of  available 
mineral  constituents,  and  especially  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  within  the  reach  of  the  roots. 

7.  As  the  various  crops  grown  upon  a  farm  differ  very  much 
as  to  the  period  of  the  year  of  their  most  active  growth,  the 
length  of  time  they  remain  on  the  land,  and  the  character  and 
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4e  range  of  their  foots,  their  capacity  for  taking  up  nitric  acid 
from  the  soil  is  very  different. 

8.  The  recognised  exhausting  character  of  corn  crops  is 
lai;gely  due  to  the  limited  season  of  their  active  growth,  and  the 
long  period  during  which  the  land  is  hare,  or  there  is  little 
growth,  and  so  subject  to  loss  of  nitric  acid  by  drainage. 

9.  When  salts  of  ammonium,  or  nitrates,  are  applied  as  manure, 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen  left 
within  the  soil  available  for  future  crops,  is  that  in  the  increased 
roots  and  other  residues  of  the  crops ;  and  this  is  only  slowly 
arailable. 

10.  When  oilcakes  or  other  foods  are  consumed  by  stock, 
the  formation  of  nitric  acid  from  the  manure  produced  is  slower, 
bat  continues  longer  than  when  salts  of  ammonium  are  used. 
When  there  is  a  liberal  use  of  animal-manures,  an  accumulation 
of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  matter  takes  place  in  the  soil,  and 
sach  accumulation  is  known  under  the  term  ^'  condition.'' 
Under  such  circumstances  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  maintained,, 
or  it  may  even  be  considerably  increased. 


II. — Hints  on   Vegetable  and  Fruit  Farming.*      By  Chaeles' 
Whitehead,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  Barming  House,  Maidstone. 

The  problem  of  the  Future  of  Farming  appears  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. Some  alarmists  hold  that  the  British  farmer's  occupation 
is  gone ;  while  others  believe  that  the  situation  merely  necessi- 
tates a  change  of  system,  and  that  if  he  energetically  levels  up 
his  practice  to  meet  altered  circumstances,  he  may  still  have  a 
profitable  business.  There  are  clear-headed  men,  gifted  with 
an  intuitive  faculty  of  perception,  and  whose  judgments  are 
unaffected  by  panic,  who  say  that  corn- farming,  pure  and 
simple,  will  again  pay  in  this  country  where  the  conditions  are 
suitable,  especially  if  some  unfair  burdens  are  removed  from  land, 
as  they  undoubtedly  will  be  now  that  they  have  been  so  clearly 
set  forth  and  brought  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the 
ooontry  and  the  Legislature.  Every  one  knows  that  the  wretched 
state  of  agriculturists  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  mainly 
caused  by  a  cycle  of  wet  seasons,  which  has  happened  before, 
and  will  happen  again  in  due  meteorological  order.  Most  of 
the  produce  was  of  inferior  quality  during  this  cycle,  and 
realised  lower  prices  on  account,  in  a  degree,  of  the  importation 
of  the  products  of  other  countries,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
consumers.  But  this  by  no  means  is  to  be  the  normal  state  of 
onr  agriculture.     Cycles  of  fine  weather  again  will  bring  cycles 

*  This  jpapei  has  been  published  by  the  Society  as  a  pamphlet,  price  le. 
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of  prosperity  and  contentment  in  Arcadia.  There  also  are 
signs  that  the  cost  of  the  production  of  wheat  will  be  increased 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  effect  of  competition  with  that 
country  will  not  be  so  disastrous  to  the  home  wheats-producer  as 
some  have  prophesied.  Fortunately  there  are  other  things  than 
wheat  for  the  English  farmers  to  depend  upon.  There  are  meat^ 
making,  which  will  not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  materially  be 
interfered  with  by  foreign  competition  ;  barley  growing,  wool 
producing,  butter  and  cheese  making,  fruity  seeds,  and  vegetable 
culture,  poultry  rearing,  and  breeding  of  good  animals  of  all 
kinds  for  home  requirements  and  exportation.  If  we  inquire 
what  class  of  agriculturists  have  held  their  heads  above  water 
during  the  late  hard  times,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  may  be 
termed  specialists  have  fared  the  best,  generally  speaking.  The 
term  ^'  specialist "  includes  all  breeders  of  stock  of  reputation, 
vegetable  growers,  fruit  growers,  dairy  farmers,  and  seed  growers. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  all  countries,  from  China 
to  Peru,  for  English  breeding-stock  of  all  descriptions.  The 
statistics  of  the  annual  statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show 
that  whereas  the  number  of  live  animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  that  were  exported  from  this  country  in  1875  was 
9572,  of  the  declared  value  of  314,012/. ;  the  number  exported 
in  1880  had  increased  to  16,672,  of  the  declared  value  of 
425,400Z.  Surely  there  is  room  for  a  great  extension  of  this 
trade.  Foreign  buyers  would  be  encouraged  by  the  lessened 
prices  that  would  result  from  more  breeders  going  into  this  busi- 
ness, and  these  prices  would  still  be  most  remunerative.  The 
noted  herds  of  some  English  breeds  are,  in  certain  instances,  so 
much  reduced  by  the  demand  from  abroad,  that  the  old  saying 
has  been'  quoted  as  to  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.  This  was  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  short  entries  of  some 
breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  at  the  last  Show  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Derby.  The  exportation  of  fine  wool  from 
England  is  increasing  in  a  rapid  ratio.  In  1875,  10,536,523  lbs. 
of  wool  were  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
17,197,300  lbs.  in  1880.  The  exportation  of  seeds  has  increased 
in  this  same  period  from  119,060  cwts.  in  1875,  to  125,742  cwts. 
in  1880,  and  buyers  from  all  countries  are  always  ready  to  par- 
jhase  good  seeds  of  new  varieties,  or  seeds  of  the  best  varieties 
^f  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants.*  We  must  endeavour  in  every 
way  to  increase  the  exportation  of  specialities,  and  indeed  all 
^inds  of  farm  produce,  and  to  keep  up  the  reputation  which  the 
-aergy  of  the  English  farmers  and  the  peculiar  suitableness  of 
khe  soil  and  climate  have  gained.     Instead  of  looking  back  to 

*  MuDy  seed  pofafoes  Imvo  been  exported  to  tlie  United  States  this  qirln^ 
from  this  country,  and  cob-nutj  were  sent  from  Kent  to  New  York  last  seaaoniffid 
fp'^nd  favour  among  epicures. 
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^^otection  and  turning  ready  ears  to  those  who  advocate  unsound 
^^Hrtrines  of  political  economy,  we  must  try  to  make  our  stock, 
^^wool,  and  all  our  produce  as  good  as  possible,  and  much 
Periled  by  the  people  of  all  nations. 

There  also  is  a  great  and  an  increasing  demand  at  home  for 
^  minor  products  of  the  land,  some  of  which  may  now  be  classi- 
fied as  necessities  ;  others  in  a  degree  as  luxuries,  because  of  their 
lugh  prices.     Fine  qualities  of  cheese;  good  butter,  milk,  cream, 
eggs,  chickens  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  would  have  an  extra- 
ordinary sale  if  only  the  prices  were  reasonable.     And  there  is 
110  doubt  that  all  these  things  could  be  produced  for  sale  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  at  the  same  time  would  yield  a  good  profit  if 
farmers  would  direct  their  minds  and  their  energies  to  the  work. 
Foreign  competition  will  not  interfere  with   these  industries. 
This  game,  at  all  events,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  home  producers. 
The  chief  drawback  to  the  full  development  of  this  trade  is  the 
unsatisfactory  present  mode  of  distribution  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
farm  produce,  and  especially  of  these  minor  kinds.     In  existing 
circnmstances,  the  producers  get  the  minimum  value,  and  the 
consomers  have  to  pay  the  maximum  price.     The  pernicious 
system  of  salesmen  and  middlemen,  and  the  routine  of  markets, 
mnder  enterprise  and  check  production.     In  no  cases   is   this 
ao  mnch  felt  as  in  those  of  vegetables  and   fruit,  which  are 
confined  to  a  few  centres — markets,  for  the  most  part,  utterly 
inadequate  for  anything  like  general  distribution.     Even  with 
the  system  now  holding,  it  is  fully  believed  that  the  production 
of  vegetables,   salad   plants,  and  fruit   could   be  very  largely 
extended,  to  the   gain  of  the  cultivators  and  to   the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  would-be  consumers  who  live  in  towns,  and  of 
those  who  have  no  gardens,  who  constitute  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  population.     This  paper,  therefore,  has  been  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal   Agricultural  Society,  to 
point  out  the  importance  and  advantage  of  adding  these  special 
cultures  to  the  ordinary  farm  crops,  and  to  give  some  practical 
information  as  to  the  most  desirable  sorts  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  this  purpose,  together  with  details  as  to  the  modes  of 
cultivating  them,  and  the  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and 
situation  that  are  required. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  suggested  that  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  to  be  made  at  once  to  take  the  place  of  corn  and  other 
customary  crops  of  the  farm,  nor  that  their  cultivation  should 
be  generally  and  indiscriminately  adopted ;  but  it  is  desired  to 
show  that  vegetables  may  be  extensively  grown  in  rotation  with 
ordinary  farm  crops,  as  the  practice  is  in  Essex  and  other  counties ; 
also  that  a  few  acres  of  fruit-land  may  advantageously  be  added 
to  almost  all  farms ;  and  in  some  cases  large  plantations  may  be 
made.     Before  proceeding  to  descriptions  and  details,  it  will  be 
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desirable  to  mention,  ^nd  if  possible  to  meet  the  objections  that 
are  urged  by  interested,  and,  it  is  also  fair  to  saj,  disinterested 
persons,  against  a  considerable  increase  in  the  vegetable  supply. 
Market-gardeners  proper  say  that  their  profits  have  considerably 
diminished,  and  also  that  occasionally  the  markets  are  glutted 
with  vegetables.  No  doubt  the  market-gardeners  whose  land 
is  situated  within  20  miles  of  the  metropolis  have  lately  felt  the 
competition  of  farmers,  who  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  vege- 
tables more  cheaply,  since  their  rents  are  lower  and  their  taxation 
is  not  so  heavy,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  vary 
more  frequently  the  courses  of  cropping  upon  the  larger  area  of 
a  farm.  Farmers  also  within  reasonable  distance  of  London  now 
have  equal  facilities  of  transporting  vegetables  to  the  markets, 
and  of  getting  manure  from  the  London  stables  and  cow-sheds 
by  rail.  Market-gardeners  undoubtedly  have  made  large  profits, 
and  naturally  object  to  their  reduction.  The  amount  of  capital 
they  require  per  acre  necessitates  large  returns,  but  it  is  main- 
tained that  farmers  can  produce  vegetables  without  much  ad- 
ditional capital,  at  a  profit  that  will  completely  satisfy  them. 
Then  it  is  said  that  sometimes  there  are  gluts  of  vegetables,  and 
that  greenstuff  is  wasted  or  sold  at  unremunerative  prices.  As  it 
is  mainly  in  the  articles  of  cabbages  and  greens  that  gluts  occur, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  these  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
farmers  would  be  able  to  feed  their  sheep  with  them,  and  thos 
have  an  advantage  over  market-gardeners.  But  gluts  are  chiefly 
caused  by  the  growers  crowding  all  their  produce  into  two 
or  three  markets  in  London  even  from  long  distances,  and 
generally  from  the  want  of  adequate  means  of  distribution ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  only  a  comparatively  small  radius  around  the 
London  markets  feels  the  full  effect  of  an  excessive  supply  of  these 
vegetables.  The  same  holds  with  regard  to  large  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  to  which  market  growers 
from  far  and  near  send  all  their  vegetables  without  any  reference 
to  the  demand.  The  area  of  the  distribution  of  a  market  is 
necessarily  limited.  Multiplication  of  markets  implies  large 
outlays  of  money  and  additional  cost  ultimately  to  the  consumers 
for  tolls.  Markets  also  necessitate  middlemen,  whose  large 
charges  above  the  cost  price  of  the  articles  are  also  paid  by 
the  consumers.  In  order  to  get  the  actual  market  value  of  their 
commodities  and  to  give  the  same  benefit  to  consumers,  pro- 
ducers must  combine  to  form  Supply  Associations  in  vanons 
parts  of  large  towns,  or  make  arrangements  and  contracts  with 
retailers  to  send  them  certain  vegetables.  This  applies  to  fruit 
equally  as  to  vegetables  and  to  most  other  products  of  the 
farm. 

The  large  and  increasing  importation  of  foreign  vegetables  is 
used  by  some  as  an  argument  against  more  vegetables  being 
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raised  In  England  ;  bat  cabbages  and  greens  of  all  kinds  are 
not  imported  to  any  extent,  being  too  bulky,  and  the  season  for 
imported  cauliflowers  and  other  vegetables  practically  is  over 
before  the  English  season  has  begun.  The  season  of  imported 
froits  likewise  is  for  the  most  part  over  before  those  grown  in 
this  country  are  .ripe.  It  is  thought  that  a  large  trade  might  be 
established  with  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  in  fruit  grown 
in  England,  coming  as  it  does  when  the  season  of  the  common 
fruits  of  the  Continent  has  passed.  There  also  is  a  wide  field 
for  energy  in  the  adoption  of  systems  like  those  of  the  market- 
gardeners  at  Vaugirard  and  other  places  near  Paris,  of  growing 
early  vegetables  under  bell-glasses,  and  frames  and  lights. 
English  producers  surely  might  supply  the  large  towns  with 
salad-plants  gprown  under  glass,  and,  later  on  in  the  season,  out 
of  doors,  more  cheaply  and  certainly  in  a  more  fresh  condition 
than  the  French  gardeners.  The  quantity  of  these  salad-plants 
imported  is  enormous,  and  it  is  increasing,  because  practically 
the  importers  now  have  the  field  to  themselves.  Early  fruits 
also  could  be  grown  on  a  large  scale  under  glass  to  compete 
with  those  that  come  from  the  Continent.  In  short,  if  well- 
directed  and  well-sustained  attempts  were  made  to  produce  early 
vegetables  of  excellent  and  good  appearance,  it  is  believed  that 
the  foreign  gprowers  might  be  ousted  after  a  time.  It  may  be 
thought  that  these  are  too  trifling  details  for  farmers  proper  to 
worry  themselves  about;  but  every  farmhouse  has  its  garden, 
whose  soil  and  situation  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  best  on  the 
farm,  and  which  is  too  often  the  worst-farmed  part  of  the  land ; 
this  entails  the  services  of  a  gardener,  or  a  workman  who  knows 
something  of  gardening,  occasionally  or  permanently.  A  better 
gardener  or  an  unusually  intelligent  labourer  might  be  employed, 
and  the  garden  should  be  considered  as  a  source  of  possible  profit, 
and  tilled  and  tended  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  extended 
to  the  farm  land  as  circumstances  might  warrant.  Near  towns 
it  would  be  found  that  dealers  would  come  out  and  take  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  until  the  quantity  he  produced  would  enable 
the  fanner  to  consign  to  market  on  his  own  account,  or  to  make 
arrangements  with  Supply  Associations  or  retailers.  In  this 
manner  what  may  be  called  the  garden  of  the  farm  would  be 
developed  from  the  nucleus  of  the  existing  garden.  All  kinds 
of  smaller  herbs  could  be  produced.  Cultivation  under  glass 
might  be  adopted  in  the  gardens  of  farms  far  more  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  with  much  profit  and  advantage,  in  the  production 
of  cucumbers  and  early  salad  plants,  and  gradually  increased  if 
found  desirable.  This  might  be  done  not  only  with  bell-glasses 
and  handlights,  but  also  with  frames  and  protection  to  fruit- 
trees  on  walls,  and  with  also  cheaply-built  greenhouses.    Flowers 
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might  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  Upon  the  home  gardens  of 
market-garden  farms  it  will  be  found  that  every  spare  product 
of  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  and  herbs  is  sold,  and  spaces  are 
reserved  for  seed-beds  to  supply  the  farm  with  plants.  The 
cautious  farmer  may  feel  his  way  by  means  of  his  home-garden 
to  gardening  upon  a  large  scale  on  his  farm. 

Another  objection  that  is  raised  against  extending  vegetable 
culture  is,  that  it  would  require  a  larger  supply  of  labour  than 
ordinary  villages  could  furnish.  This  undoubtedly  would  neces- 
sitate additional  labour,  and  create  a  demand  which,  however,  it  is 
believed,  would  soon  be  met.  The  better  prices  which  fanners 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  would  attract  labourers  to  the  country, 
and  tend  to  keep  in  their  native  places  the  young  men  who  now 
leave  them  to  better  themselves.  Immigrants  would  come  at  busy 
times,  as  they  come  to  the  Essex  and  Bedfordshire  market-garden 
farms,  as  they  go  turnip-hoeing  and  harvesting  in  various 
counties,  as  they  come  into  Kent  for  fruit-picking,  potato-digging, 
and  hop-picking.  The  additional  culture  of  vegetables,  withm 
certain  limits,  would  not  much  clash  with  ordinary  farm  work, 
and  would,  if  well  managed,  ensure  constant  employment  for 
labourers  all  the  year  round.  Now  it  happens  frequently 
that  unremunerative  work  has  to  be  found  at  some  periods 
of  the  year  for  the  regular  staff.  Upon  ordinary  farms  a  staff 
has  to  be  maintained  principally  for  the  important  operations 
of  turnip-hoeing,  hay-making,  and  corn-harvesting.  Vegetable 
culture  could  be  arranged  to  work  well  in  with  these  seasons. 
Much  of  the  lighter  work,  as  picking  peas,  pulling  and  bunching 
onions  and  carrots,  could  be  done  by  women,  who  could  also 
wash  those  vegetables  that  required  washing,  in  sheds  or  bams, 
and  bunch  them  and  pack  them  for  market.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  work  for  the  staff  of  labourers  in  winter  in  sending  off 
stored  carrots,  or  stored  potatoes,  or  onions,  or  parsnips,  or 
celery,  or  protecting  radishes  or  lettuces,  in  gathering  Brussels 
sprouts,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

Vegetable  culture  is  supposed  to  require  almost  fabulous 
quantities  of  manure.  Without  any  doubt  the  system  of  grow- 
'ng  vegetables  practised  by  market-gardeners  near  London,  who 
\Te  not  satisfied  unless  they  get  two  exhausting  crops  in  a  year 
rom  each  part  of  their  holdings,  entails  immense  manurial 
■.pplications.  As  much  as  30  tons  of  farmyard -manure  are  put 
ju  per  acre  for  some  crops,  and  even  50  tons  per  acre  for  celery, 
"^Tpon  two  market-gardens  visited  in  Essex,  the  average  annual 
.ost  of  manure  was  in  one  case  10/.  and  in  the  other  11/.  per  acre* 
On  the  other  hand,  upon  a  profitable  market-garden  farm  visited 
in  Essex  the  average  annual  cost  of  manure  was  only  2/1  10^. 
per  acre ;  yet  all  the  crops  on  the  200  acres,  including  cabbages, 
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peas,  Lisbon  onions,  broad  and  French  beans,  potatoes,  wheat, 
oats,  were  remarkably  good.  Crops  of  vegetables  taken  in  rota- 
tion with  com  and  other  crops  do  not  require  more  manure  than 
mangolds,  or  swedes,  or  beans.  Neither  does  it  follow  that  farm- 
jard-manure  is  indispensable.  Upon  the  market-garden  farms 
in  Essex  large  quantities  of  horse-hoof  parings,  horn-shavings, 
fish  refuse,  and  other  refuse,  are  used  in  alternation  with  farm- 
jard-manure  ;  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano  are  also  freely  put  on. 
Rape-dost  might  be  used  isdso  with  great  advantage  for  many 
gn^s-feeding  vegetables,  as  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  best 
iii^nres  for  hops  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Surrey. 

Upon  most  farms  there  are  some  spots,  some  fields,  that  are 

wjtcd  for  vegetables,  if  well  and  properly  cultivated.     It  is  a 

'''^i^take  to  suppose  that  land  for  this  purpose  must  naturally  be 

^i  exceptional  quality.     Much  of  the  land  in  Essex  and  other 

P^ket^rden  districts,  is  by  no  means  fertile  by  nature ;  nor 

^  the  sandy  soil  round  Biggleswade  in  Bedfordshire  especially 

'Jch.    Land  that  will  gprow  turnips  and  mangolds  well  will  grow 

phages  and  other  plants  of  the  Brassica  order.     For  onions, 

^'"^ch  beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  lettuces,  fairly  good  soil  is 

necessary,  and  soil  that  works  well  and  does  not  bind.     Peas 

'^^   podding  and   broad   beans  flourish  in  those    soils    where 

^^Id-peas  and  beans  thrive.     The  loams  and  clayey  loams  of 

j*^  Lower  Greensand,  of  the  Upper  Greensand,  of  the  Lower 

*^^don  Tertiaries,  answer  well  for  vegetables.     Also  the  lighter 

^^fls  of  the  Chalk,  and  the  more  friable  clays  of  the  Old  and 

^^^'W  Red  Sandstone,  and  the  Lias,  and  the  peaty  lands  in  parts 

^' ^I-Ancashire  and  other  counties,  also  much  of  the  alluvial  and 

"'Vt  soil,  would  answer  admirably  for  their  growth.     It  would 

P^^liaps  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  upon  all  soils  where  pota- 

^^^*  are  successfully  grown,  the  more  common  kinds  of  vegetables 

^^tJd  do  well.     Except  in  the  extreme  north  of  England,  the 

S^*^cral  climatic  conditions  of  most  of  the  counties  would  be 

P?^pitious,  if  judgment  were  exercised  in  the  selection  of  favour- 

*^lc  situations,  sheltered  from  prevalent  winds  in  the  bleaker 

^^tricts.     On  almost  all  farms  there  are  slopes  and  bottoms 

'T^^ne  protection  of  this  kind  is  afforded,  and  fields  near  the 

'^^Inhouse  comparatively  sheltered,  where  the  best  of  the  land  is 

S^Ocrally  to  be  found,  upon  which  vegetables  would  flourish. 

Vegetable  Growino. 

In  giving  a  list  of  the  crops  suitable  for  market-garden  farming, 
^  a  short  account  of  the  modes  of  cultivating  them,  it  will  be 
^ell  to  commence  with  Cabbages,  as  they  are  easily  cultivated, 
*nd  are  the  crop  upon  which  farmers  usually  try  their  'prentice 
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hands.  These  may  take  the  place  of  mangolds  or  turnips  in  the 
routine  of  farm  crops,  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  thej  form  mar- 
vellously good  food  for  ewes  and  lambs  if  they  cannot  be  sold  for 
vegetables.  *  There  really  is  no  more  expense  in  the  cultivation 
of  cabbages  fit  for  human  food  than  in  that  of  cabbages  for  cattle, 
and  the  profit  from  them  in  some  seasons  is  highly  satisfactory. 
Supposing  the  plants  were  put  out  at  the  end  of  September  upcHi 
land  well  manured,  they  might  be  cut  for  market  upon  the  first 
approach  of  spring,  or  even  in  the  winter,  if  it  were  mild,  tbey 
might  be  sold  as  greens,  known  as  Coleworts,  or  ^'  CoUaxdU ; 
or  in  May  and  June  as  perfect  full-hearted  cabbages.  Some- 
times coleworts  make  very  high  prices  when  green  stuff  is  scarce, 
as  much  as  from  8^.  to  12^.  per  dozen  bunches,  each  bunch  being 
about  a  handful.  As  from  140  to  300  dozen  bunches  are  grown 
per  acre,  the  proceeds  sometimes  are  very  large.  The  Blue 
Colewort,  Cock's  Hardy  Green,  and  the  Rosette  are  sorts  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  but  these  do  not  make  good  hearts  ;  and  the  best 
sorts  for  cabbages  proper,  with  good  hearts,  intended  for  spring 
cutting,  are  the  East  Ham,  Enfield  Market,  Sugarloaf,  Battersea, 
and  Wheeler  s  Nonpareil,  among  others. 

Cabbage-plants  are  grown  in  seed-beds,  usually  in  strips  about 
5  feet  wide.  About  10  lbs.  of  seed  are  sown  per  acre  on  these 
beds  towards  the  end  of  July,  for  winter  planting,  and  the  beds 
are  carefully  hoed  over  when  the  young  plants  are  up,  which 
are  slightly  thinned,  and  all  the  deformed  plants  are  pulled  out. 
For  cabbages  the  plants  are  put  out  22  inches  by  20  inches.  For 
coleworts  they  are  set  12  inches,  or  14  inches  each  way*  One 
acre  of  seed-bed  will  plant  about  15  acres  of  coleworts  or  about 
20  acres  of  cabbages.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  seed  of  full  germinating  power  and  true  to  sort,  and  much 
attention  must  be  paid  to  sow  the  seed  deeply  enough,  yet  not  too 
deeply,  in  the  seed-beds.  In  ordinary  seasons  cabbages  will  be 
cleared  off  by  the  end  of  June,  and  might  be  followed  by  wheat ; 
or,  if  another  crop  of  vegetables  were  desired,  the  ground  might 
be  prepared  for  autumn-sown  onions ;  or  a  crop  of  potatoes  might 
be  obtained  by  putting  them  in  as  fast  as  the  cabbages  were 
cleared  off.  In  early  seasons  sometimes  a  capital  crop  is  grown 
in  this  way,*  and  in  this  case  the  land  would  then  come  in  for 
winter  tares,  or  be  ploughed  up  for  oats  or  barley.  If  dealers 
do  not  take  the  cabbages,  they  could  be  carted  to  the  nearest 
town  upon  waggons  with  springs,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
which  take  huge  loads ;  or  to  the  railway  station,  where  the 
cabbage  can  be  moved  into  trucks,  or  the  waggon  itself  taken 

*  There  are  quick  growing  kinds  of  potatoes,  suited  for  this  parpose.    Among 
these  is  the  Red  Bog,  which  being  pkmted  at  the  end  of  Apnl  is  fit  to  dig  in 

August. 
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to  its  destination  on  a  truck,  and  brought  back  full  of  manure. 
190  dozen  of  cabbages  can  be  piled  upon  these  vans,  which  are 
drawn  bj  two  powerful  horses.  About  1000  dozens  of  cabbages 
are  produced  per  acre  on  an  average,  and  the  price  ranges  from 
Id.  to  \s.  id.  per  dozen,  and  even  higher  occasionally.  Cabbages 
also  are  planted  in  the  spring  for  late  summer  or  early  autumn 
cutting* 

OxiOira  are  a  most  paying  crop,  though  more  risky  than  cab- 
bages, being  liable  to  mildew,  and  entailing  more  outlay  for 
labour.  It  is  not  well  to  crop  the  same  field  with  onions  more 
than  once  in  five  years.  They  may  be  taken  after  spring-sown 
cabbages,  or  mangolds,  or  carrots ;  or,  as  is  done  in  Essex,  cucum- 
bers, which  only  stay  in  the  ground  a  few  weeks,  are  taken  after 
spring  cabbages,  and  onions  follow  the  cucumbers.  For  onions 
it  is  required  that  the  ground  should  be  well  worked,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  have  a  fairly  firm  surface.  If  they  are 
for  seeding,  or  for  pulling  early,  for  which  a  sort  known  as  the 
**  two-bladed  "  is  the  best,  it  is  better  that  the  farmyard-manure 
should  be  scufBed  in,  and  not  buried  by  the  plough.  About 
60  lbs.  of  seed  are  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  lightly  in,  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
of  frosts,  which  much  injure  the  tender  shoots. 

Pickle-makers  make  contracts  with  growers  for  onions,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour  is  required  to  pull  them  and  peel 
tbenu  If  onions  are  intended  for  '^  bulbing,"  that  is  for  large 
bulbs  for  storing,  very  much  less  seed  is  sown.  It  is  an 
expensive  process  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  where 
pickling  or  salad  onions  are  grown,  costing  from  4/.  to  5/.  per 
acre.  The  gross  return  in  exceptionally  good  years  amounts  to 
150/.  per  acre,  as  was  shown  in  the  Report  on  the  Market-garden 
Farm  Competition  in  1879.*  Lisbon  onions  are  sown  in  the 
autumn  for  "  bunching.''  About  50  lbs.  of  seed  are  sown  broad- 
cast upon  well-manured  and  well-prepared  land  ;  the  onions  are 
pulled  in  May  and  June,  and  are  sent  to  market  in  bundles 
containing  as  many  as  a  man  can  hold  in  his  hand  arranged  in 
a  fanlike  shape,  packed  in  layers  in  baskets  for  salads  and  for 
eating  in  the  way  in  which  labourers  so  enjoy  them,  raw  with 
bread  and  cheese.  These  return,  in  good  seasons,  as  much  as 
from  50/.  to  70/.  per  acre. 

CaBBOTS  are  also  a  favourite  crop  of  market-garden  farmers, 
who  grow  them  upon  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  fields  of  seven  and  even  ten  acres  planted  with  them. 
Gardeners  who  live  near  towns  often  make  a  good  thing  by 

*  *  Report  upon  the  Harkeif^aiden  and  Harket-garden  Farm  Competition, 
1S79/  by  Gliarlea  Whitehead.  *Joamal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society/ 
ToL  XT.  SA  Part  II. 
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getting  carrots  early,  and  a  few  pounds  might  be  made  in  this 
way  in  many  farm-gardens  without  much  trouble.  Carrots  are 
extensively  grown  by  market-garden  farmers  and  market- 
gardeners  for  "  bunching " — that  is  for  pulling  when  quite 
small.  They  may  be  taken  after  potatoes,  or  coleworts,  or 
cabbages.  The  land  requires  to  be  well  ploughed  in  the 
autumn,  and  well-made  farmyard-manure  should  be  scuffled  in, 
and  about  10  lbs.  of  seed,  mixed  with  a  little  finely  tritu- 
rated earth  sown  broadcast  as  soon  In  the  spring  as  the  weather 
allows.  Pulling  is  commenced  when  they  are  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  From  twenty  to  forty  are  put  in  a  bunch.  The 
bunches  are  packed  in  crates  and  baskets,  and  bring  from  2<. 
to  3^.  9ef.  per  dozen  bunches,  coming  to  market  after  the  French 
early  carrot  season  is  over.  From  300  to  400  dozen  bunches  per 
acre  are  a  fair  crop.  This  crop  Is  a  very  little  while  on  the  ground, 
but  entails  considerable  labour  in  keeping  the  land  clean  from 
weeds.  Cabbages  may  be  taken  after  carrots,  or  wheat,  or  winter 
oats;  the  Early  Horn  and  James's  Intermediate  are  the  sorts 
usually  grown.     The  Italian  Early  Market  Is  also  a  good  carrot. 

Parsnips  are  a  profitable  crop  upon  suitable  land*  They 
require  a  deep  tilth,  or  they  become  "  forked."  This  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  subsoil-plough,  following  the  ordinary 
plough.  Manure  should  not  be  directly  applied  for  this  crop ; 
they  may,  therefore,  well  follow  late  cabbages,  or  onions,  or 
Savoys,  or  even  coleworts,  as  the  most  successful  growers  do  not 
have  a  *'  stale  furrow,"  but  prefer  to  plough  and  sow  as  closely 
together  as  possible.  The  seed  is  drilled  in  with  a  seed-harrow, 
in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits,  the  plants  being  left  about  eleven  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  Hollow  Crown  is  the  sort  usually  grown ;  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  sort.  Parsnips  are  not  dug  until 
they  are  wanted  for  market,  not  being  injured  by  frost.  Parsnips 
can  be  followed  by  spring  cabbages,  for  which  a  good  coat  of 
manure  would  be  necessary,  or  by  spring  tares. 

Peas  for   podding   are   not,  as  a  rule,   very  remunerative. 

Occasionally,  however,  it  happens  that  a   goodj  hit  is  made, 

vhen,  by  good  management,  or  from  advantages  of  situation,  a 

j^rower  is  able  to  keep  his  plant  through  a  very  hard  winter,  or 

las  a  specially  good  sort.     If  he  is  near  a  good  town,  a  foLrmer 

night  well  plant  a  few  acres  of  peas.     Much  also  may  be  done 

n  the  way  of  growing  seed-peas  for  seedsmen  by  contract,  where 

conditions  of  soil  allow.     Sangster's  William  I.  Is  a  good  early 

lea,  and  Sangster's  Imperial  No.  I.,  Fill  Basket,  Forty  Fold,  and 

Veitch's  Perfection,  are  suitable  for  growing  crops  to  follow  in 

succession.     A  fair  crop  of  peas  for  podding  amounts  to  about 

1 50  bushels  (of  pods)  per  acre,  and  an  average  price,  wholesale^ 
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11  about  2$.  per  bushel.     Market-gardeners  put  peas  between 
cabbages,  and  have  many  schemes  for  getting  two  crops  from 
the  same  ground  in  the  year;    but  farmers  would  hardly  get 
iabour  enough  for  this  system  of  double  cropping.     Still,   in 
many  circumstances,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  watch  their 
opportunity,    and   take    lessons   from    market-garden   practice. 
Thus,  to  quote  the  Report  before  alluded  to,  it  is  said  of  a 
market-gardener,  ^'He  sows  ^onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  spinach, 
peas  and  potatoes,  in  the  early  spring,  after  the  winter  green- 
stuff— such  as  hardy  greens,  or  coleworts.  Savoys,  and  purple- 
sprooting  broccoli — has  come  off  the  land.    After  early  cabbages, 
which  should  be  cut  in  ordinary  seasons  by  the  end  of  May,  he 
plants  potatoes,  scarlet  runners,  French  beans,  blue  peas,  beet, 
marrows,  cucumbers  and  summer  lettuces."     Market-gardeners 
never  lose  a  chance.     Market-garden  farmers  are  equally  on  the 
look-out  for  a  '^  catch  crop,"  and  farmers  who  may  add  vegetable- 
growing  to  their  business  will  do  well  to  follow  their  example. 

Cauliflowers  sometimes  give  most  satisfactory  returns,  but 
as  they  require  protection  during  the  winter,  they  cannot  compete 
on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  those  grown  in  Cornwall, 
France,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Occasionally  there  are 
winters  through  which  cauliflowers  would  live,  but  the  risk  is 
too  great  to  plant  them  on  a  large  scale,  therefore  it  is  better 
to  get  a  supply  of  plants  grown  under  glass,  or  in  protected 
places,  and  plant  them  out  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 
Farmhouse-gardens  in  many  respects  are  admirably  suited  for 
rearing  and  protecting  these  plants,  and  indeed  for  producing 
early  cauliflowers,  which  in  some  seasons  are  worth  almost  their 
weight  in  coppers  and  pay  well  for  care.  Cauliflowers  must 
have  good  land  and  a  deal  of  manure,  with  considerable  moisture. 
In  other  respects  they  are  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  cabbages  ; 
the  plants  being  reared  in  seed-beds  and  set  out  on  the  land 
when  the  weather  permits,  from  24  by  18  inches  to  24  by  24 
inches  apart,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Mitchell's 
Hardy  Early,  Elarly  London — more  delicate — and  the  Dwarf 
Mammoth,  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  and  Walcheren,  are  good 
sorts;  and  it  is  best  to  arrange  a  succession  of  sorts,  so  that 
the  supply  may  be  continuous. 

Broccoli  will  bear  ordinary  winters,  and  should  be  sown  so  as 
to  ensure  a  proper  succession  of  heads.*  It  may  easily  be  arranged 
that  there  should  always  be  broccoli  fit  to  cut.  They  are  culti- 
vated like  cauliflowers,  and  set  the  same  distance  apart.     The 

•  Mr.  Shirley  Hibbcrd.  in  his  *  Profitable  Gardening,'  says,  *'  It  is  a  mark  of 
good  iDMiagement  if  the  gardener  can  cut  broccoli  or  cauliflowers  any  day  in  the 
year,  and  to  do  this  requires  that  sort  of  hcadwork  which,  as  Cowper  says,  *•  Fore- 
eaats  the  fatme  whole.' " 
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best  sorts  are  the  Hardy  White,  Snow's  Winter  White,  Adams's 
Elarly,  Grange's  Early  White,  Early  Penzance,  and  Leamington. 

A  few  acres  of  cauliflowers  and  broccoli  might  be  most 
advantageously  grown  upon  farms  having  good  land,  and  within 
reasonable  distance  of  a  town  or  of  a  railway-station,  as  they 
generally  are  most  saleable  commodities.  They  may  be  tried 
at  first  in  a  small  way,  and  their  cultivation  could  be  extended 
if  it  was  found  that  the  surroundings  were  suitable  and  that  they 
were  profitable. 

Brussels-sprouts — Chou  de  Bruxelles — are  exceedingly 
good  greens  to  grow  for  winter  use,  and  have  a  sweet  flavour 
after  winter  frosts.  The  habit  of  this  plant  is  to  produce  many 
sprouts  or  tiny  cabbages  upon  a  long  stalk  ;  successions  of  these 
follow  on  the  same  plant  throughout  the  winter  and  the  spring ; 
when  the  summer  comes  they  go  to  seed.  They  are  remarkably 
hardy  and  bear  the  coldest  winters.  No  farm  garden,  nor  any 
other  garden,  should  be  without  these.  They  may  be  cultivated 
with  advantage  by  market-garden  farmers,  and  are  largely 
grown  in  market-gardens  near  London.  The  plants  are  picked 
out  in  April  in  rows  22  inches  apart  and  18  inches  from  plant 
to  plant.  It  is  said  that  the  ^nglish-grown  seed  is  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  that  the  only  neighbourhood  where  the  seed  is  to 
be  depended  on  is  Brussels. 

Lettuces  may  be  deemed'  as  hardly  being  vegetables  for 
growth  upon  a  large  scale ;  bu^  this  crop  sometimes  makes  a  deal 
of  money,  without  being  very  ^pensive  to  cultivate,  and  if  vege- 
table-growing is  seriously  undertaken,  no  kind  should  be  beneath 
consideration.  They  may  be  specially  grown  in  the  garden  of 
the  farm,  in  beds  in  the  warm  corners  of  many  old  farmhouses, 
or  protected  by  hand-glasses ;  for  English  lettuces,  fresh  and 
firm,  make  long  prices  in  the  early  spring-time,  in  spite  of  the 
competition  of  the  French  market-gardens.  The  great  object  is 
to  get  lettuces  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  for  this,  of  course,  the 
plants  have  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  the  winter.  Lettuces  require 
a  fairly  good  soil.  Cos  lettuces,  or  the  crisp,  juicy  varieties, 
with  erect  leaves,  which  the  English  prefer,  do  best  upon  loam, 
or  loamy  clay-land,  or  even  upon  well-farmed,  stiff  clay.  Cabbage 
lettuces,  or  those  more  resembling  cabbages  in  shape,  of  which 
the  best  sorts  are  the  Dutch,  Asiatic,  Hammersmith,  Imperial 
Ice,  which  never  bolts  or  runs  to  seed,  will  thrive  upon  sandy 
or  chalky  soils,  if  properly  cultivated  and  well  manured.  The 
best  sorts  to  stand  the  winter  arc  the  Bath  Cos,  Hammersmith, 
Silician,  or  Paris  Cos.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
first  week  in  August  broadcast,  upon  a  well-prepared  bed. 
About  half  a  pound  of  seed  is  sufficient  to  furnish  plants  enough 
for  an  acre.     Unless  the  winter  is  very  severe,  these  will  be 
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ready  in  May,   and  almost  invariably  make  long  prices.      It 

would  answer  well  to  shake  a  little  rough  litter  over  them  during 

the  worst  winter  months.     Enterprising  men  might  invest  in 

bell-glassesy  which  would  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  plants, 

and  very  early  readiness  for  market.    Lettuces  for  summer  use  are 

transplanted  from  frames  or  seed-beds  in  May,  June,  and  July, 

with  due  regard  to  the  succession  of  sorts  and  supply.     Lettuces 

imported  from  France  from  January  to  June,  make  from  %d.  to 

li.  id.  per  dozen.     English  lettuces  coming  to  market  in  the 

latter  part  of  May  make  from  8(/.  to  \s.  3d.  per  score,  and  an 

average   crop   is   about    1400  score   per  acre.      Autumn-sown 

lettuces  may  follow  onions,  or  late  cabbages  that  have  been 

heavily  manured.     Those  planted  in  May  and  June  might  come 

after  coleworts  or  spring  cabbage. 

Radishes  are  much  cultivated  by  market-gardeners.  The 
tomip-radishes,  of  which  the  best  kind  is  the  French  Breakfast 
radish,  'are  sown  broadcast  upon  beds  five  feet  wide,  with  a  space 
between  each,  either  in  the  late  autumn  or  in  the  early  spring. 
In  the  former  case  the  plants  must  be  lightly  covered  with  litter. 
Spring  radishes  are  only  a  short  time  on  the  ground,  and  would 
come  off  together  with  autumn-sown  radishes  in  time  for 
lettaces,  French  beans,  or  marrows.  They  are  sent  to  London 
in  bunches,  each  containing  a  large  handful,  and  are  sold  at 
from  id.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  bunches.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  well-grown  English  radishes  throughout  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  especially  after  the  season  of  those  imported 
from  France  is  over.  It  is  not  suggested  that  radishes  should 
be  universally  grown.  They  may,  however,  occasionally  be 
taken  as  a  crop  by  farmers  who  have  land  of  fine  tilth  particu- 
larly adapted  for  market-garden  culture,  and  they  are  just  one 
of  the  subjects  for  cultivation  in  the  home  garden. 

Fbekch  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runnebs  are  grown  exten- 
sively upon  market-garden  farms  in  Essex  and  Surrey.  Both 
these  are  delicate  plants,  and  require  a  fine  tilth.  The  land  is 
ploughed  twice,  manure  not  being  directly  applied.  The  seed 
is  dropped  by  hand  in  drills  made  with  a  hand-plough.  French 
beans  are  set  2^  feet  apart,  and  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  the  drill. 
Scarlet-runner  rows  are  put  3  feet  apart,  and  the  seeds  are  dropped 
into  these  about  a  foot  distant.  These  are  very  delicate  plants, 
and  are  cut  up  by  tlie  least  frost,  and,  when  the  plants  are  young, 
are  injured  by  excessive  wet  Slugs  do  great  harm  to  them. 
Stakes  are  not  put  to  scarlet  runners  in  the  field.  Their  habit 
is  dwarfed  and  made  upright  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the 
shoots.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  French  beans  have 
not  much  chance  of  ready  sale  when  there  are  plenty  of  scarlet 
runners  ready. 
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Celery  is  most  profitable  in  soils  and  situations  that  suit  its 
^owth.  Well-grown,  well-blanched,  short-eating  celery  is 
always  a  most  saleable  commodity.  The  cultivation  requires 
much  care  and  involves  considerable  expense,  and  is  perhaps, 
as  it  may  be  thought,  more  suited  for  market-gardeners  than  for 
farmers,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  largely 
grown  in  farm  gardens  and  for  market  purposes.  There  are 
market^gardeners  near  London  who  grow  as  many  as  50  acres 
of  celery.  The  seed  should  be  sown  first  in  frames  with  a  little 
heat,  towards  the  end  of  February,  from  whence  the  plants  are 
put  out  into  rows  5  feet  apart,  with  a  few  inches  between  each 
plant.  Quantities  of  well-rotted  manure  must  be  put  on  before 
the  plants  are  put  into  rows  or  trenches,  which  should  be  dog 
out  to  a  depth  of  from  1  foot  to  15  inches.  When  the  plants 
are  about  16  inches  high  they  should  be  earthed  up  slightly. 
After  a  short  interval  they  should  be  earthed  up  again,  and  this 
must  be  repeated  until  the  earthing-up  is  completed.  Celery 
may  be  planted  after  cabbage,  or  broccoli,  or  early  lettuces,  and 
the  plants  are  put  in  early  in  May. 

Mabbows  and  Cucumbers  are  grown  upon  market-garden 
farms,  but  their  culture  is  somewhat  hazardous,  though  they  do 
not  remain  long  on  the  ground.  The  least  frost,  or  loo  much 
wet,  injures  the  plants.  Some  growers  sprout  the  seeds  in 
flannel,  but  this  renders  them  delicate.  The  seed  is  put  in  rows 
4  to  5  feet  apart,  early  in  May.  The  plants  are  rarely  trans- 
])lanted  where  cucumbers  are  grown  on  market^garden  farms. 
There  are  special  kinds  of  cucumber  for  growing  in  the  open 
air,  and  upon  ridges,  among  which  are  the  Early  Short  Prickly, 
Sutton's  Perfection,  Rabley  Prolific.  Between  the  rows  a  drill 
of  rye  is  put  in  as  a  shelter.  Occasionally  scarlet  runners  are 
grown  between  the  rows  to  serve  as  a  protection.  These  cucum- 
bers make  from  3^.  to  As,  per  barrel ;  from  175  to  200  barrels 
are  grown  per  acre. 

Tomatoes  are  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  they  should  be ; 
the  taste  for  this  vegetable  is  increasing  rapidly,  both  for  eating 
raw,  according  to  the  American  fashion,  or  for  boiling  or  baking. 
They  thrive  well  under  the  protection  of  buildings,  and  there 
are  many  neglected  corners  and  borders  near  farmhouses  and 
larm-buildings  where  tomatoes  would  flourish,  protected  from 
fowls  and  other  creatures  by  galvanised  wire-netting.  Plants 
may  be  obtained  by  sowing  seeds  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  in 
March  and  April,  and  transplanting  into  pots,  and  finally,  when 
large  enough,  they  should  be  topped  and  planted  out.  The  great 
thing  in  the  cultivation  of  tomatoes  is  to  keep  pinching  off  the 
heads  continually  and  to  cut  away  all  secondary  shoots  on  which 
no  flowers  are  forming.    Or  five  or  six  seeds  may  be  sown  towards 
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the  end  of  April  where  the  plants  are  required,  so  that  no  trans- 
planting is  necessary,  and  the  strongest  plants  should  be  retained 
and  trained  to  a  wall  or  to  a  stake,  and  the  pinching  and  topping 
process  done  as  often  as  necessary.  The  plants  require  watering 
if  it  is  dry,  ifi  their  early  stage. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Plants  may  be 
grown  for  sale  with  good  results.  Upon  a  farm  in  Essex,  visited^ 
in  1879,  several  acres  of  cabbage-plants  were  sold  at  40Z.  per 
acre,  having  only  been  eight  weeks  on  the  ground.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  August,  and  the  plants  were  cleared  off  by  October, 
in  time  for  wheat  to  be  sown.  A  splendid  crop  of  carrots 
(bunched)  had  been  cleared  off  in  July. 

The  cultivation  of  seeds  is  frequently  productive  of  much 
profit,  especially  of  Onion-seed,  and  Mangold-  and  Turnif- 
8ESD8,  which  are  grown  very  advantageously  by  market-garden 
farmers  and  by  farmers.  Mangold-seed  is  grown  from  seed 
drilled  in  a  seed-bed  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre,  which  will 
give  plants  enough  for  6  acres.  The  plants  are  left  in  the 
seed-bed  till  early  in  April,  when  they  are  transplanted  in 
rows  20  inches  apart,  with  intervals  of  20  inches  between  each 
plant,  in  the  rows.  Cutting  is  done  in  September  before  the 
seed  is  fully  ripe,  as  it  will  run  out  if  it  is  allowed  to  become 
too  ripe.  The  seed-stalks  are  bound  up  in  small  sheaves  and 
are  thrashed  by  a  machine.  An  average  crop  of  seed  is  about 
18  cwt.  per  acre.     Prices  run  from  285.  to  &0s.  per  cwt. 

Seed-Peas  are  also  gprown  in  parts  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  other 
counties  to  great  advantage.  These  are  generally  grown  for 
seedsmen,  who  find  the  seed  and  pay  so  much  per  quarter  for 
the  produce.  In  a  few  cases  farmers  grow  seed-peas  on  their 
own  account.  There  is  a  demand  in  America  for  good  sorts  of 
peas  for  podding,  which  farmers  may  just  as  well  supply  as  the 
seedsmen. 

Tubnip-Seeds  of  different  sorts  are  grown  from  plants  trans- 
planted from  a  seed-bed  in  November,  and  set  at  about  the 
same  distance  as  the  mangold-plants.  The  stalks  are  cut  in 
July.  An  average  yield  is  25  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  price 
runs  from  145.  to  255.  per  bushel. 

Radish-seed  is  generally  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  the 
spring,  with  the  surplus  plants  hoed  out.  An  average  crop  is 
22  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  price  is  about  205.  per  bushel. 
It  is  a  bulky,  troublesome  crop  to  harvest. 

There  are  other  seeds  that  might  be  grown  by  the  farmer,  and 
other  vegetables  and  herbs  that  could  be  cultivated.  POTATOES 
have  not  been  alluded  to,  as  they  are  already  largely  grown  by 
farmers.  Market-garden  farmers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  grow  many 
potatoes.     When  they  do  grow  them  they  generally  plant  early 
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sorts,  and  send  them  to  market  directly  they  are  fit  to  dig. 
Turnips  also  bring  high  prices  in  some  seasons,  and  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  acre  or  two  sown  with  White 
Dutch  or  Early  Stone  turnips  in  March  for  market,  if  prices  were 
good  ;  there  would  be  no  loss  here,  as  they  would  come  in  for 
the  sheep  if  they  could  not  be  sold.  Various  small  things 
might  be  raised  in  farm-gardens  which  would  bring  in  ready 
money  and  be  very  profitable.  These  cultures  should  not  be 
despised  because  they  are  trifling  and  insignificant.  Parsley, 
mint,  thyme,  beet,  asparagus,  and  other  herbs  and  vegetables 
are  among  these  things.  Those  that  have  been  enumerated 
above  are  the  most  important,  and  most  suitable  for  cultivation 
upon  a  large  scale.  When  the  cultivators  have  found  out  the 
pleasant  results  of  growing  those  that  have  been  described, 
they  will  be  keen  enough  to  adopt  any  others  which  they  may 
think  will  pay. 

Fruit-Growing. 

Many  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  concerning  vege- 
table-growing will  equally  apply  to  fruit-growing.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  in  England  will  grow  fruit  of  some 
sort  or  other.  The  sorts  that  may  be  peculiarly  suited  for  cer- 
tain districts  may  be  ascertained  from  examination  of  the 
fruit-trees  in  the  gardens,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  qnick- 
growing  bush  fruit-trees,  by  planting  some  as  an  experiment. 
The  garden  of  the  farm  should  be  made  the  base  of  operations 
with  fruit-trees  as  with  vegetables,  and  the  extension  of  their 
culture  may  be  made  large  or  small,  with  these  fruits,  or  with 
those  fruits,  according  to  circumstances.  It  would  for  instance 
be  most  unwise  to  form  an  apple-orchard  or  a  cherry-orchard  or 
plum^orchard  in  a  locality  where  these  fruit-trees  had  previously 
not  been  cultivated,  until  careful  inquiry  had  been  made  and 
the  opinion  of  experts  obtained  ;  or  to  plant  any  particular  sorts 
of  these  without  first  finding  out,  as  far  as  possible,  whether 
it  were  likely  that  the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation 
would  suit  them. 

A  tenant  would  hardly  plant  fruit-bushes  or  fruit-trees  unless 
he  had  a  lease ;  he  should  also  have  a  guarantee  of  payment  for 
the  increased  value  that  he  had  imparted  to  the  land.  He 
would  hardly  be  justified  in  planting  standard  fruit-trees  unless 
he  were  assured  of  definite  and  sufficient  compensation  for  this 
improvement.  In  some  fruit-growing  counties  it  is  customary 
for  the  landlord  to  find  the  standard  trees  and  the  tenant  to  pay 
for  planting  them,  but  no  special  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  is  allowed.     In  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
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planting  orchards  is  one  of  the  thirteen  improvements  of  the 
first  class,  which  continue  unexhausted  for  twenty  years,  and  it 
would  give  a  stimulus  to  fruit-planting  if  tenants  could  be 
guaranteed  compensation  even  at  this  rate,  which,  however,  is 
not  by  any  means  adequate  in  the  case  of  apple,  pear,  and 
cherry-trees.  The  uncertainties  of  land-tenure  have  much  hin- 
deted  the  increase  of  fruit-land.  Some  few  tenants  who  are  of 
a  confiding  nature  and  have  '^  long  leases  and  practical  land- 
lords," as  a  large  fruit-grower  remarked  lately,  do  plant  fruit- 
trees  ;  but  most  tenants  are  bound  to  require  something  more 
than  this  before  they  thus  improve  the  property  of  other  persons. 
To  make  fruit-plantations,  and  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry- 
orchards  especially,  is  to  improve  land  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  more  particularly  in  these  days,  and  owners  of  land 
should  encourage  this  by  taking  upon  themselves  a  fair  share  of 
the  cost,  and  by  guaranteeing  just  compensation. 

Supposing  all  difficulties  of  this  kind  adjusted,  the  farmer 
willing  to  try  fruit-growing  cannot  do  better  than  plant  red 
currant,  or  black  currant,  or  gooseberry-bushes,  either  by  them- 
selves or  with  standard  or  half-standard  apple-trees  among  them, 
or  plum-  and  damson-trees,  or  pear-trees,  according  to  circum- 
stances. He  must  select  a  fairly  good  soil  and  the  best-sheltered 
situation. 

Gooseberry  and  red  currant-bushes  do  well  on  light,  porous 
land  or  in  good  loam  and  clay-loams.  Black  currants  require  a 
deep  soil,  retentive  of  moisture,  and  will  thrive  in  all  the  better 
descriptions  of  clay  land.'  These  bushes  should  be  set  6  feet 
apart  each  way,  which  would  take  1210  bushes.  The  land 
should  be  well  manured  and  deeply  steam  ploughed,  or  ploughed 
deeply,  with  a  subsoil-plough  following.  If  standards  are  put 
in  they  should  be  set,  if  apple-trees,  from  24  to  30  feet  apart 
each  way,  which  would  give  75  and  48  trees  respectively 
per  acre.  Plum-  and  damson-trees  would  be  put  about  15  feet 
apart  each  way,  or  193  trees  per  acre.  Should  no  standards 
be  planted,  the  bushes  may  be  put  5J  feet  apart  each  way, 
giving  1440  to  the  acre.  Upon  strong  land  black  currants 
should  be  set  6  feet  apart,  as  their  growth  is  very  luxuriant. 

GooSEBERBIES. — The  plants  are  easily  raised  by  taking 
straight  pieces  of  the  cuttings  8  inches  in  length  from  the 
bushes,  and  setting  them  in  rows,  in  a  nursery  in  the  autumn, 
without  taking  out  any  of  the  eyes,  or  buds.  In  two  years  they 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out  if  carefully  tended,  and  in  two  years 
after  they  will  have  fruit  worth  picking.  Good  plants  can  be 
bought  in  fruit-growing  districts  at  from  65.  Qd,  to  125.  per  100. 
Pruning  is  done  from  October  until  the  end  of  January.  The 
rank-growing  shoots  and  branches  are  cut  away,  and  a  moderate 
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supply  of  yoUng  wood  is  left  in  the  bush,  which  shonld  be 
shaped  like  a  cup.     The  branches  should  be  trained  to  droop 
somewhat.     If  cut  in  this  way  they  do  not  feel  the  effects  of 
spring  frosts  so  much  as  if  they  were  left  to  grow  quite  upright. 
The  choice  of  the  sorts  of  gooseberries  must  in  a  degree  depend 
upon  the  locality,  but  in  most  places  those  named  below  majr 
safely  be  planted.     For  example,  the  Whitesmith  is  a  capitsil 
gooseberry  for  picking  green,  and  comes  early,  but  is  not  so 
good  for   sale   when  ripe,    as   consumers  like   red   fruit  best, 
which  always  has  a  better  flavour.     The  Early  Sulphur  is  also 
good  for  picking  green.     When  ripe  it  is  yellow,  and  of  second- 
rate  quality.     The  Crown  Bob  is  a  famous  sort,  with  a  large 
red  fruit,  and  answers  for   picking  green  or  ripe.     Probably 
the  best   of  all   is   the  Warrington  for  picking  green  or  for 
picking  ripe  for   preserving.     It  is  an  early  sort  for   picking 
green,  yet  is  about  one  of  the  last  to  come  to  full  ripeness.     A 
good  proportion  of  a  farm  plantation  should  be  planted  with  this. 
The  Lancashire  Lad  is  a  useful  sort  for  farms,  as  also  are  the 
Red  Rifleman,  Golden  Drop  and  Monarch.     There  are  other 
sorts  raised  in  Lancashire,  the  great  centre  of  prize  gooseberries, 
(concerning  which  fables  are  narrated.     Of  these  the  best  are  the 
Roaring  Lion,  Leveller,  Leader,  Napoleon,  and  Careless.     These 
may  be  cultivated  with  good  results  in  the  gardens  attached  to 
farms,  and  should  be  sent  for  sale  in  small  quantities,  being 
showy  fruit,  and  should  be  packed  in  neat  baskets  and  tastefully 
set  off.     The  garden  may  also  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
production  of  early  gooseberries  in  sheltered  spots,  for  sending 
to  market  green  for  puddings  and  tfirts,  for  which  sometimes  as 
much  as  Sd.  or  9d,  per  lb.  is  given.     The  gpround  is  dug  with  a 
three-pronged  spud  in  the  winter,  and  is  manured  with  rags  or 
shoddy,  or  refuse  substances.     It  is  hoed  in  the  summer  once, 
or  twice  if  necessary.     Directly  the  berries  are  large  enough  the 
bushes  are  picked  over,  and  the  largest  are  sent  to  market,  when 
they  make  from    3d,  to    S^d.  per   lb.,   or  even  more  at   the 
beginning  of  the  season  ;  but  the  price  soon  falls  to  2d.  and  1^. 
per  lb.,  and  even  to  l^d.  per  lb.     An  average  crop  from  goose- 
F)erry-bushes  in  full  vigour  would  be  between  6500  and  7500  lbs. 
per  acre,  and  the  price  between  l}^d,  and  2d.  per  lb.    Occasionally, 
when  the  soil  is  well  suited  for  these  bushes,  very  large  profits 
and  very  quick  returns  are  made.     The  expense  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  the  crop,  in  respect  of  picking,  carriage,  and 
salesmen's  charges.     The  expenses  in  connection  with  the  culti- 
vation alone  would  range  from  10/.  to  12/.  per  acre,  and  all  other 
charges  in  the  case  of  an  average  crop  would  amount  to  7L  or  6L 
per  acre.     There  is  a    very   great   demand   for  this   fruit   for 
bottling  and  preserving,  as  well  as  for  eating.      Gooseberry* 
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boshes  are  liable  to  be  attacked  in  the  early  spring  hy  the  larvae 
of  an  insect  known  to  entomologists  as  the  gooseberry  sawfly 
{^NemoJtus  Xibesii).  To  prevent  this,  it  is  desirable  after  an 
attack  to  dig  quicklime,  or  lime-ashes  or  soot,  close  round  the 
boshes  in  the  late  autumn.  Syringing  with  soft  soap  and  soda 
and  water  has  been  found  efficacious.  Sprinkling  with  powdered 
hellebore  also  is  effective,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  this 
when  there  is  fruit  on  the  bushes,  as  hellebore  is  a  deadly 
poison.* 

Red  Currants. — These  bushes  are  propagated  in  the  same 
way  as  gooseberry-bushes,  from  cuttings  put  in  a  nursery.  The 
length  of  the  stem  can  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  ^'  eyes  " 
retained  on  the  cutting ;  but  it  is  generally  better  to  let  the 
stocks  be  short.  Bushes  may  be  taken  out  from  the  nursery  after 
the  second  year,  and  put  5^  feet  apart,  or  6  feet  if  standard  trees 
are  planted  with  them.  The  distance  at  which  currants  and 
gooseberries  are  put,  whether  5j^  feet  or  6  feet,  must  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  soil  to  some  extent.  Currant-bushes  must  be 
kept  cup-shaped,  and  the  terminal  shoots  should  be  pruned  to 
lengths  of  from  6  inches  to  9  inches,  according  to  their  vigour. 
Laterals  should  not  be  pruned  away,  as  in  gooseberry-bushes, 
bat  cot  back,  so  that  spurs  may  be  formed,  upon  which  the 
froit  is  grown.  The  best  sorts  are  the  Scotch,  the  Imperial, 
Red  Dutch,  and  the  Raby  Castle.  There  is  a  kind  of  red 
corrant  known  as  the  Queen  Victoria,  whose  bunches  and 
berries  are  exceedingly  large  and  fine.  This  is  particularly 
adapted  for  growing  in  the  gardens  of  farms,  as  it  requires 
rather  more  care  than  other  kinds,  and  the  fruit  makes  a  good 
display.  If  it  were  packed  in  small  neat  boxes,  or  baskets,  and 
set  off  with  coloured  paper,  the  fruit  would  bring  good  prices  in 
London,  Brighton,  and  other  places.  Here,  again,  the  garden 
of  the  farm  may  well  be  utilised.  Bushes  may  be  bought  of 
froit-farmers  at  from  65.  to  9*.  per  100.  An  average  crop  is 
from  4500  lbs.  to  5200  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  price  runs  from 
1 3<f.  to  2JdL  per  lb.,  while  the  amount  of  expense  per  acre  is 
about  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  gooseberry-bushes.  There  is 
a  very  large  and  increasing  demand  for  this  fruit  for  jelly,  jam, 
and  for  bottling. 

Black  Currant-bushes,  as  has  been  said,  require  a  deep, 
moist  soil.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  these  too  long,  nor  to  remove  the 
bods,  as  the  bushes  should  have  very  short  stems  or  stocks.  In 
fact,   in  most  cases  black  currant-bushes  do  not  grow  from  a 


*  See  *  3lAiiiial  of  Injarions  Insects,  and  Methods  of  Prevention/  by  E.  A. 
Ormerod.    Sonneoschein  and  Allen,  Paternoster  Square. 
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single  stem,  as  in  the  case  of  gooseberry  and  red  currant-bashes, 
but  are  stocks  close  to  the  ground.  As  the  fruit  comes  on 
seasoned  wood  of  the  previous  year,  the  young  wood  requires 
to  be  pruned  away.  After  the  first  year  or  two  no  shortening 
of  leading  spurs  is  required,  and  the  pruner  need  not  be  afraid 
of  cutting  hard,  at  least  when  the  bushes  are  on  kindly  land. 
Bushes  can  be  purchased  of  fruit-farmers  at  from  6^.  to  9^.  per 
100.  The  cultivation  and  manuring  are  exactly  the  same  as  for 
gooseberries  and  red  currant-bushes.  The  best  sorts  are :  Naples, 
the  Green  Bud,  Baldwin's,  and  Lee's  Prolific.  There  is  a  sort 
called  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  has  large  berries  and  comes 
later  than  the  other  sorts.  This  fruit  occasionally  pays  remark- 
ably well.  In  very  hot  seasons  the  berries  are  apt  to  run  oflF,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  not  much  natural  moisture  in  the  soil.  An 
average  crop  would  be  about  2800  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  average 
price  3d,  per  lb.  Expenses  of  cultivation,  picking,  packing, 
carriage,  and  commission  upon  an  average  crop  would  come  to 
about  111.  per  acre.  This  fruit  always  is  in  great  demand  for 
jam,  jelly,  lozenges  and,  as  some  say,  for  port  wine. 

Raspberries  are  grown  upon  "  canes "  or  stems,  pulled  up 
from  established  stocks  in  the  autumn,  and  put  into  well- 
ploughed  or  deeply-dug  ground,  in  rows  5  feet  apart,  and 
15  inches  in  the  rows.  The  cultivation  afterwards  is  like  that 
of  gooseberry  and  currant  plantations,  except  that  some  planters 
use  horse-hoes  between  the  rows  of  canes.  Raspberry  canes  cul- 
tivated on  a  large  scale  are  not  staked,  but  arc  left  to  support 
themselves,  and  are  cut  down  in  the  late  autumn  to  about  o  feet 
in  height;  the  older  wood  is  cut  away,  and  all  superfluous 
young  wood.  They  require  a  fairly  good  soil,  not  too  porous, 
as  they  do  not  bear  drought  well.  The  Red  Antwerp  and  Fastolf 
are  usually  planted.  Carter's  Prolific  is  also  coming  to  the 
front,  having  large  well-coloured  fruit.  An  average  crpp  is  about 
3000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  price  about  3rf.  per  lb.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  this  fruit  for  jam,  and  raspberry  vinegar,  and  for 
many  concoctions  and  confections.  It  may  be  said  here  that  many 
of  the  numerous  non-alcoholic  beverages  so  much  in  vogue,  and 
steadily  increasing  in  favour,  are  flavoured  with,  or  partly  com- 
posed of,  fruit  extracts.  Raspberry  culture  necessitates  a  good 
supply  of  women  for  picking  the  fruit,  as  the  canes  want 
^ooking  over  many  times.  Raspberries  are  largely  grown  in 
Kent.  Some  growers  have  from  20  to  40  acres.  They  are 
picked  into  galvanised  iron  pails,  and  sent  to  market  in  tubs, 
with  lids  to  them,  because  tlieir  juice  easily  escapes.  Some  of 
'^he  finer  fruit  is  sold  for  dessert  purposes,  and  should  be  care* 
lully  packed  in  small  baskets,  or  better  still,  in  small  earthen 
crocks,  holding  from  7  to  14  lbs.     These   are  much  used  for 
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lupbenies  and  strawberries  by  fruit-growers  in  Derbyshire  and 
other  Midland  and  Northern  counties,  and  are  cleaner,  and 
retain  the  juice  much  better  than  baskets,  and  should  be  adopted 
in  Kent  and  other  counties  where  these  juicy  fruits  are  pro- 
duced, for  sending  small  quantities  of  fruit  to  market 

We  have  much  to  learn  m  the  modes  of  packing  and  arranging 
froit.  Those  who  intend  to  grow  fruit  extensively  would  do 
well  to  go  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  notice  the  packages 
of  the  French  and  other  importers  of  fruit,  which  are  much 
smaller  and  neater,  and,  it  must  be  said,  far  cleaner  than  the 
**  sieves "  and  "  half-sieves"*  in  which  much  of  the  English 
froit  is  packed ;  many  of  these  are  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and 
wholly  unfit  to  put  fine  fruit  in. 

Strawberbies  may  be  profitably  grown  in  most  of  the 
lighter  clays,  also  upon  loams,  and  upon  the  better  sandy  soils. 
Upon  loams  and  good  descriptions  of  clay,  the  plants  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  well  and  pay  for  several  years.  Upon  some  soils 
they  will  only  pay  for  three  or  four  years.  In  parts  of  Kent, 
upon  the  London  Clay,  and  Greensand,  they  will  last  for  six 
or  eight  years.  They  are  propagated  by  runners  taken  from 
the  best  plants  directly  the  fruit  is  picked,  and  are  put  in  a 
nursery,  and  transplanted  from  thence  in  the  autumn.  Or  the 
mnners  are  left  on  the  plants  till  the  autumn,  by  which  time 
many  have  thrown  out  roots ;  these  are  cut  away  and  put  at 
once  into  the  ground  in  rows,  30  inches  apart,  with  a  distance 
of  18  inches  between  each  plant.  Some  put  the  plants  30  inches 
mpmrt  each  way,  or  3000  plants  per  acre,  so  that  the  ground 
between  may  be  horse-hoed.  Early  potatoes  may  precede  straw- 
berries ;  the  land  should  be  well  manured  and  deeply  ploughed, 
and  subsoiled  if  necessary.  Just  before  the  fruit  is  changing 
<x>lonr  the  ground  is  covered  with  rough  farmyard-manure  or 
litter,  laid  all  round  the  plants,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  dirt, 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Picking  is  done  by  men  and  boys  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  necessitates  a  good  supply  of  labour.  Women  pack  the 
fruit  for  dessert  in  punnets,  which  are  put  into  deal  boxes, 
holding  five  dozen.  In  some  districts  the  best  fruit  is  put  into 
earthen  crocks  or  pots.  Inferior  fruit  is  put  in  tubs,  and  sent 
to  jam  markets.  For  this  there  is  a  very  extensive  demand. 
The  average  price  of  the  fruit  is  about  &d,  per  lb.  An  average 
crop  would  be  about  3000  lbs.  per  acre.  Frequently  as  much 
as  6000  lbs.  have  been  grown  per  acre.    Keen's  Seedling,  Princess 

•  Half-deves  are  generally  used  for  gooseberries,  currants,  and  cherries  in 
Kent,  and  the  weight  is  made  up  to  24  lbs.  for  currants  and  clicrries,  and  28  lbs. 
lor  gooseberries.  Raspberiies  are  sent  in  tubs  liolding  \  cwt.  In  other  counties 
vmiioos  ticed  baskets,  called  "  pots"  in  some  places,  are  used. 
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Alice,  Dr.  Hogg,  Refresher,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Elton  Pine, 
Eleanor,  Cointe  de  Paris,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  are  among  the  best 
for  field  purp)ses.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  little  attention  is 
given  to  strawberries  in  the  ordinary  farm-gardens.  The  bed, 
in  all  probability,  has  not  been  changed  for  many  years,  and  is 
a  thick  mass  of  roots  and  runners,  instead  of  having  been  moved 
every  four  or  five  years.  The  fruit  may  be  profitably  g^wn 
upon  banks  and  side  ground  which  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate.  It 
always  meets  with  a  ready  sale,  either  raw  or  made  into  jam. 
There  are  fruit-growers  in  Kent  who  have  from  80  to  120  acres 
planted  with  strawberries. 

Filberts  and  Cob-Nut-trees  are  grown  from  suckers  or 
spawns  taken  from  old  trees,  or  pieces  cut  from  the  tree,  as 
some  prefer,  and  put  in  a  nursery.  In  two  or  three  years  they 
are  planted  out  about  13  feet  apart,  or  257  trees  to  the  acre. 
A  tolerably  light  soil  is  best  for  them,  although  they  thrive 
remarkably  upon  the  Atherfield  Clay,  in  Kent,  which  is  heavy 
and  adhesive.  They  also  do  well  in  what  is  termed  in  Kent 
^^  stone-shattery "  land.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
in  a  position  sheltered  from  the  prevalent  winds.  Standard 
apple-  or  plum-  or  damson-trees  are  usually  put  with  them  in 
Kent,  and  currants  and  gooseberry-bushes  are  set  between  the 
rows,  which  are  taken  away  when  the  nut-trees  attain  a  good 
size.  After  four  or  five  years  a  little  crop  may  be  expected, 
and  after  eight  years  they  will  yield  a  good  quantity.  The 
ground  is  dug  in  the  winter  with  a  three-pronged  spud,  and 
hoed  once  or  twice  in  the  summer.  Rags,  fur,  or  fur  waste, 
shoddy  and  refuse  manures  are  applied,  not  very  lavishly.  From 
one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  rags  or  of  shoddy  every  other  year 
form  a  sufficient  dressing.  Pruning  requires  great  skill  and 
care  to  keep  the  trees  in  cup-shape,  with  the  inside  as  clear  as 
possible.  Every  branch  is  examined  by  the  ^^  tree-cutter,"  who 
leaves  the  finest  young  wood,  and  cuts  away  the  older  and  coarser 
branches.  In  height,  full-grown  trees  are  about  6  feet.  Cob- 
nuts are  more  cultivated  now  than  filberts,  as  the  nuts  are  much 
larger  and  are  more  saleable.  Owners  of  land,  or  tenants  with 
long  leases  and  agreements  for  compensation,  might  plant  nut- 
trees  to  great  advantage  in  places  where  the  soil  and  situation 
are  suitable.  These  nuts  are  packed  in  ordinary  sieves,  like 
other  fruit,  and  consigned  to  salesmen  in  London,  and  are  in 
great  request,  making  from  Id.  to  1^.  id.  per  lb.  An  average 
crop  is  about  8  cwts.  per  acre.  A  demand  for  cob-nuts  has 
arisen  in  America,  and  it  is  likely  that  as  the  nuts  prodaoed 
in  that  country  have  not  the  same  flavour  as  the  English,  this 
will  assume  important  proportions. 

Apple-TBEES  are  planted  either  upon  grass-land  or  in  plan- 
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tadons  upon  cultivated  ground,  with  fruit-trees  or  bushes  under 

them.    In  Kent  filbert-  and  cob-nut-trees  are  frequently  put  under 

apple-trees,  and  sometimes  gooseberry-  and  currant-bushes  are 

•et  between  the  filberts.     There  is  not  much  difference  between 

tbe  jield  of  apples  upon  grass-land  and  plantation,   or  culti- 

Vited  land.     Some  hold  that  the  fruit  grown  upon  grass-land  is 

more  plentiful  and  of  better  colour  and  quality ;  while  others 

lay  the  same  with  regard  to  the  fruit  produced  in  plantations. 

Apple-trees  require  a  fairly  good  soil  and  a  deep  subsoil.    They 

vill  not  do  well,  for  instance,  upon  land  with  a  depth  of  a  few 

loches  upon   chalk,  nor  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  nor  upon  clay 

m'th  an  undrained,  impermeable  substratum. 

llie  aspect  of  the  orchard  or  plantation  should  depend  upon 
local  circumstances.  It  should  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the 
prevalent  wind,  and  a  sheltered  situation  is  desirable  if  it  can 
be  obtained.  Protection  from  the  east  wind  is  thought  advisable, 
as  it  generally  happens  that  a  cold  wind  prevails  from  this 
quarter  in  the  early  spring,  and  checks  the  development  of  leaves 
and  blossoms  and  encourages  the  increase  of  aphides  and  other 
injurious  insects. 

Standard  apple-trees  are  raised  from  crab-stocks,  grafted  with 
scions  of  the  required  sorts  ;  or  from  stocks  raised  from  the  pips  of 
apple-trees,  having  hard  clear  wood,  and  grafted  with  the  sort 
required.  Crab-stocks  are  the  best.  Grafted  stocks  are  fit  for 
planting  out  when  they  are  from  four  to  six  years  old.  In  select- 
ing standard  trees  for  orchards  or  for  plantations,  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  which  have  long  stems.  These  ought 
to  be  at  least  6i^  feet  from  the  fork  to  the  ground,  so  that  the 
branches  are  out  of  the  way  of  cattle  in  the  former  case,  and 
well  above  the  under  fruit  in  plantations.  Apple-trees  are 
planted  about  30  feet  apart  each  way,  which  gives  forty-eight 
trees  per  acre,  when  bush  fruits  are  to  be  put  with  them ;  and 
24  feet  apart,  or  75  trees  per  acre,  upon  grass-lands  ;  but  the 
distance  must  be  varied  in  a  degree  according  to  the  soil  and 
especially  to  the  sorts  planted,  as  some  sorts  have  a  more  luxuriant 
and  widely-extending  habit  of  growth  than  others. 

Planting  should  be  done  early  in  November^  It  is  most 
important  that  the  trees  should  be  well  established  before  the 
frosts  set  in,  and  the  practice  of  planting  in  the  winter  or  in 
the  spring  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated.  Holes  should  be 
dug  at  least  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  subsoil  should 
be  loosened  by  the  spade  or  spud  to  a  depth  of  2  feet.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  tree  is  not  put  too  deeply  in  the  ground. 
Three  or  four  strong  branches  are  enough  to  form  the  heads  of 
standard  trees.  All  other  shoots  must  be  removed.  After  this 
thej  will  require  very  little  pruning,  but  should  just  be  looked 
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over  every  year  ur  two,  and  any  superfluous  shoot*  cut  away,  to 
keep  the  middle  of  the  tree  from  being  crowded  by  crouing  or 
interlacing  boughs.  Stakes  must  be  put  to  the  young  tree*  at 
once  to  prevent  them  from  being  moved  by  the  wind  ;  the  trees 
must  be  protected  by  wisps  of  straw  or  rags,  from  injury  by  the 
cutting  of  the  strings  tied  round  them,  and  should  be  carefully 
examined  every  year  to  see  that  the  strings  are  not  too  tight 
Protection  from  cattle,  sheep,  and  rabbits,  is  most  essentiaL 
Not  half  enough  attention  is  paid  to  this  and  other  details.  If 
a  tree  is  barked  by  animals  in  the  least  degree,  it  generally 
cankers  and  is  unhealthy.     Where  no  cattle  are  grazed,  cages  of 

Fig,  l.^-Itlmlrathu  of  a  prolectiug  Fence  to  a  Fnut-tree. 


galvanised  wire  of  a  fine  mesb  put  round  the  trees  about  4  feet 
high  and  8  inches  in  diameter,  at  a  very  small  cost,  will  serre  to 
keep  off  sheep  and  rabbits.  A  fence  against  cattle  and  horses  may 
be  made  by  driving  split  fence-rails  cut  into  *'  slats,"  or  lengths 
of  8  feet,  and  1^  to  2  inches  in  thickness  and  width,  into  the 
ground,  and  fastening  them  at  the  top  with  braces,  according 
to  the  appended  figure  (Fig.  1).  The  pieces  should  be  creo- 
soted,  as  all  posts  and  parts  of  fencing  that  go  into  the  ground 
upon  farms  should  be,  and  with  care  they  will  last  pretty  well 
until  the  tree  is  out  of  danger.  Good  trees  can  be  purchased  at 
about  4/.  h».  per  100  ;  but  fruit-planteri  should  not  mind  a  little 
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extra  cost  to  ensure  good  trees  of  the  sorts  desired.     Thej  must 
be  careful  to  buy  only  of  respectable  nurserymeDy  or   of  fruit- 
-growers of  standing,  and  should  require  full  guarantees.     The 
cost  of  planting,  staking,  and  fencing  would  be  from  4/.  to  8/. 
per  acre.     In  plantations  the  trees  only  require  to  be  protected 
against  rabbits  by  cages  of  galvanised  wire-netting.     The  best 
manure  for  apple-orchards  is  farmyard -manure  laid  round  the 
trees,  or  manure  from  sheep,  cake  or  corn  fed.     Superphosphate, 
bones,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  potash  may  be  occasionally  used  with 
advantage.     Rags,  fur  waste,  and  refuse  manure  are  used  in 
plantations.     As  to  the  sorts  of  apples  much  must  depend  upon 
the  locality.     As  a  rule,  however,  the  following  may  be  planted : 
— For  cooking  purposes,  the  Early  Julicn  (ready  in  August) ; 
Keswick  Codlin  (September) ;  Manx's  Codlin  (September)  ;  Lord 
Snffield,  a  famous  apple  (September  and  October) ;  Cellini  Pippin 
(September).     The   Eclclinville   Seedling,    Old    Hawthomden, 
Stone's  Apple,  or  Loddington  Seedling,  New  Hawthornden — 
a  capital  apple,  follow  on  in  November;   and  for  the  winter 
months,  keeping  up  to  the  spring,  there  are  none  better  than  the 
Blenheim  Orange,  Northern  Greening,  Lady  Henniker,  Golden 
Noble,  Lord  Derby, — a  magnificent  apple.  Winter  Queening, 
Grenadier,  Wellington,  Warner's  King,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  and 
Gooseberry  Pippin.     Among  dessert  apples,  the  best  and  earliest 
is  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  new  and  beautifully-coloured  fruit,  ripe  in 
August     The  Red  Jujieating,  the  Early  Strawberry — a  perfect 
picture,  and  the  Red  Quarrenden,  also  handsome,  are  ripe  in 
September.     For  September  and  October  the  sorts  would  be  the 
Worcester  Pearmain,  one  of  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  apples 
that  can  be  seen ;  the  Red  Astrachan,  a  lovely  combination  of 
red  and  white ;  and  the  Summer  Nonpareil ;  and  for  keeping, 
the  RIbston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  the  Margil,  both 
these  last  being  of  exquisite   flavour,  exceeding   that   of  the 
American  New  Town  Pippin  ;  Court  of  Wick,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,    Mannington    Pearmain,    King    Pippin   and   Blenheim 
Orange,  Gascoyne's  Seedling  and  the  Golden  Knob.     Some  of 
these,  notably  Lord  Suffield,  Stones  and  Keswick  Codlin,  come 
into  bearing  after  a  year  or  two.     In  ten  years  there  would  be 
a  good  return  from  most  of  the  trees,  if  they  had  been  well- 
selected,  well-planted,  and  properly  managed.     Half-standards 
are  sometimes  put  in  plantations.    These  trees  should  be  formed 
by  working  upon  a  stock  known  as  the  Doucin,  which  exercises 
a  dwarfing  influence  upon  the  habit  of  growth,  and  causes  early 
fruiting.     These  stocks  are  worked  close  to  the  ground,  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  standards,  the  crab-  or  apple-stocks,  grown  from 
pips,  are  worked  standard  high.     The  trees  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  a  single  stem  as  high  as  it  is  wished,  and  a  head 
formed  as  in  standards ;  while  the  side  growth  should  not  be  cut 
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awaj,  but  pruned,  or  tipped,  and  its  gronth  regulated  according 
to  fancj.  The  advantages  of  these,  both  for  gardens  and  planta- 
tions made  by  tenants,  are  that  they  come  to  fruit  quickly,  that 
they  may  be  set  much  more  closely  together,  and  are  lets  liable 
to  cankered  disease,  and  that  the  fruit  is  finer.  Their  cost  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  standards,  and  tbey  may  be  set  16  feet 
apart  each  way  without  any  fear  of  crowding,  if  they  are  war- 
ranted to  be  upon  the  proper  Doucin  stocks.  For  gardens  apple- 
bushes  are  coming  into  general  fashion  and  high  favour,  inas- 
much as  they  come  into  bearing  in  about  three  years  from  the 
grafting,  and  remain  bushes  without  hacking  and  excessive 
cutting.     For  these  the  true  English  Paradise  stock,  of  dwarfing 

Fig.  2.— SAfi.A  of  a  Margil  Apple-biuh. 


nature,  is  usedjand  grafted  close  to  the  ground.  Bushes  of  this 
kind  can  be  put  anywhere  in  gardens,  from  7  to  10  feet  apart, 
and  are  things  of  beauty  in  leaf,  in  bloom  and  in  fruit.  A  plot 
planted  with  bushes  of  various  kinds  of  apples  is  as  pretty  as  a 
variegated  flower-bed,  when  the  blossoms  are  out,  apd  even 
prettier  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  A  sketch  of  a  Margil* 
apple-bush,  in  my  own  garden,  is  given  here  at  an  illtutra- 
tion  of  the  shape  of  a  typical  bush.     Tbis  is  only  four  ystra 

*  The  Haivil  ia  a  beaulirully-colonied.  apple  of  Bibeton  Pippin  flavour.  I^. 
Hogg  myt,  "tti»  one  of  the  flnest  dessert  apples,  k  rivnl  of  toe  BibstoB  Vipfia, 
azceeding  it  in  jnioineM,  sod  being  a  better  sue  for  desacrt." 
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from  the  grafty  and  has  thirty-one  apples  upon  it  of  fine  size 
and  lovely  colour,  and  bore  half  this  number  last  year  (Fig.  2). 
That  these  apple-bushes  are  profitable  goes  without  saying,  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  would  be  immensely  profitable  if  culti- 
vated upon  a  large  scale,  either  by  themselves  or  with  goose- 
herries  and  currants.     They  are  suitable  for  tenants,  as  paying 
at  once,  bearing  removal ;  in  fact,  being  benefited  by  being  lifted 
occasionally.     Bushes  of  this  kind  that  were  transplanted  last 
March  were  full  of  rosy  apples  in  October.     Very  little  pruning 
is  necessary  for  bushes,  and  they  may  be  cultivated  most  pro- 
fitahlj  in  the  gardens  of  farms,  as  they  take  up  little  space,  and 
tbeb  fruit  is  usually  well-grown,  and    but  little   attention  to 
them  is  necessary.     It  would  be  well  if  farmers  would  grub  up 
the  wide-spreading,  rarely-bearing  fruit-trees  of  common  kinds, 
^Uch  take  up  so  much  space  in  their  gardens,  and  in  the  cus- 
tomary orchards  near  their  houses,  and  plant  bushes  or  pyramids 
^Uch  would  be  highly  ornamental  and  certainly  profitable.     A 
little  pruning  and  pinching  the  shoots  is  all  that  is  required. 
Their  prices  range  from  1*.  &d,  to  2^.  &d.  each.     But  planters 
njQst  have  a  guarantee  from  the  nurseryman  that  they  are  bond 
^Paradise  stocks  and  not  crab-stocks.     Everything  depends 
"pon  the  stocks  in  these  as  in  other  fruit-trees. 

With  regard  to  the  demand  for  apples,  it  is  very  great  and 
increasing.    Within  the  last  few  years  a  demand  has  arisen  even 
*or  the  most  common  apples  for  mixing  with  other  fruit  for  jam — 
|o  •erve  as  "  stock  "  in  fact.     Dessert  apples  of  good  colour  and 
p^onr  are  always  most  saleable.    Consumers  of  such  fruit  well 
*^Qoir  what  high  prices  they  have  to  give  for  it,  even  in  the  most 
plentifnl  seasons.     In  short,  it  cannot  too  strongly  be  iterated 
that  a  wide  field  is  open  to  occupiers  and  owners  of  land  and 
^^c  possessors  of  the  humblest  garden  for  the  culture  of  apple - 
t'^  according  to  the  best  systems ;  and  that  by  planting  well- 
elected,  well-raised  trees,  either  half-standards  or  pyramids,  or 
espaliers,  or  cordons,  or  bushes,  a  quick  return  may  be  ensured. 
Peab-TBEES  are  more  delicate  than  apple-trees ;  their  blos- 
soming is  earlier,  and  therefore  at  a  more  critical  season,  while 
they  do  not  bear  extremely  hard  winters  so  well. 

Pear-trees  are  largely  cultivated  in  East  Kent  and  Gloucester- 
shire upon  grass  and  in  plantations,  and  in  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire  upon  grass.  There  is  no  reason  why  their  culti- 
vation, and  especially  of  the  finest  sorts,  should  not  be  largely 
extended  in  all  but,  perhaps,  the  most  northern  counties  of 
England.  Fine-grown  pears  always  are  in  great  request,  at 
fall  prices,  at  least  to  consumers. 

The  methods  of  planting,  of  protecting,  of  the  general  manage- 
ment, and  pruning  are  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
VOL.  xvin. — S.  8.  H 
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case  of  apple-trees,  though  the  distance  between  the  trees  may  be 
somewhat  lessened,  unless  plum-trees  or  damson-trees  are  planted 
between  the  pear-trees,  as  sometimes  is  done  by  fruit-growers 
in  Kent,  where  they  are  set  12  yards  apart  Half-standards 
raised  upon  Quince  stocks  may  be  set  much  more  closely  in 
plantations;  and  bushes  may  be  set  more  closely  still,  and 
planted  with  very  good  results,  both  in  large  plantations  and 
in  gardens.  Pears  can  be  grown  just  as  well  as  apples 
upon  bushes  and  pyramids,  and  any  one  may  have  the  finest 
fruit  in  his  garden,  in  the  garden  of  the  farm  and  in  the  fruit- 
plantation,  at  a  small  expense,  with  but  a  little  attention,  and 
quickly.  The  old  saying  that  one  ^^  plants  pears  for  his  heirs  "  iSi 
no  longer  applicable.  For  bushes,  well-selected  Quince  stocks 
are  grafted  close  to  the  ground.  For  standards,  clean  pear-stems 
are  grafted  at  standard  height.  In  America  pears  are  exten- 
sively grown  upon  bushes.  Some  time  ago  an  account  was 
given  in  an  American  paper  of  the  return  of  a  dwarf-pear  plain- 
tation,  which  was  120/.  per  acre,  at  ten  years  old.  The  best 
sorts  of  pears  for  ordinary  culture  are  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Chalk 
(July);  Lammas,  Windsor,  Caillot,  Rosat,  Bellissime  d'Au- 
tomne  (August) ;  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Yat,  Bergamot, 
Hessle — a  very  prolific  pear,  Marie  Louise,  Eyewood  (Septem- 
ber) ;  Beurre  Bosc  (October)  ;  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Rondelet,  Catillac,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Broom  Park. 
For  pyramids  or  bushes,  the  following  sorts  are  suited: — 
Doyenne  d'!^te,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  d'Assomption,  Souvenir 
du  Congres,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beunr^  Hardy, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Fondante  d'Antomne, 
Winter  Nelis,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurr^  Ranee. 
For  the  farm-garden  the  best  kinds  of  pears  that  might  be 
grown,  either  on  standards,  pyramids,  or  bushes,  or  espaliers, 
are  the  Souvenir  de  Congres,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Louis  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Superfin.  These  are  remarkably 
fine  pears,  and  may  be  sent  to  market  by  the  dozen,  and  will 
always  find  a  sale  at  good  prices. 

Pears  and  apples  that  ripen  in  the  winter  require  to  be 
carefully  kept  in  a  dry  well-ventilated  chamber,  with  an  even 
emperature,  and  laid  upon  stout  laths  set  an  inch  and  a  half 
xpart  to  allow  circulation  of  air.  A  series  of  trays  placed  one 
tbove  the  other,  running  in  grooves,  is  the  best  form,  as  they  can 
)e  pulled  out  and  the  fruit  examined.  They  should  frequently 
V    examined,  and  sent  to  market  when  ready.*     It  would  pay 

*  It  is  too  much  tiie  custom  for  large  fruit-growers  to  send  their  apples  and 

^jftrs  to  market  straight  from  the  tree,  and  then  they  wonder  that  they  make 

poor  prices.    No  doubt  they  are  wise  in  sending  off  the  common  Idnds,  for  whieh 

there  is  generally  a  ready  sale  for  smashing ;  but  it  is  a  saorifice  to  oonsigQ  fimit 
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well  to  consign  brilliant-coloured  and,  indeed,  all  the  finer 
finit,  especially  that  grown  on  bushes,  in  small,  well-made, 
bright-looking  baskets  or  boxes,  set  off  with  pink  or  white 
paper ;  and  for  this  kind  of  fruit,  as  well  as  for  all  superior  fruit 
of  ererj  kind,  contracts  should  be  made,  if  possible,  to  supply 
it  directly  to  the  retailer. 

Pluh-TBEES  and  DamsoK-TREES  are  grown  on  grass  or  in 
plantations.  Standards  are  set  15  feet  apart  each  way,  which  would 
take  193  trees  per  acre.  In  very  strong  land  they  are  set  18  feet 
apart.  In  Kent  they  are  frequently  put  between  apple-  and 
pear-trees,  and  are  removed  when  these  trees  get^large.  Plum- 
trees  and  damson-trees  are  often  set  with  fruit-bushes.  This 
is  a  kind  of  plantation  which  tenants  with  long  leases  might 
undertake  without  much  risk,  as  the  plum-trees  will  come  into 
profitable  bearing  after  five  or  sis  years,  and  the  damson-trees 
after  four  or  five  years.  Plum-trees  are  raised  from  common 
plum  stocks,  grafted  or  budded  with  scions  of  the  kind  re- 
quired. What  is  known  as  the  Brussels  stock  is  used  for 
producing  large  quick-growing  trees;  the  Pershore  plum-tree, 
grown  so  largely  in  Worcestershire,  which  can  be  raised  from 
cuttings,  is  also  a  good  stock.  For  bush  and  small  pyramids, 
the  grafts  or  buds  are  worked  upon  the  Mirabelle  petite^  a  stock 
having  a  bushy  and  prolific  habit.  The  famous  Farleigh  or 
Crittenden  damson,  which  is  so  wonderfully  productive  and 
profitable,  can  be  easily  raised  from  its  own  suckers  or  spawns 
without  grafting  or  budding.  Nurserymen,  however,  hold  that 
better  trees  are  obtained  quite  as  quickly  by  grafting  upon 
ordinary  stocks ;  the  stems  of  these  are  clean,  and  free  from  the 
disfigurement  caused  by  cutting  away  shoots  from  the  natural 
stocks. 

Plum-bushes  may  be  planted  in  plantations  with  gooseberry- 
or  currant-bushes  with  immense  advantage.  Wind  does  not 
injure  them.  They  bear  fruit  abundantly.  They  may  be 
planted  thickly ;  the  fruit  is  of  fine  quality,  and  can  be  picked 
without  ladders,  or  breaking  the  trees.  When  the  superior 
advantages  of  fruit-bushes  of  all  kinds  are  fully  realised,  we 
shall  see  a  great  revolution  in  English  fruit-culture.  The 
American  fruit-growers  are  largely  adopting  this  system,  and 
gardeners  who  grow  fruit  for  market  have  found  out  its  supe- 
riority over  the  old  method.  Good  sorts  of  plums  for  planta- 
tions  are   the   Early   Rivers,  Early  Diamond,    Blue  Prolific, 

th«t  would  keep  well  with  care  until  February  and  March,  to  salesmen  in 
October  or  NoTember.  Some  Kent  fruit-growers  keep  apples  and  pears  in  oast- 
booaeSy  which  are  fairly  suitable.  All  large  fruit-growers  who  wish  to  make  the 
taH  value  of  their  ftruit,  must  arrange  proper  places  for  storing  it  until  it  is 
properly  fit  for  use. 

H  2 
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Perdrigon,*  Early  Orleans,  Corse's  Nota  Bene,  Daupliine, 
Belgian  Purple,  Washington,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Engel- 
bert.  Pond's  Seedling,  a  magnificent  plum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Belle  de  Septembre.  The  best  damsons  arc  the  Farleigh  or 
Crittenden's,  the  Shropshire  and  the  Prune.  These  do  not  last 
nearly  so  long  as  apple-  and  pear-trees,  and  come  into  good 
bearing  at  from  six  to  seven  years  old,  when  planted  upon 
good,  well-drained  soil.  They  will  thrive  upon  loams,  clay- 
loams,  the  lighter  marls  and  clays,  and  should  not  be  planted 
deeply,  as  their  roots  do  not  go  down  far  into  the  ground,  but 
run  along  the  surface.  Nor  should  they  be  put  in  a  situation 
much  exposed  to  the  wind,  as  the  branches  are  brittle,  aind 
break  off  easily  when  laden  with  fruit. 

Plum-  and  Damson-tuees  do  not  require  much  pruning.  A 
little  tipping  of  strong  leading  shoots  must  be  done  for  a  few 
years,  and  a  little  occasional  judicious  clearing  out  of  the  centre 
in  the  case  of  standard  trees.  Bush  trees  must  be  tipped  and 
crossing  shoots  removed.  For  pruning  standards,  and  indeed 
for  bushes  in  their  higher  branches,  there  is  a  capital  cutting- 
machine,  now  in  use  on  a  few  farms,  made  by  a  village  black- 
smith.    As  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  3),  there  is  a 

Pig.  3. — Pruning  Machine, 


sharp  oblique  knife  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  kind  of 
hook,  which  has  teeth  or  notches  to  grip  the  shoot  or  branch, 
while  the  knife  is  pressed  into  it  by  the  leverage  of  the  long 
handles.  These  cutters  may  be  2  feet  or  4  feet  long,  or 
any  length,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  large  boughs  can  be  cut  off 
by  them.  For  young  trees  and  bushes  no  ladder  is  wanted  if 
this  cutter  is  used,  and  it  is  most  objectionable  to  set  laddera 
against  young  trees.  For  picking  and  pruning,  a  step-ladder 
should  be  used  when  possible. 

Plums  always  sell  well.  Last  year  they  made  capital  prices. 
They  are  ready  when  other  fruits  are  out  of  season  and  when  the 
foreign  season  is  over.    For  damsons  there  appears  to  be  a  practi- 

*  **  It  is  said  that  the  Perdrigon  plum,  with  two  kinds  more,  were  first  made 
natives  of  this  soil  by  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  when  he  returned  from  hit 
travels.'* — Hasted,  •  History  of  Kent' 
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calljr  unlimited  demand,  at  85.  to  12^.  per  sieve.  Also  for  Green- 
g^iges,  of  which  the  best  sorts  are  the  early  Gage,  Reine  Claude 
Hative,  and  a  late  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Barry.  Blecker's 
):elIowGage  is  also  an  excellent  fruit  and  is  always  in  demand. 
Although  acres  of  them  are  planted  in  East  Kent,  they  are  more 
fitted  for  the  farm-garden  or  for  snug  sheltered  spots.  As  they 
are  valuable  fruit,  to  ensure  full  prices  for  them  they  should  be 
P^ked  in  small  boxes  in  single  layers,  and  set  off  with  a  little 
fringe  of  coloured  paper,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  sent  from 
the  Continent. 

Chebrt-TREES  yield  a  handsome  return  in  localities  suitable 
to  their  growth,  as  in  parts  of  Mid  Kent,  near  Maidstone,  upon 
the  Lower  Greensand,  and  in  East  Kent  upon  the  loams  and 
"rick-earth  of  the  Tertiary  soil  over  the  Chalk,  where  they  thrive 
Particularly  well,  though  the  situation  is  high  and  exposed.    As 
^J  blossom  early  in  May,  they  are  liable  to  receive   injury 
from  spring  frosts.     These  trees  require  a  dry  subsoil,   there- 
fore are  not  suited  to  heavy  clay  soils.     The  ordinary  method  of 
obtaining  standard  trees  is  to  graft  upon  stocks  of  the  wild  cherry, 
^"^^^isus  avium.      Standard  trees   may  be    purchased  at   from 
!*•  4</.  to  2s.  each,  and  should  be  planted  about  30  feet  apart, 
or  forty-eight  trees  to  the  acre,  upon  cultivated  ground  with 
gooseberry-  and  currant-bushes  under  them,  and  plum-trees  may 
**  set  between   them.     After  ten  or  eleven  years  the   bushes 
should  be  taken  out  and  grass  seeds  sown,  as  cultivation  does 
^ot  suit  cherry-trees  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  size;  or 
*^e  trees  may  be  planted  at  once  upon  grass-land.     The  plum- 
trees  may  remain  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  years,  at  which 
lime  the  cherry-trees  will  be  in  full  vigour.     There  is  no  reason 
^hy  cherry-orchards  should  not   be  made    in    many  English 
counties.      Encouragement  should  be  given  in  every   way  by 
landlords  to  their  tenants  to  plant  them  as  well  as  apple-  and 
pear-trees.     Pyramidal  trees  or  bushes  are  formed  by  grafting 
opon  the  Mahaleb  stock,  Cerasus  mahaleby  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe.     These  are  very  prolific,  and  may  be  planted  in  the 
same  way,    and  with   as  much  advantage  as  apple,  pear  and 
plum  pyramids  and  bushes. 

Pyramids  and  dwarf  trees  of  the  English  red  cherry,  or 
Kentish  Red  and  Flemish,  should  be  planted  in  every  available 
spot,  in  gardens  and  in  plantations.  They  do  not  take  much 
room,  and  invariably  make  high  prices,  because  their  fruit  has 
a  fine  subacid  flavour,  and  is  peculiarly  suited  for  bottling, 
drying,  and  preserving.  The  Morello  cherry  also  is  recom- 
mended to  farmers  for  growing  against  north  or  west  walls,  or 
north  heads  and  sides  of  bams,  or  lodges,  or  stables,  while  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  buildings  would  be  occupied  by  plums. 
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figs  or  peach,  or  nectarine-trees.  Morello  cherries  always  sell 
well  for  making  cherry-hrandy,  and  for  presenring,  and  should 
be  sent  for  sale  in  cardboard  boxes,  with  two  layers  in  each,  the 
sterns  being  cut  to  about  half  an  inch  in  length.* 

The  best  sorts  for  standards  are  the  Early  Purple  Grean, 
Early  Rivers,  Adam's  Crown  Heart,  Early  Frogmore,  Knight's 
Early  Black,  Kentish  Bigarreau  or  Amber  Heart,  Elton  Heart, 
Waterloo,  Black  Heart,  May  Duke,  Black  Eagle,  Flemish,  Turkey 
Heart  or  Turk,  Florence,  Kentish  Cluster  or  Crown,  Morello. 
These  ripen  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  above.  Those 
that  are  best  for  pyramids  are  the  Early  Purple  Gean,  Belle 
d'Orleans,  May  Duke,  Royal  Duke,  Flemish,  Kentish  Red,  and 
Morello.  The  three  last  are  hardy,  very  prolific,  and  their  fruit 
always  is  in  great  demand.  All  cherries  are  most  saleable. 
The  importation  of  cherries  from  France,  Holland,  and  Algiers 
has  ceased  when  English  cherries  are  ready  for  market.  They 
sold  remarkably  well  last  year,  having  made  from  14ff.  to 
30^.  per  sieve  of  48  lbs.  A  landowner  in  East  Kent,  who  has 
planted  many  acres  of  land  with  cherry-trees,  cleared  420/1  in 
the  last  season  by  the  fruit  from  7  acres.  English  cherries  are 
superior  in  flavour  to  those  grown  on  the  Continent,  as  indeed 
most  of  the  English  fruit  is,  and  they  are  much  appreciated  by 
gourmets.  As  has  been  said  before,  they  ripen  when  Continental 
cherries  are  over,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  an  abundant 
supply  of  fruit  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  other  cities.  The  same 
applies  to  plums  and  to  soft  fruits.  Seeing  that  there  is  no 
duty  upon  fruit  imported  into  France,  and  only  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  upon  fruit  imported  to  Holland,  and  10  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  Belgium,  surely  a  trade  might  be  established  with  those 
countries.  The  Kentish  Railway  Companies  have  stated  that 
they  are  willing  to  give  facilities  of  transport  and  a  quick 
service,  and  it  only  remains  for  enterprising  growers  to  open 
communications  with  dealers  in  the  chief  cities  of  those 
countries. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  fruits  that  may  be  grown  upon  a 
Large  scale,  the  cultivation  of  which  does  not  entail  a  great 
amount  of  skill  or  knowledge.  There  are  other  fruits  whose 
cultivation  could  be  taken  up  by  enterprising  fruit-farmers  after 
a  time,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  and  grapes, 
out  of  doors,  and  under  glass  with  or  without  heat  A  great  deal 
of  money  is  made  from  these  by  the  few  who  grow  them,  who 
make  a  business  of  producing  luxuries  for  the  wealthy.     Judg- 

*  Cherries  are  usually  packed  in  half-sieves,  holding  24  lbs.  Yerj  fine 
Bigarreaus  and  other  kinds  are  sometimes  put  into  quarter-sieves,  heading 
12  lbs. ;  but  it  would  well  pay  to  put  the  very  choioest  fhiit  into  2  lb.4x>xes 
or  baskets,  as  is  done  by  the  French  growers. 
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ment  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  suitable  spots  and  of  suitable 
soits  of  firoits  for  planting,  and  special  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  sorts  are  true  to  their  names.  Planting  must  be  thoroughly 
well  done  in  every  detail,  if  the  best  results  are  desired.  This 
kind  of  ship  is  most  easily  *^  spoiled  for  want  of  a  halfpennyworth 
of  tar."  Cultivation  also  must  be  carried  out  in  a  liberal  manner, 
and  far  more  attention  paid  to  packing  and  setting  fine  fruit  off 
in  the  best  light  than  is  now  bestowed  by  ordinary  fruit-growers. 
Fine  apples  and  pears  should  be  stored  and  only  sent  to  market 
when  they  are  ready  for  use,  in  order  to  make  the  best  prices  of 
them.  Above  all,  fruit-growers  must  combine  and  establish  a 
better  mode  of  selling  their  fruit,  in  order  to  get  a  price  more 
approximate  to  its  real  value.  Already  in  Kent  some  growers 
have  taken  steps  to  form  an  Association  to  alter  all  this,  while 
odien  have  commenced  to  make  contracts  with  retail  shops  to 
topply  them  directly. 

ihere  is  an  enormous  demand  for  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and 
intending  planters  must  not  be  frightened  either  by  fear  of  the 
foreigner  or  that  the  supply  will  be  in  excess.  Jam-making 
assumes  larger  proportions  year  by  year,  and,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, fruit  is  also  used  for  flavouring  drinks  of  all  kinds,  for 
dyeing,  and  for  making  wines.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
jam-making  trade  may  be  gained  from  the  following,  which 
appeared  as  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  in  Kent,  during 
the  whole  fruit  season  : — 

**  To  Fmit-gprowers,  Dealers,  and  Others.     Wanted  for  Cash — 

5000  bushels  Green  gooseberries. 
5000       „       Black  currants. 
8000       „       Green  gooseberries. 
2000       „       Red  currants. 
500       „       Common  apples. 

Address  Covent  Garden,  London." 

It  would  be  most  desirable  that  fruit-growers  should  have 
some  conveniences  for  turning  their  fruit  into  jam  or  jelly,  in 
case  of  gluts  in  the  market.  The  process  of  jam-making  is 
simple,  and  is  understood  by  most  housekeepers.  It  seems  that 
nothing  but  a  good-sized  copper  would  be  required  to  convert 
quantities  of  fruit  into  jam,  which,  from  its  bona  fide  character, 
would  certainly  hold  its  own  against  the  manufactured,  strangely- 
blended  concoction  of  ordinary  smashers,  who  use  common 
apples  as  a  foundation.  Indeed,  it  is  alleged  that  marrows, 
tnmips,  and  other  vegetables  are  used  by  some  of  the  smashing 
firatemity  ;  and  flavoured,  according  to  taste,  with  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  and  currants.  A  landowner  in  the  Midland  counties 
hmving  planted  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  with  fruit-trees  has. 
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with  admirable  foresight,  put  up  an  apparatus  for  boiling  down 
fruit,  if  the  prices  offered  for  it  when  raw  do  not  suit  his  ideas. 

Fruit-growing  is  a  most  interesting  and  engrossing  occupa- 
tion, and,  taking  an  average  of  seasons,  is  also  most  profitable. 
As  has  been  shown,  it  may  be  commenced  in  a  small  way, — ^in 
the  garden  of  the  farm,  and  gradually  extended  as  circumstances 
may  warrant.  The  chief  objection  to  its  adoption  hitherto  by 
tenants — that  so  much  time  elapsed  before  any  return  could  be 
made — has  been  removed  by  the  introduction  of.  trees  of  dwarf 
and  early  fruit-bearing  habit,  in  the  shape  of  half-standard 
pyramids  and  bushes  as  regards  apples,  pears,  and  plums ;  and 
a  tenant  protected  by  a  long  lease  and  by  assurance  of  com- 
pensation for  improvement,  which  most  landlords  would  be 
glad  to  give  in  these  days,  may  venture  to  cultivate  these  fruits. 
In  the  case  of  other  fruits,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  two  or 
three  years  the  bushes  will  begin  to  bear,  and  soon  become 
remunerative. 


\\\.-  The  Poultry  of  the  Farm.      By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  PoPE, 

Godmanstone  Rectory,  Dorsetshire,* 

Poultry-keeping  is  a  subject  which  has  lately  received  an 
unusual  amount  of  serious  attention ;  to  make  the  most  of 
everything  must  be  the  rule  on  a  farm ;  to  waste  nothing 
should  be  the  endeavour  of  every  housekeeper.  In  these  trying 
times  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  small  things  ;  not  that  poultry- 
keeping  could  ever  have  been  justly  styled  or  deemed  unworthy 
of  attention,  but  now  we  specially  want  all  our  wits  at  work. 
Such  a  competition  is  going  on  between  us  and  the  foreigner, 
that  all  our  resources  must  be  looked  into  carefully,  or  the 
weakest  will  soon  go  to  the  wall.  Our  energies  must  be  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  loss  of  anything,  either  worth  keeping  or 
capable  of  conversion  into  something  useful  and  valuable ;  and 
so  the  stray  corns  on  a  farm  otherwise  wasted,  and  the  scraps 
from  a  house  are  to  be  duly  utilised  by  poultry-keeping.  But 
apart  from  the  £  s,  d.  aspect  of  the  matter,  much  might  be  said 
of  the  poultry-yard  as  a  school  for  the  youth,  wherein  he  may 
acquire  habits  of  regularity,  or  carry  on  such  a  cultivation  of 
the  eye  as  may  enable  it  to  take  in  readily  the  condition,  points, 
and  requirements  of  the  live-stock  of  the  farm ;  or  even  where 
people  of  all  ages  may  find  a  profitable  amusement  during  what 
otherwise  might  be  idle  hours ;  but  my  instructions  tell  me  to 
endeavour  to  be  plain,  practical,  and  concise,  and  the  import- 

*  This  paper  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  furm  by  the  Bojal  Agriciiltiual 
^^iety,  price  6</. 
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anoe  of  the  subject  I  am  introducing  is  proved  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  regarding  it  as 
worthy  of  their  notice.  Therefore  let  us  suppose  that,  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  having  been  well  weighed,  the  con- 
clusion is  "  some  fowls  are  wanted."  Now  arises  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  the  most  suitable  variety. 

Generally  speaking.  Mongrels  do  not  go  down  easily  with  us. 
**  Some  sort  about  them  "  is  a  recommendation  for  any  kind  of 
lire-stock,  and  what  is  a  mongrel  if  not  something  "  mixed  "  but 
not  **  fixed  "  ?  My  idea  is,  that  after  the  first  cross  we  can  only 
consistently  use  the  term  Mongrel  until  we  have  a  variety  so  far 
established  that  the  produce  shall  resemble  the  parent-stock. 
Sometimes  we  see  mixed  breeds  described  as  "  barndoor-fowls," 
to  the  annoyance  of  those  who,  with  me,  would  call  ^^  a  spade 
a  spade ;"  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  either  necessary  or 
desirable  to  keep  a  stock  of  nondescripts,  whilst  so  many  excel- 
lent varieties  and  "  first  crosses  "  can  be  obtained.  In  making  a 
selection,  the  great  consideration  will  be,  what  is  chiefly  desired  ? 
1.  Eggs?   2.  Chicken?   3.  Chicken  and  eggs ?   4.  Appearance? 

I.  When  the  vast  importation  of  eggs  is  remembered,  the 
importance  of  a  home-supply  is  recognised.  We  all  like  a 
freshly-laid  e^^^  and  the  way  to  get  it  is  to  know  when  and 
where  it  came  to  light.  There  is  such  a  doubt  about  foreign 
eggs,  that  just  now  purchasers  are  even  particular  about  their 
colour ;  but  leaving  that  question,  I  turn  to  our  own  non-sitting 
breeds,  and  without  hesitation  I  introduce — 

The  Minorcas — on  account  of  the  many  and  large  eggs  they 
produce,  whilst  their  dark  glossy  plumage  looks  well  either  in 
a  fjBkrmyard  or  in  a  small  enclosure.  They  are,  moreover, 
stronger  than  the  Spanish,  which  have  suffered  in  more  than 
one  way  by  the  absurd  demand  of  fashion  for  immensely  large 
white  faces.  I  may  mention  that  this  year  we  placed  four 
Minorca  hens  and  a  cock  at  an  outlying  barn ;  from  February  6th 
to  June  6th  we  took  324  eggs.  Others  were  probably  stolen  or 
lost  in  the  hedges ;  one  dozen  of  the  eggs  weighed  2  lbs.  2^  oz. 
Blue  Andalusians  closely  resemble  Minorcas,  in  fact  may  be 
regarded  as  an  off-shoot  or  a  variety  not  yet  quite  fixed,  so 
many  chicken  **  sport,"  or  come  black  or  white. 

Leghorns,  either  Brown  or  White,  are  excellent  layers,  and 
pretty  useful  fowls. 

Hamburgs. — Gold-Spangled  and  Pencilled,  Silver-Spangled 
and  Pencilled,  and  Black.  The  latter  variety  has  lately  gained 
ground  ;  the  Spangled  are  larger  than  the  Pencilled,  and  all  are 
neat,  nice,  and  noisy — consequently  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
about  a  house,  being  good  night  alarmists. 

11.  Chicken  being  wanted,  we  must  have  Dorkings  or  Dorking 
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blood  ;  for  shortness  of  leg,  solidity  of  body,  whiteness  of  flesh, 
a  good  honest  ^'  cut-and-come-again  breast,"  early  fitness  for 
the  market,  and  ^^  something  for  jour  money,"  nothing  beats 
the  Dorking.  The  chicken  may  be  somewhat  delicate,  and 
so  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  first  cross,  and  the  best  will 
be  produced  with  the  Brahma  or  the  Game.  Brahma-Dork- 
ing chicken  are  hardy,  and  give  satisfaction  on  the  table. 
^^  Cuckoo "  Dorkings  are  not  largely  patronized.  The 
"  Coloured  "  and  the  "  White  "  are  better  known.  The  latter 
are  smaller,  and  must  have  rose  or  double  combs.  All  Dork- 
ings must  have  five  clearly  defined  toes  on  each  foot,  and  strictly 
white  legs.  Many  of  our  principal  breeders  and  judges  are 
now  alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing  our  fine  table-fowls  to  be 
handed  over  to  ^^  the  fancy,"  and  their  excellence  to  be  en- 
dangered for  the  sake  of  a  feather.  Undoubtedly,  breeding  for 
dark  plumage  has  resulted  in  ^'  sooty  "-legged  Dorkings,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  great  Agricultural  Societies  will  oppose 
and  stamp  out  the  blot  by  only  recognising  the  strictly  white- 
legged  bird.  Dorkings  are  better  layers  than  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be. 

^'Scotch  Greys"  are  becoming  better  known  in  the  south. 
They  are  good  either  in  the  farm-yard  or  enclosure. 

III.  For  the  production  of  chicken  and  eggs,  Dorking 
cocks  mated  with  Brahma  hens  are  desirable,  as  such  hens  lay 
in  the  cold  weather. 

Plymouth  Rocks  are  a  new  variety,  much  patronised,  and  pro- 
mise to  be  good  layers  as  well  as  good  eating,  although  their 
yellow  legs  may  not  recommend  them  for  "  boiling."  The 
chicken  are  hardy  ;  eggs  not  particularly  large. 

IV.  On  the  point  of  appearance,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a 
pity  to  sacrifice  our  best  table  varieties,  whilst  so  many  beautiful 
breeds  afford  a  chance  of  indulging  the  fancy. 

When  fencing  is  a  consideration,  and  as  specially  adapted 
for  confinement,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  Lang^hans  are  un- 
equalled. A  low  wire  restrains  them  ;  they  are  quiet,  contented, 
good  sitters,  and  lay  in  cold  weather ;  but  they  cannot  claim 
"  the  enviable  distinction  "  of  first-class  table-fowls. 

The  French  breeds  have  their  admirers,  although  the  Houdan 
has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  given. 

The  Polish — of  several  varieties — are  fairly  useful,  and  much 
to  be  desired  by  those  who  love  a  top-knot. 

The  Malay  is  considered  good  eating,  but  a  savage.  Other 
breeds  might  be  mentioned  if  they  could  be  recommended  as 
profitable  for  the  farmyard  or  cottage ;  and  certainly  Bantams 
of  much  beauty  and  very-varying  colours  may  find  a  place  in 
the  stable-yard. 
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Haying  decided  on  our  breed  of  fowls,  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  some  breeder  of  good  repute,  from  whom  we  obtain 
at  a  moderate  price  well-bred,  but  not  exhibition  birds,  likely, 
however,  to  breed  really  good  chicken. 

N JB. — ^Treat  advertisements  with  caution.  Prize-winners  are 
not  necessarily  the  best  for  stock  purposes.  Dorkings,  espe- 
cially, suffer  from  frequent  exhibition. 

Let  us  also  invest  in  a  few  sittings  of  eggs,  for  which  we  can 
aflbrd  what  may  seem  to  be  a  large  sum ;  but  change  of  blood 
is  a  grand  point,  and  eggs  nowaday,  packed  in  moss  and  paper, 
or  in  regular  egg-boxes,  travel  safely  and  far,  and  hatch  out 
so  very  fairly  that  the  experiment  is  worth  a  trial.  But  let  us 
look  round  to  see  that  everything  is  ready  for  the  reception  of 
oar  fowls.  Those  to  enjoy  the  run  of  the  farmyard  will  roost 
in  the  stalls  over  the  cattle,  or  in  a  shed.  Hurdles  must  be 
placed  under  them  to  catch  the  droppings  and  prevent  annoy- 
ance to  any  one  or  anything  below.  Heavy  fowls  should  not 
roost  too  high,  as  they  come  off  the  perch  with  such  a  rush.  If 
a  regular  and  well-arrangepL  poultry-house  is  available,  it  has  a 
floor  which  can  be  and  should  be  swept  and  kept  clean.  Perches 
are  fixed  to  be  clear  of  each  other,  and  are  broad  and  flat 
enough  for  the  fowls  to  roost  comfortably  upon  them.  The  two 
great  evils  of  farm  poultry-houses  are  filth  and  badly-contrived 
perches ;  and  so,  having  no  choice,  the  fowls  become  unhealthy 
or  "crooked-breasted,"  and  could  do  better  if  left  to  seek 
their  own  quarters  on  the  beams  of  a  shed  or  even  in  a  thick 
tree. 

Coddling  is  to  be  avoided,  but,  N.B.,  ventilation,  attention, 
and  decent  care  are  necessary. 

Egg-boxes  are  placed  away  from  the  perches,  to  ensure  quiet. 
Their  size  will  depend  upon  the  variety  of  fowls  kept.  A  long 
continuous  line  of  nests  is  likely  to  lead  to  disturbances  or 
breaking  of  eggs ;  and  success  is  often  more  attainable  in  old 
bee-pots  turned  upside  down,  and  hung  in  the  corners  of  the 
house,  than  in  smart-looking  boxes  divided  into  nests,  but  not 
carefully  constructed  to  ensure  privacy  for  the  laying  hen. 

Artificial  nest-eggs  are  desirable. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  all  places  used  for  poultry. 
Cottagers,  as  the  rule,  are  careless  about  the  provision  of  cinders 
and  other  things  easily  obtained,  in  which  fowls  delight,  and 
which  tend  to  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health. 

The  number  of  hens  to  each  cock  will  depend  upon  the  breed, 
«.y.  a  game  cock  may  run  with  from  eight  to  ten,  whilst  a 
Dorking  should  only  be  allowed  five  or  six.  No  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  old  cocks;  they  drive  off  the  younger  and  more 
active  birds,  and  often  mope  during  the  cold  winds  of  March — 
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a  most  important  season.  Old  hens  arc  also  undesirable ;  there- 
fore a  good  stock  of  pullets  should  be  obtained  every  year,  as 
they  lay  earlier  and  better  than  hens.  If  possible,  and  if  first- 
crosses  are  chiefly  cultivated,  a  cock  and  some  hens  of  pure 
breed  should  be  placed  at  a  shepherd's  or  some  outlying  cottage. 

As  regards  feeding,  fowls  in  confinement  require  more  food 
and  attention.  They  do  well  on  three  meals  a-day;  the  first 
being  one  of  soft  food,  soaked  scraps,  meal,  potatoes,  &c.,  given 
hot  in  winter  and  occasionally  peppered ;  next  a  feed  of  maize ; 
and  for  supper,  as  much  light  wheat  as  they  will  clean  up :  no 
waste  of  food  should  be  permitted,  it  is  bad  for  the  birds  as  well 
as  for  the  book.  A  mangold  or  green  stuff  will  be  appreciated, 
also  old  mortar  rubble ;  clean  water  must  be  within  reach. 
When  March  winds  prevail,  shelter  should  be  insisted  on,  or 
laying  is  checked,  and  hens  become  "  blackheaded  "  and  out  of 
sorts. 

Farmyard  fowls  running  amongst  the  straw  or  cattle  require 
but  little  fee  ding  and  give  but  little  trouble.  One  early  meal  of 
"  tail-corn"  will  suffice,  but  about  March  many  hens  begin  to 
show  a  disp  osition  to  sit  or  become  "  broody."  Now  look  out  for 
squalls.  1  find  no  plan  answer  better  than  sitting-boxes,  every 
hen  being  compelled  to  occupy  her  own  nest  and  to  leave  her 
neighbour  in  peace.  Our  hens  are  taken  out  at  the  same  hour 
every  day,  and  after  about  a  twenty  minutes'  run  in  pens 
prepared  for  their  feeding  and  dusting,  they  are  returned  to 
their  nests,  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  they  settle  down  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  quietly  handled.  We  generally  put 
clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  nests,  or  sprinkle  the  eggs  occasionally; 
a  little  carbolic  at  the  edge  of  the  nest,  or  Hardeman's  beetle- 
powder,  is  good  for  the  hen  because  bad  for  the  insects.  A  hen 
will  cover  from  eleven  to  fifteen  eggs,  according  to  her  size. 

Suitable  boxes  may  be  knocked  up  very  cheaply :  it  matters 
not  how  rough,  if  the  sides  and  partitions  are  close  enough.  A 
cover  composed  of  strips  of  wood  keeps  the  hens  in  peace  and 
lets  in  the  air. 

A  stock  of  coops  should  be  forthcoming  on  a  farm  every 
spring,  as  each  winter  they  ought  to  be  carefully  washed, 
disinfected,  and  stored  ready  for  use.  The  old-fashioned  coop 
with  a  slanting  roof  to  shoot  off  the  wet,  and  with  strong 
upright  bars  in  the  front,  answers  every  purpose.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  close  front  wherewith  to  shut  up  securely  by  night,  and 
the  same  board  when  let  down  may  do  for  feeding  on  by  day. 
A  "  feeder  "  to  fit  the  coop  is  easily  and  inexpensively  made  of 
wood  and  wire ;  into  it  the  little  chicken  run  to  pick  up  the 
more  dainty  morsels  which  otherwise  might  be  devoured  or 
trampled  on  by  the  hen  or  carried  off  by  sparrows.     When 
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Via.  3  &  4> — ISiutralittg  eheaply-fonaed  Coop,  not  bloten  over  eanly 
ba  wind  attd  affording  taf^tj  for  young  chicken,  inasmuch  aa  tlie  lien 
cannot  to  weB  tread  on  <%«».    (For  Fig.  4  see  p.  110.) 
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Kg.  5. — Side  elevation  of  SkeUlon  on  which  three  nine-inch  h 
to  be  nailed. 


/ig.  6. — Feeder,  to  be  covered  mlh  wire  through  which  t 
pan.     Sides  either  of  wood  ornire. 
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strong  enoagh,  the  chicken  can  be  allowed  to  run  out,  by  simpi j 
moving  the  feeder  a  few  inches  from  the  coop.  Where  there  is 
a  coTered  shed,  coops  may  cheaply  be  formed  from  old  boxes ; 
bat  if  expense  is  not  of  primary  consideration,  excellent  coops 
and  appliances  may  be  obtained  from  many  firms  (see  annexed 
illostrations). 
The  coops  should  be  frequently  moved. 

Feeding  young  chicken  should  begin  in  the  early  morning 
and  be  carried  on  at  regular  intervals  during  the  day.  Bread 
soaked  in  milk  I  find  as  good  as  anything,  then  a  few  groats 
and  meal,  chopped  meat  and  potatoes ;  soon  they  enjoy  wheat, 
and  there  is  nothing  better  for  them.  When  stronger,  maize  is 
liked;  it  suits  them  well,  and  is  not  portable  enough  for  the 
sparrows.  If  not  too  numerous,  the  broods  should  enjoy  as 
Diuch  liberty  as  possible  ;  the  luxury  of  scratching  up  worms 
and  insects  will  be  of  great  benefit.  If  fed  as  I  have  described, 
with  regularity  and  discretion  and  not  turned  sick  by  a  super- 
abundance, chicken,  especially  Dorkings,  are  soon  fit  for  the 
maiet. 

The  French  are  g^eat  poultry  keepers  as  well  as  cooks ;  they 

fatten  bj  "  cramming ;"  they  caponize  ;  both  operations  to  my 

'^^  being  needless  and  cruel :  anyhow,  I  do  not  regard  such 

operations  as  likely  to  pay  the  farmer  or  cottager,  though  they 

°**J  be  worth  the  consideration  of  any  one  who  buys  up  chicken 

*Qd  makes  a  business  of  fattening.     I  prefer  to  catch  up  the 

chicken  as  they  become  fit,  and  then  to  call  in  the  services  of 

j;^  kiggler,  or  else  to  send  them  to  market ;  one  or  two  shots  at 

}^f  London  market  may  not  answer.     The  ups  must  be  taken 

^^b  the  downs.     Therefore  I  would  advise  the  cottager  to  avoid 

^  tnere  speculation  of  sending  a  small  lot  so  far.     Those  who 

^^  regularly,  usually  employ  a  respectable  salesman,  who  does 

^  bett  he  can  for  his  employer,  and  in  this  way  he  often  as 

jijj^'^^essfully  deals  with  hens  which  find  their  way  to  him  about 

^^Hstmas  as  with  plump  chicken  at  other  times.      To  avoid 

'^^ble,  the  fowls  can  be  sent  to  market  in  large  flat  baskets,  but 

*^^rwise  they  must  be  killed,  plucked,  and  got  ready. 

^ilKng, — I  may  be  excused  for  now  condemning  strongly  the 

^^*^«tice  of  hanging  up  several  fowls  by  their  legs  head  down- 

1  ?^rts,  cutting  their  throats,  and  leaving  them  to  die  at  their 

*^^^nre.      After  a  consideration  of  the  matter  all  round,  I  am 

^^posed   to   think   that  the   best   method   to   be   adopted   by 

\5^ctised  hands,  is  to  strike  the  bird  on  the  head  and  imme- 

^^tely  to  cut  its  throat,  by  passing  a  knife  down  and  cutting 

^l^wardi  towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth;   the  stunning  blow 

^^vents  blood-sucking,  and  so  prolonged  suffering,  whilst  the 

^^wl  bleeds  freely,  and  if  its  wings  are  crossed,  the  feathers  are 
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not  made  bloody ;  advantages  not  gained  by  running  the  throat 
through,  dislocating  the  neck,  or  severing  the  head  from  the 
body. 

Plucking  or  Picking  is  generally  done  best  when  the  bird  is. 
warm.  The  way  in  which  it  is  done  considerably  affects  the 
appearance  of  the  fowl  in  the  market. 

Of  Drawing  and  Trussing,  I  cannot  now  say  more  than 
mention  that  here  again  is  an  endeavour  to  learn  of  the  French, 
who  prepare  so  well,  that  our  old  system  is  likely  to  undergo  a 
change,  and  I  pass  on  to  speak  briefly  of 

Diseases, — 1.  How  to  prevent?  Cleanliness,  regular  and 
consistent  feeding,  shelter,  change  of  blood  and  of  position. 

2.  How  to  cure? — specially  the  two  great  enemies,  roupy 
affections  and  gapes. 

For  Roup  keep  warm,  wash  head  and  mouth  with  vinegar  and 
water,  or  Condy's  Fluid  ;  feed  on  bread-and-milk. 

Gapes  are  a  great  scourge,  weakening,  if  not  killing.  The 
fumes  of  tobacco  or  carbolic  have  given  us  the  greatest  help.  A 
common  pipe,  stable  bucket,  a  cloth  and  a  smoker,  are  all  that 
are  necessary  with  tobacco.  Place  the  chicken  in  the  bucket, 
cover  them  up,  pass  in  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  blow  in  the  fumes> 
until  the  sufferers  are  heard  falling  about,  then  turn  them  out  at 
once.  Repeat  in  two  days.  We  use  boxes  and  bellows,  so  that 
women  may  operate.  We  are  now  trying  a  bent  wire,  which, 
when  dipped  in  alum  and  camphor,  dislodges  the  worms. 
When  a  yard  is  once  tainted,  it  is  more  than  difficult  to  eradicate 
the  disease. 

Feather-eating  and  comb-eating  are  habits  which  call  for  death. 

Bumble  feet,  gravel  in  the  foot,  are  affections  to  which 
Dorkings  and  heavy  birds  are  peculiarly  liable.  Fomenting  and 
removal  of  the  stone  are  necessary  for  relief. 

For  general  use,  castor-oil  and  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and 
iron,  should  be  available.  The  comb  is  an  index ;  if  it  loses 
brightness  and  turns  either  black  or  white,  something  is  amiss, 
and  then  the  droppings  should  be  observed.  The  spiced  and 
prepared  foods,  e,g,  Spratt's  Food,  and  "  Parrish's  Chemical,'^ 
often  prove  beneficial. 

Space  will  not  allow,  or  before  concluding  my  remarks  I 
would  say  something  about  '^  incubators  "  and  artificial  rearers. 
I  cannot,  however,  do  less  than  draw  attention  to  the  interesting 
experiments  going  on  and  the  great  improvements  already  made. 
It  is  said  that  chicken  hatched  and  reared  by  an  ^^  Artificial 
Mother"  are  supposed  to  be  more  hardy,  though  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  nothing  equals  the  natural 
mother  for  the  farmyard  or  the  cottage. 

Ducks  are  so  easily  reared,  and  so  harmless,  or  even  useful  in 
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a  garden,  that  we  may  see  them  anywhere.  An  erroneous  im- 
pression has  existed  that  they  require  a  lot  of  water,  whereas 
thcj  will  thrive  and  multiply  if  they  only  have  access  to  a  trough 
or  pan  sank  into  the  ground — a  swiftly-running  stream,  indeed, 
is  against  their  getting  fat. 

The  principal  breeds  are  the  Aylesbury,  Pekin,  Rouen,  and 
the  smaller  but  pretty  East  Indian  and  Call  Ducks. 

The  Pekins  are  very  large,  but  it  is  a  question  if  they  lay  as 
early  as  the  Aylesbury,  About  one  drake  and  three  ducks  will 
prove  very  prolific.  The  earliest  ducklings  are  generally 
hatched  under  hens.  Ducklings  require  plenty  of  food.  In  an 
ordinary  way  barley- meal  is  as  good  as  anything.  They  should 
enjoj  a  good  range,  and  then  they  throw  themselves  into  skir- 
mishing order  and  attack  the  slugs,  worms,  &c.  In  some  dis- 
^cts  the  fattening  of  early  ducklings  is  carefully  practised,  and 
proves  very  remunerative — a  pair  soon  weighing  9  or  10  lbs. 
1^  OS  bear  in  mind  that  size  is  not  everything. 

Turkeys  are  delicate  birds  to  deal  with  in  their  early  days, 
^  often  prove  annoying  to  fowls,  therefore  they  are  not  so 
much  patronised.  The  principal  breeds  are  the  Norfolk  and 
^^bridge.  Large  Bronze  birds  are  also  esteemed.  Chicken 
^  frequently  hatched  with  the  young  turkeys.  Egg,  curd  and 
^^  will  form  a  good  diet  for  the  young  birds,  then  wheat  or 
'^flole  com.  If  they  survive  the  earliest  stages,  they  become 
*^ardjj  going  off  to  find  their  supplementary  food  by  day  and 
^taming  at  night.  About  a  month's  fattening  will  bring  them 
^P  to  great  weight.  On  the  whole,  and  if  the  run  is  suitable, 
^irkejs  are  decidedly  profitable.  The  American  change  ol 
blood  is  doing  good. 

Geese  are  chiefly  adapted  for  poor  or  marshy  ground,  as  they 
nin  over  and  spoil  so  much  good  grass ;  they  are  very  hardy, 
^d  after  the  first  month  can  be  almost  left  to  themselves  until 
ihej  are  required  for  fattening,  when  they  are  shut  up  in   a 
moderately  dark  place.     Their  food  will   be  meal  and  whole 
corn,  or  a  little  mangold  is  sometimes  added.     Nowadays  20  lbs. 
is  not  an  extraordinary  weight  for  a  goose.     The  Embden  and 
Toulouse  are   the  best  varieties.     Old  ganders  are  very  irri- 
tating to  cattle  in  the  yard,  otherwise  geese  are  very  desirable 
and  profitable  on  a  farm. 

Guinea  Fowl  lead  to  much  worry,  as  they  lay  away  and  injure 
fowls ;  but  their  flesh  and  eggs  will  find  a  place  for  them  some- 
where. 

In  such  a  limited  space  for  so  full  a  subject  I  must  necessarily 
have  slurred  over  many  notes  of  admiration  as  well  as  of  alarm  ; 
but  let  me  give  one  jubilant  crow  over  the  spirit  moving  the 
agricultural   body  and  authorities   to  think  more   of  poultry, 
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for  in  this  fact  I  see  fewer  "  Poultry  Farms "  and  consequen 
failures,  whilst  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  our  *' table' 
breeds  not  being  handed  over  to  the  mere  feather  -  weighi 
fanciers.  The  fearful  wave  of  agricultural  depression  no^ 
sweeping  this  country  may  lead  to  legislation  and  divert 
changes,  it  may  be  to  smaller  holdings  or  to  large  land  asso- 
ciations ;  if  so,  poultry-breeding  will  be  a  great  feature  of  the 
times. 


IV. — On  Green  or  Fodder  Crops  not  commonly  Grown j  whicl 
have  been  found  serviceable  for  Stock-Feeding.  By  JoSEPB 
Dabby. 

The  climate  of  the  British  Isles  is  so  very  variable,  that  il 
ought  to  be  accounted  an  extremely  fortunate  circunistaiiGe  thai 
there  are  so  many  green  and  fodder  crops  having  clainis  to  the 
favourable  attention  of  farmers  which  are  adapted  to  meet  a 
wide  diversity  of  seasons  and  weather  incidents.  Some  thrive 
best  in  dry  summers,  others  in  damp  ones.  .  Not  a  few  offei 
advantages  in  supplying  early  spring  feed  or  forage,  while 
another  class  are  serviceable  by  affording  a  provision  of  keep 
for  autumn  and  winter.  Some  are  so  naturally  affluent  in 
yielding  capabilities,  that  half  a  dozen  heavy  cuttings  may  be 
taken  from  them  in  one  year ;  mnd  the  hardiness  of  a  further 
series,  in  resisting  the  most  Arctic  and  rigorous  snow-blasts  and 
cold,  is  their  best  recommendation  for  selection. 

Do  farmers  in  general  sufficiently  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
wide  diversity  in  green,  root,  and  fodder  crops  which  offer  them- 
selves for  their  acceptance?  Judgin:g  by  their  acts  and  the 
ordinary  policy  pursued  in  most  districts,  the  reply  must  be  in 
the  negative,  there  being  very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  who 
adopt  anything  like  a  wide  series  of  the:  crops  rdferred  to,  the 
majority  preferring  to  limit  their  consideration  to  those  whidi 
can  be  grown  at  least  cost  and  Gire  easaosit  to  manage.  But  the 
folly  of  putting  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket  is  sufficiently  illos* 
tratcd  if  we  recall  to  memory  the  g^eat  privations  and  liosses 
which  followed  the  failures  of  the  turnip-platit  in  the  dtought 
years  of  1864,  1868,  and  1870.  The  .depreciation  in  th«  Tslne 
of  flocks  after  each  of  these  seasons,  and  the  wholesale  waly  in 
which  sheep  were  sacrificed,  caused  painful  experience,  rwhick 
thousands  can  never  forget.  Some  endeavoured  to  obviate  the 
worst  accidents  of  the  situation  by  the  lavish  employment  of 
artificial  foods,  but  this  could  only  be  done  at  a  very  heavy 
expenditure,  which  had  to  be  kept  up  for  lengthy  periods.  Those 
inly -enjoyed  immunity  from  the  fell  swoop  of  the  disasters 
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ivUcb  then  fell  on  the  fanning  community,  who  had  not  directed 
ibeir  sole  attention  to  turnip-culture  for  providing  the  winter 
teeding  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Those  who  had  the  largest  acreages 
of  mangold-wurzel,  cahbages,  gorse,  and  kohl-rabi  suffered  least, 
and  were  enabled  to  preserve  their  stock  bj  the  smallest  expen- 
diture in  the  purchase  of  artificial  foods.  Similar  experience 
has  been  derived  during  three  recent  winters  in  which  turnips 
:Were  extensively  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  In 
seasons  of  scarcity,  at  other  periods  of  the  year  besides  winter, 
it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  be  able  to  fall  back  upon 
thousand-headed  kale,  purple-sprouting  broccoli,  green  rye,  or 
'^  early  cuttings  of  sainfoin,  lucerne,  and  Italian  rye-grass  in 
spring;  on  cabbages,  vetches,  prickly  comfrey  and  repeated 
totting^  of  lucerne  and  sainfoin  during  summer ;  and  as  autumn 
advances,  on  the  breadths  of  thousand-headed  kale,  cabbages, 
^d  kohl-fabi  which  were  spring-sown,  together  with  green 
^n&ize  ixA  still  further  supplies  from  the  plots  or  fields  giving 
■loceme  or  prickly  comfrey. 

Some  of  the   crops  just   mentioned  are  commonly  g^own, 

althoQgh  on  a  smaller  scale  than  seems  desirable.     Others,  such 

'^  laoeme  and  sainfoin,  notwithstanding   their  being  several 

<*ntaries  old,  and  extensively  grown  on  the  Continent,  do  not 

appear  to  be  adopted  in  this  country  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 

"'^cte  iieventy  or  eighty  years  since.     Then  there  are  the  cabbages 

^  itoU-rabi,  which,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  had  earlier 

tntrodnction  to  field  culture  in  Great  Britain  than  the  swede 

^ip.    These  have  certainly  been  adopted  much  more  exten- 

*^elj  of  late  years,  but  only  by  the  best  class  of  farmers,  the 

^^^'^onalty   having   an   erroneous   impression    that   they    are 

^^pensive  crops  to  cultivate,  only  well  adapted  to  good  land 

^d  high   farming.      The   same    idea   extensively  prevails  in 

^'egaitl  to  thousand-headed  kale  and  sprouting  broccoli,  which, 

wthougb   old  garden  plants,  are  among   the    newest   in    their 

•pplication   to  the  requirements  of  the  farm.      Even   prickly 

comfrey  is  not  new,  as  it  has  the  reputation  of  having  been 

^^uced  into  England  as  early  as  1790,  and  grown  in  Russia 

^^  Circassia  long  before ;  but,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 

**rned,  its  use  was  very  much  confined  to  medicinal  purposes 

?J^^  within   the  past   twenty  years.      As    to  maize,    William 

^"bett  probably  first  propounded  the  idea  that  it  might  be  suc- 

'^''ftilly  grown  in  this  country,  and  one  of  his  sons  spent  many 

y^^  in  endeavouring  so  to  acclimatise  a  variety  of  this  plant 

^*  the  ripening  of  its  corn  might  be  a  fait  accompli  in  the 

S^Herality  of  English  autumns.     Experience  proved  his  antici- 

P^^ons  to  be  too  sanguine,  but  the  plant  is  likely  to  become 

''^^y  of  extensive   adoption  for  a  far  different  purpose — to 
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provide  heavy  crops  of  green  forage  for  cattle  and  sheep  at  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  throughout  September  and  October. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins  has  so  comprehensively  treated  on  the 
cultivation  of  sainfoin  and  lucerne  in  France  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent  in  papers  which  have  recently  appeared,  that 
although  they  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  green-crops 
not  commonly  cultivated,  the  space  at  my  command  will  be  best 
utilised  by  confining  the  present  inquiry  to  the  claims  of  cabbages, 
thousand-headed  kale,  sprouting  broccoli,  kohl-rabi,  green  maize, 
gorse,  and  prickly  comfrey.  Lucerne  and  sainfoin  pre-eminently 
deserve  to  receive  greater  attention  from  British  farmers,  and  to 
have  a  more  widespread  adoption ;  and  several  other  plants 
might  be  added  to  the  list,  but  the  present  paper  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  products  about  which  the  farming  community  stands 
in  greatest  need  of  information. 

Carrots  and  parsnips  may  both  be  regarded  as  crops  not  com- 
monly cultivated,  the  superiority  of  which  for  many  stock- 
feeding  purposes  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  But  so 
much  has  first  and  last  been  written  about  the  former,  that  it 
would  be  only  repetition  to  point  out  how  excellent  carrots  haye 
been  found  to  be  for  horses  and  milch  cows  in  the  winter.  The 
fact  is  tolerably  well  known  also  that  the  large  white  Belgian 
and  other  kindred  varieties  will  often  yield  on  stonebrash  and 
gravelly  soils,  not  very  kindly  for  swedes,  quite  as  heavy  pro- 
duce as  of  the  last-mentioned  crop.  As  for  parsnips,  they  are 
well  known  to  be  far  richer  in  nutritive  properties  than  any 
other  roots  grown  for  the  feeding  of  stock,  but  the  labour  and 
expense  of  digging  a  crop  out  of  the  land  after  being  grown  axe 
so  great,  that  the  adoption  of  parsnips  into  legitimate  British 
farming  can  never  be  expected  to  increase  very  much. 

The  lupin  is  a  plant  with  which  English  farmers  are  less  ac- 
quainted than  either  of  the  preceding,  although  it  is  grown  exten- 
sively on  the  Continent,  and  considered  specially  well  adapted  for 
poor  arid  soils.  In  vol.  xxi..  First  Series,  of  the  ^  Journal,'  published 
in  1860,  there  is  a  well- written  article  on  this  plant  by  Dr. 
Voelcker,  followed  by  an  account  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Kimbei^s  expe- 
rience in  cultivating  it  in  Oxfordshire.  Dr.  Voelcker^s  concla* 
sions  were,  that  '^  green  lupins  are  a  useful  crop,  which  most  be 
grown  in  England  with  much  advantage  on  poor  sandy  soils  on 
which  clover,  sainfoin,  and  other  kinds  of  produce  do  not  succeed 
well ;"  and  that  yellow  lupins  are  also  *^  useful  as  a  green-crop 
for  sheep  and  cattle."  Mr.  Kimber,  in  the  wet  summer  of  1860, 
endeavoured  to  save  his  lupin-crop  for  seed,  and  when  he  found 
the  season  so  unfavourable,  fed  it  off.  He  said,  *^  I  think  the 
crop  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  on  light  sandy  soils,  where  there 
is  a  difficulty  of  getting  large  crops  of  the  ordinary  hirm  plants* 
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Of  the  great  quantity  of  green  food  which  it  produces  I  can 
speak  with  certainty,  and  I  can  express  a  favourable  opinion  of 
its  feeding  valae." 

Sorghum  scLCcharatum  was  considered  by  many  people  eligible 
for  adoption  as  a  green-crop  into  English  field  culture  some 
years  since ;  and  in  dry,  hot  summers,  a  very  fair  produce  was 
grown  by  those  who  made  trial  of  it.  But  the  many  failures 
which  adverse  seasons  brought,  at  length  disappointed  even 
those  who  at  the  first  believed  they  had  in  the  plant  a  grand 
treasure,  and  little  has  been  heard  of  it  in  this  country  for  some 
time. 

Amongst  other  plants  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  and  the  golden  melon.  The  former  is 
grown  extensively  for  stock  in  foreign  countries,  and  as  it  is  gene- 
rally found  perfectly  at  home  in  all  soils  and  situations,  and  one 
of  the  hardiest  as  well  as  the  most  productive  of  vegetables  on 
poor  land,  advocates  of  its  claims  for  more  favourable  con- 
sideration have  always  more  or  less  appeared.  But  when  once 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  been  allowed  admission  to  any 
place  it  resolutely  refuses  to  quit  it  ever  after ;  consequently  the 
plant  is  seldom  allowed  into  any  land  subject  to  regular  rota- 
tion, and  is  usually  banished  to  shady  out-of-the-way  spots  and 
odd  comers  of  fields,  from  which  fresh  plants  spring  up  every 
spring,  although  they  are  clean  dug  for  tubers  every  autumn. 
The  golden  melon  has  been  imported  here  from  the  United 
States,  and  presents  an  ornamental  appearance  when  the  vines 
spread  themselves  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  like  vegetable 
marrows  or  cucumbers,  and  golden  fruit  of  the  size  of  large 
turnips  appear.  The  plant  can  be  made  to  grow  very  well  on 
all  dry  fertile  soils,  but  a  much  less  weight  of  produce  than 
mangolds  or  swede  turnips  would  generally  be  realised. 

Cabbages. 

Cabbages  have  been  adopted  into  English  field  culture  on  a 
small  scale  for  so  long  a  period  that  the  only  reason  for  including 
them  in  the  category  of  crops  not  commonly  grown  rests  on  the 
limited  extent  to  which  they  still  find  favour  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  farming  community,  despite  the  fact  of  their  high 
utility  having  been  continually  pointed  out  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  probably  long  before. 
The  following  extract  from  Arthur  Young's  "  Farmers'  Calen- 
dar,** published  in  1805,  may  be  given  in  proof  of  the  latter 
statement. 

**  I  must  urge  our  young  farmer  to  determine  to  have  as  many  cabbages  as 
he  can  want  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  last  of 
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December.  The  use  is  so  great,  so  exceedingly  valuable  for  autumnal  fatting 
of  oxen,  feeding  cows,  fatting  wethers,  feeding  hogget  Iambs,  and  supporting 
the  whole  lierd  of  swine,  that  one  may  without  hazard  assert  the  farmer  who 
docs  not  make  a  provision  of  them  to  be  negligent  in  a  very  material  point  of 
hifi  business." 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this  statement,  which  is  fully 
verified  by  a  considerable  amount  of  sound  practical  experience 
at  the  present  day.  For  instance,  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire 
dairy-farmers  find  that,  when  grass  falls  short  in  autumn,  nothing 
tends  to  sustain  the  milk-yielding  capabilities  of  their  cows 
more  than  to  be  able  to  supply  them  with  a  few  cabbages  daily. 
They  are  grown  specially  to  meet  this  object  on  some  farms  in 
the  Midlands,  and  occasionally  not  only  afford  a  valuable  pro^ 
vision  all  through  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  but  have 
been  found  to  stand  perfectly  sound  in  the  fields  up  to  the  end 
of  February.  What  sheep-breeders  and  sheep-grazers  would  do 
without  the  cabbage  seems  inexplicable ;  especially  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  prime  specimens  of  their  flocks  for 
exhibition  would  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  without  the  aid  of 
this  valuable  plant,  and  its  near  relations  kohl  and  kale.  The 
Eastern  Counties  cattle-grazers,  without  autumn  cabbage,  would 
be  unable  to  keep  their  fattening  beasts  when  on  short  pastures 
in  a  satisfactory  state  of  progression.  Pigs  are  as  fond  of 
cabbages  as  of  mangold-wurzel,  and  where  large  herds  of  swine 
are  kept,  there  cannot  be  a  more  economical  system  of  manage^ 
ment  than  to  be  able  to  feed  them  partly  on  cabbages  in 
autumn.  Professor  Buckman,  who  for  many  years  has  grown 
autumn  cabbages  rather  extensively  on  his  farm  in  Dorset, 
considers  that  although  the  weight  of  crop  he  can  realize  is 
not  much  over  twenty-five  tons  per  acre,  which  is  not  quite  equal 
to  that  of  a  good  yield  of  swede  turnips,  it  is  of  more  value  to 
him  during  October,  November,  and  December  than  any  other 
kind  of  green  produce.  In  some  instances  much  weightier 
bulks  of  produce  are  realized  by  the  Drumhead  variety  being 

f'own.  For  instance,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  ^*  Imperial 
arly  Drumhead,"  which  often  yields  cabbages  weighing  30  lbs* 
each,  has  the  reputation  of  producing  from  50  to  60  tons  per 
acre.  No  one  need  marvel  then  at  the  glowing  accounts  which 
now  and  then  have  been  given  by  farmers  at  their  club  meetings, 
to  the  effect  that,  although  cartloads  were  daily  taken  away  to 
the  fattening  beasts,  the  dairy  cows,  and  the  pigs,  the  yields 
continued  to  be  of  the  "  cut  and  come  again  "  character,  while 
the  flock  in  clearing  up  the  remainder  in  the  field  enjoyed 
fixture  of  tenure  throughout  autumn  at  least. 

Autumn  cabbages  are  available  for  consumption  when  other 
green  food  is  scarce,  which  is  a  chief  reason  for  their  being 
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accounted  so  valuable.  On  sheep  farms  earlj  turnips  can  no 
doabt  be  grown  for  the  flock,  but  unless  these  are  over-abundant 
it  is  always  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  commence  with  cabbages 
ere  trenching  on  this  reserve ;  and  for  dairy  cows  and  grazing- 
cattle  there  is  nothing  else,  unless  some  of  the  other  crops  not 
commonly  grown  are  cultivated.  Another  cause  may  be  found 
in  the  highly  nutritive  value  of  the  cabbage,  which  ranks  far 
above  that  of  most  other  vegetables,  thereby  rendering  much 
less  artificial  food  necessary  to  keep  stock  thriving.  Added  to 
this,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  partial  so  many  kinds  of 
stock  are  to  this  produce,  and  that  it  does>  not  affect  them 
injorioiisly  even  while  taken  in  large  quantities,  as  many  other 
things  do,  a  case  will  be  made  out  for  cabbage  being  gprown  • 
on  an  extensive  scale,  which  seems  difficult  to  resist. 

Bnt  the  plant  may  be  cultivated  at  different  periods  of  the 
jear^  and  summer  cabbages  are  frequently  found  to  be  even 
mofe  yalnable  than  autumn  ones.  Young  cabbages  planted 
oat  in  October  anid  November  will  yield  crops  available  for 
consomption  in  June,  July,  and  August.  In  fact,  on  the 
Cirencester  College  Farm,  Mr.  Russell  Swanwick  has  often 
had  them  come  ready  for  utilisation  early  in  May,  and  last 
season  he  made  about  30/.  an  acre  of  a  portion  of  his  crop  for 
mariceting.  If  care  be  taken  not  to  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
greens  with  the  cabbages,  the  stalks  will  shoot  out  smaller 
heads,  which  are  calculated  to  afford  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
keep  for  sheep  later  in  the  summer.  Those  who  market  their 
early  spring  cabbages  should  remember  this,  very  convincing 
testimony  to  the  fact  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Russell  Swan- 
wick, Mr.  Robert  Russell,  and  others. 

Nor  most  the  fact  be  ignored  that,  in  the  hands  of  our 
leading  seedsmen,  certain  varieties  of  the  cabbage  have  been 
brooght  to  such  grand  perfection  that  they  come  to  maturity 
much  quicker  than  the  old  sorts.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of 
Wordslcy,  claim  for  their  "  New  Early  Drumhead  "  that  it  can 
be  brought  ready  for  consumption  in  September  from  seed  sown 
at  the  beginning  of  March  and  planted  out  in  May.  Messrs. 
Satton  and  Sons  state  that  their  ^'  Early  Oxheart,"  if  sown  the 
last  week  in  March,  might  be  relied  on  for  coming  ready  to 
feed  the  last  week  in  August ;  and  still  more  wonderful  to 
relate,  they  assert  that  an  entirely  new  variety  which  they  have 
brooght  to  a  high  standard  of  perfection  by  selection,  came  last 
summer  ready  for  feeding  the  second  week  in  July,  although 
the  seed  for  the  crop  was  not  sown  until  the  19th  of  March. 

Two  mistaken  ideas  operate  in  preventing  thousands  from 
taking  op  with  cabbage  growing,  the  one  being  that  the  soil 
most  be  deep  and  good  for  a  satisfactory  crop  to  be  expected, 
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and  the  other,  that  the  expenditure  required  is  beyond  the  limit 
of  ordinary  farming.  One  very  successful  prize-taker  for  man- 
gold-wurzel  and  swedes,  as  well  as  for  sheep,  writes  to  me 
thus : — 

"  ^ly  arable  land  is  mostly  on  the  chalk,  and  therefore  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  growing  any  crops  but  turnips,  mangold- wurzel,  and  cole,  in  which  produce 
I  believe  few  men  can  beat  mo.  I  can  only  grow  cabbage  on  the  stiff 
clay,  of  which  I  have  but  little,  and  am  consequently  quite  decided  to  keep  to 
turnips  and  wurzeL" 

If  the  premiss  in  the  last  sentence  had  been  quite  correct, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  rational ; 
for  if  cabbages  could  not  be  grown  on  the  chalk,  a  few 
acres  of  them  are  so  invaluable  on  a  farm,  that  probably  no 
and  causing  could  be  pursued  than  to  keep  this  small  quantity 
of  clay  land  perpetually  under  cabbage  culture.  It  happens, 
however,  that  some  of  the  best  field  crops  of  that  v^^table 
grown  in  England  are  raised  on  chalk  soils.  The  time  is  not 
so  long  since  when  a  very  common  impression  prevailed  that 
only  the  deepest  and  richest  lands  would  bear  mangold-wnrzel. 
At  any  rate,  a  soil  capable  of  growing  roots  of  the  latter  good 
enough  to  take  the  highest  prizes  at  an  exhibition  is  sure  to  be 
of  the  character  well  adapted  to  grow  cabbages. 

When  an  erroneous  impression  of  this  nature  is  entertained 
by  a  large  sheep-breeder,  who  has  highly  distinguished  himself 
in  other  branches  of  agriculture,  no  surprise  need  be  felt  at  the 
prejudices  on  the  subject  prevailing  among  the  bulk  of  fsurmen^ 
and  causing  even  plots  of  cabbages  in  many  districts  to  be  few 
and  far  between.  There  can  be  no  question  that  thousands  of 
acres  ought  to  be  raised  instead  of  scores,  and  that  such  would 
be  the  case  if  there  were  sounder  practical  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  The  very  circumstance  that  the  cabbage  is  found  in 
well  nigh  every  cottager's  garden  throughout  England  ought 
surely  to  be  held  conclusive  of  the  possibility  of  adopting  it 
into  ordinary  farm  husbandry  far  more  generally  than  is  done 
now.  There  may  be  many  soils  much  too  shallow  for  cabbage 
growing  in  their  present  state,  but  not  a  few  of  these  might  be 
deepened  by  the  subsoil  plough,  the  steam-cultivator,  or  some 
other  agency.  Even  farms  remarkably  thin  on  the  rock  haye 
usually  one  particular  field  near  the  homestead  much  deeper  in 
staple  than  the  other  land.  Under  such  circumstances,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  select  a  few  acres  of  the  deepest  for  perpetual 
cabbage  growing,  considering  the  invaluable  objects  the  regei^ 
able  is  calculated  to  serve  ? 

There  is  a  still  greater  error  in  the  assumption  that  the  culti- 
vation required  for  this  plant  need  of  necessity  be  more  costljr 
than   for   mangold- wurzel.      A  Norfolk  man   in   reply  to 
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inquiry  of  mine  relating  to  this  paper,  writes  that,  although 
he  has  had  little  practical  knowledge  in  the  growth  either  of 
this  vegetable,  thousand-headed  kale,  or  kohl-rabi,  he  considers 
that  the  culture  of  one  or  all  is  "  very  expensive,  as  thej  require 
high  fanning."  Bj  the  latter  term,  liberal  manuring  is  no  doubt 
implied,  and  the  inquiry  may  reasonably  be  made  whether 
either  of  these  crops  require  as  much  outlay  in  the  purchase 
of  fertilisers  as  mangold-wurzel  ?  The  latter  by  degrees  has 
crept  into  very  general  cultivation,  high  though  the  cost  in 
manuring  for  it  must  of  necessity  be ;  and  why  should  cabbage 
culture  be  retarded  from  extension,  because  nitrogen  in  some 
considerable  quantity  musft  be  rendered  either  in  the  shape  of 
farmyard-manure  or  artificial  fertilisers,  such  as  guano,  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

No  doubt  the  assumption  may  be  drawn  that  nitrogen  in 
tolerably  large  quantity  must  be  supplied  to  the  soil  by  the 
cabbage-grower,  unless  it  be  naturally  rich  in  that  element. 
Dr.  Voelcker,  in  addressing  the  Farmers'  Club  on  a  late 
occasion,  is  reported  to  have  said : — '^  The  members  of  the 
cabbage  tribe  were  gross  feeders,  and  would  assimilate  much 
more  nitrogen  than  bulbous  root-crops.  They,  therefore,  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  farmyard-manure,  and  when  they  could 
not  have  it,  they  should  receive  an  ammoniacal  substitutic  such 
as  nitrate  of  soda.  They  could  not  rely  on  phosphatic  manures 
for  good  results,  and,  if  they  wished  to  grow  heavy  crops  of 
cabbages  or  kale  on  poor  land,  it  was  all-essential  that  they 
should  be  liberal  and  not  lay  out  less  than  three  pounds  per  acre 
in  manure." 


advice  of  Dr.  Voelcker  is  very  good,  but  would  he  not 
have  to  counsel  the  mangold-grower  in  the  self-same  terms  ?  and 
did  he  not  intend  to  restrict  the  term  ^'  bulbous  root-crops "  to 
turnips  and  swedes  ?  The  sum  he  named  for  manurial  outlay 
seems  not  at  all  extravagant ;  for  many  growers  of  wurzel  are  in 
the  habit  of  expending  4/.  per  acre  in  manuring  for  that  crop. 
The  formulae  of  M.  Georges  Ville,  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  of  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  artificial  manures  which 
are  requisite  to  be  employed  for  different  varieties  of  produce 
to  obtain  yields  of  them  in  maximum  quantity,  having  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  being  stated  to  be  the  results  of 
several  years'  careful  experiments,  it  may  be  stated  that  he 
recommends  precisely  the  same  application  for  cabbage  as  for 

beetroot. 

The  idea  that  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard-manure  is 
absolutely  essential  for  either  kind  of  produce  would,  of  course, 
be  held  only  by  the  old-fashioned  farmer  who  knows  nothing  of 
chemistry,  yet  there  are  many  who  seem  to  be  deterred  from 
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cabbage  growing  by  entertaining  the  notion  that  the  crop  would 
be  sure  to  make  extensive  demands  either  on  their  home-made 
manure  heaps  or  their  pockets.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  formula  by  M.  Georges  Ville  for 
beetroots,  cabbages,  and  carrots  alike  amounts  to  4Z.  9^.  2d»y  being 
for  what  he  terms  his  normal  manure  No.  2,  the  ingredients 
of  which  with  their  prices  are  given  as  follows : — 

lbs.  £    8.     d. 

Calcic  superphosphate 352  ....  0  15     4 

Potasaic  nitrate      176  ....  1  18    4 

Sodic  nitrate 264  ....  1  13     7 

Calcic  sulphate      264  ....  0    1  11 

Total       ..      ..   1056     ....     4    9    2 

The  following  testinlony  to  the  value  of  cabbage  as  a  field 
crop  has  been  kindly  furnished'  me  specially  for  this  paper  by 
gentlemen  who  have  had  considerable  experience  on  this^ 
subject^ 

Mr.  George  Street,  of  Maulden,  Ampthill,  says  :^- 

"  Cabbages  I  have  grown  for  many  years,  and  would -on  no  account  be' 
without  them.  My  ]>racticp  is  to  prepare  a  seed-bed,  and  sow  the  seed* 
'  Enfield  Market/  about  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  August.  Soon  after, 
harvest  a  piece  of  fallow  is  selected,  forked  over  for  digging  out  the  couch,  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  applied,  ploughed  a  good  depth,  harrowed,  marked  out' 
with  TOWS  or  drills  about  20  inches  apart,  and  in  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  setting  out,  for  which  I  pay  Ss.  per 
acre,  pulling  the  plabts  included.  1  usually  grow  4  or  5  acres,  say  5  per  c^t., 
of  the  fallow  crop.  These  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  food.  A 
load  a  day  drawn  off  and  thrown  about  for  the  lambs  will  keep  them  right,, 
and  be  found  of  great  value  at  a  critical  time  of  the  year.  If  preferred,  the* 
Iambs  can  be  folded  oh  the  cabbage  at  night,  and  have  a  run  in  the  day  time. 
If  ih^  former  plan  be  adopted,  the  second  crop  or  sprouts  should  be  folded 
and  eaten  off  with  cake  or  corn.  Cabbages  may  be  given  to  all  kinds  of  stodc 
with  advantajie.  I  found  them  invaluable  during  the  drought  last  summer, 
as  (being  too  heavily  stocked)  my  sheep  and  cattle  would  have  been  starved 
without  their  aid.'' 

Mr.  John  Turner,  of  The  Grange,  Ulceby,  Lincobishiiei 
says : — 

"  Cabbages  are  a  most  valuable  crop,  and  where  land  Is  suitable  ought  to 
be  more  extensively  cultivated,  1  grow  two  kinds,  the  Early  Enfield  for 
summer  use,  and  the  Scotch  Drumhead  for  winter.  My  Enfield  seed  I  sow 
in  beds  on  the  5th  of  August.  I  draw  the.  best  plants  out  and  plant  them 
into  the  land  intended  to  produce  a  crop  at  the  latter  part  of  September  or  in 
October.  The  rest  remain  in  the  beds,  and  are  not  planted  out  till  spring. 
The  preparation  of  the  land  f(jr  the  autumn  planting  is,  after  perfect  working 
and  the  spreading  ot  a  good  supply  of  farmyard-manure,  to  plough  the  latter 
under  on  the  level,  and  after  harrowing  and  rolling  the  suiface  down,  to  make 
slight  furrows  with  the  ridge-plough  the  distance  the  rows  are  required  to  be 
'»part.  The  cabbages  are  then  planted  about  20  inches  apart  in  the  fanbw* 
L  f\r\t'  ''r     standing  the  winter  in  the  fields  that  they  are  much  better  in  ft 
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fnrrow  than  on  a  ridge,  or  even  on  the  level.  In  a  stonn  the  snow  preserves 
them  80  much  better  both  from  the  weather  and  game.  I  ridge  and  manure 
the  Und  in  vrinter  for  planting  in  spring,  which  latter  is  effected  as  early  as 
possible,  and  generally  concluded  about  the  middle  of  May.  I  commence 
oDMuming  the  autumn  planted  ones  in  June  and  go  on  up  to  Christmas.  The 
Scotch  Drumhead  seed  I  sow  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  transplant 
them  from  the  nursery  beds  to  the  land  about  the  middle  of  June.  I  find 
we  cannot  get  enough  weight  per  acre  if  they  are  planted  later.  We  use 
them  princii)ally  for  ewes  in  the  lambing  season.  The  great  value  of  the 
<^hage  crop,  however,  is  for  consumption  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
Aogust,  for  the  lambs  after  they  are  taken  off  the  ewes  and  before  turnips  are 
"^If.  Tliey  are  invaluable  then,  and  I  have  known  them  save  a  flock.  In 
^  cold  climate  we  cannot  grow  catch  crops  as.  they  do  in  the  south ;  and 
Jw  our  clover  eddishes  are  eaten,  if  turnips  are  not  ripe,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
**P  a  flock  of  lambs  right  without  cabbages.  They  are  very  valuable,  too, 
*U  the  summer  for  calves  after  the  mangolds  are  finished.  There  is  nothing 
J^  can  grow  the  same  weight  per  acre,  and  no  crop  on  which  flocks  will  do 
J^^.  I  have  tried  several  kinds,  but  only  grow  the  two  mentioned.  I- 
^^  my  seed  well  with  paraffin  before  sowing,  to  prevent  small  birds  from 
devouring  it." 

Professor  Buckman,  who  farms  at  Bradford  Abbas,  Dorset, 
^opts  a  method    of  cultivation  which,    according   to   Arthur. 
Voong,  was  first  practised  by  Bakewell.    He  writes : — 

"I  grow  cabbages  on  land  prepared  as  for  swedes  and  mangolds,  drilling 

4  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  where  the  crop  is  intended  to  be  grown  in  rows 

20  inches  apart  as  early  as  the  season  will  permit  in  the  spring.    The  plants  * 

when  up  are  thinned  out  just  as  swedes  and  mangolds  are  with  a  1-foot  hoe. 

U  then  were  a  market  for  the  plants  they  might  be  drawn  out  and  sold 

at  so  much  per  hundred.     Manuring  for  the  crop  consists  of  the  ordinary 

dressing  of  fermyard-manure  employed  for  roots,  wnich  is  laid  on  in  autumn 

and  plonghed  into  the  land  before  Christmas,  and  3  cwts.  of  Proctor's  manure 

distributed  broadcast  just  before  the  seed  is  drilled.    One  inconvenience  will 

be  felt  in  the  growth  of  cabbages  in.  so  much  of  the  crop  getting  to  its  best  at 

once,  alter  which  the  outer  leaves  begin  to  fall  off,  and  it  diminishes  in  bulk 

instead  of  increasing,  and,  besides,  the  ripened  hearts  sometimes  burst  up  or 

decay.    This  I  endeavour  to  obviate  by  sowing  three  kinds  of  seed,  the 

Oxheart,  the  London  Market  and  the  Battersea.    All  kinds  of  stock  readily 

take  to  cabbage,  and  do  well  upon  it ;  and  I  therefore  recommend  a  few 

acres  to  be  grown  on  the  plan  proposed ;  not,  however,  mixing  the  sorts  as 

I  have  done,  but  by  growing  the  three  varieties  in  separate  plots,  which 

will  come  for  use  successionally  in  August,  September,  and  October." 

Mr.  John  Tread  well,  of  Upper  Winchendon,  Aylesbury, 
writes: — 

**  I  grow  the  Enfield  Market  cabbage  by  drilling  in  a  patch  of  seed  in  the 
last  days  of  July  or  very  early  in  August,  1  lb.  of  seed  generally  yielding 
sufiBcient  plants  for  an  acre  of  land.  At  the  end  of  harvest  1  manure  heavily 
and  plough  at  once.  About  the  middle  of  October  I  harrow  down  the  land 
and  mark  out  the  rows  16  inches  apart  with  the  drill.  The  cabbages  are 
[flanted  about  the  same  distance  ajjart  in  the  rows,  but  not  square.  I  give 
Is.  3d.  per  thousand  for  x^uUing  and  planting,  and  find  that  it  takes  about 
22,000  plants  to  serve  for  an  acre.  They  turn  into  heart,  and  are  usually  fit 
for  cutting  to  commence  at  the  end  of  May.  I  pick  out  the  best  for  first 
consumption,  and  proceed  picking  more  out  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  and  if  not 
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cut  too  low  the  plants  will  quickly  sprout  again,  so  that  a  good  second  crop 
may  be  obtained  to  feed  off  on  the  land  with  sheep  in  September.  For  the 
flock  of  Oxfordshire  rams  which  I  breed  for  sale  annually,  I  find  cabbage 
excellent  food,  which  they  have  in  alternation  with  vetches  and  mangold- 
wurzel  all  through  the  summer.  We  use  these  summer  cabbages,  howevei^ 
for  cattle  as  well  as  for  sheep.  Wheat  grows  very  kindly  after  this  crop,  and 
I  grow  it  on  land  which  comes  into  rotation  before  wheat  as  seeds  will  not 
hit  well  in  the  succeeding  crop  after  the  cabbages." 

Mr.  Wm.  Trethewy,  of  Tregoose,  Grampound  Road,  Cornwall, 
states  that  be  has  been  in  the  babit  of  growing  tbe  Drumbead 
variety  of  cabbage  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  adding : — 

"  I  had  the  seed  originally  from  Mr.  Elliott,  Landulph,  in  this  county,  and 
he  had  the  sort  for  some  years  before.  I  have  tried  other  kinds  for  winter 
feed,  but  without  finding  any  nearly  so  useful.  They  require  to  be  well 
manured,  and  will  keep,  except  in  very  severe  winters,  until  tbe  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April.  They  are  exceedingly  valuable  either  for  milch 
cows,  or  ewes  and  lambs.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  August,  and  the 
planting  out  of  the  young  cabbages  at  from  2^  to  3  feet  apart  may  be  efifected 
the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  June.  I  have  seen  other  varieties  that  grow 
larger,  but  they  will  not  stand  severe  weather,  and  require  to  be  consumed  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe." 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  says : — 

"  Experience  has  taught  me  the  great  value  of  a  few  acres  of  well-manaied 
cabbage  in  the  autumn,  when  the  quality  of  the  grass  is  falling  ofif.  Cabbages 
repay  amply  a  liberal  outlay  of  dung  assisted  by  Peruvian  guano.  For  the 
last  ten  years  I  have  generally  had  5  acres  on  my  farm,  and  throughont 
autumn,  after  grass  g^  ts  less  rich,  a  couple  of  loads  per  day  are  spread  on  the 
pastures  for  the  cattle.  The  sheep  are  folded  to  consume  on  the  land  the 
portion  not  taken  away,  and  by  adopting  this  course  there  is  no  soil 
exhaustion." 

Several  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  tenants  are  following  his 
example  in  cabbage  growing  by  seeing  tbe  good  results  which 
follow  tbe  growth  of  the  crop  on  bis  home  farm  of  Killerton. 

Mr.  W.  Stevens,  of  Broadclyst,  says : — 

*'  Cabbages  are  generally  liked  with  us,  and  found  to  be  very  useful  for  all 
kinds  of  cattle  and  sheep." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Evans,  of  Benbam  Grange,  Newbury,  affords  con- 
vincing testimony  bow  valuable  a  crop  may  become  in  a  season 
of  scarcity  for  turnips.     He  states  : 

"  On  land  in  good  condition  cabbage  will  no  doubt  grow  more  food  per 
acre  than  any  other  green  crop.  In  the  year  1870 — a  very  dry  season  indeed 
in  our  district — I  was  afraid  I  should  not  get  any  swedes  or  turnips,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drought.  I  had  two  small  fields,  one  4  acres  and  the  other 
3  acres,  sandy  loam  in  f!:ood  heart ;  we  had  dunged  the  ground  and  worked  it 
ready  for  roots.  One  of  the  Newbury  market-gardeners  offered  to  come  over 
and  plant  the  two  fields  with  Battersca  cabbages,  the  large  sort,  at  5s.  per  1000» 
to  include  plants  and  planting,  so  I  agreed  to  have  it  done.  He  put  in  about 
7000  per  acre,  commencing  on  Whit  Monday,  1870,  in  intensely  hot  dry  weather. 
I  got  two  or  three  water  carts,  and  several  women  with  buckets,  and  filled  the 
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holes  with  water  as  the  men  planted  the  plants,  so  that  they  were  mudded  in. 
Althoagh  the  weather  continued  dry,  nearly  all  the  plants  took  root,  aod  we 
bad  two  magnificent  pieces  of  cahhage.  My  roots  generally,  were  quite  a 
&ilure;  hut  thanks  to  the  cahhage,  I  was  ahle  to  spin  out  a  little  green  food 
for  my  sheep  and  cattle,  the  whole  winter.  I  let  them  stand  on  the  ground, 
cDttiDg  and  drawing  where  wanted  every  day,  and  made  them  last  till  the 
end  of  March,  1871. 

Mr.  Charles  Kent,  of  Dewlish,  Dorset,  writes : — 

"  I  have  grown  cahhages  on  a  small  scale  for  some  years,  my  crop  heing 
fr^  4  to  6  acres.  I  find  it  useful  for  lamhs  in  the  summer,  for  pigs  after 
^•fvest,  and  for  dairy  cows,  heing  very  excellent  food  for  those  kinds  of 
*^<^  and  especially  so  for  lamhs.  But  there  are  a  few  things  against 
cahbsge  culture,  the  crop  is  expensive  to  grow,  particularly  when  the  winter 
^  proved  severe  for  the  plants,  or  a  very  dry  season  is  experienced  for 
Fating.  It  is  also  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  and  the  succeeding  corn 
<^  is  not  often  so  good  as  after  turnips,  although  the  entire  crop  he 
M«off  on  the  land.  I  generally  grow  cahbages  after  swedes  with  farmyard- 
Qianure  thickly  laid  on,  and  the  hmd  extra  well  done." 

Afr.  Frederick  Street,  of  Somersham  Park,  St.  Ires,  Hunts, 
tiys: — 

**!  have  grown  cahhages  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  think  no  flockmaster 

ilioald  be  without  them  in  the  hot  summer  months,  from  the  middle  of  June 

Co  the  end  of  August,  or  even  later.    I  do  not  care  for  them  for  winter  food, 

when  other  produce,  such  as  turnips,  kohl-rabi,  &c.,  comes  in,  as  they  are 

liable  to  injury  by  the  early  frosts.    I  find  that  one  pound  of  seed  will 

produce  sufficient  youug  plants  for  an  acre  of  land.    This  should  be  sown  into 

a  prepared  seed-bed  the  nrst  or  second  week  in  August.    Immediately  after 

harvest  a  piece  of  wheat  stubble  should  be  ploughed,  scarified,  and  forked 

over.    From  fifteen  to  twenty  loads  should  be  carted  out,  spread,  and  turned 

in  in  dry  weather  for  the  portion  of  the  crop  which  is  intended  to  be  earliest, 

and  for  which  transplanting  should  be  efiected  early  in  November.    In  mild 

wintos,  such  cabbages  would  come  ready  for  consumption  at  a  fortnight 

etMer  than  those  planted  the  following  February.     Still,  in  the  past  few 

years  I  have  preferred  to  manure  during  winter,  and  put  in  at  the  latter 

period,  or  as  early  as  the  weather  will  allow,  because  I  find,  what  with 

damage  by  frost,  birds,  &c.,  the  cabbages  require  much  filling  up  when  set  in 

autumn.    In  trausplanting,  the  rows  are  marked  out  with  a  drill,  two  feet 

anut,  and  the  setting  takes  place  about  twenty  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

TiKs  price  I  pay  for  drawing  the  plants  and  setting  them  is  9$,  per  acre.    I 

prefer  the  Eiifield  Market  variety  followed  by  the  Imperial." 

Lieat-Col.  Sir  Paul  Hunter,  Bart.,  of  Mortimer,  Berks., 
writes: — 

^  For  many  years  I  have  grown  Drumhead  cabbage  on  a  small  scale.  The 
plants  bought  and  planted  in  March,  and  the  crop  fed-off  with  sheep  in 
September  and  October.  The  plants  are  set  a  yard  apart  each  way,  and  the 
ammals  do  admirably  upon  them.  I  find  that  the  largest  cabbages  grow  on 
weU-manured  ground.  On  this  they  apple  out  better  than  in  most  cases,  do 
not  split,  and  are  not  affected  by  frost.  After  heavy  crops  of  mangold,  which 
yielded  48  tons  to  the  acre  in  1880,  and  39  tons  per  acre  in  1881,  I  grew, 
without  applying  any  more  manure,  16  tons  per  acre  of  cabbage — this  on 
heavy  well-drained  clay  and  loam.  My  object  was  to  put  the  sheep  on  the 
heavy  land  before  the  automn  rainy  period.    It  is  a  pleasant  spectacle  to  see 
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three  or  four  sliecp  eating  away  at  the  same  cabbage.  I  have  hod  some  speci- 
mens reach  the  weight  of  over  50  lbs.  each.  I  have  grown  very  heavy  crops  of 
cabbage  from  seed  sown  in  April,  drilled  as  for  turnips;  the  sort,  Satton's 
Intermediate  Dmmhcad." 

The  subjoined  fact  may  be  added  to  the  above  testimony : — 
In  a  prize  report  of  Mr.  J.  M'Laren,  published  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  " 
for  1857,  he  stated  that  he  obtained  42  tons  14  cwts.  of  cabbages 
(value  18Z.  6^.  6d.)j  and  26  tons  12  cwts.  of  turnips  (valae 
12/.  6^.  T^d.)  per  acre,  and  that  the  profit  made  in  conrerting 
these  crops  into  mutton  was  greater  in  the  case  of  the  cabbages 
by  11.  158.  ll|rf. 

Thousand-headed  Kale. 

This  hardy  and  highly  productive  member  of  the  cabbage 
tribe  was  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance^  like  sainfoin  and^uceme, 
introduced  to  this  country  from  France,  where  it  has  been 
a  favourite  with  market-gardeners  for  many,  years.  English 
tourists  imbibed  favourable  impressions  of  the  Frencii  *^Chou 
h  milk  tetes "  thirty  years  since  or  more,  and  the  Rev.  Ciuion 
Huxtable  and  others  about  that  period  recommended  the  plant 
for  adoption  into  English  field  culture,  as  calculated  to  piore  a 
superior,  extremely  nutritious,  early  feed  for  ewes  and  lambs  in 
spring.  That  this  opinion  was  well  founded  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  since ;  nor  is  its  use  confined  to  the  spiingii'.  as^ 
like  the  cabbage,  thousand-headed  kale  possesses  the  niierif'  ^ 
affording  highly  serviceable  green  food  at  very  different  periods 
of  the  year.  Thus,  if  a  field  be  prepared  early  in  spring,  foi 
April  deposition  of  the  seed  by  a  manure-dnll,  the  sarplus 
plants  may  be  drawn  out  in  the  ensuing  month  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  to  be  either  sold  or  transferred  to  othef 
well-prepared  lands  to  form  successional  feeding  crops,  while 
those  left  behind  after  the  necessary  hocings  furnish  valuable 
food  for  Iambs  in  July,  much  earlier  than  a  crop  of  rape  ooold  be 
matured  for  the  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  methods  of.  culture 
which  is  pursued  by  Mr.  Robert  Russell,  of  Horton  Court  Lodge, 
Kent,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  interest  uie 
agricultural  public  in  the  good  qualities  of  a  crop  which  had 
extremely  limited  adoption  until  he  read  his  two  celebrated 
papers  before  the  Farmers'  Club  in  1876  and  1877. 

Those  who  delight  in  witnessing  intensive  agricultare  profit* 
ably  applied  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Horton  Court  Paim, 
which  has  been  held  in  the  Russell  family  for  upwar^'  of  two 
centuries.  The  soil's  capabilities  to  yield  a  full  maximum 
return  is  there  fully  tested,  not  only  by  liberal  manuring  and 
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a  high  condition  of  fertility  being  kept  up,  but  by  rapid  crop- 
pings.  No  sooner  has  one  kind  of  produce  been  fed-off  or 
taken  away  than  the  steam  cultivator  prepares  the  land  for 
something  else,  and  the  fresh  seeding  or  planting  is  conducted 
with  marvellous  celerity.  Green  cropping  is  carried  out  to  an 
extent  scarcely  deemed  possible  by  nine-tenths  of  those  whp 
occupy  even  the  lighter  soils  of  the  United  Kingdom.  .  Thus, 
at  one  period  in  autumn  Mr.  Russell  had  264  acres  of  cabbages, 
thousand-headed  kale,  and  sprouting  broccoli,  30  acres  of 
swedes,  and  30  acres  of  mangold-wurzel.  A  very  large  breed- 
ing flock  is  kept,  and  the  intense  Bnjoyment  Mr.  Russell  derives 
in  shepherding  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  this  enterprise. 
Although  the  farm  is  only  600  acres  in  extent  there  are  often 
Bearly  a  thousand  sheep  on  it  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  The 
great  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  in«lamb  ewes  will  be 
made  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  following  statement.  The 
number  of  ewes  forming  the  breeding  flock  in  the  autumn  of 
1880  was  351,  of  which  not  a  single  one  was  lost  in  yeaning, 
nor  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  October  till  April.  Fifteen 
threw  their  lambs  prematurely  and  fifteen  turned  out  barren,  and 
the  remaining  321  reared  most  successfully  412  lambs« 

Such  results  not  only  prove  that  Mr.  Russell's  character  as  a 
good  shepherd  admits  of  being  fully  substantiated,  but  also  that 
the  food  on  which  the  flock  subsists  must  be  perfectly  conducive 
to  health.  His  ewes  and  lambs  are  largely  fed  oh  thousand- 
headed  kale,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  following  high  terms : — 

"  This  is  the  least  known,  but  most  desirable,  of  any  green  crop  I  Lave  ever 
seen.  It  is  a  plant  that  produces  more  food  per  acre  Uian  any  other ;  does  not 
disagree  with  any  stock,  nor  does  it  impoverish  the  land;  with  me  it  has 
never  caused  sheep  or  lambs  to  blow  or  scour.  Eighteen  perches  per  day 
with  a  little  oat  straw  have  kept  270  sheep  for  three  months  ^vithout  the  loss 
bf  one.** 

Mr.  Russell  stated  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in  1877,  that  he 
considers  an  annual  profit  of  28^.  per  acre  to  be  derived  from 
his  flock  after  debiting  it  with  every  expense,  which  is  another 
fact  affording  conclusive  testimony  to  the  high  utility  of  his 
system  of  feeding  and  management,  depending  so  intimately  on 
green  crops  not  commonly  cultivated.  As  not  a  few  may  find 
it  di£5cult  to  understand  how  he  could  possibly  find  room  for 
2G4  acres  of  cabbages,  kale,  and  broccoli,  with  60  acres  of 
mangolds  and  swedes,  on  a  farm  only  600  acres  altogether,  the 
following  additional  facts  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place. 

In  the  month  of  April  from  40  to  60  acres  are  drilled  with 
the  seed,  chiefly  of  kale,  but  smaller  portions  with  that  of 
4'abbage  and  sprouting  broccoli,  at  the  rate  of  from  4  lbs.  to 
0  lbs.  per  acre.    Broccoli  seed  is  also  sown  broadcast  the  follow- 
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ing  month  among  peas,  which  also  furnishes  stock  in  summer 
for  transplanting.  Extensive  breadths  of  trifolium  and  trefoil 
are  fed-off  by  the  flock  in  May,  which  are  kept  ploughed  up 
close  to  the  sheep,  not  only  in  this  month  but  in  June,  and, 
after  being  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth,  form  ground  for  abundant  trans- 
plantings  of  all  the  three  varieties  named.  The  land  is  marked 
out  27  inches  either  way,  and  the  plants  are  drawn  and  put  in 
at  IO5.  per  acre  at  all  the  points  where  the  lines  intersect,  so 
that  being  set  at  equal  distances  from  one  another  all  over  the 
entire  expanse,  horse-hoeings  can  be  conducted  down  the  length 
of  the  lands,  across  them,  or  in  any  other  direction  desired, 
Trifolium  is  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Russell,  and  he  certainly 
makes  much  more  out  of  that  plant  than  the  generality  of 
farmers  are  accustomed  to  do.  Two  causes  contribute  to  this. 
He  sows  a  large  proportion  of  his  seed  early  in  August  into 
stubbles  where  winter  barley  has  been  harvested.  A  thick 
abundant  plant  is  in  consequence  generally  ensured,  which  is 
very  much  protected  in  winter  by  the  produce  of  the  shed  grain 
from  the  preceding  crop.  Then,  in  feeding,  Mr.  Russell  does 
not  wait  until  the  trifolium  blooms  ere  commencing,  preferring  to 
utilise  the  feed  when  the  stalks  are  all  succulent.  Too  many 
farmers,  to  obtain  larger  quantities,  wait  until  they  get  hard  and 
sticky,  after  which  sheep  merely  bite  off  the  tops  and  reject  the 
remainder.  When  those  incapable  of  prying  into  the  true  nature 
of  things  find  three-fourths  of  the  produce  left,  they  blame  the 
crop,  and  this  is  how  trifolium  obtains  an  ill  name. 

Thousand-headed  kale  is  in  danger  of  suffering  in  reputation 
in  a  similar  way,  by  allowing  the  crop  to  remain  too  long  before 
being  fed  down,  and  there  is  the  less  occasion  for  this  in  the 
case  of  kale,  as  the  plants  will  sprout  again  after  being  fed  or 
cut  almost  close  to  the  ground  when  not  too  old.  At  Mr. 
Russell's,  early  in  August  last  year,  I  saw  a  cutting  of  thousand- 
headed  being  effected  quite  to  the  ground,  and  the  plants  had 
only  been  set  out  in  June,  but  they  were  intended  to  sprout  out 
again,  probably  for  feed  the  ensuing  spring.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  breadths  required  by  the  ewes  and  lambs  at  that 
period  of  the  year  is,  however,  raised  direct  from  seed  sown  in 
August,  when  20  acres  or  more  of  the  stubbles  earliest  rid  of 
com  are  ploughed,  cultivated,  and  drilled  with  thousand-headed 
kale  seed.  This  crop  furnishes  sheep-feed  at  the  latter  part  of 
April,  and  sometimes  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May. 

Mr.  Russell  has  another  favourite  plant  in  a  superior  variety 
of  cow-grass — Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons^^  Single-cut.  He  obtains 
three  loads  of  hay  per  acre  from  this,  but  it  comes  later  than 
broad-leaved  clover,  and  is  not  often  harvested  until  July.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Horton  Court  system,  it  is  generally  ploughed  up  after 
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this  grand  crop  of  hay  has  been  taken  ;  and  should  the  harvest 
not  be  early  the  land  can  be  utilised  for  the  August-sown  kale- 
leed  to  be  pat  into  it  to  produce  the  crop  before  referred  to 
for  April  feed.     The  flock  feeds  chiefly  on  vetches  in  summer 
after  finishing  with  trifolium,  and  in  the  latter  summer  and 
throughout  autumn   principally  on   cabbages.      Two   acres  of 
land  are  drilled  to  Drumhead  cabbage-seed  in  October.     Trans- 
plantings  from  this  ground  are  effected  in  spring  to  raise  crops 
for  autumn  feedings. 

When  questioned  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Russell  affirmed 
that  his  sheep  were  accustomed  to  devour  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  stalks  of  thousand-headed  kale,  and  that  he  found  very 
little,  if  any,  waste.  As  this  experience  does  not  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  endorsed  by  others  who  have  made  trial  of  the  plant, 
no  doubt  the  circumstance  is  referable  to  the  cause  previously 
pointed  out  that  the  crops  at  Horton  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
until  old.  The  fact  becomes  worthy  of  prominent  notice,  as  a 
well-known  sheep-breeder,  reputed  for  his  good  farming  in 
another  part  of  England,  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 

*^  Thousand-headed  kale-crops  I  have  grown,  and  believe  them  to  be  very 
good  for  sheep,  especially  for  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  spring,  but  I  should  like 
tbem  to  be  grown  on  somebody  else's  land,  as  on  light  land  with  a  good  tilth 
the  roots  will  spread  from  row  to  row ;  in  fact,  they  cover  the  ground  like  a 
yoQi^  ash  plantation.  I  oDce  grew  2  or  3  acres,  with  swedes  on  the  one 
side,  and  kohl-rabi  on  the  other.  They  grew  as  high  as  the  hurdles,  and 
there  looked  to  be  an  immense  amount  of  food,  but  I  believe  the  sheep  got 
over  them  quite  as  fast  as  when  on  swedes  or  kohl-rabi,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  carted  off  more  stalks  and  roots  from  2  acres,  than  from 
20  acres  of  kohl-rabi.** 

Of  those  who  have  made  trial  of  the  crop,  a  great  many  more 
praise  than  speak  ill  of  it ;  thus  Mr.  John  Treadwell  says : — 


"  I  grow  only  a  small  patch  or  two  of  thousand-headed  kale,  just  to  have  a. 
little  green  stuff  for  my  rams  during  winter  and  early  spring.  Last  year 
I  sowed  some  seed  after  the  last  summer  vetches — in  August,  I  believe. 
This  turned  out  some  very  nice  feed  late  in  the  spring,  when  consumed  with  a 
few  mangolds,  and  the  sheep  did  very  well  upon  it.  I  think  well  of  it,  although 
doubting  whether  it  will  yield  generally  as  much  feed  as  a  crop  of  roots." 

Mr.  Charles  Kent  says  that  thousand-headed  kale  has  been 
grown  on  the  large  sheep-farms  of  Dorset  for  some  time  to  a 
larger  extent  than  cabbage,  and  is  considered  a  very  useful 
healthy  green-crop  for  sheep  and  lambs.     He  adds : — 

"  It  produces  a  large  amount  of  feed,  will  keep  well  in  frost,  and  in  wet 
weather  stock  will  Uirive  on  it  better  than  on  tiu-nips.  Like  cabbage,  it 
requires  the  land  to  be  well  prepared,  but  1  do  not  consider  that  it  injures  the 
foUowing  comrcrop  so  much  as  the  former  crop  does." 

Mr.  G.  Galpin,  another  Dorset  sheep-farmer,  says : — 

**I  am  rather  in  favour  of  thousand-headed  kale  on  light  soils,  as,  although 
yoiu  xvnL — 8.  8.  K 
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I  admit  we  do  not  get  as  mach  food  per  acre  as  from  cabbages,  yet»  takine 
into  consideration  the  respective  expenses  of  cultivation  and  the  time  oocnpied 
in  the  growth,  kale  ought  to  have  the  preference." 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  thinks  that  a  late  crop  has  more  chance 
of  withstanding  a  hard  winter  than  a  forward  one,  and  he  has 
rendered  me  the  following  particulars  of  his  experience  in 
making  trial  of  the  crop : — 

**  I  have  grown  thousand-headed  kale  for  half  a  dozen  years,  bat  last  winter 
so  entirely  killed  a  fine  crop  that  I  am  rather  dubious  about  sowing  any  more 
of  it  for  spring  feeding.  When  intended  to  stand  through  the  winter  it  evi- 
dently should  not  be  too  forward,  or  it  may  perish  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather.*  I  grow  it  as  I  should  swedes  or  mangolds,  drilling  it  on  the 
flat,  24  inches  apart,  and  generally  applying  fjEmnyard-manure,  depodting 
from  3  to  5  cwts.  of  superphosphate  with  the  seed.  I  have  grown  it  apon 
strong  land,  sowing  it  in  April,  and  feeding  it  off  in  August ;  on  loamy  aoils 
drilling  it  in  May,  eating  it  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas ;  and  have 
also  sown  some  after  vetches  in  June  and  early  in  July  for  spring  feed  for 
ewes  and  lambs.  In  all  cases  I  have  had  fair,  and  occasionally  very  heavy, 
crops,  and  have  invariably  grown  good  cereals  after  the  kale.  But  the  stalks 
are  a  great  nuisance,  and  a  heavy  expense  to  remove,  and  it  must  be  consumed 
where  it  is  grown  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is  no  doubt  useful  sheep-feed 
upon  all  lands  that  are  at  all  unkind  for  turnips." 

While  a  few  crops  like  Mr.  Read's  were  destroyed  by  the 
severe  weather  of  the  winter  of  1880-1,  the  generality  escaped 
scot  free ;  and  as  some  of  the  latter  were  decidedly  more  formord 
than  his,  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Russell  will  be  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, in  the  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause.  Mr.  Russell 
thinks  that  in  Arctic  winters  kale  on  the  hills  has  a  better 
chance  of  escaping  injury  than  that  in  the  vales.  His  farm 
is  situated  tolerably  high,  and  during  the  entire  period  he  has 
been  growing  the  plant  he  has  never  lost  a  single  crop. 

In  April  1881  I  expressed  an  opinion  in  *The  Field'  that 
thousand-headed  kale  is  far  superior  to  root-crops  in  the  capa- 
bility of  resisting  frosts,  and  threw  out  a  suggestion  diat 
growers  of  the  plant  would  do  well  to  make  public  their  expe- 
rience on  the  point  how  their  crops  endured  the  severity  of  the 
preceding  winter.  The  ensuing  week  brought  three  replies, 
extracts  from  all  of  which  will  be  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Burrows,  of  Pluckley,  Kent,  wrote : — 

*'  The  extreme  hardiness  of  this  very  useful  forage  plant  has  been  saffi- 
<;iently  tested  during  the  past  season  to  enable  growers  to  piODOonoe  with 


*  The  18th  of  January,  1881,  is  regarded  as  the  most  disastrous  day  to 
Anglican  Agriculture  that  has  been  experienced  for  upwards  of  50  yean.  A 
level  coating  of  enow,  which  had  previously  preserved  all  crops  from  &e  excep- 
tionally severe  frosts,  was  suddenly  blown  clean  off  the  land  mto  the  roads  and 
fences.  The  icy  blast  lasted  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  only  was  my 
kale  killed,  but  almost  every  other  plant  that  was  exposed  to  the  awftil  hnnioaae 
was  greatly  injured  or  utterly  destroyed.— Clare  Sewell  Bead. 
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some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  its  capabilities  of  standing  the  severest  winter. 

Here  we  drilled  in  six  acres  of  it  late  in  May  1880,  intending  to  feed  it  off  in 

October;  bat  an  abondant  crop  of  early  turnips  prevented  this  being  done, 

ooDseqiowntly  the  kale  stood  through  the  winter,  and  has  been  finished  within 

the  past  week.    Late  in  autumn  it  was  a  marvellous  crop.    The  severe  frost 

of  January  caused  it  to  droop  considerably,  as  it  was  grown  in  an  exposed 

field  where  no  snowdrifts  could  protect  it.    And  as  the  green  heads  were 

visible  bmn.  a  great  distance,  thousands  of  wood-pigeons  were  most  assiduous 

in  their  attentions  to  the  kale,  at  a  time  when  turnip-tops,  tares,  and  clovers 

were  buried  beneath  the  snow,  and  at  one  time  they  threatened  its  complete 

destmction.    But  no  sooner  did  milder  weather  set  in  than  the  kale  shot 

oat  afresh,  and  we  at  once  oommenoed  feeding  part  of  it  off  upon  the  land, 

and  cuting  the  remainder  to  cattle  in  the  yards,  and  ewes  and  lambs  upon 

ftbeitend  pastures.    So  vigorous  were  the  tho\isand-heads  at  the  end  of  March 

that  a  friend,  well  acquainted  with  the  London  market,  strongly  recommended 

their  being  gathered,  bagged  and  tracked  for  Covent  Garden.    This  would 

have  been  tried,  as  he  prophesied  that  '  a  fortune  might  be  made,'  had  not 

other  work  absorbed  all  available  hands  at  the  time.    But  hundreds  upon 

hundreds  of  loads  were  cut  off  and  carted  to  the  stock,  and  during  the  early 

weeki  of  the  present  month  many  a  well-to-do  neighbour  and  many  a  cottager 

enjoyed  the  luxury  of  '  a  mess  of  sreens,'  gathered,  by  permission,  when  all 

the  garden  produce  was  cut  off.    The  abimdance  of  keep  which  the  plot  of 

ground  has  turned  off  since  the  end  of  February  has  been  a  cause  of  wonder  to 

many,  and  I  have  had  numerous  applications  for  seed  for  the  present  year,  so 

that  I  have  be^  enabled  to  ^ve  Messre.  Sutton  and  Sons  a  good  order,  as  the 

prerioiis  lot  came  from  Readmg.    I  should  mention  that  this  field  of  kale  was 

grown  upon  the  home  fieirm  of  Sir  Edward  G.  Dering,  Bart.,  of  Suwenden,  and 

on  heavy  land.    During  the  present  week  we  hope  to  drill  in  several  acres  of 

kale  for  autumn  feeding,  and  later  on  in  the  season — towards  the  end  of  July 

or  the  beginning  of  August — some  acres  more  for  the  spring  of  1882." 

A  Dorset  agriculturist  wrote  as  follows : — 

^'  Last  year  I  drilled  in  May  some  nine  acres  with  kale.    The  snow  certainly 
broke  the  plants  down  in  a  few  places,  but  they  withstood  the  frost  in  a  won- 
derful manner.    The  difficulty  that  1  found  was  in  thawing  the  leaves  suffi- 
ciently to  make  them  suitable  food  for  some  sixty  stall-fed  dairy  cows.    Gf 
course,  too,  during  the  heavy  snow  the  crop  became  useless  to  me,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  dig  out  each  plant,  and  then  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  cut  the 
frozen  i^ks.    It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  think  roots  are  preferable  as 
winter  food  for  stall-fed  beasts.    I  find  that  some  stalks  of  the  plants  cut 
early  in  the  autumn  have  not  sprouted  out  again  as  those  that  were  cut  in 
niiii- winter.     This,  I  suppose,  is  owing  to  the  exposure  throughout  the  whole 
winter  without  the  natural  protection  from  the  leaves.    My  sheep  are  now 
folded  over  the  stalks,  and  although,  owing  to  the  backward  spring,  there  is 
not  so  much  keep  as  there  would  have  been  otherwise,  yet  it  is  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  feed  at  this  season  of  the  year  (April).    As  regards  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop  1  am  a  decided  advocate  of  seed-beds,  and  for  the 
following  reasons:— (1)  One-tenth  of  the  seed  used  in  drilling  is  sufficient 
(2)  Instead  of  60s.  per  acre  for  artificial  manures,  one-fifth  of  the  money  is 
am{^    (3)  The  fly  (Aphis),  so  destructive  to  these  yoimg  plants,  may  be 
more  easily  guarded  against  in  a  seed-bed.    (4)  More  time  can  be  spared  for 
preparing  tiie  land,  and  the  first  crop  of  weeds  can  usually  be  destroyed.    Ko 
doubt  d^bling  is  more  expensive  than  drilling,  but  1  think  that  with  cabbage- 
plants  it  is  much  cheaper  on  the  whole.    1  have  seen  in  this  neighbourhood 
sevend  very  good  pieces  of  kale,  none  of  them  at  all  damaged.    Gur  soil  is 
chalky  and  hilly,  so  that  although  exposed  to  the  winds,  perhaps  our  crops 
are  leai  aflbeted  hj  frostB  than  those  of  a  moister  climate." 

K  2 
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The  letter  of  a  third  writer  contained  the  following : — 

*'  Last  year  I  planted  out  late  in  June  about  1}  acre  of  kale,  and  on  the 
side  of  it  about  the  same  breadth  of  cabbage.  The  kale  was  not  in  the  least 
injured  by  the  frost  and  severe  winter.  The  cabbages  were  all  more  or  less 
destroyed.  The  snow  which  fell  did  not  protect  either  crop  from  the  frost, 
and  the  only  advantage  that  the  kale  could  have  was  that  it  was  planted  on 
a  rather  higher  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  cabbage  may  have  been  afifected  by 
the  damp  of  the  snow  which  was  left  on  it.  Sheep  and  lambs  were  fed  on  the 
kale  till  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  tops  were  picked  and  sent  to  market, 
to  clear  the  ground  for  barley.  I  am  informed  by  one  who  farms  in  N.W. 
Iowa  that  this  kale  is  the  only  green-crop  that  will  stand  their  severe  winters. 
I  may  add  one  remarkable  fact :  that  I  planted  out  some  kale  in  the  earlier 
part  of  last  year,  aud  part  oi  a  flock  of  sheep  were  turned  on  to  it  in  September,, 
and  that  the  sheep  so  turned  on  have  had  more  lambs  than  the  rest  of  the 
flock.'* 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hulbert,  of  North  Cerney,  Cirencester,  appears 
not  to  have  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  or  not  the  ordi- 
nary crops  can  be  improved  upon  for  such  land  as  he  occupies. 
He  writes  to  me  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  I  have  grown  a  great  deal  of  thousand^headed  kale.  It  will  some  seasons 
grow  a  large  bulky  crop,  but  prefers  black,  peaty  soils ;  is  a  slow-grower  to- 
start  with.  Sheep  will  eat  rape  much  more  readily ;  but  it  has  this  advantage^ 
that  it  will  remain  much  longer  in  the  spring  without  going  to  seed.  I  do  not 
consider  it  will  grow  the  same  weight  of  crop  per  acre,  or  yield  feed  so 
nutritious  as  cabbage." 

Professor  Buckman,  on  the  contrary,  says : — 

*'  Thousand-headed  kale  was  always  a  favourite  of  mine,  which  I  have 
grown  after  the  same  method  as  cabbages,  drilling  the  seed  in  the  spring  into 
the  land  where  it  is  intended  to  be  grown.  This  year  I  have  a  double  crop  of 
swedes  and  thousand-headed  kale,  plants  of  the  latter  having  been  set  between 
every  fourth  aud  fifth  swede  in  the  rows.  They  make  a  capital  crop  t(^ther» 
which  will  now  (November)  be  very  soon  ready  for  feeding.  The  sweim  are 
not  at  all  injured  by  the  overhanging  of  the  kale,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
protection  afforded  thereby  has  enlumced  the  development  of  the  f<Hrmer. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Evans,  of  Benham   Grange,  Newbury,  also  ob- 
serves : — 

''  In  1880 1  cropped  5  acres  at  one  end  of  my  swede-field  to  thousaDd-hesded 
kale.  I  obtained  seed  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  and  drilled  5  lbs.  per 
acre  as  they  recommend,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  the  time  of  sowing  being  aboat 
the  middle  of  June.  The  plants  were  afterwards  singled  out,  14  mches  distant 
from  one  another  in  the  rows.  The  crop  grew  capitally,  and  the  severe  ftost 
in  the  winter  did  not  hurt  it  a  bit,  althou^  our  swedes  all  rotted.  In  April 
1881, 1  had  a  first-rate  piece  of  food  for  ewes  and  lambs,  and  I  never  knew 
.lambs  do  better  than  mine  while  feeding  it  off.  In  the  sommer  of  1881 1 
cropped  three  acres  in  a  similar  way,  with  the  exception  of  sowing  only  8  lbs. 
of  seed  per  acre.  This  quantity  I  found  to  be  ample,  and  have  at  the  present 
period  (February  1882)  a  very  good  piece  of  kale  indeed ;  a  mnoh  better 
crop  than  the  swedes  in  the  same  field.  In  fact,  I  wish  that  I  bad  sown  the 
entire  piece  of  land  to  the  former.  I  shall  not  require  to  commence  fseding 
the  kale  until  April,  by  which  time,  if  the  mild  weather  continnei^  the  gwwns 
will  be  as  high  as  the  hurdles.    Some  of  my  neighbours  who  have  seen  it  like 
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^bs  B^ipearanoe  very  much,  and  say  they  shall  certainly  try  some.  The 
«eed  wag  mtber  too  dear,  28.  6d.  per  lb.,  but  I  think  it  is  cheaper  this  year ; 
drilHog  and  cutting  out,  the  same  as  swedes,  is,  I  think,  a  better  plan  than 
sowing  in  a  bed  and  transplanting,  it  saves  so  much  labour,  which  is  a  great 
desidoatom  these  bad  times." 

Mr.  Rassell  grows  double  crops  of  swedes  and  kale  as  well 
as  Professor  Buckman,  and  his  testimony  fully  endorses  the 
opinion  that  the  friendly  protection  of  the  one  stimulates  the 
balbing  function  of  the  other  instead  of  retarding  it.  Mr. 
Russell's  testimony  is  also  totally  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Hulbert, 
both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  green-food  produced. 
In  some  few  instances  complaints  have  been  made  of  sheep  not 
taking  kindly  to  thousand-headed  kale,  attributable,  no  doubt, 
as  in  the  case  of  comfrey,  to  the  crop  having  overstood  before 
being  consumed.  When  such  is  the  case  the  leaves  and  stalks 
shoold,  perhaps,  be  passed  through  the  chaifcutter.  The  latter 
plan  is  adopted  by  the  Rev.  £.  Highton,  of  the  Bude  Vicarage, 
Cornwall,  in  feeding  his  milch  cows.  In  a  letter  to  me,  dated 
Dec  26, 1881,  he  says : — 

**  I  have  grown  thousand-headed  kale  on  a  small  scale  this  year.  I  put  in 
the  seeds  in  a  fine  seed-bed  about  March,  and  transplanted  them  into  ground 
from  which  I  had  just  taken  a  good  crop  of  potatoes.  I  dressed  the  land  well, 
and  the  growth  of  the  kale  is  now  very  luxuriant,  and  I  am  using  it  in  a  way 
iMrhich  I  find  very  profitable.  The  large  outer  leaves  are  picked  off  and  passed 
through  the  chaffcutter,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  better  for  cutting  up  *  lears ' 
than  the  pulper,  though  the  barrel  pulper  makes  very  good  work  of  the  flat- 
pole  (Drumhead)  cabloge.  One  meal  of  my  cows  each  day  just  now  is  this 
chaffed  kale  mixed  up  with  bran  and  crushed  oats,  and  another  is  the  chafifed 
kale  and  chaffed  hay  and  straw  mixed  up  into  a  warm  damp  mess,  with 
bran  mod  boiled  crushed  oats  or  boiled  linseed.  I  find  the  milk  larger  in 
quantity  from  this  kale  than  from  a  greater  weight  of  pulped  swedes,  and  I 
liave  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of  vegetation  the  kale  has  supplied.  One 
meal  of  my  pi^  each  day  is  a  small  basketful  of  this  chaffed  kale  with  a  pint 
of  oats  crushed.  I  find  it  is  eaten  up  more  clean  in  this  way,  and  so  a  largei 
amount  of  stock  may  be  kept  than  if  it  is  thrown  loose  to  the  animals." 

The  above  testimony  is  all  the  more  important  as  it  fully 
confirms  the  theory  which  has  been  occasionally  advanced  that 
this  produce  is  calculated  to  become  a  valuable  food  for  milch 
cows  in  the  dead  of  winter,  after  the  autumn  cabbages  are  all 
consumed,  and  before  mangolds  have  been  stored  long  enough 
to  become  ripe  for  use  without  scouring  the  animals.  The 
point  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  kale  may  be  made  a  food  foi 
pigs  in  winter. 

Sprouting  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens. 

The  number  of  farmers  having  brought  these  crops  into  field 
cnltore  is  only  small,  but  Mr.  Robert  Russell  has  for  many  year 
past  grown  the  former  extensively,  and  even  in  comparison  witl 
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thousand-headed  kale,  is  almost  inclined  to  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. While  fully  admitting  that  kale  will  yield  the  heavier 
weight  of  crop,  and  beats  the  other  in  hardihood,  the  purple 
sprouting  variety  of  broccoli  which  he  adopts  affords  diet  of 
which  sheep  are  particularly  fond,  and  a  great  deal  of  money 
may  sometimes  be  made  of  it  in  early  spring  for  marketing,  after 
which  the  stalks  shoot  out  again,  and  yield  a  considerable 
amount  of  food  for  the  flock. 

The  behaviour  of  one  particular  crop  which  was  drilled  April 
1880,  deserves  to  be  chronicled.  When  about  a  year  old,  in 
April  1881,  the  marketmen  were  allowed  to  pick  what  they 
liked  for  20Z.  per  acre.  After  they  had  finished,  the  stalks 
sprouted  out  so  abundantly  again  that  it  was  resolved  to  save 
this  second  growth  for  seed,  which  was  at  that  time  worth 
9^.  a  pound.  In  August  a  very  fine  crop  of  seed  was  taken, 
which  realised  about  4  sacks  per  acre ;  but  the  under  stalks 
commenced  shooting  out  again,  and  scarcely  a  month  after  the 
seed-crop  had  been  taken  there  was  a  capital  aftergrowth  ready 
for  feeding,  and  quite  equal  in  quantity  of  keep  to  the  generality 
of  second-growth  rape-crops. 

This  variety  of  broccoli  attains  to  the  height  of  from  2  to 
3  feet;  and  as  it  spreads  abroad  considerably,  the  plants 
require  to  be  set  at  about  36  inches  distant  one  from  another. 
The  sprouts  are  often  of  great  value  for  culinary  purposes  in 
spring,  and  French  cooks  are  accustomed  to  dress  them  in  a 
variety  of  different  ways,  from  which  circumstance  sprouting 
broccoli  first  acquired  horticultural  fame.  There  would  pro- 
bably be  a  good  demand  for  the  first  sproutings  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  most  springs,  if  the  plant  were  cultivated  on  the  bum 
more  generally,  which  is  a  point  worthy  of  being  borne  in 
remembrance.  The  seed  is  usually  very  dear,  for  which  reason 
the  system  of  raising  the  plants  in  nursery-beds  and  setting 
them  subsequently  into  the  land  intended  to  produce  the  crop, 
is  less  costly  than  drilling  the  seed  direct  into  the  latter,  as 
turnip-seed  is  drilled.  Mr.  Russell  drills  seed  into  a  small 
portion  of  the  land  which  he  intends  to  crop,  and  transplants  its 
surplus  stock  into  the  remainder,  or  sows  the  seed  between  the 
'ows  of  peas  and  beans,  and  subsequently  takes  surplus  plants 
"^^hence  for  setting  out. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  treating  of  broccoli  in  a  work  entitled 

Profitable   Gardening,'   which  has  run  through  ten  editions, 

•Ays :    "  The    old    sprouting    kind   is   very   hardy,   of  strong 

rrowth,  and  is  a  first-rate  sort  for  the  kitchen-garden  to  supply 

iiice  purple  sprouts  all  the  winter."     He  recommends  cottc^rs 

and  gardeners  to  make  three  sowings,  from  the  middle  of  April 

to   the  middle  of  June,  adding :    ^^  It  should  have  plenty  of 
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room — not  less  than  2  feet  every  way  when  finally  planted  out 
— on  account  of  its  branching  form  of  growth." 

Another  new  candidate  for  field  culture  is  ^^  Buckman's  Hardy 
Winter  Green,'*  so  called  because  Professor  Buckman  some 
years  since  derived  it  quite  new  from  the  wild  cabbage  which 
grows  <«i  the  rocks  at  Llandudno,  North  Wales.  The  Professor 
considers  it  a  remarkably  hardy  as  well  as  productive  plant, 
and  mentions  that  in  1866-7  it  stood  the  severe  winter  better 
than  any  other.  He  informs  me  also  that  a  hardy  broccoli  was 
derived  from  the  same  source — the  Llandudno  wild  cabbage. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  to  whom  I  applied  for  in- 
formation specially  referring  to  the  winter  green,  in  consequence 
of  Professor  Buckman  having  stated  that  he  had  transferred  its 
propagation  to  their  hands,  have  written  to  me  as  follows : — 

"  The  variety  was  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  Professor  some  years  since, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  very  valuable  plant.  It  is  hardier  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  Cottager's  Kale,  but  does  not  seed  so  well,  hence  has  not 
yet  oome  into  extensive  cultivation.  The  proper  time  to  sow  the  seed  is 
Mardi,  and  a  very  useful  crop  will  be  produced  in  October  and  November. 
It  will  also  stand  throu$;h  the  widter  well,  for  late  spring  gathering,  for 
market,  or  for  sheep-feed." 

Kohl-Rabi. 

This  plant  has  been  adopted  into  English  field  culture  for 
more  than  a  century — long  before  the  swede  turnip  was  intro- 
dooed.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  what  Arthur  Young 
states  in  his  ^Farmers'  Calendar.'  He  terms  it  Reynolds' 
Cabbage  Turnip,  and  says : — 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  very  great  and  successful  exertions 
were  made  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  thirty  years  ago,  but  that  it  went  out 
of  general  use  without  any  sufficient  reason,  for  its  great  merit  was  then  well 
known.  Long  since  that  period  the  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  was  intro- 
dooed,  bat  in  i^orfolk  the  depredations  of  the  fly  upon  this  plant  have  been  so 
great  that  it  is  also  in  danger  of  being  given  up." 

This  was  written  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
oentoiy,  and  the  same  fate  appears  to  have  been  experienced  by 
the  crop  ever  since,  coming  into  use  spasmodically,  by  fits  and 
starts,  when  a  cycle  of  dry  summers  has  led  to  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances for  turnip-crops.  The  experience  of  the  leading 
old-established  seed-houses  bears  full  testimony  to  this.  Mr. 
Sutton,  Sen.,  of  the  Reading  firm,  recollects  several  ebbs  and 
flows  in  the  demand  for  kohl-seed,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Gultore  of  the  plant  was  increasing  very  much  about  ten  years 
ago,  since  when  there  have  been  better  yields  of  the  swede 
tnrnip,  causing  kohl  culture  gradually  to  decline  once  again. 
This  is  entirely  confirmed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Street,  of  Somersham 
Park,  St.  Ives,  who  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 
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**  For  several  years  in  succession  swede  turnips  could  not  be  sucoessfully 
grown.  The  land  was  said  to  be  turnip-sick,  but  it  appears  to  bave  been  the 
results  of  seasons  more  than  any  other  cause,  as  crops  of  immense  w^ht,  free 
from  finger-and-toe,  have  been  grown  during  the  past  few  years,  ^hl-rabi 
crops  are  not  grown  now  to  the  same  extent  they  were  in  the  hot  seasons 
from  1868  to  1874.  In  some  counties  during  this  period  they  almost  super- 
seded swede  turnips.  The  cultivation  should  be  the  same  as  for  mangold- 
wurzeL  Only  2  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  drilled  2  feet  from  row  to 
row.  The  period  of  sowing  may  range  from  the  second  week  in  April  to  the 
middle  of  May ;  but  if  the  crop  is  intended  to  stand  the  winter,  to  give  early 
feed  for  ewes  and  lambs,  June  will  be  sufficiently  early  for  the  seeding,  and  it 
may  be  put  in  up  to  the  longest  day.  I  prefer  transplanting  for  a  portion  of 
the  crop,  in  the  same  way  cabbages  are  put  in.  A  crop  of  20  tons  per  acre 
in  a  good  season  can  be  grown  after  tares.  The  price  paid  for  transplanting 
is  9s.  per  acre,  and  one  wet  season  I  transplanted  20  acres.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  sort  so  good  as  that  for  which  the  seed  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
Clayhithe,  near  Cambridge.  This  sort  grows  both  quality  and  quantity,  has 
a  small  top,  and  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  to  the  same  extent  the  coarser 
varieties  do." 

Quite  as  heavy  crops,  it  appears,  were  grown  when  the  plant 
was  first  introduced  as  have  been  experienced  since,  for  Arthur 
Young  quotes  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  January  15tb, 
1774,  which  contains  the  following : — 

"  This  is  certain,  large  crops  have  been  obtained  during  the  last  two  years 
in  several  counties,  their  produce  having  risen  from  25  to  35  tons  per  acre ; 
and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  there  are  two  accounts  from  Nottingham 
and  York  as  high  as  44  tons.  Kent  and  Sussex  have  obtained  near  50  tons^ 
but  one  gentleman  in  Surrey  has  outdone  all  I  have  heard  of.  This  planta- 
tion, and  that  no  small  one,  produced  upwards  of  66  tons  per  acre  in  1770.  I 
have  this  well  attested,  and  that  many  of  his  single  roots  weighed  14  lbs.  each.*' 

This  crop  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  been  very  much 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  rape,  no  less  than  for  swedes,  in 
Essex  and  many  other  parts  of  East  Anglia,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  southern  and  western  counties.  Although  rape  may  be 
a  safe  plant  to  calculate  upon  in  the  Fen  districts,  on  other  soils 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  contract  mildew,  especially  in  a  dry 
season.  After  long  protracted  scorching  weather  this  prevails 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  produce  turns  out  a  complete  failure, 
owing  to  the  mildewed  leaves  becoming  shrivelled  and  dry.  In 
the  decade  from  1864  to  1874  not  a  few  sheep-farmers  adopted 
kohl  instead  of  rape,  and  expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  so  doing.  A  Dorset  farmer  told  me  a  few 
years  since  that  he  found  kohl-rabi  the  most  salutary  of  all  his 
green-crops  for  lambs  at  the  latter  part  of  August  and  during 
September,  and  that  they  throve  on  it  better  than  on  anything 
else. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Blundell,  of  Eastwood  House,  Keighley,  says : — 

''  Some  of  the  Suffolk  farmers  grow  kohl-rabi  extensively,  the  practice  with 
them  being  to  allow  the  crones,  or  broken-mouthed  ewes,  to  run  over  tiie 
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cmps  and  eat  the  tops,  which  they  do,  leaying  the  bulbs  untouched.  These 
ire  iiterwards  cut  off  and  passed  through  the  turnip-cutter  for  the  fattening 
flod." 

Mr.  George  Street,  of  M aulden,  is  very  much  attached  to  kohl- 
rabi, which  he  has  grown  extensively  for  several  years.      He 

**lij  land  bad  got  turnip-sick,  but  I  now  find  that  after  a  rest  or  change  of 
cnm  swedes  do  well  again,  and  I  do  not  think  kohl-rabi  would  grow  so  large  as 
tt  nnt  if  grown  every  four  years.  My  practice  has  been  to  select  the  cleanest 
fidd  of  about  20  acres,  and  fork  out  the  couch  directly  after  harvest;  plough 
after  the  first  good  rain,  and  drill  about  2  bushels  of  winter  tares  per  acre. 

''These  are  eaten  off  when  quite  young,  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  finished, 

liy  ewes  and  lambs,  the  latter  having  a  pen  forward  each  day,  with  plenty  of 

^  food  and  a  few  mangolds  thrown  about,  which  are  cleaned  up  by  the  ewes 

that  follow  the  lambs,  lamb  hurdles  being  placed  between  the  ewes  and  the 

^l)B,to  enable  the  latter  to  run  forward.    As  soon  as  3  or  4  acres  are 

^^ten  off,  the  land  is  manured,  ploughed,  harrowed  and  marked  as  for  cab- 

^e,  and  planted  with  kohl,  at  a  cost  for  pulling  and  planting  of  8s.  per 

^  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  seed-bed ;  but  as  I  have  been  in  the 

^liit  (until  this  year)  of  growing  about  60  acres  a  year,  I  generally  have 

^I'other  field  ready  for  setting  out  about  the  time  the  plants  are  required, 

'rom  which  they  are  pulled,  before  the  crop  is  singled,  like  swedes.     If  no 

plants  were  to  be  had,  I  should  drill  kohl-rabi  seed  where  the  tares  could  be 

^tcn off  early  enough,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  would  go  to  green  turnips ;  but 

^^MDie  where  plants  are  at  hand  ready  for  planting  there  is  a  considerable 

ttviitt  of  time.     A  dry  hot  summer  is  most  suitable  for  kohl-rabi.    The  best 

^^e?er  grew  was  in  1868,  when  the  root-crop  was  so  generally  a  failure. 

About  the  same  weight  may  be  grown  as  of  swedes,  taking  one  year  with 

Mother,  bat  more  sheep  may  be  kept,  and  more  mutton  made  per  acre.    My 

"^  piifer  kohl  to  any  other  roots  for  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses.     I  grow  the 

^^om  sort,  carefully  selecting  for  seed  those  with  a  moderate  top,  sufiBcient 

^  stand  a  frost,  with  a  well- formed  bulb  and  small  stalk  and  root.     I  have 

^little  trouble  with  the  roots,  which  can  be  picked  up  when  the  barley  has 

^  8own,  at  Qd.  per  acre.     This  may  seem  incredible  to  some,  but  if  the 

piOQghs  are  rightly  set  and  the  land  is  ploughed  the  same  way  as  it  is  drilled, 

*'*'dyill  will  be  covered  in.    It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  my 

f^'^'^ks  apply  to  light  land,  as  I  do  not  consider  kohl-rabi  suitable  for  heavy 

••^  and  1  should  add  that  I  usually  chop  them  off  close  to  the  ground  with 

t}^  or  picker,  made  like  an  adze,  and  they  are  then  cut  up  for  sheep  with  a 

Jj^J^er's  turnip-cutter,  just  as  swedes  are.     If  the  sheep  are  allowed  to  eat 

^^  on  the  ground  there  will  be  more  waste,  and  the  cost  of  picking  up  the 

^^  will  be  considerably  increased.    The  great  advantages  of  kohl-rabi  are : 

~^  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  swedes  when  the  land  is  tired  of  the  latter ; 

^t  kohl,  compared  with  swedes,  is  of  superior  feeding  quality ;  and  that,  if 

J  portion  of  the  fallow  be  clean  enough,  it  may  be  manured,  ploughed,  and 

?J|W  early,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  time  to  clean  the  remaining  portions  of 

rJ^Wow  either  for  swedes  or  for  transplanting  the  surplus  kohl-rabi  plants 

"^  the  early-cropped  portions  into  it. 

With  the  exception  of  cabbage,  I  do  not  know  any  way  of  producing  so 
^^  food  per  acre  as  by  first  taking  a  crop  of  tares,  eating  them  off  very 
^Vtftnd  tnen  taking  a  crop  of  kohl-rabi.  I  have  tried  swedes,  but  they  do 
?^  gtow  80  well  after  tares  as  on  a  well-prepared  tilth.  Where  good  swedes  can 
^  ^tmn,  there  is  nothing  better  as  a  general  crop,  especially  as  they  do  not 
'^^  lowing  so  early,  and  more  time  is  allowed  for  cleaning  the  land ;  but 
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where  land  is  tired  of  swedes,  and  is  clean  enough  for  early  sowing  or  planting, 
kohl-rabi  will  be  found  very  valuable.  Kohl  crops  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  too  long  in  the  spring,  as,  when  the  tops  begin  to  run,  the  bulbs  get 
dry  and  hard,  and  it  is  then  highly  desirable  to  give  a  few  wurzels  with  them." 

Gbeek  Maize. 

An  impression  appears  very  generally  to  prevail  that  this  crop 
will  only  succeed  in  jproducing  a  heavy  bulk  of  autumn  forage 
in  hot  fine  summers.  Professor  Buckman  evidently  holds  this 
view,  as  he  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

**  During  some  very  hot  summers,  when  at  the  Agricultural  GoU^e,  I  grew 
maize  to  the  height  of  7  feet,  but  on  repeating  the  experiment  some  plants 
only  grew  6  inches  high.  Anyhow,  as  a  crop-plant,  I  look  upon  it  as  one 
only  likely  to  succeed  in  our  finest  seasons,  and,  in  such  as  we  have  recently 
experienced,  would  be  likely  to  result  in  utter  failure." 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  furnishes  highly  valuable  testimony 
below,  which  shows  that  such  a  conclusion  does  not  hold  ground 
in  respect  to  all  soils.  Mr.  Read  did  not  make  trial  of  the  crop 
until  after  his  return  from  America,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  he  has 
been  fairly  successful,  although  the  seasons  have  been  damp  and 
cold.     He  says  : — 

'*  I  have  grown  green  maize  the  last  two  years  with  very  fair  sacoess. 
Upon  my  return  from  America  at  Christmas,  1879,  I  brought  home  some 
early  maize,  and  drilled  it  about  1  bushel  an  acre,  18  inches  apart,  in  the 
middle  of  May.  At  that  season  there  is  no  other  grain  sown,  and  the  rooks 
were  no  end  of  a  bother.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  to  keep  them  off, 
between  8  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  they  contrived  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and 
continued  their  depredations  long  after  the  young  maize  was  up ;  indeed,  they 
pulled  up  the  se^  when  the  plant  was  fully  2  or  3  inches  high.  This 
disaster  past,  the  cold  wet  July  of  1880  told  against  its  rapid  growth,  bat  m 
August  it  ran  up  rapidly,  some  being  6  feet  high.  But  the  crop  was  much 
too  thin,  and  although  all  stock  eat  it  well  when  cut  into  chaff,  it  seemed  to 
me  too  coarse.  I  Qierefore  determined  to  sow  it  mnch  thicker  this  year. 
I  bought  some  common  round  and  flat  maize,  and  drilled  it  9  inches  apart, 
and  2i  bushels  per  acre,  quite  at  the  end  of  May.  It  was  then  a  very  diy 
season ;  the  seed  came  up  slowly,  and  I  am  sure  fully  quite  26  per  cent,  did 
not  germinate,  which  is  the  usual  allowance  that  should  be  made  for  all  sorts 
of  conmion  maize  imported  into  this  country.  Although  the  seed  was  dressed, 
the  rooks  were  again  most  troublesome,  and  I  shall  next  year  smear  the  seed 
with  gas-tar  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  June  was  hot  and  dry,  bat  maixe 
evidently  will  always  grow  very  slowly  when  young  in  this  country,  and 
should  therefore  be  drilled  wide  enough  to  horse-hoe.  During  the  harvest 
the  wet  weather  seemed  to  suit  it,  and  it  grew  vigorously.  I  oommenoed 
cutting  it  in  September,  and  have  not  long  finished  it.  The  hurricane  of 
October,  and  the  frost  quite  early  in  this  month,  beat  down  and  half-killed  the 
maize ;  but  the  cart-horses  eat  it  as  well  in  its  half-withered  as  in  its  green 
state.  This  year  the  maize  was  not  so  tall,  but  was  much  thicker  on  the 
groxmd,  and  certainly  not  so  coarse  in  the  stem.  It  weighed  upon  an  avenge 
about  21h  tons  per  acre,  and  cows,  horses,  and  pigs  all  seemed  very  fond  of  it. 
I  could  not  see  any  difference  in  the  growth  or  quantity  of  the  fodder 
produced  from  round  or  flat  maize. 
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**  I  am  confident  tbat  maize  should  not  be  sown  before  the  middle  or  enc 
of  May,  as  the  slightest  fiost  will  cripple  its  growth,  and  a  moderate  amoun 
of  cold  at  night  will  kill  it  when  yonng.  A  friable  loam  seems  best  adaptec 
for  maize,  and  it  no  doubt  requires  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard-manure.  II 
is  not  fit  to  use  before  the  middle  of  August,  and  it  lasts  through  a  season  ol 
the  year  when  fodder  crops  are  often  scarce,  and  at  the  best  most  unreliable. 
I  am  80  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  my  two  years'  trial  that  I  shall 
certainly  repeat  it  next  summer,  growing  it  after  vetches  cut  green  in  the 
■pring.'*^ 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  second  good  descriptive 
account  of  what  may  be  done  with  the  plant  in  England  as  a 
green-crop.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  that  Mr.  D. 
Sturdy,  of  Trigon,  Wareham,  Dorset,  sows  as  late  as  July  ; 
but,  presumably,  as  he  feeds-off  the  crop  on  the  land  with 
sheep,  the  stalks  would  neither  get  so  stout  nor  grow  so  high  as 
by  earlier  seeding.  No  doubt  sheep  would  feed  them  all  the 
closer  to  gpround  for  this,  but  the  defection  in  bulk  of  produce 
which  would  naturally  result  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  there  is  a  remedy  when  the  stalks  are  too  coarse  and  hard 
to  be  readily  devoured,  that  of  cutting  them  up  by  means  of  the 
diaff-cutter.     Mr.  Sturdy  says: — 

**  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  grown  maize  here,  first  in  the  garden  as 
a  vegetable,  where  it  ripens  perfectly,  and  also  as  a  green-crop  for  sheep,  and 
to  cut  for  cows.  It  is  only  suitable  for  light  or  sandy  soils.  I  began  by 
sowing  it  1  foot  apart  in  the  drills,  but  it  grows  slowly  at  first,  and  requires 
much  hodng,  or  the  weeds  soon  choke  it ;  so  latterly  I  have  drilled  3  bushels 
an  acre,  at  6  inches  between  the  drills,  and  then  it  comes  up  thick  enough 
to  kill  the  weeds.  I  have  sown  it  as  early  as  May,  but  the  best  time  with 
me  to  sow  it  for  a  green-crop  is  the  last  week  in  June  or  first  in  July.  I  have 
sown  it  in  the  middle  of  July,  but  that  is  rather  late,  and  it  is  fit  to  fold 
about  the  middle  of  September.  I  have  not,  as  a  rule,  applied  any  artificial 
manure.  It  seems  to  exhaust  the  ground,  even  where  it  is  all  fed  ofif  with 
sheep ;  the  succeeding  corn-crop  is  generally  poor.  Green  maize  is  exceedingly 
healthy  stuff  for  lambs ;  they  never  scour  on  it.  Rooks  are  very  fond  of 
spoiling  the  crop  after  being  seeded,  and  great  trouble  is  occasioned  to  keep 
them  off  for  nearly  a  month  after  the  seed  has  been  sown.  Even  if  the  seed 
be  tarred,  they  wUl  pull  up  the  young  plants  when  first  making  their  appear- 
ance. I  have  grown  both  round  and  flat  sorts,  but  prefer  the  European  round. 
It  ought  to  be  tested  before  sowing,  as  much  of  the  maize  sold  is  either  so 
old  or  has  been  so  heated  that  it  will  not  grow.  The  crop  is  very  easily 
injured  by  frost,  and  ought  to  be  all  eaten  off  by  early  in  October." 

Mr.  Sturdy's  statement  that  maize  is  ^^  only  suitable  for  light 
or  sandy  soils,"  is  probably  only  intended  to  imply  that  it  has 
not  been  found  to  answer  on  the  heavier  lands,  of  the  character 
generally  found  in  Dorset.  It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Sewell 
Read's  statement,  given  above,  that  he  considers  ^^a  friable 
loam  "  best  adapted  for  maize,  after  having  received  "  a  heavy 
dressing  of  farmyard-manure."  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  heavy  loams,  if  dry  in 
character,  are  sure  to  yield  abundant  produce  of  maize ;  and  who 
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does  not  know  that  the  American  prairies  when  cultivated  are 
rendered  golden  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  maize  they  ripen 
as  a  corn-crop. 

The  Americans  appear  to  have  another  waj  of  keeping  down 
the  growth  of  weeds  than  the  one  adopted  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  of 
placing  the  rows  near  together.  Professor  Heath,  of  Columbia 
College,  President  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club,  in 
writing  on  Ensilage  recently,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  green-crops  which  could  best  be  grown  in  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  object  in  view,  and  said : — 

"  Maize  is  doubtless  the  most  profitable  and  the  largest  yielding  crop.  It 
should  be  planted  in  double  drills,  4  inches  apart,  and  the  double  drills 
28  inches  apart,  so  as  to  permit  cultivation  with  plough  or  cultiTaUxr.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  the  drills  run  north  and  south,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  may 
supply  the  crop  with  the  largest  amount  of  nutriment,  and  the  sweet  varieties 
are  best  Com  should  be  cut  at  early  flowering.  It  is  an  excellent  practice 
after  cultivating  between  the  double  drills,  to  strew  coarse  manures  between 
these  drills.  By  this  means  grass  and  weeds  are  kept  down,  and  the  ammonia 
from  the  rains  is  appropriated  by  the  crops." 

A  correspondent  of  the  '  Times '  last  summer  gave  his  opinion 
that  English  farmers  might  not  only  grow  green  maize  for  feed 
and  forage  more  generally  than  they  do  at  present,  but  that  they 
might  utilise  a  portion  of  what  they  grow  serviceably  by  con- 
verting it  to  hay.  As  his  letter  explained  several  important 
points  in  American  practice,  I  quote  the  following  portion  of  it 
here.     He  says : — 

'*  Although  Indian  com  or  maize  will  not  ripen  in  this  country,  it  will  grow 
sufficiently  vigorously  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  to  afford 
heavy  crops  of  first-rate  forage,  known  in  the  States  as  '  cow-corn.'  In  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  of  America  horses  and  cattle  eagerly  eat  the 
leaves  and  tops  from  the  stalks  of  Indian  com,  upon  which  the  grain  has  been 
allowed  to  ripen ;  the  stalks  themselves  are  too  hard  and  dry  for  the  stock. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  stalks  are  not  cut,  but  the  leaves  are  stripped  off 
when  the  ears  are  pulled,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and,  under  the  name  of 
*  fodder,'  are  practically  the  only  forage  nsed  for  every  description  of  stock. 
Horses,  mules,  and  oxen  eat  it  much  more  readily  than  the  Northern  baled 
'  Timothy  hay,*  which  is  sometimes  shipped  South.  Indian  corn,  however, 
when  cut  green,  is  far  better  for  stock  than  the  leaves  from  maize  raised  for 
grain,  and  is,  moreover,  all  eatable.  '  Cow-corn '  is  usually  sown  tolerably 
thick,  in  drills  2  feet  apart.  It  grows  nearly  as  high  as  that  sown  for  grain, 
but  the  stalks  are  only  about  as  thick  as  a  man*s  little  finger,  full  of  joioe,  and 
as  sweet  as  sugar-cane.  Cut  young,  and  cured  in  small  stacks,  or  '  shocks,* 
it  dries  green,  and  makes  first-rate  forage  for  stock  of  every  description,  parti- 
cularly for  milch  cows.  Horses  and  mules,  too,  eat  it  with  avidity.  From 
my  own  experience  here  I  know  it  can  be  grown  easily  in  this  country,  and  if 
sown  in  June  would  be  ready  for  cutting  in  eight  or  ten  weeks,  leaving  ample 
time  for  any  succeeding  winter  crop.  GKxxl  land  should  yield  10  to  12  tons 
per  acre  of  dried  fodder.  All  the  cultivation  necessary  is  to  go  twice  between 
the  rows  with  a  small  one-horse  cultivator,  after  which  time  the  stalks  are 
high  enough  to  overshadow  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  crop  is  cat  by 
hand  with  an  L-shaped  sickle  called  a  *  corn-cutter.' " 
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Another  purpose  for  which  green  maize  has  been  recom- 
mendedy  is  to  supply  dairy  herds  with  an  accession  of  green 
forage  at  a  period  when  the  autumn  pastures  begin  to  fail. 
Feeding  cows  with  green  maize  has  been  lately  under  con- 
sideration in  France.  M.  Genay  gives  his  experience  in  this 
matter.  With  proper  manuring  he  got  as  much  as  155,000  kilo- 
grammes of  maize  per  hectare  (62  tons  per  acre).  He  says  the 
cows  don't  take  to  this  fodder  very  well.  They  have  to  be  gradu- 
ally habituated  to  it,  by  mixing  the  maize  at  first  with  bran  and 
oilcake.  But  in  a  few  days  they  will  eat  enormous  quantities  of 
maize  alone  so  long  as  it  is  green  and  tender.  They  are  previ- 
oosly  fed  about  three  months  with  clover  alone.  '^  Now,  when- 
ever the  maize  rigime  is  fairly  started  one  notices  three  things : 
the  quantity  of  milk  diminishes ;  likewise  the  proportion  of  the 
cream  to  the  milk ;  and  less  butter  is  obtained  from  the  milk. 
The  butter,  too,  becomes  white,  like  that  of  winter.  These 
efiects  are  more  pronounced  as  time  goes  on.  They  may  be 
coonteracted  with  a  little  bran  and  oilcake."  M.  Genay  finds  it 
still  advantageous  to  sow  a  certain  quantity  of  maize,  because 
in  years  with  a  very  dry  summer,  this  fodder  may  prove  a 
valoable  aid  in  the  maintaining  of  the  cows. 

Prickly  Comfrey  {Symphytum  asperrimum). 

Never  surely  were  there  so  many  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
the  value  of  any  crop  for  agricultural  purposes  as  of  this.  Mr. 
H.  Doubleday,  of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  has  written  of  it,  that  ^^  four 
or  five  cuts  of  20  tons  each  to  the  acre  may  be  taken  when  the 
plants  are  fully  established,  and  they  will  last  for  twenty  years 
if  the  ground  is  kept  clean  and  occasionally  stirred."  Bat  against 
this  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Halbert,  of  North 
Cemey,  may  be  set  in  opposition :  "  I  believe  prickly  comfrey 
to  be  quite  a  delusion.  It  wants  very  good  land,  plenty  of 
dung  and  attention,  and  no  stock  will  eat  it  if  they  can  get 
plenty  of  other  food."  This  is  pretty  nearly  confirmed  by  the 
subjoined  testimony  of  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  who,  it  will  be  seen, 
urges  other  objections  against  the  plant. 

Mr.  Read  says  :— 

•*  I  have  a  small  plot  of  *  Prickly  Comfrey,'  planted  four  years  ago.  It  did 
nothing  the  first  year,  but  after  a  good  manuring  in  the  second  season  it  was 
cat  three  times,  and  yielded  a  large  produce.  Last  year  it  only  produced  two 
crops,  and  this  season  only  one  came  to  mow,  and  I  ran  the  sheep  over  the 
second  growth,  which  I  did  not  consider  worth  cutting.  No  stock  appear 
fond  of  it,  the  leaves  are  tiresome  to  collect,  and  the  plants  difficult  to  keep 
clean,  and  costly  in  the  first  instance.  My  comfrey  is  planted  upon  a  calca- 
reoos  clay,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  extend  its  culture,  for  I  am  confident 
that  lucerne  will  produce  twice  the  weight  per  acre  of  a  more  nutritious,  and 
oerteinly  more  palatable  fodder." 
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The  aversion  of  stock  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant  maj,  it  appears, 
be  got  over  by  passing  them  through  the  chaff-cutter,  and  then 
mixing  the  pulp  up  with  something  else.  By  taking  this  course, 
the  produce  may,  in  times  of  great  scarcity  for  other  cattle  food, 
be  found  of  peculiar  value,  as  the  Rev.  F.  Gilbert  White,  of 
LfCnsdon  Vicarage,  Ash  burton,  experienced  it  to  be  last  spring, 
the  subjoined  statement  from  whom  was  made  public  on  Apnl 
30th,  1881  :— 

"  This  spring,  in  spite  of  my  having  neglected  to  give  the  plants  good 
mulching  of  stable  litter  to  protect  tbem  from  the  frost,  they  again  came  np 
eariy  and  strong,  and  gave  promise  of  a  most  abmidant  yield ;  but  the  old 
difficulty  of  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it  again  recurred.  The  end  of  the 
mangolds,  which  wc  were  pulping  to  mix  with  our  chaff,  loomed  close  at 
hand ;  the  coming  in  of  vetches  or  any  other  green  food  looked  a  long  way  off 
in  the  cold,  dry,  easterly  winds.  Then  a  new  idea  struck  us.  We  brought 
two  lar<;e  hand-cart  loads  of  the  luxuriant  young  comfirey  leaves  up  into  the 
hay-loft.  We  laid  them  in  the  trough  of  the  chaff-cutter,  with  about  equal 
quantities  of  hay  and  of  forage  (i.e.,  of  oats  cut  before  the  com  is  ripe 
enough  to  be  threshed  out),  and  we  cut  up  all  together ;  then  we  left  the 
large  heap  to  welter  for  two  or  three  days  upon  the  floor.  The  result  is  that 
we  now  have  an  abundant  supply  of  sweet  moist  food,  which  every  cow,  cal( 
and  horse  eats  with  the  utmost  greediness,  literally  licking  out  their  mangers 
lest  a  fragment  of  the  leaf  should  escape  them ;  and  this,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  decorticated  cotton-cake,  will  render  us  independent  of  all  extraneous  aid 
till  summer  is  fiiUy^come.  I  may  observe  that  the  cook,  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  cows'  change  of  food,  at  once  remarked  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  butter,  both  in  colour  and  in  texture." 

Professor  Buckman  has  recently  informed  me  that  prickly 
comfrey  was  always  a  favourite  plant  of  his,  and  remains  so  still, 
as  he  obtained  three  pickings  from  his  roots  last  season.  As  a 
soiling  plant,  however,  he  expresses  a  great  preference  for  lucerne, 
from  which,  in  the  same  time,  he  obtained  as  many  as  four  good 
cuttings.  The  Professor  here  touches  on  a  point  which  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  two  crops  named  by  him  can  never 
come  into  competition,  for,  wherever  lucerne  thrives,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able. Still  there  are  numerous  places  for  which  this  invaluable 
forage-plant  would  be  ill-adapted,  and  where  prickly  comfrey 
would  do  well. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  sends  me  the  following  : — 

"  I  have  found  that  prickly  comfrey  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  food 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  Once  established  it  requires  no  trouble.  It  may  be 
planted  in  any  odd  comers  of  the  farm ;  under  trees,  or  on  the  sides  of  old 
ditches  and  wet  places  where  hardly  anything  else  will  grow.  Comfrey  is 
pro]>agated  by  sets  off  from  the  root,  which  is  easily  divided.  I  am  told,  on 
the  authority  of  a  noted  stag  hunter,  that  comfrey  is  an  excellent  food  for 
horses." 

The  bull's-eye  is  fairly  hit  in  the  above  statement ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  that  the  special  value  of  comfrey  oontists 
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m  being  so  well  suited  to  plant  odd  spots,  which,  if  not  thus 
oocnpied,  would  onlj  produce  weeds.  One  serious  objection 
to  planting  comfirej  into  good  land  in  the  open  field  appears  to 
be  that,  once  there,  it  is  most  difficult  to  eraidicate  again,  being 
eqvallj  tenacious  of  life,  and  as  fond  of  retaining  dominion  over 
mA  once  held  as  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Mr.  W.  Stevens,  fof  Broadclyst  (Sir  Thomas  Acland's  chief 
local  manager),  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars 
on  the  growth  of  comfrej  at  the  home  farm,  Killerton  : — 

"We  have  grown  a  small  quantity  of  com&ey  during  the  last  four  years. 
I  vn  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  found  a  useful  crop,  although  not  so  well 
Hked  \fj  cattle  as  cabbage.  We  get  three  cuttings  a  year,  and  the  crop  pro- 
<}iioed  is  a  heavy  one.  The  cattle  like  it  best  just  as  it  begins  to  come  into 
flower.  Ghrowers  will  find  it  important  to  attend  to  this,  as,  if  allowed  to 
"tiod  too  long,  the  stems  get  hard  and  tough,  and  much  is  wasted.'* 

Probably  the  true  reason  of  the  repugnance  of  stock  to  comfrey, 

iniome  instances  at  least,  may  be  that  it  is  not  gathered  at  the 

right  time.    At  all  events  there  is  very  conflicting  evidence  as  to 

the  likings  and  dislikings  of  the  same  kind  of  animals  for  the 

produce  of  the  plant.     In  the  following  interesting  statement, 

which  a  Cornish  clergyman  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me, 

it  will  be  seen  that  comfrey  food  is  adverted  to  as  being  relished 

well  by  the  stock  to  which  it  was  given. 

The  Rev.  E.  Highton,  of  Bude,  Cornwall,  writes : — 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  give  you  my  experience  of  comfrey  growing, 
although  I  must  state  that  it  is  quite  on  a  small  scale.  I  only  keep  a  couple 
of  oows  and  a  few  breeding  sows,  and  the  whole  extent  of  my  comfrey  is  not 
a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  land  where  it  grows  is  te  a  great  extent  shaded  by 
large  trees,  and  I  could  not  previously  get  anything  to  thrive  there  satisfac- 
t<Mily.  On  this  account  I  consider  my  growth  is  below  what  it  would  be 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  Four  years  since,  in  November,  I 
obtained  about  200  roote  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Heading.  After 
digging  holes  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  I  filled 
them  with  good  half-rotted  manure,  covering  it  up  with  the  soil  t£^en  out. 
Into  each  of  these  hillocks,  of  which  there  were  fifty  to  the  square  rod — 
about  2J  feet  apart  each  way — I  put  a  single  set,  which  was  covered  with 
about  two  inches  of  soil  over  the  top.  In  May,  the  following  year,  I  got  a 
fair  cutting,  and  three  more  during  the  season.  Every  year  since  I  have  cut 
four  times,  and  sometimes  five.  The  first  two  cuttings  are  heaviest.  After 
each  cutting,  well-rotted  manure  is  put  round  the  root.  With  reference  to 
the  weight,  I  fiind  this  note  in  my  diary  of  April  24th,  1880 : — *  Cut  a  head 
of  comfrey  weighing  6i  lbs.,  an  average-sized  head,  fifty  to  the  square  rod.^ 
A  few  days  after  this,  each  head  weighed  considerably  more ;  but  I  believe 
that  as  great  a  weight  of  fodder  is  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  year  when  cut 
before  it  runs  to  flowering  stalk,  and  the  animals  eat  it  much  better.  At  a 
low  computation,'  I  should  think  an  average  of  4  lbs.  a  head  for  each  of  four 
cuttings,  is  got  here,  which  would  give  16  lbs.  a  head  for  the  year,  or  nearly 
60  tons  per  acre.  My  comfrey  is  partly  on  damp  ground,  occasionally  over- 
flowed with  water,  and  partly  in  very  dry,  rather  strong  ground.    The  piece 
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in  the  damp  ground  is  the  more  luxuriant,  although  the  other  grows  very 
well,  but  the  leaves  are  apt  to  become  dryer  on  a  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
With  r^ard  to  the  consumption,  I  find  that  horses,  cows,  and  pigs,  are  equally 
fond  of  it.  The  crop  furnished  green  food  from  May  to  November  for  my 
horse,  which  only  required  a  very  little  chafifed  hay  and  straw  besides,  with 
half  the  com  usually  allowed,  %,€,,  three  quarts  instead  of  six  quarts  a  day. 
The  cows  eat  it  after  being  cut  like  other  green  food,  but  next  season  I 
intend  to  put  it  through  the  chaff-cutter  mixed  with  hay  and  straw,  and 
then  add  crushed  oats  and  bran,  as  I  think  this  will  -be  a  more  economical 
mode  of  utilisation.  The  pigs  have  hitherto  had  the  comfrey  thrown  to  them 
on  the  manure-heap,  and  they  pick  out  the  stalks  and  devour  them  after 
being  trodden  in.  In  future,  I  hope  to  put  it  through  the  chaff-cutter  for 
them  as  well,  and  give  it  with  crushed  oats.  I  may  mention  that  the  roots 
I  originally  procured  from  Messrs.  Sutton  have  been  sufficient  to  plant  out 
all  my  ground.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I  took  up  aua  divided 
sevend  roots,  from  one  of  which  I  obtained  between  forty  and  fifty  sets.** 

Mr.  Highton's  success  in  growing  a  heavy  produce  is  plainly 
attributable  to  high  manuring  with  good  fat  farmyard-dung  in 
preparing  his  land  for  the  sets,  and  the  point  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced  that,  unless  the  soil  be  naturally  rich  in  deep 
black  mould,  the  extraordinary  produce  the  roots  are  generally 
expected  to  yield  can  only  be  realized  by  a  similar  course 
being  adopted,  or  by  correspondingly  large  applications  of  arti- 
ficial manures  being  made. 

How  far  certain  facts,  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Buckman  several  years  since,  ought  to  modify  this  opinion 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves.     He  says : — 

"  Having  procured  a  few  sets  with  roots  attached,  we  planted  them  in  a 
plot  on  the  cold  clay  of  the  Forest  Marble,  previously  slightly  manured. 
These  sets  grew  rapidly,  and  we  were  soon  enabled  to  divide  them,  untiL  we 
had  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  occnped.  The  crop  was 
enormous,  and  this  too  upon  land  of  very  medium  quality ;  but  we  have  since 
then  been  trying  its  growth  on  light  sandy  soil,  and  can  report  that,  alt 
through  a  season  of  drought,  the  thick  deep  roots  of  the  comfrey  have  drawn 
up  the  moisture  which  rises  hygrometricatly  in  our  sand  bed,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  succession  of  green  leaves  when  surface  plants  were  an  utter 
fiailure." 

The  plant  is  very  much  liked  by  Lord  Moreton's  farm- 
manager,  Mr.  Jno.  Watts,  of  Whitfield  Farm,  GloucestershiTe^ 
who  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 

"  Five  or  six  years  ago,  when  prickly  comfrey  sets  were  101.  per  1000» 
Lord  Moreton  bought  some,  and  had  them  planted  out  in  ground  trenched  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  done  about  18  inches  deep  and  well-manuxed.  llie 
sets  were  planted  just  below  the  surface  and  about  a  yard  apart.  Theory  have 
been  immense  crops  cut  during  the  season,  often  yielding  16  lbs.  per  plant, 
and  if  the  season  be  favourable,  five  crops  a  year  can  be  produced. 

*'  One  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  from  this  valuable  forage  plant  1B» 
that  it  is  so  much  more  forward  in  spring  than  any  other  green  food,  and 
therefore  greedily  relished  by  any  kind  of  stock. 

^The  practice  here  is  to  cut  it  up  with  straw  into  diaffy  which,  'when 
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roots  become  scarce  and  straw  dry  and  husky,'  enables  us  to  keep  the  store 
stock  m  the  yards  a  week  or  two  longer,  to  give  the  grass  a  good  start. 

"At  other  periods,  through  the  summer,  it  is  used  for  'weaning  calves,' 
pgs,  horses,  or  any  other  kiod  of  stock  that  may  happen  to  be  about  the 
*hom«tcad.' 

"lliere  is  no  doubt  that  persons  in  business,  who  keep  a  cow  or  two,  or  a 
iKnae,  would  find  the  prickly  comfrey  a  most  useful  article  of  fodder,  and  like 
erery  other  kind  of  agricultural  commodity,  the  better  it  is  treated  the  more 
ati«&ctory  will  be  the  result. 

*'The  cultivation  of  it  is  of  a  very  simple  character,  an  ordinary  hoeing 
oooe  or  twice  in  the  season  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  a  coat  of  dung  in  the 
aatamn,  forked  or  dug  in,  are  all  that  is  necessary,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes." 

Dr.  Voelcker  gave  an  analysis  of  prickly  comfrey,  vol.  vii. 
Second  Series  of  the  *  Journal,'  adding  thereto  the  statement : — 
^  In  comparison  with  other  similar  food  I  may  say  that  comfrey 
has  about  the  same  feeding-value  as  g^een  mustard  or  man- 
gold or  turnip-tops,  or  Italian  rye-grass  grown  on  irrigated  land." 

Prickly  comfrey  is  probably  g^own  in  Ireland  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  England.  Popular  opinion  appears,  however,  to 
^  as  divided  there  as  here  respecting  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  growing  the  plant.  Not  long  since,  the  subjoined  letter 
appeared  in  an  Irish  newspaper : — 

**1  lee  several  of  your  correspondents  write  you  about  planting  prickly 
j^mfrey.  My  advice  to  them  is,  under  no  circumstances  to  allow  it  into  their 
•^^i  otherwise  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  got  my  farm  about  six 
yetn  once,  and  in  one  of  my  fields  there  was  a  good  deal  of  prickly  comfrey. 
«Wieof  my  beasts  or  sheep  will  eat  it;  and  I  have  grubbed,  and  harrowed, 
•nd  picked,  subsoiled,  harrowed,  and  grubbed,  and  still  I  cannot  get  quit  of 
this  horrid  weed.  I  have  employed  men  and  women  going  over  the  field  with 
inm  prongs,  IJ  feet  long,  raising  it  out  by  the  roots,  and,  notwithstanding,  I 
I*W  eradicate  it.  I  know  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Ireland  who  planted 
H  Kaoe  years  since ;  now  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  finds  it  impossible  to 
^  *•   Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  tell  me  how  to  kill  it  ?  " 

*n  reply  to  the  above,  Mr.  E.  Smyth,  Knock's  House,  Clona- 
'^"J,  wrote  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  great  many  stock- 
o^ers  who  are  delighted  with  prickly  comfrey,  and  adding  : 

1  have  been  using  it  now  for  some  time,  and  can  certify  that  my  horses 
*^^  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.  Some  refused  it  at  first,  but  all  take  it  now 
?^'ly,  and  I  am  planting  a  lot  more  of  it.  I  am  now  using  the  fifth  cutting 
^^  the  year." 

*te  plant  has  attracted  attention  even  in  South  Australia.  A 
^'lespondent  to  the  *  Darling  Downs  Gazette '  says : 

m.  I  planted  some  roots  of  prickly  comfrey  in  January  last,  four  feet  apart, 
^^ygrew  a  dense  mass  of  leaves,  and  ultimately  covered  the  intervening 
^^  Three  weeks  ago  we  had  a  hailstorm  that  riddled  all  the  leaves.  I 
?^  them,  and  gave  a  quantity  to  an  old  cow  that  was  used  to  hand-feeding — 
^^7  Were  new  to  her.  She  left  several  times,  but  always  came  back  again, 
^^  tiltimately  Ae  ate  the  whole.  I  gave  the  rest  of  the  leaves  to  a  lot  of 
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yearling  heifers ;  they  seemed  to  relish  them,  for  they  gohhled  them  up  in  a 
very  short  time.    The  plant  requires  clean,  rich,  well-manured  land." 

GORSE. 

Gorse,  known  in  some  districts  as  whin  and  in  others  as  furze 
(  Ulex  Europ(Bus\  has  also  claims  of  perhaps  the  highest  kind  to 
be  considered  a  crop  which,  although  not  generally  cultivated,  has 
been  found  of  great  service.  Mr.  J.  Forrester  (Lord  Portman's 
manager  at  Bryanston,  Dorset)  is  accustomed,  when  the  spring 
is  backward,  and  other  green  food  not  plentiful,  to  have  the 
young  shoots  of  wild  furze  bushes  gathered  by  the  cart-load  from 
the  extensive  sheep-downs  belonging  to  the  home  farm  and 
brought  to  the  homestead  to  be  crushed,  cut,  and  mixed  up  with 
straw,  chaff,  and  other  food.  Farmers  on  the  borders  of  large 
heath  commons  and  wastes,  no  less  than  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  cattle  and  sheep  runs,  are  accustomed  almost  yearly  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  in  this  nomad  way  gorse  is  the  source  of 
much  valuable  food.  But  the  hardy  wild  plant,  when  transferred 
to  field  culture,  often  proves  a  perfect  treasure,  especially  on 
poor  soils,  usually  destitute  of  roots  and  green  food  of  other  kinds 
in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  Mr.  Martin  H. 
Sutton  says  of  Gorse  :  ^'  It  produces  such  a  large  supply  of  food 
for  such  a  small  amount  of  expenditure,  that  it  deserves  the 
notice  of  every  stockmaster."  One  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  crop  is,  that  when  once  a  plant  has  been  obtained,  like 
lucerne,  sainfoin,  and  comfrey,  it  retains  possession  of  the  soil 
and  goes  on  to  yield  fresh  produce  without  renewal  for  several 
successive  years.  The  best  way  to  form  a  plantation  is  to 
work  a  piece  of  land  to  a  fine  tilth  at  the  latter  part  of  March. 
or  in  April,  and  deposit  the  seed  in  drills,  9  inches  apart,  at  the 
rate  of  from  20  to  30  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  Some  cultivators  are 
accustomed  to  put  in  only  about  half  these  quantities  of  seed, 
and  to  place  their  rows  at  about  18  inches  apart. 

Probably  much  more  extensive  breadths  of  land  would  be 
cropped  with  gorse  in  the  present  times  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion but  for  the  fact  that  after  the  seed  has  been  sown  no  returns 
come  until  the  autumn  or  winter  of  the  following  year ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  takes  two  years  to  mature  the  first  crop.  The 
young  tender  plants  also  require  a  little  attention  the  first  summer, 
so  as  not  to  become  choked  with  weeds.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  drilling  is  that  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  hoeing 
being  effected  during  the  first  summer.  After  a  good  strong  plant 
has  been  developed,  there  is  no  difficulty  or  expense  whatever ; 
from  tolerably  good  land  annual  cuttings  have  been  made,  vaijing 
from  7  to  10  tons  yearly,  and  such  a  quantity  of  produce  may  be 
confidently  calculated  on  for  many  years. 
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Some  farmers  who  grow  it  In  rows,  18  inches  apart,  yerj  much 
prefer  to  cut  onlj  alternate  rows  at  any  one  time,  bj  which 
uraogement  all  the  furze,  before  being  cut,  has  the  advantage  of 
two  jears'  growth,  and  it  appears  that  the  shoots  of  two  years' 
gioirth  are  not  too  hard  for  stock-feeding  after  having  been 
cnuhed.  Most  growers  prefer  to  take  cuttings,  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  when  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  green  food. 
Jke  affluence  of  the  furze  plantation  at  this  period  is  what, 
UMleed,  causes  it  to  be  of  greatest  value. 

Horses  are  fond  of  crushed  furze,  and  they  thrive  well  on  it, 

tbii  kind  of  food  being  considered  to  impart  to  their  coats  a 

gioiiy  and  sleek  appearance.     Indeed,  the  discovery  that  the 

plaat  was  available  as  a  food  substance  for  stock  was  first  made 

during  the  Peninsular  war.     The  cavalry  horses  of  the  British 

anny  having  no  forage  on  the  mountain  steppes  of  Spain,  a 

bright  idea  struck  somebody  that  perhaps  they  could  be  made  to 

eat  the  furze  shoots  with  which  the  country  abounded ;  and  the 

result  of  a  trial  with  the  pounded  shoots  saved  a  large  number 

of  horses  from  starvation.     For  dairy  cows  in  the  winter  and 

early  spring,  crushed  furze  is  of  special  value,  as  it  not  only 

causes  them  to  give  large  yields  of  milk,  but  so  improves  the 

quality  of  the  lacteal  secretion  as  to  occasion  a  larger  proportion 

of  cream  and  butter  than  from  the  consumption  of  any  other 

green  foods. 

As  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  gorse,  Mr.  J.  Waller  says : 

"It  contains  much  more  solid  matter  than  either  turnips,  mangels,  or 
carrots,  which  are  the  crops  generally  used  as  forage  during  the  winter 
mcmths,  and,  like  most  plants  helonging  to  the  order  Leguminosody  also  contains 
a  much  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  or  fiesh-forming  constituents.*' 

The  results  of  chemical  analysis,  whenever  made,  have  always 
been  to  confirm  the  high  opinions  formed  by  practical  men  of 
this  produce  being  extremely  nutritive  in  character,  and  it 
does  indeed  seem  strange  that  the  plant  is  not  more  generally 
cultivated,  at  least  on  stony  and  shallow  soils,  worth  little  for  other 
cropping.  The  plant  also  is  capable  of  converting  to  high 
utility  the  sloping  banks  and  odd  waste  places  of  farms  in 
general. 

Conclusion. 

The  fact  should  be  borne  in  remembrance  that  among  some 
crops  generally  grown  there  are  uncommon  varieties  which  are 
not  as  yet  so  highly  appreciated  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Our 
leading  seedsmen  all  have  specialties  in  mangolds,  which  are 
richer  fleshed,  or  better  modelled,  or  less  fangy  than  ordinary 
sorts,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  farming  community  ignore  the  fact, 

L  2 
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soon  as  the  com  is  cut,  flat  hoe  between  the  rows  of  turnips,  and  then«  if  the 
harvest  be  early,  single  out  the  turnips  as  soon  as  the  com  is  carried.  By  this 
means  I  usually  get  a  nice  crop  of  stuff  to  eat  in  the  early  autumn,  which 
makes  a  good  preparation  for  wheat.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  done  on  very 
heavy  land." 

The  fact  has  been  well  known  in  some  districts  for  many 
years,  that  no  more  serviceable  green  crop  for  the  summer 
feeding  of  weaned  lambs  can  be  grown  than  spring  vetches  and 
rape  mixed  together.  By  the  subjoined  communication  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Blundell,  of  Eastwood  House,  Keighley,  it  will  be 
seen  that  oats  may  advantageously  be  added  to  the  mixed  cnrop. 
He  says : — 

*'  I  find  the  mixture  of  1}  bushels  of  spring  tares,  1  bushel  of  oats,  drilled 
together,  per  acre,  and  4  or  5  lbs.  of  cole  seed  (rape)  sown  with  the  banow  on 
well-prepared  land  produces  a  quick  and  most  abundant  crop  of  food.  The 
first  sowing  may  be  made  in  April,  and  by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June  will  be  ready  for  consumption.  It  should  be  eaten  when  the  vetches 
are  in  bloom,  and  in  favourable  seasons  will  run  up  quickly  to  the  height  of 
two  feet,  or  even  higher.  This  mixed  crop  I  have  found  to  oome  ready 
earlier  than  kale." 

There  is  still  another  system  which  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Coussmaker,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford,  for  sheep- 
feeding  on  clay  soils,  in  a  discussion  at  the  Farmers'  Club  some 
few  years  since.  This  gentleman  stated  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  earthing-up  one-half  of  the  mangold  crop  in  heaps  on 
the  land  where  grown,  the  other  moiety  being  carted  to  the 
homestead  to  be  consumed  by  cattle.  The  lifting  took  place 
in  October,  and  the  ground  was  at  once  ploughed  and  sown  to 
vetohes.  Sheep  are  not  purchased  until  the  ensuing  summer, 
when  the  vetches  are  commencing  to  bloom  and  fit  to  consume. 
Then  the  two  crops, — or  rather,  moieties  of  crops,  it  being  conve- 
nient to  cart  half  of  the  vetohes  to  the  homestead, — are  £ed 
together,  the  mangolds  being  placed  through  the  cutter  and 
given  in  troughs,  and  the  sheep  thrive  so  well  on  the  mixed  diet 
that  they  generally  fatten  rapidly  without  artificial  food.  Before 
they  have  half  consumed  the  food  in  store  for  them,  the  vetohes 
develop  into  pod, — the  state  in  which  carters  are  so  fond  of 
taking  the  crop  for  their  horses,  as  they  consider  it  to  be  ^  com 
and  green  meat "  combined.  Probably  a  slight  extension  of  the 
system  would  enable  clay-land  farmers  to  keep  much  larger 
flocks  on  their  arable  land  in  summer  and  autumn  than  they  do 
at  present.  Larger  breadths  of  mangolds  might  be  cultivated  to 
be  treated  in  this  way,  only  portions  of  the  land  might  be  sown 
to  rye  and  winter-oats,  the  feed  of  which  would  mature  suffi- 
ciently early  for  a  fiock  either  of  hoggets  or  ewes  and  lambs  to 
be  brought  in  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  April,  just  at 
the  period  when  store  sheep  can  be  purchased  most  advantage- 
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ontly  in  the  generalitj  of  seasons.  Both  the  rje  and  winter- 
oats  would  spring  up  afresh  after  being  fed  down,  and  no  diffi- 
culty would  present  itself,  with  mangolds  ad  libitum  to  fall  back 
upon,  in  keeping  the  flock  supplied  with  food  until  the  vetches 
were  quite  ready  for  breaching  off. 

The  uncommon  systems,  no  less  than  the  uncommon  crops, 
appear  rather  numerous ;  some  are  practical,  according  to  one 
set  of  circumstances,  and  others  are  not,  but  all  may  have  their 
respective  adaptations  to  different  soils,  situations,  climates,  and 
conditions  of  farms.  Meantime  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  learn 
everything  possible  about  them  from  those  who  have  gained 
experience  on  their  merits  or  demerits,  and  what  advantage  or 
the  reverse  is  likely  to  accrue  from  their  cultivation  ;  and  I  beg 
heartily  to  thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  rendered  me  so 
much  practical  information,  which  has  not  only  been  of  material 
assistance  to  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  but  will  no 
doubt  tend,  if  anything  does,  to  render  it  acceptable  to  British 
stock-keepers. 

Entirely  wrong  would  it  be  to  designate  any  kind  of  produce 
^  a  fancy  crop,"  simply  because  it  seems  to  require  costly  culture, 
if  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  return  it  is  calculated  to  bring 
fully  corresponds  in  magnitude  with  the  outlay  incurred.  The 
fact  that  when  land  is  sustained  habitually  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility  the  various  members  of  the  cabbage  family  may  be 
grown  with  far  less  expenditure  in  artificial  manures,  and 
generally  yield  much  greater  weights  of  produce  than  in  other 
cases,  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  cabbage,  broccoli,  kale,  maize,  and  comfrey  are  all  gross 
feeders  on  manure,  and  most  of  them  require  large  quantities  of 
that  kind  which  is  most  costly  to  buy — nitrogen.  This  is  why 
high  farming  and  their  culture  naturally  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
probably  ought  never  to  be  severed.  Still  it  does  not  follow 
that  those  who  have  not  the  necessary  capital  to  adopt  high  farm- 
ing in  the  management  of  the  whole  of  their  lands  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  crops.  They  might  in  all  cases  appro- 
priate a  single  field  or  a  few  acres  to  the  growth  of  these  most 
serviceable  crops — growing  no  corn  whatever  thereon,  and 
sustaining  permanently  this  small  portion  of  their  holdings 
in  a  state  of  high  fertility  almost  corresponding  to  that  of  a 
market  garden.  In  all  probability  man  gold- wurzel  would  on 
the  generality  of  farms  also  be  grown  with  far  more  economy  on 
a  smaller  acreage  more  highly  farmed  than  the  rest  of  the  arable 
land  fronr  which  com  would  be  totally  excluded. 

Whatever  the  price  which  growers  of  cabbages,  kale,  and  broc- 
coli may  have  to  pay  in  manurial  outlay,  &c.,  their  returns  may 
often  be  so  very  much  enhanced  by  a  portion  of  the  produce  being 
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marketed  that  these  crops  have  frequently  proved  the  most 
remunerative  of  any  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Charles  Randell,  of 
Chad  bury,  Evesham,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Commission,  stated  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  had 
steered  clear  of  a  large  annual  loss,  in  the  four  years  1876  to 
1879  inclusive,  was  by  increasing  the  growth  of  other  than 
ordinary  crops.  During  the  five  previous  years  of  1871  ta 
1875,  he  said  that  his  sales  of  seeds  and  vegetables  only 
amounted  to  an  average  of  87Z.  145.  3d,y  but  during  the  four 
years  ending  with  1879,  these  returns  had  averaged  so  much  as- 
551/.  2^.  2d,  per  year. 

Mr.  RandelFs  farm  is  570  acres  in  extent,  yet  he  told  the 
Commissioners  that  it  was  by  paying  some  attention,  which  he- 
was  now  doing  in  an  increased  degree  to  other  than  ordinary 
farm  crops,  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  way  to  steer  clear  of  losses 
in  farming  in  future.  What  is  still  more  to  the  point,  he  gave 
an  example  of  his  practical  working  of  his  theory  by  showing 
what  an  extraordinary  good  return  he  had  realised  from  a 
16-acre  field  in  that  special  year  of  depression  1879.  Early 
cabbages  were  first  grown  and  marketed,  and  they  realised 
520/.,  which  was  32/.  10s.  per  acre.  Then  a  second  crop  was 
raised,  partly  of  cauliflowers  and  partly  of  cabbages  and  cabbage- 
plants,  the  sale  of  which  caused  the  total  returns  for  the  year 
from  this  particular  field  of  16  acres  to  amount  to  852/.  lO^. 
The  cost  of  producing  these  crops,  including  manure,  labour^ 
rent  outgoings,  and  everything,  amounted  to  580/.,  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  272/1  3$.,  or  17/.  per  acre.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  the  same  field  was  in  the  following  spring  made  to  mature  a 
crop  of  early  peas,  the  pods  of  which  were  picked  and  sold  in 
June  for  16/.  5^.  per  acre,  and  Mr.  Randell,  at  the  period  of 
giving  his  evidence,  expected  to  net  a  second  heavy  return  frojsk 
the  field  for  the  year  1880.  This  illustration  may  perhaps  be 
commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  those  who  so  persistently 
declare  that  high  farming  cannot  be  made  a  remedy  for  agri- 
cultural depression. 

The  fact  that  prejudice,  rather  than  a  wise  dispassionate  judg- 
ment, often  influences  the  farmer  in  the  kinds  of  crops  he  elects 
o  adopt,  and  the  order  of  cropping  employed,  has  frequently 
3ecn  admitted,  and  an  unnatural  bias  or  wrong  impression  too 
frequently  also  is  allowed  to  operate  in  preventing  the  inquiry 
"keing  as  much  as  entertained,  whether  anything  new  or  un- 
wi^mon   recommends  itself  to  his  attention.      The  Scripture 
•  jiJLim,  '^  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  ought 
iiore  thoroughly  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  British  husbandry, 
to  less  than  in  a  great  many  other  matters — not,  perhaps,  to  the 
jxtent  of  making  the  farmer  a  perpetual  and  extensive  experi- 
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ntentalist ;  but  a  private  trial-ground  of  a  few  perches  could 
Qe?er  prove  a  costly  undertakings  and  if  devoted  to  a  test  for 
new  plants  and  improved  pedigree  varieties  of  old  ones,  would 
be  rare  to  prove  a  good  investment  by  enriching  the  mind  in 
^owledge,  if  in  nothing  else. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  an  adverse  opinion  against  the 
claims  of  plants  not  commonly  cultivated  has  often  been  im- 
bibed, owing  to  inferior  or  spurious  varieties  having  been  tried, 
^evil  probably  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally 
^Opposed.     There  are  several  different  sorts  of  thousand-headed 
f^ale,  and  the  Jersey  tree-cabbage  is  so  much  like  some  of  them 
^t)  everything  but  running  up  a  stout  stalk  before  developing 
branches  and  heads,  that  an  unprincipled  dealer  in  seeds  might 
^^ften  palm  off  his  old  stock  when  the  true  kale  seed  is  inquired 
^or.     There  are  also  various  kinds  of  comfrey,  the  solid-stem 
I^rickly  member  of  the  family  being  accounted  the  best,  while 
^s  for  the  cabbages,  their  name  is  legion.     Obviously,  then, 
'Whenever  any  of  the  kinds  of  plants  not  commonly  cultivated 
^re  about  to  be  adopted,  either  for  trial  or  regular  cultivation^ 
the  wisdom  of  going  to  a  leading  seed-house  for  seeds,  or  to  a 
propagator  or  nurseryman  of  well-established  reputation  for  sets, 
seems  fully  apparent.     Only  by  taking  that  course  would  the 
generality  of  farmers  be  able  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  the 
true  varieties  required. 


V. — Friendly  Societies^  State  Action,  and  the  Poor-law.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  Rector  of  Ditton,  Kent. 

Among  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  for  the 
improvement  of  farm  and  other  labourers  of  the  wages-earning 
class  in  this  country,  none  appear  to  have  made  less  sub- 
stantial progress  than  trustworthy  Benefit  Societies  suited  to 
their  need.  It  is  now  nearly  twelve  years  ago  that,  through 
the  efforts  of  a  small  Committee,*  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies  was  obtained.  By  means  of 
this  Commission,  of  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  the 
Chairman,  a  mass  of  evidence  was  taken,  and  a  series  of  Reports, 


*  The  Friendly  Societies*  Committee  originally  consisted  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Romiiey,the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  the  Hon.  E.  stanhope,  M.P.,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Orant,  J.  Bonham  Carter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  M.P.,  L.  S.  Corrance,  Esq., 
M.P^  th«  late  E.  M.  Bichaids,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Q.  Talbot,  Esq.,  MP.,  the  late 
Hon.  and  Bev.  Samuel  Best,  Wyndham  S.  Portal,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Y. 
StnttoD.  The  Committee  has  been  reconstituted,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
State  actkm.  Objects — (1)  The  bearing  of  the  Poor-law  on  Friendly  Societies ; 
(2)  SaggeatioQB  for  legislation ;  an<l  (3)  Measures  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
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compiled  with  singular  care  and  ability,  published.  Legislation 
followed  in  due  course,  and  it  is  with  the  effect  of  such  legis- 
lation, rather  than  with  the  evidence  and  reports  which  guided 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  inquiry  relating  to  Friendly 
Societies,  that  I  propose  to  deal.  At  the  same  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Commissioners,  and  consider 
certain  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived.  They  not  unnatu- 
rally preferred,  to  untried  plans  and  proposals,  the  development 
of  societies,  which,  by  their  numerical  strength  or  superior 
management,  promised  to  secure  to  their  members  the  aidvan- 
tages  of  trustworthy  provident  institutions.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  in  this  respect  their  recommendations  have  led  to 
improvement,  and,  with  due  care  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  they  will  lead  to  more.  Persons  who  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  problem,  how  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
by  thrift,  felt  that  time  was  needed  in  order  to  test  in  some 
degree  recommendations  which  were  entitled  to  respect,  and 
which  carried  with  them  the  authority  of  a  Royal  Commission. 
It  was  felt  that  the  condition  and  progress,  not  only  of  the 
societies  of  the  better  class,  which  were  managed  by  men  of 
superior  intelligence  and  skill,  but  of  those  mostly  in  favour  with 
labourers  whose  lot  does  not  remove  them  so  far  as  one  could 
desire  from  the  influence  and  help  of  the  poor-rate,  should  be 
carefully  watched.  If,  by  means  of  improved  legislation,  the 
experience  of  a  few  years  gave  a  fair  promise  of  a  healthy  growth 
of  benefit  societies,  gradually  overpowering  the  dividing  or 
sharing-out  clubs,  and  offering  to  labourers  a  sure  refuge  in  their 
need  and  value  for  their  money,  then  the  inference  would  not 
fail  to  be  drawn  that  an  effective  blow  had  been  struck  at  the 
pauperising  clubs  in  common  use,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
members.  The  savings  of  the  poor,  once  absorbed  and  dissi- 
pated, in  vain  efforts  to  secure  their  provision,  were  at  last  likely 
to  give  them  the  benefits  which  savings  rightly  applied  and  pro- 
tected would  not  fail  to  do.  The  reform  was  being  attained, 
perhaps  by  a  different  road  from  that  which  seemed  to  those  who 
had  struggled  for  reform  to  be  the  best ;  but  so  long  as  improve- 
ment was  going  on,  there  was  little  or  no  cause  for  anxiety.  But 
if  we  are  met  with  portentous  signs  of  failure  where  success  was 
at  least  hoped  for,  if  evidence  is  cropping  up  that  the  benefit 
societies  of  the  rural  poor  are  no  better  under  the  legislation  of 
recent  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ate  not  in  some 
respects  getting  worse,  the  work  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  has 
a  claim  on  the  exertions  of  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  help. 
If  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  failed  to  introduce 
remedial  measures  worthy  of  the  name,  we  must  resort  to  other 
means  than  those  which  they  offered  to  us.    Far  be  it  from  me  to 
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depreciate  the  excellence  of  manj  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Rojal  Commissioners.     They  accumulated  an  immense  baggage 
of  evidence,  sufficient  to  furnish  authors  for  all  time  to  come 
with  information  of  societies,  sound  or  unsound,  old  and  joung, 
honest  and  otherwise.    They  related  the  career  of  societies  of  irre- 
poachable  character ;  they  devoted  attention  to  those  which,  like 
Thais  of  old,  live  by  their  lapses.     It  is  impossible  to  question 
their  diligence,  or  to  raise  any   question  on  the  valuable  in- 
formation embodied    in  their  final  Report,  and  especially,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  of  that  portion  which  deals  with  the  Pooivlaw 
in  relation  to  Friendly  Societies.     The  decision,  however,  of  the 
Commissioners  in  deferring  to  a  more  convenient  season  the 
question  of  ^*  State  action  "  in,  not  the  cost,  but  the  management 
of  insurances  suited  to  labourers,  is  not  only  open  to  challenge, 
bat,  in  consequence  of  the  impotence  of  their  recommendations 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  rural  poor  by  thrift,  evidence 
is  rapidly  accumulating  proof  that  further  measures  are  required. 
By  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society,  the  writer  of  this  article  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  a  promise  which  he  made  to  the  Commission  on  the  con- 
clusion of  his  oral  evidence,  that  he  would  submit  for  investiga- 
tion and  report  his  plan  in  some  detail,  relating  to  a  system  of 
sickness-pay  and  burial-money  insurance,  and  other  insurances, 
suited  to  the  labouring  classes,  through  the  Post-Office.     The 
proposal  had  already  been  much  discussed,  having  been  pre- 
viously published  in  this*  and  other  Journals,    and  brought 
specially  to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  in  a  pamphlet,t 
the   main    object    of  which    was   to    obtain   inquiry    into   the 
legislation  relating  to  Friendly  Societies.     Attention  had  also 
been   given   to   it   by   the   Commission   for   the    Employment 
of  Children  in  Agriculture.       Its  importance   was  recognised 
at  Poor-law  Conferences  held  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country. 
A  Memorial    in  behalf  of  the  method  was   further  drawn  up 
by  myself,  and  by  the  well-known  authorities  on  Benefit  and 
Friendly  Societies,   Mr.  Wyndham    S.  Portal,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Hampshire  Friendly  Society,  and  the  Hon.  Edward 
Stanhope,  M.P.,  formerly  an  Assistant  Comipissioner   on  Em- 
ployment of  Children,    &c.,   in  Agriculture.      This  document 
(of  which  a  copy  will  be  found   at  the  end  of  this  article)  sets 
forth  the  importance  of  a  self-supporting  system  of  insurance, 
mainly  for  sickness-pay  and  burial-money,  and  urged  that  the 

*  See  'Journal,'  vol.  viiL  part  1,  1872,  ^^  Method  of  improving  the  Labouring 
Classes  f  also  ibid.,  vol.  vL  part  1,  '^  Farm  Labourers,  their  Friendly  Societies 
and  the  Poor-law." 

t  '  Suggestions  for  Legislation  relating  to  Friendly  Societies.'  Published  by 
Ridg^way,  and  reprinted  in  the  evidence  of  the  Commission  for  Children,  &c.,  in 
Agriculture. 
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Act  27  and  28  Vict.  c.  43  should  be   amended,   to  allow  of 
the  same  being  offered  to  industrious  labourers  by  means  of  the 
Post-Office.     It  laid   stress   on  the   exaggeration  of  the  diffi- 
culties alleged  as  to  the  protection  and  due  administration  of 
the  sickness-pay ;    it  also  prayed    that  the  useful,  though  but 
little-known  insurance  called  ''  Endowments,"  might  be  offered  to 
the  public  through  the  same  channel.     The  Memorial  was  signed 
by.  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  by  many  Peers, 
Bishops,  Members  of  Parliament,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Chairmen 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
400,  many  of  whom  are  well  known  on  Poor-law  and  Friendly 
Societies'  questions,    and  indeed  on  all  subjects  which  relate  to 
the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes.     Copies  of  the  ^  Method ' 
were  duly  sent  to  the  Commissioners.     It  is  doubtless  matter  of 
opinion  whether  my  plan  was  entitled  to  special  consideration. 
However  this  may  be,  a  publication  of  the  same  and  its  principal 
details,   undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  by  them, 
supported  also  by  such  authority  as   I  have  mentioned,  passed 
with  little  notice.     The  Method  finds  no  place  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report,  and  is  nowhere  referred  to.     No  allusion  is  made 
to  the  refutation  in  it  of  the  common  and  erroneous  opinion  that 
frauds  on  the  sickness-fund  are  best  prevented  by  espionage,  or 
the  surveillance  of  members  of  the  benefit  club  over  each  other, 
although    investigation  would   have  proved  that  a  system  far 
superior  had  been  in  use  in  certain  County  Societies  for  half  a 
century ;  my  inference  being  that  the  system  might,  with  the 
best  results,  be  adapted,  not  merely  to  the  area  of  a  county,  bat 
to  the  whole  country.     They  admitted  that  the  main  difficulty 
against  a  national  system  of  insurance  suited  to  labourers  was 
the  fear  of  imposition  on  the  sickness-fund  ;  and  yet,  with  the 
means  furnished  them  of  disposing  of  the  principal  obstacle  to 
which  their  attention  was  drawn  by  the  memorialists,  no  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  it.      They  came  to  the  conclusion,  **  that 
without   entering   fully   into    this  controversy,   we   are,    upon 
other  grounds,  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  State 
should,  under  present  circumstances  at  all  events,  undertake  what 
is  called  sick  business."     Mr.  Stanhope's  evidence  is  almost  all 
the  evidence  taken  in  favour  of  the  proposal ;  and  although  his 
evidence  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  there  were  points  which 
required  further  investigation.     Had  this  omission,  which  has 
caused  some  trouble  to  labourers  *  in  the  same  field  of  work  since 
the  publication  of  their  Report,  been  merely  a  matter  entailing 
some  disappointment  to  one  who  had  devoted  much  time  and 

*  The  Key.  W.  L.  Blacklcy  for  one  iDstance,  whose  earlier  papers  the  '  Marie 
Lano  Express '  criticised  somewhat  severely  for  not  being  aware  of  what  hftd 
already  been  attempted  by  others. 
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attention  to  the  subject,  it  might  have  passed  without  notice. 
One  hoped  rather  than  expected  that  the  outcome  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  the  substantial  improvement  of  the  insurances 
of  tbe  labouring  poor,  but  no  one  now  seriously  maintains  that 
their  recommendations  have  either  attained,  or  are  likely  to 
attain,  the  result  which  all  could  wish  to  see.  There  is  a  con- 
currence of  opinion,  that  further  delay  means  continued  mischief 
to  the  poor,  and  1  am  advised  again  to  call  public  attention  to 
my  Method. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  to  show  how  little  good  was  expected  from 
i^ecent  legislation,  and  how  urgent  the  need  of  further  effort  to 
raise  the  poor  out  of  their  pitfalls,  commonly  called  Benefit 
Clnbs,  and  to  place  them  on  the  terra  firma  of  independence, 
an  enterprise  in  every  way  remarkable,  has  for  several  years 
attracted  a  very  considerable  amount  of  sympathy  and  support. 
The  proposal  of  the  Rev.  William  Lewery  Blackley  for  national 
compulsory  insurance  against  destitution  in  sickness,  infirmity 
and  old  age,  and  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  National 
Providence  League  has  been  formed,*  has  not  yet,  I  believe, 
been  published  in  detail.  To  discuss  its  merits  would  be 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  which  is  in  favour  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  insurance.  Neither  need  I  enter  upon  the 
inquiry  on  the  probabilities  that  Mr.  Blackley's  plan  would,  if 
adopted,  interfere  prejudicially  with  mine,  or  with  any  sound 
Friendly  Society,  or  system  of  societies  already  in  existence. 
The  opposition  which  his  proposal  has  already  met  with  in 
some  quarters,  from  apprehension  of  injury,  appears  to  have 
been  founded  in  error.  Let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  the  admirable 
spirit  and  energy  and  great  ability  which  Mr.  Blackley  has 
devoted  to  his  arduous  task,  and  pass  on  to  efforts  made  by 
others  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  Parliament  to  obtain 
farther  amendments  of  the  law  relating  to  Friendly  Societies, 
famish  additional  evidence  of  the  opinion  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  secure  labourers  against  the  risks  they  run,  and  the 
disasters  which  sooner  or  later  befall  them  in  their  insurances. 
Mr.  Harcourt,t  M.P.  for  Oxfordshire,  has  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make 
it  penal  for  any  person  to  establish  or  manage  a  society,  the 
rules  of  which  are  not  certified  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 

*  8ee  Appendix. 

t  Lord  Lymington,  BiLP.,  is  alao  devoting  attention  to  the  question,  and  has 
obtained  an  interesting  return  relating  to  the  pauper  inmates  of  unions  who  were 
fonnerly  in  benefit  clubs.  The  return  may  be  compered  with  that  obtained  by 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield  in  18G8. 
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law,  and  the  tables  of  contribution  to  be  approved  bj  an 
actuary.  The  remedy  is,  I  fear,  doubtful,  unless  subsequent 
supervision  should  be  vigilantly  maintained  by  the  help  of  the 
actuary,  and  powers  given  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  societies 
which  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Registrar, 
on  the  report  of  the  actuary.  There  is,  however,  a  suggestion 
of  great  practical  value  in  Mr.  Harcourt's  proposal.  To  say  that 
people  may  form  or  join  any  benefit  club  they  like,  is  merely 
conceding  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
frame  a  law,  which,  while  securing  them  against  fraud  or  folly, 
did  not  interfere  with  their  liberty  to  please  themselves.  But 
there  could  be  no  infringement  of  such  liberty  if,  allowing 
people  to  form  any  clubs  they  liked,  it  were  made  penal  for  any 
manager  or  trustee  of  such  club  to  hold  moneys  thereto  belongs 
ing  without  giving  security  for  the  same,  and  duly  accounting 
for  the  property  entrusted  to  him,  not  merely  on  the  motion  of 
any  aggrieved  member,  but  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
without  discharging  which,  he  should  be  dealt  with  as  the  law 
directs.  An  additional  defence,  and  one  of  g^at  value,  mig^t 
thus  be  secured  to  the  insurances  of  the  poor. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  perils  and  dangers  of  private 
Bill  legislation,  which  spring  from  the  pressure  of  public 
business,  all  such  praiseworthy  efforts  as  Mr.  Harcourt's  must 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  powerful  opposition.  The  fear  that  class 
interests  are  likely  to  be  imperilled,  leads  but  too  frequently  to 
a  successful  resistance.*  The  competition  for  insurances  is  very 
keen,  and  any  attempt  which  might  indirectly  interfere  with 
business  and  divert  it  from  its  customary  channels  is  viewed 
with  jealousy.  The  affiliated  societies  do  not  regard  alteration 
of  the  law,  or  indeed  any  interference  with  their  affiedrs,  by  the 
Registrar,  with  favour ;  and  they  unquestionably  possess  the 
power  to  make  their  opposition  a  matter  to  be  carefully  reckoned 
with  in  Parliament. 

That  the  Unity  and  the  Foresters  will  oppose  any  movement 
which  is  likely  to  benefit  the  labouring  classes,  especially  of  the 
lower  degree  among  which  they  have  not  as  yet  made  so  great  a 
progress  as  they  desire,  is  improbable.  The  support  which  the 
affiliated  societies  gave  to  the  Committee  above  mentioned,  in 
obtaining  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Friendly  Societies,  in 
the  face  of  obstacles,  and  manoeuvres'  ingeniously  contrived  by 
parties  who  did  not  relish  the  notion  of  investigation  at  all,  most 
not  be  forgotten.    It  is  doubtless  easy  to  stir  up  the  opposition  of 


*  Mr.  Gladstone  was  compelled  to  alter  for  the  worse  the  Poet-Offloe  Aet 
above  alluded  to,  from  the  opposition  here  alluded  to. 
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these  large  and  Important  institutions  even  to  salutary  measures, 
but  the  old  public  spirit  still  surylves  among  their  leaders,  and 
if  need  be  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  public  good.  I  for  one 
relj  on  the  same  open  and  fair  treatment  which  was  formerly 
expressed  towards  my  proposal,  when  under  public  discussion, 
by  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  then  the  Parliamentary  agent  of  the  Odd- 
fellows and  the  Foresters. 

Other  influences  against  reform  must,  however,  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  attempts  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  Friendly  Societies.  Bankers  are  often  connected  with 
the  Insurance  Companies,  and  are  unwilling  to  concede  more 
liberty  to  the  Friendly  Society  than  they  can  help.  Consider- 
able difficulty,  it  is  said,  was  occasioned  by  them  to  Mr.  Fawcett, 
now  the  Postmaster-General,  in  his  useful  attempts  to  encourage 
thrift,  by  enabling  small  investments  in  Government  Stocks  to 
be  made  through  the  office.  The  opposition  of  the  Insurance 
Companies  and  Bankers  has  made  Itself  felt  from  time  to  time 
in  hindering  and  restricting  the  business  of  life  insurance 
throiigh  the  Friendly  Society.  For  instance,  the  highest  sum 
which  could  be  Insured  was  formerly  200Z.  Subsequently  an 
alteration  was  made,  reducing  it  to  lOOZ.  It  was  again  restored 
to  200/.,  causing  with  each  alteration  the  societies  to  alter  their 
rules.  It  now  stands  at  200/.,  on  no  very  secure  footing,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  past,  and  the  restriction  Imposed  on  the 
Post-Office,  which  is  limited  to  100/.  as  the  maximum.  The 
Act  which  enables  insurances  to  be  obtained  through  the  Post- 
Office  is,  in  more  respects  than  one,  an  instance  of  dexterous 
opposition. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  I  have  stated,  the  limit  is  half  that  at 
present  conceded  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  by  which  means  a 
considerable  number  of  mechanics  and  persons  of  restricted 
means  who  desire  to  Insure  for  upwards  of  100/.  will  find  their 
way  to  the  Insurance  Companies — very  rarely  to  the  Friendly 
Society.  If  enabled  to  insure  for  double  the  amount,  they 
would,  in  many  cases,  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  Post 
Office.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minimum  amount  of  insurance, 
20/.,  is  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  farm,  &c.,  labourers, 
though  a  half  promise  was  made  to  reduce  it  to  5/.  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Montrose,  formerly  Postmaster-General.*  Thus  then, 
while  the  Post-Office  was  started  on  a  most  useful  road  for  the 
good  of  the  industrial  and  labouring  classes,  it  was  sorely 
crippled  by  these  restrictions  in  offering  insurances  which  are 
of  a  very  profitable  kind.     It  was,  however,  made  very  welcome 


The  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  but  did  not  snoceed. 
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to  the  business  of  annuities,  the  same  being  neither  profitable 
nor  popular. 

Again,  any  measure  which  might  affect  the  valuable  property 
of  the  public-houses  is  not  likely  to  pass  without  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  the  brewers.  The  late  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  used  to  say 
that  the  "  connection  "  of  the  benefit  club  was  occasionally  sold 
as  part  of  the  goodwill  of  the  house.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  statement.  Here  then  are  diffi- 
culties which,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  utterances  of  some  who 
are  most  earnest  in  labouring  for  additional  means  to  encourage 
thrift  among  labourers,  have  not  received  the  consideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  They  must,  however,  be  carefully 
dealt  with  by  all  who  desire  to  join  in  the  work  of  regenerating 
Friendly  Societies,  and  to  extend  their  usefulness. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  those  who 
take  the  lead  in  the  mercantile  and  trading  interests  of  this 
country,  and  how  imperative  is  the  duty  of  striving  to  better  the 
condition  of  those  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  who  are 
worthy  of  the  effort,  an  appeal  for  at  least  generous  forbearance 
will  hardly  be  made  in  vain.  I  do  not  rest  our  claim  on  their 
assistance,  on  the  argument  that  the  improved  condition  of  the 
rural  and  other  poor  which  enabled  them  to  make  a,  little  in- 
dependent provision,  by  means  of  moneys  now  mostly  wasted 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  obtain  it,  could  lessen  the  number  of 
members,  or  impair  the  influence  of  any  sound  society  in  the 
land  ;  or  could  disturb  the  money-market  to  any  appreciable 
degree  ;  or,  least  of  all,  injure  the  interests  of  the  brewer.  The 
main  argument  to  be  submitted  to  their  consideration  is,  that 
their  help  is  sorely  needed  by  their  poorer  fellow-countrymen, 
and  that  there  is  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be  evaded  or 
ignored  by  those  who  have  made  the  commercial  interests  of 
their  country  the  wonder  of  the  world,  not  merely  to  abstain 
from  obstruction,  but  to  take  their  part  in  such  efforts  as  are  here 
earnestly,  though  with  but  poor  ability,  pleaded.  Little  real 
advance  can  be  made  in  the  arduous  task  of  improving  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  if  it  fails  to  elicit  the 
sympathy  and  the  support  of  those  who  have  not  yet  done  their 
lart  in  the  work,  but  have  been  led  to  view  it  as  possibly  in- 
jurious to  their  interests. 

The  position  of  the  farm  labourer  compares  not  unfavourably 

vith  that  described  by  me  in  this  ^  Journal '  in  1872.    Consider- 

ng  the  depression  in  agriculture,  which  has  impoverished  land- 

ords  and  tenants  and  ruined  not  a  few,  it  is  remarkable  that 

:he  labourer  has  escaped.     His  turn  may  come,  but  not  perhaps 

in   a  reduction  of  his  wages  or  a   rise  in  the   price   of  the 
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necessaries  of  life.  An  illustration  of  the  security  of  his  posi- 
tion is  afforded  by  his  lot  being  in  no  respects  the  worse,  and 
in  some  degree  improved,  during  a  decade,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  disastrous  to  English  agriculture. 

The  class  of    labourers  within   range  of    the   Poor-law   is 
^^OQstantlj  receiving  its  accessions  and  sustaining  its  secessions, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  keep  it  pretty  much  at  a  uniform  level 
<^  intelligence  and  ability.      Owing  to  the  recklessness  and 
profligacy  of  some  who  belong  to  a  higher  social  grade,  there  is 
^  gravitation  downwards  in  the  community  which  sooner  or 
'^r  settles  in  the  lees  of  the  peasantry,  not  much  to  the  ad- 
^tage  of  any  one  concerned.    On  the  other  hand,  the  labourers 
^  constantly  losing  their  best  men,  who  make  their  way  to 
positions  in  life  according  to  their  ability,  and  the  '^  time  and 
^hance  which  happeneth  to  all  men."     Emigration,  the  proper 
^litlet  for  surplus  population,  draws  away  from  the  old  country 
^  few  of  the  best  of  them.     One  could  wish  that  emigration 
^onld  rid  it  of  more  of  the  indolent  and  dishonest,  who,  how- 
ever, are  chary  about  leaving  their  native  land.     Those  who 
^^mpose  the  bulk  of  the  class  are  men  who  are  fully  entitled  to 
^  comfortable  home  and  their  own  fireside  as  long  as  they  live. 
4liat  adversity  may  come,  and  the  distress  exceed  the  ability 
for  self-extrication,  gives  them  a  claim  for  the  help  sufficient  for 
^heir  need   from   poor  rate  and   charity,  and   assistance   thus 
"Tendered  cannot  degrade  the  object  of  it.     There  are  also  many 
who,  from  infirmity  of  mind,  or  body,  or  illness,  require  the 
care  of  the  Asylum  or  Union-hospital,  and  will  need  help  from 
the  rate,  being  persons  who  under  no  circumstances  could  insure 
for  sickness-pay  and  burial-money.     But,  more  than  this,  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  country,  principally  agricultural,  are 
not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  able  to  dispense  with  assistance 
of  a  different  kind  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  charity  or  the 
rate.     They  want  protection  and  care  to  enable  them  to  secure 
that  which  of  themselves  they  cannot  obtain,  and  which  "  State 
action  *^  should  put  in  their  way.     And  my  plea  on  their  part  is, 
that  they,  having  sufficient  means  to  maintain  the  undisturbed 
occupation  of  their  homes  so  long  as  the  breath  remains  in  their 
bodies,  are,  for  want  of  such  assistance,  unable  to  secure  their 
undoubted  and  just  claims.    I  take  the  efforts  which  the  labourer 
makes  to  secure  his  welfare  by  means  of  the  principle  which, 
next  to  religion,  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  vigorous  in 
this  country,  self-provision  by  mutual  help,  and  record  their 
failure.     He  joins  a  benefit  club  for  relief  in  sickness,  for  pro- 
vision in  old  age  (sufficient  to  keep  him  out  of  the  workhouse), 
and  a  sum  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses,  and  the  small  outstand- 
ing accounts  which  he  may  owe  in  addition  to  the  debt  of 
VOL.  XVin. — B.  8.  M 
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nature.  He  pays  sufficient,  and  oftentimes  more  than  sufficient,  to 
secure  this  provision,  and  to  what  purpose  ?  Is  there  one  club* 
in  a  thousand  which  will  fulfii  the  terms  of  his  contract  ?  The 
security  is  worthless,  not  from  the  dishonesty  of  the  managers. 
Dishonesty  is  comparatively  rare,  though  it  crops  up  now  and 
then.  From  sheer  inability,  either  to  administer  the  rules  or  take 
care  of  the  capital,  and  from  ignorance,  which  I  believe  is 
invincible,  of  the  importance  of  holding  on,  even  against  the 
wish  of  the  members  themselves,  to  capital,  the  man's  provision 
is  lost. 

The  accumulation  of  two  or  three  years'  capital  is  considered 
to  be  so  much  surplus  boarded  to  no  purpose.  There  are  barely 
any  societies  among  the  poor  in  which  deferred  or  prospective 
insurance  is  a  matter  of  even  a  fair  probability.  It  is  almost  a 
mockery  to  try  and  improve  their  societies  by  adoption  of  the 
admirable  rules  and  directions  issued  by  the  Chief  Registrar,! 
for  the  simple  reason  that  once  the  excitement  of  the  formation 
of  their  society  is  gone,  and  the  guardian  care  of  one  or  two 
painstaking  men  who  get  no  thanks  for  what  they  do  is  with- 
drawn, there  is  nobody  who  can  manage  the  business  and  take 
care  of  their  property.  I  forbear  quoting  instances.  They  are 
probably  within  the  knowledge  of  most  of  my  readers  who  take 
an  interest  in  village  clubs.  How  far  ^^ duration"  may  be 
relied  on  in  the  affiliated  societies  is  another  question.  It  is 
possible  to  maintain  a  central  authority  in  perpetuity,  while 
some  of  the  subordinate  parts,  the  districts  or  courts,  go  to 
pieces.  Perhaps  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  local 
managers  have  failed  to  read  and  understand  the  rules  which 
relate  to  general  management,  they  find  their  district  ^^  out  of 
touch  "  with  the  main  body  in  the  day  of  their  struggle,  and 
cannot  claim  the  assistance  they  need  to  prevent  disaster. 
Dissolution  and  re-formation,  with  loss  of  capital  and  some  peril 
to  ^'  heavy "  cases,  may  follow.  Disasters  of  this  kind  do  not 
arise  from  want  of  warning  on  the  part  of  the  authorities ;  but 
the  local  people  are  not  fond  of  advice,  especially  if  they  have  a 
few  hundreds  of  capital,  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  in  some  local 
investment.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  Friendly  Societies  of  the 
labouring  poor  which  can  secure  the  payment  of  insurances 
deferred  to  anything  like  a  period  of  twenty  years*  Is  it 
wonderful  that,  amid  such  failure,  prospective  insurance  is  but 
little  attempted,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  burial- money? 
Add  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  management  and  security  in 

*  Tho  number  of  the  Sharing-out  Clubs  is  estimated  to  be  ^^reatly  in  excess 
of  tho  certified  Societies,  but  no  return  is  given  bj  the  Commission. 

t  '*  The  Form  of  Rules  "  on  application  to  the  Re^try  of  Friendly  Sodetiei^ 
Abingdon  Street,  S.W. 
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hm&^ide  societies,  the  dangers  which  many  run  by  means  of 
tocieties  which  maintain  a  staff  of  collectors  who  suffer   the 
inember  to  get  behind  with  his  payments  till  his  insurance  is 
forfeited,  and  all  payments  on  it  gone,  and  there  can  be  no 
svprise  at  our  being  told  that  the  sharing-out  clubs  are  on  the 
increase.     The  society  which  leaves  prospective  insurance  to 
^  pooi^rates,  and  shares  out  all  or  nearly  all  the  fund  at  the 
fod  of  the  year,  is  about  as  much  as  the  man  can  rely  upon  for 
insurance,  and  rather  more  than  he  understands  or  can  manage. 
;Vith  the  help  of  the  publican  and  two  or  three  of  his  better- 
formed  **  mates,"  the  leaky  craft,  to  which  he  entrusts  himself 
^  his  fortunes,  sets  sail,  and  he  has  a  passage  therein  which, 
^  the  voyage  progresses,  costs  him  80/.  to  1007.  or  more,  till  he 
f*  thrown  overboard  to  prevent  shipwreck,  and  falls  into  the 
J^Ws  of  a  system  from  which  he  never  emei^s  with  life. 

And  yet  with  these  distresses,  which  it  should  be  the  care  of 
^Qe  State  to  lessen  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  if  it  cannot  remove, 
Uie  Commissioners  could  decide  not  to  ^^  enter  into  this  contro- 
versy," and  thereupon  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  practicability 
^f  '*  State  action "  in  the  due  management  and  supervision  of 
^hose  insurances  which  the  labourer  most  of  all  needs — that  of 
^ickness-pay  and  burial-money.     Their  resolution  has  been  for 
^ome  years  unfortunate  for  the  labourer.     How  long  is  help  to 
l)e  denied  him? 

But  I  must  be  allowed  to  complete  a  description  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  among  the  farm  and  other  labourers  of  this 
coantry,  before  devoting  attention  to  the  assistance  which  may 
fairly  be  rendered  by  the  State. 

The  position  of  the  member  who,  under  more  enlightened 
auspices,  joins  a  society  managed  by  the  worthy  squire  or  clergy- 
man, is  by  no  means  commonly  safe.  The  committee  meet  at 
the  hall  or  the  public-house,  or  the  school-room,  and  for  years 
everything  goes  on  quietly  and  well.  The  society  is  duly  regis- 
tered ;  the  Chief  Registrar  is  not  suffered  to  grow  rusty  in  his 
duties  for  want  of  inquiries  on  points  of  law  from  the  magistrate, 
and  of  morality  and  social  importance  from  the  vicar.  The 
annual  club  sermon  shall  not  lack,  with  its  better  teaching, 
something  at  least  of  the  support  of  the  highest  authority  on 
Friendly  Societies.  And  so  the  cumbrous  Blue-book  finds  a 
place  on  the  pulpit-cushion,  and  portions  of  the  last  report  are 
read  out  to  the  attentive  congregation,  and  duly  commented  on 
in  what  the  local  paper  will  call  an  eloquent  and  practical  dis- 
course. Well,  time  passes  on,  and  the  vicar  becomes,  perhaps, 
a  bishop,  or  is  preferred  to  the  world  above,  and  the  squire 
^jows  old,  and  leaves  the  management  to  others,  who  get  every- 
thing into  a  muddle.     What  becomes  of  the  society  when  it 

M  2 
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ought,  after  years  of  care,  in  which  it  has  done  good  work,  to  be 
the  means  of  keeping  the  old  members  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
and  then  providing  the  cost  of  interment  ?  The  young  men  of 
the  parish  dislike  the  old  society;  some  few  are  joining  the 
Foresters,  but  the  majority  have  formed  a  splendid  sharing-out 
club  at  the  new  public-house.  The  old  men  in  the  old  Parish 
United  Brothers  find  their  capital  of  700Z.  or  800/.  going  at  the 
rate  of  140Z.  a  year,  besides  extras.  The  ^'  botheration  "  returns 
to  the  Registrar  are  beyond  the  ability  of  any  committee  to 
understand,  much  less  to  (ill  up,  now  that  squire  and  parson 
have  gone.  The  country  lawyer  is  of  no  more  use  than  his 
clerk,  to  whom  they  went  in  the  first  place  as  amicus  curicBj  and 
tells  them  wrong.  At  last  the  Quinquennial  Returns  roundly 
demanded  by  the  Government  Actuary  drive  the  poor  old 
fellows  out  of  their  wits.  They  make  up  their  minds  forthwith, 
^^  cut  the  Registrar  and  the  whole  concern,"  sell  out  the  remaining 
capital,  have  a  final  jollification,  not  preceded  by  a  service  in 
the  parish  church ;  share  out  all  the  proceeds,  as  they  say, 
equally  (for  do  not  all,  irrespective  of  age,  receive  the  same 
amount?),  and  by-and-by  you  will  find  a  heavy  percentage  of 
^ur  old  friends  in  the  Union. 

The  only  remaining  society  which  requires  notice  is  that 
^which,  notwithstanding  its  admitted  excellence  and  the  good 
service  rendered  in  promoting  salutary  alterations  of  the  laws 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies,  is  not  so  popular  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  County  Friendly  Societies  are  sometimes  called  patronised 
societies,  and  the  notion  of  patronage  has  become  generally  dis- 
tasteful to  the  sturdy  Briton.  There  are,  however,  other  reasons 
why  they  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  attracting  great  numbers 
of  the  labourers.  They  work  on  the  border-land  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Poor-law.  The  provision  which  they  oflFer  to  men  who 
consider  the  funds  of  the  rate  their  proper  superannuation  allow- 
ance, and  if  need  be  burial-money,  which  they  have  for  nothing, 
is  not  greatly  cared  for.  These  societies  are  also  regarded  bj 
many  of  our  rear-rank  labourers  with  suspicion,  as  a  contrivance 
by  which  they  may  be  made  to  forfeit  their  right  to  the  poor 
relief.  These  feelings  are  turned  to  account  by  the  keen  emis- 
saries of  societies  who  make  huge  commissions,  and  if  their 
representations  prove  ineffectual,  the  sharing-out  club  is  leadj 
to  receive  their  recruit  with  open  arms.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  there  are  some  little  difficulties  to  be  removed  before  he  will 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  safe  and  solvent  benefit  society.  A  short 
description  of  this  most  useful  provident  institution  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  consists  of  a  patron  or  patrons,  a  president, 
vice-presidents,  trustees,  a  treasurer,  auditors,  and  a  secretary.  A 
number  of  directors,  consisting  of  magistrates,  clergymen^  trades- 
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men,  &c.,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  management  of  the  society  in 
one  or  more  towns  of  the  county,  is  also  provided.  The  duties  of 
these  officers  and  directors  have  an  attraction  for  many  who,  like 
the  late  Mr.  S.  Estcourt,  ^'  warm  up  to  their  work."  In  addition 
to  the  management  staff,  *^  agents  "  of  districts  are  appointed, 
who  are  paid  by  commission  on  their  receipts,  say  5  per  cent. 
on  all  contributions  and  the  first  monthly  contribution.  The 
agent  receives  and  accounts  for  each  member's  payments  in  his 
district,  and  on  proof  of  illness  or  death,  discharges  all  claims. 
He  also  pays  the  superannuation  allowances.  The  election  of 
members  is  the  business  of  the  directors,  and  the  agent's  duty  is 
to  send,  together  with  the  application  of  the  candidate,  medical 
or  snch  evidence  of  health  as  may  be  sufficient  for  their  deci- 
sion. The  usefulness  of  these  societies  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  the  light  sort  of  men  were  more  commonly  willing  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  agency.  It  is  not  that  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy men  are  indifferent  to  the  poor,  but  they  fear  that  the 
demands  on  their  time  which  the  society  would  make,  could  not 
be  easily  met.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  after  a  little  practice 
a  fairly  good  agent  will  make  from  lOZ.  to  20Z.  a  year,  or  more, 
with  little  or  no  interruption  to  the  duties  of  his  calling. 
Agencies,  as  experience  proves,  can  be  conveniently  managed 
by  district  postmasters,  who,  provided  they  are  properly  paid 
for  the  work  by  commission,  will  soon  make  excellent  sub- 
officers.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent, and  conversant  with  the  management  of  small  accounts. 
In  the  selection  of  agents  it  happens  often  that  the  plain 
straightforward  tradesman  who  does  the  business  of  the  society 
with  fidelity  and  despatch,  is  but  a  poor  hand  at  bringing  in 
new  members.  It  may  chance  that  the  man  who  could  persuade 
them  to  join,  is  not  quite  the  right  person  to  be  trusted  with 
their  money.  Security  is,  however,  commonly  required.  The 
society  is  fortunate  which  can  secure  a  staff  of  agents  who  com- 
bine the  happy  knack  of  attracting  industrious  men  and  lads, 
with  the  business  habits  essential  to  the  due  care  of  its  property. 
If  one  must  choose,  the  latter  qualification  is  to  be  preferred, 
though  the  recruits  should  in  consequence  come  in  but  slowly. 
The  County  Friendly  Society  is  valuable  in  rendering  assistance 
in  promoting  good  legislation.  An  excellent  training  in  the 
law  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  much  useful  collateral  work  in  the 
Poor-law,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  classes,  may 
also  be  gained  by  those  who  desire  to  turn  their  opportunities 
to  account  for  the  public  good. 

The  means  for  the  investment  of  the  capital  are  as  good  as 
the  law  can  make  them.  The  securities  are  offered  of  the 
Savings-bank,  the  Funds,  Exchequer  Bonds  and  Bills,  stocks, 
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funds,  or  securities  guaranteed  by  Government,  Bonds  of  the 
Citj  of  London,  Bank  of  England  Stock,  East  India  Stock  or 
Bonds,  stock  or  securities  of  any  colony  or  dependency  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  on  mortgage  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or 
leasehold  property ;  on  rates,  tolls,  duties,  assessments,  bonds, 
stocks,  debentures,  or  other  securities  of  any  persons,  body, 
corporation  or  company,  municipal,  sanitary,  commercial,  or 
otherwise,  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Here  is  a  great 
variety  for  choice,  and  no  income-tax  to  pay,  or,  if  paid,  re- 
payment of  the  tax  can  be  obtained  on  a£5davit  before  the  local 
Commissioner.  There  is  no  di£5culty  in  obtaining  good  invest- 
ment of  Friendly  Society  capital  at  4  to  4^  per  cent.  Provided 
that  the  contributions  of  members  are  kept  in  these  dangerous 
days  sufficiently  high,  and  calculated  at  3^  per  cent.,  a  source 
of  income  is  available  on  the  difference,  which  in  some  societies 
becomes  very  considerable. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  elect  none  but  healthy  candidates  to 
be  members.  Something  like  10  per  cent,  of  those  who  pass  with 
the  agent,  will  be  declined  on  the  examination  of  the  medical 
man  and  the  deliberations  of  the  board  of  directors.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  proposals  for  sickness-pay  and  burial-money.  For 
old-age  pay,  no  such  precaution  is  necessary.  '^  The  worse  the 
constitution  of  the  candidate,  the  better  for  the  funds."  We  are 
still  very  much  in  the  dark  about  the  duration  of  life  of  persons 
who  are  suddenly  relieved  from  the  labour  and  anxiety  of 
obtaining  a  living.  Their  lives  are  wonderfully  prolonged — 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Annuity  Society  or  the  insolvency  of  the 
branch  of  the  Friendly  Society  which  is  responsible  for  tbeir 
insurances. 

There  is  a  danger  in  the  air  with  respect  to  the  contributions 
for  benefits,  that  of  their  being  fixed  lower  than  they  commonly 
are.  The  rough-and-ready  rule  of  saying  that  a  halfpenny 
a  week  shall  secure  a  shilling  a  week  in  sickness  and  a  tenth  of 
the  burial-money,  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  economy.  It 
represents  the  calculation  made  by  the  members  of  the  village 
clubs,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  can  afford,  and  are  willing  to 
pay,  for  benefits,  their  contributions  being  uniform,  and  not 
graduated  according  to  age.  Taking  their  own  calculation, 
and  stipulating  for  a  fixed  age — say  25— beyond  which  members 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  society,  the  contribution  would, 
with  good  management,  in  time  accumulate  a  surplus  capital, 
and  allow  of  a  bonus,*  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  memben 

*  The  County  of  Kent  Friendly  Society  applies  a  portion  of  its  snzplus  capital 
to  this  pnrpoBe,  and  also  to  the  increaso  of  old-age  pay.  A  reduotioii  of  26  per 
cent,  on  contributions  for  sickncsB  and  burial-money  benefits  after  three  yeaza' 
^An>Tw^i^ii{p  jg  aiao  given  by  way  of  bounty  from  the  same  source. 
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wbose  claims  for  sickness  have  expired  bj  age,  or  other  limita- 
tion. 

The  effort  to  establish  and  popularise  Labourers'  Unions, 
which  was  commenced  a  few  years  ago,  has  not  met  with  the 
success  which  the  promoters  of  the  movement  anticipated. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  employers  of  farm  labourers 
should  view  the  Union  with  hostility.  They  can,  if  combina- 
tion be  improperly  used,  follow  the  example  of  their  labourers  or 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,— combine  and  protect  themselves. 
Where  the  Labourers'  Union  is  led  by  men  of  exceptional 
ability,  the  results  of  a  struggle  with  employers  who  do  not 
organise  are  not  likely  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  There 
were,  however,  unmistakable  signs  in  one  or  two  localities 
affected  by  agricultural  strikes,  that  the  English  farmer  would 
be  roused  by  the  action  of  the  labourers  to  greater  care  and 
vigilance  in  the  administration  of  Poor-relief.  In  this  way  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  the  country  labourers, 
who  compose  part  of  it,  would  possibly  be  promoted,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  manner  anticipated  by  their  leaders. 

One  disadvantage  the  labourer  does  not  commonly  take  into 
account  when  he  joins  the  Union.  If  he  refuses  to  leave  his 
employment  when  the  strike  begins,  he  forfeits  all  moneys  paid 
into  the  sickness  and  other  benefit  funds,  and  'all  claim  to  his 
benefits.  He  is  turned  adrift,  possibly  at  an  age  when  no  club 
will  enrol  him  on  its  list  of  members. 

Some  insight  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  been  gained  by  a 
perusal  of  the  foregoing  remarks  into  the  present  condition  and 
probable  prospects  of  the  insurances  of  farm  labourers  and 
others  who  belong  to  the  wages-earning  class.  It  will  be  seen 
that  their  societies  are  not  improving,  and  that,  unless  other 
means  are  resorted  to  than  those  which  the  law  in  its  amended 
form  provides,  there  is  grave  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  number  of  societies  which  register 
their  rules  and  seek  the  help  which  is  placed  at  their  disposal 
is  on  the  wane.  That  much  opposition  to  the  law,  oftener 
indirect  than  open,  is  forthcoming,  is  no  matter  of  surmise. 
Many  societies  will  be  maintained,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members,  but  of  their  managers.  Warnings  or  remonstrances 
in  reports  to  Parliament  by  the  Chief  Registrar  will  be  in- 
geniously twisted  into  the  form  of  laudatory  notices  in  local 
papers,  or  answered  in  so  triumphant  a  manner,  that  the  faith 
in  the  management,  far  from  being  shaken,  is  greatly  increased. 
Doubtless  much  loss  will  continue  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
credulous  but  honest  people  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  scheming 
adventurers  in  the  Friendly  Society.  But  the  benefit  and  ' 
sharing-out    clubs  of  the  labouring  poor   are   not  fraudulent 
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institutions.  They  are  not  to  be  driven  off  the  ground  either  hy 
the  affiliated  orders  or  the  County  Societies.  They  give  partial 
help  at  a  cost  which,  properly  applied,  secured,  and  duly 
administered,  would  raise  the  condition  of  the  labourer  to 
independence.  The  imperfect  help  afforded  by  them  is  dearly 
purchased,  even  if  the  price  was  limited  to  the  cash  payments 
which  the  poor  contrive  to  provide  for  them. 

The  question  has  again  risen.  What  can  be  done  to  arrest  the 
evils,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  them  ?  Nothing  that  is  sound 
and  solvent,  or  that  with  reasonable  care  can  be  so  made,  ought 
to  be  touched.  Nor  have  societies  which  fulfil  such  conditions, 
any  reason  to  fear  that  the  introduction  of  the  Method,  the  main 
provisions  of  which  I  will  subjoin,  would  be  likely  to  affect 
them  injuriously.  The  probability  is  that  a  national  system 
of  insurance  would,  by  the  increased  attention  thereby  drawn 
to  thrift,  and  the  good  model  of  a  poor  man's  friendly  society 
which  it  would  supply,  promote  the  usefulness  of  all  well- 
managed  institutions  in  existence.  That  it  would  tend  to 
destroy,  and  succeed  to  some  extent  in  breaking  up,  pauperising 
clubs,  is  a  reasonable  anticipation.  If  the  suggestions  which 
will  be  offered  when  I  deal  with  the  Poor-law  should  be 
adopted,  we  should  have  the  indirect  power  of  the  guardians 
to  discourage  persons  from  forming  societies  which  injure 
rather  than  benefit  those  who  belong  to  them. 

My  plan  is  that  a  safe  and  easily  understood  system  of  in- 
surance should  be  offered  them  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  they  are 
already  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  ^*  benefits "  in  their  own 
clubs,  while  their  grip  on  the  poor-rate  shall  be  resolutely 
shaken  off  That  the  system  shall,  for  the  present  at  all  events^ 
be  managed  by  the  Post-Office,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  27  &  28  Vict, 
c.  43,  enables  that  department  to  undertake  the  management  o£ 
insurances,  for  which  it  also  possesses  special  facilities.  An 
Amendment  of  the  Act  should  be  made  to  enable  the  Office  to 
grant,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  at  present  obtainable : 

1 .  An  insurance  for  sickness  pay  to  the  age  of  70  years,  and 
burial-money. 

2.  Old-age  pay  commencing  (a)  at  65,  and  (b)  at  70  years 
of  age. 

3.  Endowments,  or  prospective  provision. 

4.  Burial-money  from  5/. 

^^  The  stock  or  fund  of  Insurances  shall  alone  be  liable  to  nuUu^ 
good  the  insurances  made  in  it.*^ 

The  endowments  which  the  country  was  led  to  expect  many 
years  ago  through  the  Post-Office,  are  a  provision  by  which 
member  may  secure  for  himself  or  nominee,  by  contributions 
monthly,  a  sum  not  less  than  5/.,  nor  more  than  2002.,  at  the  end 
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of  a  tenn  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  twenty-one  years. 
They  are  but  little  known,  but  they  afford  an  excellent  means  of 
securing  a  sum  for  outfit,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  purchase 
of  a  cow,  &c.  I  have  known  a  cottage  bought  with  the  endow- 
ment.    They  are  preferable  to  deposits  in  the  savings-banks. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  length  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
required  for  the  management  and  administration  of  the  above- 
named  insurances,  which  the  reader  will  find  already  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  this  'Journal.'*  The  conditions,  however^ 
relating  to  the  sickness-pay  and  burial-money  must  again  be 
stated,  and  the  objections  against  the  proposal  to  grant  sickness- 
pay  carefully  considered. 

The  following  rates  are  sufficiently  high  for  securing  the 
soundness  of  the  sickness-pay  and  burial-money  branch,  good 
and  efficient  administration  being  obtained.  For  males 
25  years  old  and  under,  sickness-pay  till  70  and  burial-money ; 
and  for  males  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35  years  : — 


Clais 


Payment  per  Month. 

SickneMPiy 
per  Week. 

BnrUl 
Money. 

Age  16  to  26 

inclusive. 

Age  '^  to  S5 
indaslve. 

«.   d. 

«.    d. 

i,    d. 

£   $.    d. 

0    8 

0  10 

4     0 

5     0     0 

1    0 

1     4 

6     0 

5     0     0 

1    4 

1     9 

8     0 

6    0    0 

1    8 

2     2 

10     0 

8     0    0 

2    0 

2    7 

12     0 

10    0    0 

2    3 

2  11 

14    0 

10    0    0 

2    7 

3    4 

16    0 

12    0    0 

2  10 

3    8 

18    0 

12    0    0 

Example :  A,  aged  25,  insures  for  5th  Class,  viz.  12^.  a  week 
sickness-pay,  and  10/.  at  death.  For  this  he  will  pay  28. 
a  month,  or  IL  48.  a  year. 

B  has  turned  26,  and  will  pay  for  the  same  benefit  2s.  Id. 
a  month,  or  IL  lis.  a  year. 

The  tables  published  by  the  Post-Office  do  not  ofier  old-age 
pay  commencing  at  70  years  of  age,  but  there  could  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  such  benefits.  Referring,  therefore,  to 
the  table  already  published  by  me,  1  will  merely  take  an 
example  or  two. 

A,  aged  25,  insures  for  58.  a  week  at  70,  when  his  sickness- 
pay  is  to  cease,  and  all  contributions  for  benefits  are  also  to 
determine.     For  this  he  must  pay  lOd.  a  month,  or  10*.  a  year. 


•  See  ▼ol.  viii.  part  1,  "  Post-Office  lusurances  for  Liibourers," 
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Adding   this   to   the  cost  of  his   sick-pay   and   burial-money, 
IZ.  45.,  his  provision  is  secured  for  11.  lAs,  a  year. 

If  he  prefers  his  pay  to  commence  at  65  at  5^.  a  week,  it  will 
cost  him  Is.  5^<f.  per  month,  or  175.  6d.  per  annum,  which, 
together  with  his  other  insurance  of  11. 45.,  amounts  to  21.  Is.  6d. 

The  expense  of  this  provision  compares  favourably  with  what 
he  commonly  pays  into  his  club  in  certain  districts  of  this 
country.  The  provision  itself  is,  as  I  admit,  of  a  humble  kind, 
but  meritoriously  attained.  Five  shillings  a  week  is  a  larger 
amount  than  the  rate  will  afford  him. 

Many  a  man  is  hale  and  hearty  when  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  capable  of  making  a  fair  day's  work.  **It 
would  conduce  to  his  health  and  happiness  if  he  could  take  his 
work  pretty  much  as  it  suited  him.  Labourers  with  a  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  in  store  for  them^  with  money  pajrable  at 
death,  would  be  kept  altogether  from  resort  to  the  rate ;  and 
when  totally  incapacitated  from  work,  relatives  would  prefer 
to  make  him  comfortable  at  home,  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
the  care  of  the  House." 

My  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  is  for  a  self-supporting  system,  and 
not,  as  erroneously  supposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt, 
by  whom  the  Commissioners  were  grievously  misled  on  this 
point,  a  system  which  would  entail  a  charge  on  the  Revenue. 
The  labourer,  by  paying  no  more  than  he  now  pays  to  his  club, 
will  have  the  certainty  of  a  maintenance  and  a  home  of  his 
own.  It  is  no  fallacious  assumption  to  say  that  a  percentage 
of  careful  and  industrious  men — small,  if  you  will,  for  a  time, 
but  sufficient  to  influence  many  before  long — will  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  placed  within  their  reach.  Once 
provide  for  them  a  system  which  has  the  element  of  durability- 
in  it,  and  the  funds  of  which  are  protected  and  duly  dispensed, 
being  the  property  of  the  members,  they  will  then  have  an 
inducement  to  secure  their  support,  and  consequently  to  pro« 
mote  their  comfort  and  welfare,  which  has  never'  yet  been 
afforded  the  English  labourer.  The  squire  and  clergyman  will 
form  and  manage  no  more  benefit  societies ;  they  will  send  their 
friends  to  the  Fost-Office ;  *  and  will  cease  to  bolster  up  by 
misplaced  kindness  and  subscriptions  the  benefit  societies  of  the 
poor,  which  merely  help  them  on  the  road  to  destitution.  That 
the  indirect  but  powerful  influence,  already  noticed,  of  a  better 
administration  of  the  laws  of  relief  would  also  expedite  their 
attempts  to  provide  for  themselves,  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted. 


*  The  cessation  of  the  forming  of  now  savings-banks  is  a  paiallel  case.    Tho 
Post-Office  is  preferred.    The  old  private  banks  are  on  tiie  decline. 
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But,  admitting  the  excellence  of  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  sjstem  under  the  State  supervision  and  control,  and  that,  if 
attempted,  it  must  be  bj  means  of  the  Post-Office,  for  reasons 
OQ  which  I  need  not  now  dwell,  one  or  two  objections  remain 
^  be  disposed  of,  which,  although  noticed  by  the  Commissioners, 
did  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserved. 

They  say  that  the  main  difficulty  against  the  provision  of 
^icknes9-pay  by  the  State  is  the  risk  of  imposition  on  the  fund, 
^nd  especially  would  such  danger  exist  if  losses  were  to  be 
^ade  good  from  the  Revenue.     My  answer  to  the  objection  is, 
iti  the  first  place,  that  no  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State 
^v^as  ever  contemplated  in  my  proposal,  excepting  that  I  sup- 
posed, perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that  the  annual  expenditure 
^ready  incurred  by  Post-Office  insurances  might  not  be  grudged 
for  a  few  years.     To  devote  public  money  to  the  sickness  fund 
Would  be  the  poor-rate  in  aid  of  wages  in  its  worst  form,  though 
Under  another  name. 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  vigilance  of  the  members 
of  a  small  society  is  required  in  order  to  constitute  a  safeguard 
against  malingering  and  fraud.     Let  us  see  what  the  value  of 
such  espionage  is.     It  is  allowed  to  be  pretty  strict,  and  un- 
pleasantly particular.     If  the  sick  man  **  does  but  pick  up  a 
cricket-ball,*'  he  is,  ipso  facto,  "  out  of  benefit."     If  he  rocks 
the  cradle  to  keep  the  squalling  infant  still,  while  his  harassed 
wife  mixes  the  parish  doctor's  stuff  for  him  to  swallow  if  he  can, 
and  is  detected  by  his  neighbour  whose  duty  is  to  watch  him, 
he  forfeits  his  pay.     No  Government  supervision  could  look 
after  sick  members  in  this  fashion.     Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  fund  that  such  a  watch  should  be  maintained. 
The  average  number  of  sick  persons  in  societies  where  this 
system  of  protection  is  relied  upon  is  27  per  cent,  in  the  year. 
On  this  statement  being  made  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  an  eminent  actuary  corrected  the  speaker  by  saying  that 
40  per  cent,  was  nearer  the  mark  in  the  village  clubs  *  than  27. 
Compare  this  with  the  average  number  per  cent,  of  sick  persons 
in  the  year  in  two  of  the  County  Societies,  which  employ  a  dif- 
ferent system,  and  one  to  be  recommended  for  general  adoption 
wherever  the  members  are   scattered   over  the  country.      The 
average  of  sick  members   in   the   County   of  Kent   Friendly 
Society  (established  in  1828)  is  under  16  per  cent,  per  annum. 
It  used  to  be  under  12  before  the  plan  of  Bounty  g^nts  was 
adopted,   by  which   members,    whose   sickness-pay   ceased   on 

*  In  Neison's  PrelimiDarj  Report,  'Kates  of  Mortality  and  Sickness' 
(published  1881)  the  number  of  members  per  cent,  who  claim  sickness-pay  in 
the  year  in  the  Foresters  is  23*i49,  and  the  ayerage  duration  of  sickness  of  each 
member  is  5*8  weeks. 
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their  attaining  70  years  of  age,  or  from  sickness  of  upwards 
of  104  weeks'  duration,  are  afforded  half-pay  in  illness,  which, 
may  last  their  lives.  Notwithstanding,  16  per  cent,  is  the 
average  annual  number  of  its  sick  list.  The  average  of  the 
Hampshire  Friendly  Society  is  about  7.  This  Society  (founded 
1828)  probably  owes  the  extraordinary  reduction  of  the  sick 
list  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Best,  whose  labours  will  long  be  held  in  grateful 
memory.  Mr.  Best's  plan,  which  the  Commissioners  thought 
somewhat  elaborate,*  provides  an  extraordinary  check  on  claims 
for  trifling  illness,  by  making  the  member  draw  out,  for  each 
week's  pay  from  the  General  Sickness  Fund,  a  portion  of  a 
deposit  paid  by  him  to  his  separate  account,  and  called  his 
''  rest."  The  adoption  of  Mr.  Best's  plan  I  should  desire  to  see 
brought  into  use,  if  the  GoVemment  will  undertake  sickness 
pay,  but  not  at  the  outset. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  these  two 
Societies  to  resort  to  the  system  of  ^^  espionage,"  on  which  the 
Commissioners  place  confidence.  But,  supposing  that  it  were 
possible,  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  adopt  a  system  which 
fails  to  secure  adequate  protection?  The  espionage  of  one 
neighbour  over  another  cannot  be  compared  to  the  means  which 
these  old  societies  have  in  use,  and  which  will  be  found  to  be 
exactly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  sickness  and  burial- 
money  branch  of  an  institution  managed  by  the  State.  No 
special  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Commission  on  this  important 
and  indeed  vital  part  of  the  question ;  and  the  objection  firom 
the  supposed  risk  of  fraud  has  been  repeated  again  and  again 
by  writers  and  speakers,  who  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  means  of  protection  at  the  service  of  the  State  are  not  only 
far  superior  to  those  in  common  use,  but  are  well  worth  the 
adoption  of  all  well*managed  societies,  affiliated  or  other.  If 
one  did  not  notice  the  indisposition  which  commonly  exists 
against  altering  a  system,  though  defective  and  faulty,  we  should 
be  surprised  at  espionage  being  in  use  in  any  but  the  worst- 
managed  public-house  clubs  in  this  country.f  The  system  is 
fully  described  in  my  Method,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Again,  there  is  the  misapprehension  that  State  action  of  this 
kind  would  entail  great  additional  labour  on  district-postmasters. 
The  management  of  a  branch  of  fifty  or  sixty  members,  insured 
for  sickness-pay,  does  not  entail  the  trouble  commonly  supposed. 
There  would  be  an  average  of  six  or  eight  members  on  the  fund 
in  the  course  of  the  year.     Due  medical  supervision  is  secured 

*  "  Exceedingly  IngeDious,  but  most  artificial  system." — Beport, 
t  This  answer  refutes  tlie  "insuperable  objection"  which  Mr.  Scadamoie 
maintained.    (See  his  evidence,  p.  168,  Ac,  Tliird  Report) 
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bj  the  man's  doctor  signing,  in  the  first  place,  his  declaration 
of  sickness  (to  be  sent  to  the  agent),  and  from  time  to  time 
initialling  the  form  also  supplied,  stating  its  continuance. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  agent  need  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  security,  visit  the  man  more  than  once,  though 
caution  is  always  required.  His  duty  is  to  see  that  the  claim 
is  fair,  and  to  pay  it.  The  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
member  of  the  family  who  is  authorised  to  receive  it,  and  will 
call  for  it  weekly,  or,  as  is  oftener  the  case,  at  longer  intervals. 
I  may  also  notice  that  for  the  first  few  years  in  a  new  institution 
claims  would  be  fewer  than  the  average  above  given. 

Lastly,  the  opinion  that  house-to-house  collectors  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  keep  the  members  punctual  in  their  con- 
tributions, was  insisted  on,  though  Mr.  Scudamore  was  not 
disposed  to  think  that  much  difficulty  would  arise  in  pro- 
viding a  staff  of  collectors  from  the  letter-carriers.  The  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  necessity  of  collectors  should,  however,  be 
qualified  by  other  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  on  the 
extraordinary  payments  which  they  receive,  and  the  saleable 
value  of  their  books.*  The  plan  of  having  a  system  of  fines  for 
arrears,  ending  in  forfeiture,  due  warning  being  given  to  the 
members  to  see  that  their  monthly  contributions  are  paid  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  works  fairly  well.  The  member  will 
bring  or  send  his  money  and  receipt-card  ;  and  it  will  be  his 
interest  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  sustain  injury  by  neglect. f 

Many  alleged  difficulties  will  disappear  on  careful  examina- 
tion, or  prove  to  be  of  but  little  weight.  I  will  mention  one 
which  relates  to  the  maximum  amount  to  which  labourers 
should  be  allowed  to  insure  for  sickness.  It  should  be  restricted 
to  five-sixths  of  his  earnings  in  cash  payments.  These  are  far 
from  being  uniform  in  England.  Where  the  money  is  less, 
there  is  an  equivalent  in  house-rent,  garden,  fuel,  &c.  The 
common  rate  of  cash  payment  in  wages  would  govern  the 
maximum  sickness  pay  in  any  district,  but  the  amount  com- 
monly insured  for  sickness  in  the  clubs  in  the  locality  would 
also  tell  with  sufficient  accuracy  how  far  the  Post-Office  should 
allow  them  to  go.     I  provide  for  this  by  means  of  the  Classes 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  evidence  and  the  Report  of  the  GommisBion  on 
this  question.  Briefly,  '*a  collector  of  302.  a  week  would  realise  about  400^  a 
jear,  a  very  fortunate  position  for  a  man  originally  labouring  at  IL  a  week.  The 
price  of  collector's  books  varies  considerably,  the  highest  figure  in  evidence 
being  675/."  I 

t  ^  All  who  have  to  do  with  them  agree  that  country  labourers  are  the  best 
possible  members  a  club  can  have,  the  most  punctual  in  their  payments,  and  of 
a  good  average  healthiness : — they  require  guidance  and  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  society  on  correct  principles." — Sir  George  Young  (Beport  to 
the  Commission,  p.  2). 
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in  the  Tabic  at  p.  169.     In  village  clubs  care  is  taken  that  the 
member  shall  not  belong  to  more  than  one.     The  same  restric- 
tion would  be  useful  in  the  Post  Office  Friendly  Society. 
The  advantages  of  my  plan  are — 

1.  A  system  of  sickness-pay,  burial  -  money,  and  old-age 
insurances,  suited  to  farm  and  other  labourers,  which  possesses 
the  essential  condition  of  durability.  *  '^  Nothing  short  of  a 
national  convulsion  will  affect  it." — Hon,  E.  Stanhope. 

2.  It  will  afford  a  standard  of  good  management  and  eco- 
nomical administration,  and  encourage  the  improvement  of 
local  societies,  by  which  the  welfare  of  their  members  will  be 
promoted. 

3.  It  will  enable  industrious  and  prudent  men  to  secure  inde- 
pendence by  means  of  investing  their  money,  now  paid  into 
benefit  clubs  and  societies,  which,  either  from  their  construction 
or  mismanagement,  or  both,  disappoint  them  in  such  effort. 

4.  Members  removing  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
may  transfer  their  insurance  to  their  new  district 

5.  Endowments,  which  have  already  been  described,  will  be 
brought  within  reach  of  many  persons  of  both  sexes  who  will 
make  good  use  of  them. 

That  this  Method,  the  cost  of  which  is  purposely  taken  at 
little  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  benefit  clubs,  may  not  only 
pay  its  way,  but  in  time  make  surplus  capital,  of  great  use  in 
future  to  the  members,  there  must  be  good  management, 
comprising  the  selection  of  the  right  sort  of  members,  as  well 
as  careful  administration  of  the  funds,  and  safe  investments  of 
the  capital.  It  did  not  receive  the  attention  from  the  Com- 
mission to  which  its  admitted  importance  gave  it  some  claim. 
And  as  the  improvements  in  the  law  relating  to  Friendly 
Societies,  which  the  Commission  recommended,  fail  to  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  insurances  of  the  poor,  I  may  without 
presumption,  as  I  trust,  call  attention  to  my  proposal,  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  go  far  towards  securing  a  remedy  for  tlie  evils 
which  still  remain  untouched  by  law.  That  the  Commissioners 
were  led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  by  the  misapprehension  of 
Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  that  the  revenue  would  be  chargeable 
thereby,  and  the  error  of  Mr.  Scudamore,  on  the  presumed 
necessity  of  espionage  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  any  one  who 
reads  the  evidence  and  their  final  Report,  and  will  compare  my 
proposal  with  the  same,  may  satisfy  themselves.  Some  thousands 
of  the  best  of  the  labourers  in  this  country  would  by  this  time  have 
been  rescued  from  a  poor  future  had  their  decision  been  right 

*  This  condition  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  the  attentioa  of  the  Com- 
mission  which  it  deserves. 
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^  Hie  Poor-iaw  is  the  best  benefit  club,  because  everything  is 
taken  out  and  nothing  paid  in," 

To  give  a  rough  outline  of  the  origin  of  the  Poor-law  must 
be  a  matter  of  theory  rather  than  of  fact.  But  at  a  time  when 
proposals  are  made  to  extend  the  area  of  .rates  from  real  to 
personal  property,  it  may  be  of  use  to  make  the  attempt 

Suppose  then  a  community,  to  the  members  of  which  the 
occupation  of  country  is  assigned  by  the  original  owner,  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  sustenance  of  each  man  by  cultivating  the 
soil.  What  will  he  do  with  his  property?  Among  the  new 
owners  of  the  land  a  great  variety  exists  in  point  of  physical 
and  mental  abilities  and  of  capacity.  Some  take  almost 
naturally  to  the  tillage  of  land,  and  succeed  without  much 
di£Sculty.  Some  were  never  meant  to  be  farmers,  and  turn 
their  abilities  to  other  pursuits,  by  which  it  is  quickly  found 
that  the  general  good  of  the  community  is  promoted.  Every- 
body agrees  that  the  advantage  of  all  will  be  consulted  by 
providing  that  all  should  have  a  maintenance  by  labouring  at 
the  occupation  for  which  they  are  best  qualified;  and  on  the 
understanding  that  their  original  claim  to  support  from  the 
soil  should  be  reserved  to  them  in  case  of  their  failure  in 
their  respective  occupations  other  than  agriculture,  many 
resign  their  allotments  of  the  land  for  various  pursuits.  In 
this  agreement  we  have  the  germ  of  the  Poor-law.  If  we 
examine  the  community  further,  and  see  how  the  agricultural 
part  of  it  is  working,  a  difference  is  soon  perceptible  between 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  speedily  come  to  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  their  property  and  a  subdivision  of  labour.  Some  agree 
to  take  a  third  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  meet  all  claims 
on  it  under  the  original  agreement,  giving  two-thirds  to  those 
who  occupy  their  land.  We  may  thus  trace  the  institution  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  latter  in  turn  finds  employment  for 
labourers  drawn  from  the  increase  of  a  community  not  as  yet 
distressed  by  intestine  struggles  or  foreign  invasion,  which  will 
by-and-by  compel  the  inhabitants  to  provide  a  costly  and  a 
strong  Government  for  their  own  safety.  New  adjustments  are 
required  as  time  passes  on.  The  ancient  landmarks  are  oblite- 
rated, and  estates  of  different  extent  cover  the  country.  The 
ancient  system  of  people  being  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  greatly  interrupted  by  their  finding  the  advantage  of 
centres  of  population.  The  original  claim  of  maintenance 
from  the  soil  becomes  well-nigh  lost  in  the  complicated  com- 
munity, and  expenses  begin  to  be  thrown  upon  it  which  arise 
from  causes  foreign  to  the  old  agreement.  There  was  not  a 
very  strongly-marked  line  between  the  merely  incapable  and  the 
dishonest,  and  a  short  and  summary  method  of  disposing  of 
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them  both  was  in  use.  There  was  doubtless  much  to  be 
on  the  side  of  economy  for  the  ancient  method  for  the  repres 
of  crime,  and  the  provision  of  the  destitute.  But  the  princ 
of  duty  between  man  and  man  would  not  suffer  this  injus 
and  the  provision  of  the  destitute — a  bare  and  hard  on 
must  be  admitted — was  secured  to  them  by  law.  How  f 
charge  on  the  soil  should  be  transferred  elsewhere,  and  ui 
what  conditions  personal  as  well  as  real  property  may  be 
under  contribution  to  maintain  the  destitute,  is  a  ques 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.*  There  can,  however,  b 
doubt  that  the  land  has  been  saddled  with  charges  wli 
together  with  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  is  more  than  it 
bear.     Possibly  the  remedy  may  be  found  in  retrenchmen 

*  The  following  are  passages  from  a  memorial  whioh  has  been  sent  to 
Prime  Minister  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Farnham  and  other  place 
''At  the  present  time  real  property  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  (1)  the  oo 
rates,  which  include  a  proportion  of  charges  for  prosecutions  and  police,  ben 
enjoyed  by  owners  of  every  description  of  wealth ;  (2)  the  education  of  the 
as  established  under  the  Education  Act  of  1870 ;  (3)  the  maintenance  of  pai 
and  relief  of  poor ;  (4)  the  lunatics ;  (5)  the  repair  of  highways ;  (6)  the  san 
rates ;  and  (7)  pay  a  larger  proportion  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  than  pers 
property.  That  although  the  Imperial  Exchequer  contributes  a  proportio 
the  costs  of  the  police  prosecutions,  of  education,  for  maintenance  of  luns 
and  sanitary  rates,  the  far  heaviest  proportion  of  the  costs  of  all  the  aboi 
borne  by  t^e  land  and  houses  (real  property),  which  your  memorialistB  w 
venture  to  suggest  is  unjust,  as  the  real  property  is  also  heavily  taxed  b] 
Imperial  Exchequer,  and  so  contributes  indirectly  to  the  Government  oonti 
tions  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  Your  memorialists  feel  that  the  managers -of 
commercial  world,  stock  and  share  proprietors,  shipowners,  bfuike^  mc 
lenders,  merchants,  &c.,  and  every  centre  of  acquired  wealth  derived  from  1 
and  personal  property,  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  a  fair  quota  to^ 
the  support  of  the  poverty,  the  police  and  order  of  the  country,  tne  highv 
the  health,  and  education  of  the  nation;  but  if  the  present  system  of  ratin 
real  property  only  for  such  purposes  be  compared  with  the  basis  on  whicl 
property  and  income  tax  is  collected,  it  would  appear  that  three-fourtitis  ot 
wealth  of  the  community  altogether  escapes  or  contributes  but  to  a  small  ea 
to  local  government  charges.  This  manifestly  unfair  system  of  taxing  pro] 
invested  in  a  certain  form,  and  exempting  it  in  others,  tells  severe^  o 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  calls  loudly  for  some  modificati( 
the  law  that  shall  tend  to  equalise  the  claims  of  imperial  and  local  taxati€ 
every  description  and  class  or  wealth.  The  altered  state  of  society  of  late  j 
so  induces  our  population  to  move  about  and  mix  together  that  the  old-fashi 
parish  pauper  is  difficult  to  discover.  Tiie  applicants  for  relief  at  the  pn 
day,  being  supplied  from  the  various  industries  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  e; 
great  trouble  and  expense  in  removals,  whereas,  if  their  claims  for  assist 
were  recognised  by  the  public  exchequer,  no  removals  would  be  necessary, 
the  country  at  large  would  support  the  poverty  and  sickness  of  the  m 
wherever  it  arose.  This  is  but  one  phase  of  the  present  unjust  system  of  rs 
one  class  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  the  existing  distress  in 
rural  districts  of  the  country  prompts  your  memorialists  in  appealing  to 
Imperial  Government  for  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the  whole  queetic 
local  taxation.  Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  Her  Majesty's  Govern] 
will  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  by  Select  Committee  or  otherwise  into  the  pK 
unfair  and  partial  manner  in  which  the  burden  of  local  taxation  is  bonu 
a  restricted  portion  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  ni 
at  large."—*  Timei^  Dec.  14,  1881. 
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tbe  expenditure,  rather  than  levying  a  share  of  the  revenue  on 
propertj,  the  value  of  which  is  sooner  or  later  affected  by  that  of 
the  land. 

The  student  of  the  Poor-laws  will  notice  that  considerable 
departures  from  the  principle  of  the  relief  of  destitution,  without 
reference  to  any  other  condition  of  the  applicant,  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made.  Hence  some  confusion  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  of  relief  might  be  expected  to  arise,  inde- 
pendently of  local,  mismanagement.  It  is,  indeed,  no  wonder 
that  the  objects  of  the  care  of  the  law  have  suffered,  and  that 
they  have  done  what  they  could  to  get  hold  of  the  moneys  of 
the  rate,  and  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities. 

Poverty  is  no  crime,  nor  is  there  any  degradation  in  relieving 
men  of  honest  and  industrious  habits,  who  are  reduced  to  want. 
Sach  claims  occur  at  times,  and  the  unfortunate  paupers  are 
within  their  rights  in  demanding  relief.     In  the  same  way,  the 
Worthless   fellow  who  has   reduced  his  wife   and    children  to 
beggary,  is  equally  within  his  right  in  claiming  assistance.     To 
relieve  both  and  to  ask  no  questions  is  the  theory  of  the  law,  but 
there  is  a  certain  latitude  permitted  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
in  dealing  with  such  applicants.    The  difficulty  is  how  to  relieve 
them,  while  they  do  not  at  the  same  time  encourage  pauperism^ 
and  improperly  swell  the  charges  to  the  rate.     A  firm  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  of  relief  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  and  the- 
Justices  at  Petty  Sessions  will  do  much  to  repress  attempts  at 
i^te-plunder,  and  lessen,  if  it  does  not  remove,  the  disposition  to. 
tnake  them.     But  any  radical  defect  in  the  law  itself  should  be 
amended,  and  one  has  to  record  with  regret  that  the  remarks  * 
of  the  Coounission  relating  to  the  mischief  of  the  Compounding 
Acts  have    not  met  with   the   attention  from   the  Legislature 
ivhich  they  deserve.     The  convenience  of  the  collectors  of  the 
rate  appears  to  be  thought  of  greater  importance  than  any  possible 
mischief  to  the  poor.      It  is  again  necessary  to  describe  the- 
working  of  a  law  which  is  injurious  to  more  classes  than  the 
cottagers  of  this  country.     For  the  convenience  of  collecting 
the  poor-rates  and  other  rates  by  the  same  process,  the  owner 
of  these  tenements  is  allowed  facilities,  by  means  of  which  he 

*  ^  Nor  has  recent  legislation  been  free  from  a  mistake  equally  dangerous. 
Bj  the  Small  Tenements  Act,  and  tbe  Poor  Rate  Assessment  of  1869,  owners 
of  booses  below  a  certain  value  are,  in  certain  circumstances,  rated  insteEul  of  the 
ooeopiert.  The  latter  therefore  soon  become  indifferent  to  the  amount  of  the  mte^ 
when  they  no  longer  iep\  its  Tariation ;  and  next,  regarding  it  not  as  paid  by 
them,  but  as  a  fund  for  tlieir  ultimate  maintenance  paid  by  the  richer  classes,, 
they  do  not  care  to  raise  themseWes  above  borthenin^  it  .  .  .  We  think  that  in 
the  interest  of  proTidence,  as  well  as  of  economy,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
10  comparatiTely  small  a  proportion  of  the  people  should  be  directly  interested  in 
tbe  amount  of  local  burthens.*' — Report,  toI.  iv.  p.  190.  Chap.  ▼!,  **  On  the  Gon^ 
nectioQ  between  the  Poor  Law  and  Friendly  Societies." 
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can  make  a  considerable  profit  out  of  the  rates  on  his  property. 
He  may  obtain  a  reduction,  in  some  cases  of  upwards  of  70  per 
cent,  on  the  rental  of  his  cottages.  Certainly  he  has  to  run  a 
risk,  which  is  in  practice  very  small.  He  must  continue  to  pay 
rates  for  an  unoccupied  cottage.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
adequate  grounds  exist  for  giving  him  his  extraordinary  advan- 
tage over  all  ratepayers.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the 
arrangement.  It  is  liable  to  abuse,  which  tells  badly  with  his 
tenants.  They  pay  no  rate  :  when  a  rate  is  made,  it  is  the  land- 
lord's business,  and  he  takes  the  liability  into  account  in  settling 
the  rent  of  his  cottages :  3d.  or  4td.  a  week  will  be  added  to 
indemnify  him  for  his  expense  and  risk.  It  may  easily  happen 
that  the  occupier  pays  five  times  as  much  for  composition  as  his 
landlord  does  for  rates.  On  a  revaluation  of  a  district,  there 
were  certain  cottages  on  which  the  rateable  value  was  increased 
IZ.  each.  The  additional  amount  of  the  rate  to  the  owner  might 
be  Is.  a  year  on  each  cottage.  The  owner  immediately  gave 
notice  to  all  the  occupiers  that  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
in  the  rates  they  must  each  pay  Sd,  a  week  more  rent.  Failing 
compliance,  they  were  to  receive  a  month's  notice  to  quit. 

Now  if  cottagers  know  that  they  are  compelled  to  pay  more 
in  composition  for  rates  than  the  rate  would  cost  them,  while 
the  owner  is  assessed  at  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
rateable  value  of  the  tenements,  what  greater  encouragement 
can  be  given  to  the  common  opinion  that  all  poor  persons 
should  get  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  from  the  rate  itself, 
for  which  they  pay  so  heavily  and  unjustly?  It  is  fairly 
arguable  that  as  much  mischief  has  been  done  to  perpetuate 
the  demoralising  influences  of  the  Poor-law  by  the  Compounding 
Acts  as  by  supplementing  the  weekly  wages  of  the  labourer 
from  the  funds  of  the  rate.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
notice,  one  of  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  public  opinion 
of  the  cottagers  and  small  householders  against  resorting  to 
relief,  is  to  make  them  pay  their  rate  as  it  falls  due ;  and  the 
smaller  the  amount  they  are  called  upon  to  pay,  the  more 
sturdily  do  they  reprobate  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
become  paupers  and  cause  them  expense.  No  opinion  adverse 
to  rate-plunder  is  probable  wherever  the  Compounding  Acts  are 
in  force.  If  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is  to  be  tidcen,  they 
should,  for  the  social  and  moral  good  of  the  poor,  be  swept 
away.  One  venerable  authority,  Mr.  Henley,  who  is  yet  spared 
to  his  family  and  friends,  many  years  ago  denounced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Small  Tenements  Act  as  a  device 
of  Old  Nick.  The  device  is  still  retained,  on  account  of  its 
convenience. 

What  probability,  however,  there  is  of  obtaining  the  abolition 
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of  tlie  Compounding  Acts  may  be  estimated  by  recent  legislation, 
in  which  the  same  principle  of  convenience  has  overridden 
other  considerations.  The  evil  of  providing  for  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation bj  means  of  the  Poor-law  machinery  has  been  denounced 
on  account  of  its  pauperising  tendencies  on  the  young.*  Surely 
had  there  been  due  care  to  guard  against  the  further  demoralising 
of  the  poor,  the  method  of  supervising  and  paying  the  cost  of 
their  education  which  is  now  in  use  would  have  been  avoided. 
1*iiere  is  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  State  action  which 
offered  the  insurances  they  require  may  be  in  danger  of  the  same 
nuichief.  The  Commission  note  this  possibility.  It  is  essential 
|o  the  good  of  the  poor  that  the  system  of  benefiting  them  by 
insurances  should  be  kept  as  distinct  from  that  of  poor  relief  as 
'ig^ht  from  darkness. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  administration  of  the  poor 
i^lief  has  of  late  years  become  more  careful  and  intelligent  than 
formerly.  The  conferences  of  Chairmen  and  other  Guardians 
"f ^e  done  much  to  bring  about  improvement.  A  strict  admi- 
'^istration  as  to  out-relief  and  compelling  relatives  to  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  paupers  have  a  certain  effect  in  deterring 
applications  for  relief.  The  poor  are  none  the  less  cared  for, 
^hile  they  arc  at  the  same  time  impelled  in  the  direction  of 
thrift 

The  knotty  point  of  the  treatment  of  applicants  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Friendly  Societies  was  in  no  way  cleared  up  by  the  Com- 
niissioners,  who,  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to  Boards  of 
Guardians,  found  every  variety  of  practice.    Some  Boards  never 

•  •*  The  Patmejh'  of  School  Fees. — A  deputation  from  the  Manchester  and 
other  School  Boards,  Boards  of  Gaardians,  and  School  Attendance  Committees 
waited  upon  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mundella  at  the  Education  Department,  to 
arge  their  views  in  favour  of  placing  in  the  Iiands  of  the  local  School  Authorities 
the  duty  of  paying  the  school  fees  for  necessitous,  hut  non-pauper  children. 

**■  Mr.  6.  MUner,  of  Manchester,  said  that  as  the  law  now  stood,  the  duty  of 
enforcing  Hchool  attendance  was  placed  on  the  local  School  Authority,  while 
that  of  paying  the  school  fees  for  the  cliildren  of  the  needy,  but  non-pauper,  poor 
was  laid  upon  the  local  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  The  necessity  of  application  by 
the  non-panper,  yet  poor  parents  to  the  Gaardians  of  the  Poor,  was  attended  by 
harasBiDg  vexation  and  many  evils.  It  was  an  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  tho 
p(>or,  but  still  respectable  portion  of  the  people,  and  involved  a  loss  of  time  and 
caused  irregularity  in  attendance.  The  deputation  also  desired  to  represent  that 
the  GoardiAQS  of  the  Poor  in  Manchester  and  Chorlton  were  anxious  to  be 
relieved  of  this  duty. 

**  Mr.  Mondella,  who  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  had  remarked  that  if  any 
voluntary  school  refused  to  receive  ragged  children,  ho  should  at  once  cut  off  the 
mai,  said  he  quite  sympathised  with  the  desire  of  the  deputation  to  avoid 
bringing  parents  who  were  not  paupers,  in  direct  contact  with  the  machinery  of 
paaperism,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  Boards  of  Guardians  were  no  longer 
edocatkRud  authorities ;  but  he  must  obey  the  law,  and  he  bad  to  deal  with  them 
as  edueatiooal  authorities. 

^  L(»d  Spencer  pointed  out  to  the  deputation  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  would 
be  neoe«ai7  in  oraer  to  deed  with  the  grievanoe. — 2Vme«,  July  13, 1881." 

N  2 
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recognise,  in  granting  relief,  the  weekly  income  received  from 
the  club ;  others  do  so  only  to  half  the  amount  of  the  sick  pay  ; 
others  treat  it  as  property,  and  diminish  the  relief  given  acconi- 
ingly.  Medical  relief  only  is  allowed  in  some  Unions  ;  in  others^ 
the  sickness-pay  is  regarded  as  specially  intended  for  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  the  ordinary  amount  of  relief  is  given  to  the  wife 
and  children.  They  believe  that  so  far  from  habits  of  providence 
being  encouraged  by  the  Guardians  making  a  distinction  between 
sickness  provision  and  other  property,  '^  the  opposite  effect  i» 
more  likely  to  be  produced."  '^  If  two  cases  similar  in  every 
other  respect  presented  themselves  (the  one  that  of  a  man  in  a 
club,  the  other  not)  it  would  no  doubt  be  advisable  to  draw  a 
distinction  in  favour  of  the  provident  man,"  but  they  ^'  think  it 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  in  the  matter  which  should 
not  conflict  with  the  principle  of  the  Poor-law,  that  every  per- 
son has  a  legal  right  to  have  his  necessities  relieved,  without 
regard  to  his  deserts."  They  think  that  ^'  relief  cannot  depend 
upon  any  such  adventitious  circumstances  as  a  membership  of 
a  Friendly  Society."  The  Commissioners  also  note  that  the 
favour  shown  to  members  of  one  kind  of  Friendly  Society  must 
be  shown  to  all,  for  the  Guardians  have  no  means  of  discrimi- 
nating between  good  societies  and  bad. 

Surely,  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  Guardians  in  deciding  on 
the  kind  of  relief  to  be  given,  the  information  about  the  in- 
surance of  the  applicant  and  the  description  of  club  to  whicb 
he  belongs,  are  important.  They  have  a  right  to  know  what 
sort  of  applicant  they  are  dealing  with,  fully  conceding  that 
he  is  to  have  relief  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the 
Poor-law.  Shall  it  be  out-relief,  or  the  House,  for  instance? 
If  he  is  a  worthless  fellow,  who  lets  his  wife  and  children  starve 
while  he  has  been  drinking  or  gambling,  the  Guardians  wilt 
not  be  likely  to  give  him  assistance  other  than  the  House. 
The  treatment  is  different  of  an  applicant  who  is  under  the  visi- 
tation of  illness  in  his  family  or  other  distress,  and  who  is  known 
to  be  a  respectable  man.  The  Board  would  not  order  him  the 
House.  In  either  case  the  relief  is  given,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  local  administration  that  some  discretion  as  to 
the  mode  of  relief  is  vested  in  the  Board.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  the  case  of  applicants  who  are  members  of 
benefit  clubs,  no  information  to  enable  Guardians  to  discrimi- 
nate between  good  and  bad  societies  has  been  forthcoming  in 
consequence  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission.  No  greater 
encouragement  could  be  given  to  the  establishment  and  man- 
agement of  good  clubs,  and  to  the  discouragement  of  unsound 
ones,  than  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  that  it 
would  not  be  in  his  favour  if  he  came  before  the  Board   a& 
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a  member  of  a  society  which  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  by  law,  or  which  was  so  framed  and  managed  as  to 
{Moperise  iU  members. 

On  the  mere  groond  that  the  information  would  be  serviceable 
to  the  Guardians,  but  not  forgetting  its  far  greater  service  to 
the  poor,  I  desire  again  to  draw  attention  to  my  suggestion, 
whidi  elicited  the  approval  of  four  of  the  Commissioners, 
namely,  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  Mr.  Bircham,  Mr.  Patteson,  and 
the  lamented  Mr.  Evan  M.  Richards,  *'  that  there  should  be  a 
local  pablication  of  societies,  distinguishing  good  from  bad." 

^  We  are  not  unmindful,"  say  these  gentlemen,  '^  that  there 
may  be  border  cases,  and  di£Bculty  in  drawing  the  line  between 
those  societies  which  may  or  may  not  be  entitled  to  the  better- 
class  certificate.  But  it  is  the  very  end  of  all  the  additional 
caxe  which  is  recommended  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  and 
the  distinction  established  by  some  one ;  and  if  it  be  di£Bcult 
for  the  Registrar,  with  all  his  means  of  knowledge  and  dis- 
crimination, to  do  it,  we  apprehend  that  the  task  will  be,  as 
heretofore  impossible,  for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  that  we 
shall  Gontinae  to  have  a  large  majority  of  our  societies,  although 
there  may  be  vast  numbers  constantly  joining  them,  insolvent 
and  onequal  to  their  engagements.  Whereas  there  might  be  in 
the  simple  tangible  fact  of  a  discriminating  certificate  something 
which  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  could  appreciate,  some- 
thing which  might  point  them; to  the  good  and  guide  them 

from  the  bad We  are  aware  that  objection  to  this  course 

will  be  more  or  less  widely  entertained,  on  the  ground  that  in 
adopting  it  the  State  would  incur  undue  responsibilities." 
After  answering  this  objection,  which  the  Commission  generally 
appear  to  have  been  much  more  concerned  about  than  they 
need,  for  there  is  very  little  in  it  beyond  supposition,  they  con- 
tinue. .  .  •  *^It  seems  to  us  that  the  State  will  undertake  a 
far  greater  responsibility  if  it  shrink  from  the  simplest  mode  of 
informing  the  public  what  in  its  opinion  are  good  and  trust- 
worthy societies.  Even  the  educated  public  are,  and  are  likely 
to  continue,  far  too  ignorant  of  these  matters  to  justify  an 
opinion  that  the  mere  publication,  without  criticism,  of  tables, 
acconnts  and  reports  will,  for  practical  purposes,  show  the 
difference  between  the  good  societies  and  the  bad.  We  are 
therefore  opposed  to  stamping  good  and  bad  with  the  same 
registration  mark,  and  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  open 
discrimination  which  we  suggest  may  be  undertaken  with  risk 
and  with  great  pablic  usefulness,  especially  if  when  publishing 
tn  the  respective  local  districts  ^^  such  particulars  founded  on  the 
retoms  and  valuations  of  societies  as  they  may  deem  fit,  '^  the 
Registrars  with  every  available  frequency  set  forth  that : — 
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^^  (1)  No  certificate  implies  a  guarantee  of  solvency. 

^'(2)  Class  A  comprises  societies  which  have  conformed 
with  all  requirements  of  the  law,  and  are  acting  upon  tables 
of  contribution  and  benefit  approved  for  their  use.  .  •  • 

'^  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  presently  come  to  pass  that 
all  societies  would  be  divided  in  an  appreciable  manner  into  two 
classes  only,  societies  presumably  sound,  ^  Class  A,'  and  societies 
as  to  the  soundness  of  which  nothing  could  be  predicated. 
...  As  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  subject  advanced, 
these  societies  would  respectively  gain  and  lose  favour  with  the 
public  accordingly."  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  best 
publication  would  be  by  way  of  annual  advertisement  of  a  list 
of  societies  of  ^^  Class  A  "  in  the  local  newspapers,  which  would 
thus  keep  the  members  informed  of  that  of  which  they  would 
probably  hear  nothing  through  the  Reports  on  Friendly  Societies. 

In  the  event  of  a  National  or  Post-Office  Friendly  Society 
being  offered  to  labourers,  membership  in  the  same,  or  in  any 
society  of  Class  A,  would  not  tell  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
applicant  for  relief.  That  applications  will  be  occasionally 
made  from  some  unfortunate  persons  whose  insurance  provision 
is  unexceptionable,  is  but  too  probable.  The  Guardians  would 
know  how  to  deal  with  them.  Their  line  of  action  would  lose 
the  charm  of  variety,  and  we  should  have  uniform  treatment  in 
lieu  of  disorder  and  error.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this 
could  conflict  with  the  principle  of  the  Poor-law,  **  that  every 
person  has  a  legal  right  to  have  his  necessities  relieved,  without 
regard  to  his  deserts." 

Inasmuch  as  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  another  system  of 
relief  for  the  destitute  in  lieu  of  the  Poor-law,  let  us  try  to 
improve  it,  wherever  it  is  shown  to  be  deficient,  and  administer 
it  as  well  as  we  can.  But  together  with  a  strict  and  wholesome 
administration  of  the  relief,  let  the  assistance  of  the  State  be  no 
longer  withheld  in  providing  the  care,  supervision,  and  manage- 
ment which  the  poorer  class  of  labourers  of  this  country  greatly 
need,  and  which  in  time  they  would  value  highly.  I  have  shown 
that  the  sums  they  contrive  to  pay  for  their  benefits,  so  called, 
are  sufficient,  if  duly  secured  to  them,  to  provide  an  inde- 
pendence, humble  indeed,  but  far  superior  in  every  way  to 
that  maintenance  which  they  may  claim,  when  nothing  else 
remains,  from  the  State.  Such  a  provision  as  is  here  pleaded 
for  them,  being  honestly  acquired  by  their  own  exertion  and 
prudence,  will  raise  the  moral  and  social  character  of  the  poor 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  This  is  no  mere  theory,  but  matter  of 
experience,  though  far  from  common  among  them.  I  have  again 
called  attention  to  the  superiority  of  this  system  to  that  in  common 
use,  for  the  due  protection  and  administration  of  the  nek  fund  ; 
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and  I  lay  some  stress  on  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  institute  any  examination  into  it,  and  report 
upon  the  same,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption.  I  further  submit 
that  such  a  system  having  been  in  satisfactory  use  in  certain 
counties  for  considerably  more  than  half  a  century  is  as  well 
adapted  to  the  whole  of  the  country  as  to  any  portion  of  it,  and 
may  with  advantage  be  so  adapted.  The  defects  in  the  Poor- 
law  which  the  Commissioners  noticed,  relating  to  the  inci- 
dence and  collection  of  the  poor-rates  on  cottage  occupiers,  are 
again  urged  on  public  attention.  Certain  facilities  by  which 
an  improvement  may  be  obtained  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
applicants  for  relief  who  are  members  of  benefit  societies,  have 
also  been  pointed  out.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  nothing  has 
been  done  to  carry  out  suggestions  relating  to  the  Poor-law  and 
to  the  extension  of  insurance  other  than  sickness-pay,  through 
the  Post-Office,  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

The  appeal  made  in  these  pages  for  the  support  of  those  who 
may  have  viewed  with  groundless  alarm  efiorts  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  insurances  suited  to  the  labouring  classes,  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  altogether  in  vain.  The  claim  for  their  assistance 
can  be  placed  on  no  lower  ground  than  the  right  discharge  of 
our  common  duty  to  those  whom  we  have  always  with  us,  '^  the 
poor,  who  will  never  cease  out  of  the  land." 


APPENDIX. 

At  the  Conference  on  Thrift,  held  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1881,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  it  was  resolved  '^  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  Post  Office  for  providing,  on  sound  economical 
principles,  a  cheaper,  safer,  and  simpler  means  of  industrial 
insurance  than  at  present  exists."  The  proposal  to  establish 
sickness-pay  was  not  discussed  on  the  occasion. 


Memorial  as  follows : — 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES'  COMMISSION. 

The  Memoeial  of  the  Undebsigned 
Showeth, 

That  in  view  of  a  strict  and  wholesome  administration  of  the  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  together  with  the  advancing  rate  of  labourers'  wages,  the 
provision  of  a  self-supporting  system  of  Insurance  for  Sickness  and  Old  Age, 
and  for  Burial  Money  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists,  of  importance 
to  such  labourers  as  are  at  present  upon  the  verge  of  pauperism,  and  who 
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might  avail  themselves  of  the  same  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  amount  now 
expended  by  them  in  unsound  and  uncertified  Benefit  Societies. 

That  your  Memorialists  therefore  respectfully  urge  on  your  attention ; 

(1.)  That  the  provisions  of  the  27th  &  28th  Vict.  cap.  43  should  be  extended 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  to  industrious  labourers  insurances  suited  to 
their  requirements  under  the  supervision  of  Government  and  by  means  of  the 
Post  Office. 

(2.)  That  the  alleged  difficulties  relating  to  Sickness  Pay  will  be  found, 
as  your  Memorialists  believe,  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and  are  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  management  and  administration  of  sickness-pay 
being  undertaken  and  efficiently  discharged  by  the  Post  Office. 

(3.)  That  the  proposal  to  grant  Endowments  through  the  Post  Office  should 
also  receive  the  support  of  your  Conunission. 

(4.)  That  your  Memorialists  further  submit  that  the  Certificate  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  of  weight 
in  determining  the  trustworthiness  of  Friendly  Societies. 

(Signatures  following.) 


At  a  Conference  of  Chairmen  and*  Yice-Chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  held  at  Bristol  on 
November  29th  ult.,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Earl  Nelson,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  carried  unanimously : — 

'*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  if  the  Government  could  provide  an 
Insurance  Society  for  Sickness  and  Old  Age  for  the  wage-earning  class,  it 
would  be  a  most  effectual  mode  of  checking  pauperism  and  of  ultimately 
reducing  it  within  very  narrow  dimensions.'* 

(Signed)    NELSON. 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  at  other  Poor  Law  Conferences. 


Advantages  under  the  amended  law  1875,  now  afforded  to 
Registered  Friendly  Societies. 

A  Society  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies*  Acts  has  the  following 
•advantages  over  an  unregistered  Society  for  the  like  purposes. 

(1.)  It  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of  property  in  the  names  of 
trustees,  such  property  passing  from  one  trustee  to  another,  except  in  the 
<case  of  Stock  in  the  Funds  or  copyholds,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees*  names. 

(2.)  Whilst  the  only  criminal  remedy  against  fraud  by  its  members  open 
to  an  unregistered  Society  is  confined  to  larceny  or  embezzlement,  a  registmd 
Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  whenever  any  person 

1.  Obtains  possession  of  any  of  its  property  by  false  representation  or 

imposition ; 

2.  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  withholds  or  misapplies  it ; 

3.  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  such  property  to  purposes  other  f^n 

those  expressed  or  directed  by  the  Rules  and  authorised  by  the  Act. 

The  penalty  being  a  fine  not  exceeding  20Z.  and  costs,  and  in 

default  of  payment  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for 

not  exceeding  three  months. 

(3.)  If  an  Officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or 

if  an  execution  is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  has  money  or  property  of  the 

Society  in  his  possession,  by  virtue  of  his  office  the  trustees  of  the  Society  are 

entitled  to  claim  such  money  or  property  in  preference  to  any  other  creditoiSt 

(4.)  If  the  Society  has  Stock  in  the  Funds  in  the  names  of  trusteeti  tod 
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ft  trustee  is  away  from  the  United  RiDgdom,  becomes  bankrupt,  &c.,  or  a 

liutttic,  dies  or  bas  been  removed,  or  if  it  is  unknown  whether  he  is  alive 

<v  dead,  a  registered  Society,  instead  of  having  to  apply  to  the  High  Court 

^  Justice,  or  to  take  any  other  proceedings,  which  it  would  have  to  do  if 

^^'stered,  can  have  the  money  transferred  by  direction  of  the  Chief 

^^fitrar  on  payment  of  11.  fee. 
(5.)  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  stamp 

"Uties. 

^  (6.)  The  Society  can  admit  members  under  21  fbut  above  16)  and  take 

hiikding  receipts  from  them,  which  would  otherwise  oe  of  no  effect 

(7.)  In  a  registered  Friendly  Society  the  Certificates  of  Birth  or  Death 
^  niembers,  or  of  any  other  persons  insured,  or  to  be  insured  with  it,  cost 
^7  Is. ;  or  when  several  certi6cates  of  the  same  death  are  applied  for  at  the 
^'^iQe  time,  6d.  for  any  certificate  after  the  first. 

,^(B.)  A  registered  Society  has  the  privilege  of  investing  money  with  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners. 

(9.)  It  has  certain  special  privileges  in  the  holding  of  copyhold  property. 
^  (10.)  If  it  invests  money  on  Mortgage,  such  Mortgages  can  be  discharged 
Vf  ft  in^re  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

(11.)  Its  ofiicers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  up  all  money 
'^:>r  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice,  and  may  be  compelled  to 
^0  80  either  by  the  County  Court  or  the  Magistrates. 

(12.)  Disputes  may  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own  rules 
^onless  in  the  case  of  certain  collecting  Societies),  or  if  no  decision  is  made 
within  forty  days  after  a  decision  is  applied  for  by  the  County  Court  or  the 
Magistrates,  or  if  both  parties  desire  it,  and  the  rules  do  not  forbid,  by  the 
Bedstrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

(13.)  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 
lewdly  insiuring  money  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and  children  for  their 
fimeial  ezi^enses,  without  having  an  insurable  interest  in  their  lives  (such 
insurances  are  void  by  Act  of  Parliament,  if  effected  with  an  unregistered 
Society). 

(14.)  Members  of  Registered  Societies  may  (unless  in  benevolent  Societies 
or  Working  Men's  Clubs)  dispose  at  death  of  sums  payable  by  the  Society  not 
exceeding  50/.  by  written  nomination  without  a  Will,  and  this  nomination 
mav  be  made  by  youths  of  16,  who  cannot  make  a  Will  till  they  are  21. 

(15.)  Where  there  is  no  Will  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees  may  dis- 
tribute sums  under  50/.  without  Letters  of  Administration  being  taken  out  (a 
person  who  should  do  so  in  any  other  case  would  make  himself  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  deceased). 

(16.)  The  Society  is  entitled,  without  being  in  anywise  compelled  so  to  do, 
to  call  in  the  services  of  the  Public  Auditors  for  the  auditing  of  its  accounts, 
and  those  of  the  Public  Valuers  for  the  valuing  of  its  assets  and  liabilities,  at 
fixed  rates  of  fees. 

(17.)  Its  rules,  and  other  important  documents  relating  to  it,  are  placed 
on  record  in  a  Public  OfiBce,  from  whence  authentic  copies  can  be  obtained, 
which  are  evidence  in  any  Court  of  Justice.  This  is  of  great  consequence  in 
proving  title  to  land,  and  in  cases  of  prosecution  by  the  Society. 

No  fee  is  payable  on  the  registry  of  a  Friendly  Society,  a  Benevolent 
Society,  a  Working  Men's  Club,  or  a  Cattle  Insurance  Society,  or  a  branch  of 
any  such  body,  or  on  the  registry  of  any  amendment  of  its  rules  (which  must, 
however,  be  supported  by  a  statutory  declaration),  or  of  any  notice  of  change 
of  OfiBce,  or  of  the  appointment  of  trustees. 

Institutions  formed  since  1875  for  extending  safe  insurances 
to  labourers,  and  otherwise  improving  the  facilities  for  such 
insurances. 
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NATIONAL  PROVIDENCE  LEAGUE. 

For  Promoting  National  Compulsory  Insurance  against  Jhstitviion  in 

Sickness,  Infirmity ,  and  Old  Age, 

President :  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbubt. 
Treasurer :  Captain  W.  H.  Moseley,  Ashley  Arnewood,  Lymington. 

Secretary :  J.  L.  Uttebton,  Esq. 
Offices :  Lancaster  House,  The  Savoy,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

London,  March,  1880. 

The  large  amount  of  public  attention  which  has  been  directed,  both  in  this 
and  other  countries,  to  the  subject  of  National  Insurance  (as  a  means  of 
assuring  individual  independence,  and  thus  diminishing  Pauperism),  as  well 
as  the  wide  acceptance  among,  thinking  men  of  the  principle  at  least  of  the 
proposal,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  **  National  Irovidence  League."  Its 
objects  are  to  disseminate  information  and  create  opinion  in  favour  of  some 
such  measure  of  National  Insurance  as  that  set  forth  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lewery 
Blackley  in  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

The  Council  ask  assistance  for  the  objects  of  the  League  in  any  or  all  of  the 
following  ways : — 

1.  By  joining  or  co-operating  with  the  Central  Council  in  London,  and 

the  various  County  Committees,  and  by  aiding  the  cause  by  personal 
influence  and  by  public  or  private  advocacy. 

2.  By  contributing  donations  and  annual  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 

expenditure  of  the  League,  which  must  be  necessarily  large,  as,  in 
order  to  bring  prominently  before  the  national  mind  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  much  information  must  be  published  and  distributed 
gratuitously.  It  is  also  intended  to  organise  committees  in  each 
county,  and  to  arrange  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  an  extensive 
and  systematic  scale. 


NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 
ALLIANCE  OF  REGISTERED  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

Established  1878. 

President :  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Nobthootb,  Bart,  M.P. 

Vice-President :  "Wtndham  S.  Pobtal,  Esq. 

Secretary :  Mr.  Fox,  Winchester. 

Object. 

To  facilitate  and  develope  the  work  of  Friendly  Societies : 

a.  By  promoting  Mutual  Agency  and  Correspondence  between  Societies 

in  Alliance. 
h.  By  offering  to  Managers  and  Members  the  means  of  conferring  and 

advising  together  on  subjects  requiring  mutual  assistanoe  or  the 

attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Societies  join  for  all  or  some  of  the  following  purposes,  viz. : — 

1.  Supervision  during  Sickness  of  Members  of  one  Society  when  reaiding 

in  the  District  of  another. 

2.  Enquiries  as  to  Parties  claiming  Benefits. 

3.  Payment  of  Sick-pay,  Burial  Money,  or  other  Benefits. 

4.  Medical  Attendance. 


(    187    ) 

VL— il  JairUStock  Farm  in  the  Netherlands.  By  H.  M. 
JBNKINS9  F.G.S.y  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  Editor  of  the 
Joumal. 

[Reprinted  firom  the '  Beport  on  the  Agricnltare  of  the  Netherlands '  to  the 

Boyal  Gommiasion  on  Agriculture.] 

This  farm  is  situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  of 
South  Beveland  (Zeeland),  and  is  described  here  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  success  which  may  attend  the  judicious  application  of 
capital  to  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  land. 

In  the  year  1809,  23  merchants  of  Rotterdam  formed  them- 
selves into  a  company,  and  purchased  of  the  Government,  at  a 
public  sale,  a  tract  of  land  which  was  under  water  at  high  tide, 
but  exposed  at  the  extreme  ebb.  The  price  paid  was  650,000 
guilders  (54,000Z.),  and  half  a  million  guilders  (over  40,000/.) 
were  spent  in  building  sea  walls,  making  a  canal,  and  doing 
other  necessary  works  for  the  protection  and  drainage  of  the 
land.  The  total  capital  of  the  company  is  1,500,000  guilders 
(125,000/.),  of  which  the  balance,  about  30,000/.  (360,000 
guilders),  is  employed  as  farm  capital.  The  total  extent  of 
the  polder  *  is  1600  hectares  (4000  acres),  but  about  150  hectares 
belong  to  other  proprietors,  including  one  discontented  share- 
holder, who  was  paid  out  in  land.  There  are  now  70  shares 
held  by  about  30  shareholders  or  more. 

The  amount  of  profit  on  these  1450  hectares  (about  3600 
acres)  divided  annually  between  the  shareholders,  in  the  years 
1870  to  1878  inclusive,  averaged  110,000  guilders  (over  9000/.). 
These  figures  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

Capital  employed  on  3600  acres,  30,000/.  =  8/.  6^.  8e/.  per 

acre. 

Land  and  dykes,  &c.,  cost  94,000?.  at  4  per  cent.  £ 

(equal  to  rather  more  than  17.  per  acre)t    ..      ..  3760 

Capital  30,000;.  at  6  per  cent  ^      1500 

5260 
Deduct  above  from  total  profits      9000 


Making  farmer's  profit  of  over  11,  per  acre,  or  more 

than  12  per  cent  ou  the  capital  of  30,0007.        ..  £3740 

This  result  will  doubtless  astonish  some  English  farmers,  and 
it  will  be  useful  to  describe  the  operations  by  which  it  has  been 

*  A  polder  is  a  tract  of  land  brought  into  cultivation  after  having  been  pro- 
tected from  inundation  by  means  of  embankments.' 

t  In  comparing  this  rent  with  that  paid  by  tenant-farmers,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  company  have  to  pay  the  polder  taxes  and  the  land  tax, 
whereas  the  tenant-fiirmers  do  not.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  polder  taxes  alone 
amount  to  an  average  of  over  15s.  per  acre. 
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obtained.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  state  that  bj  common 
consent  the  success  of  the  farming  is  chiefly  due  to  the  ability, 
knowledge,  and  energy  of  the  director,  Mr.  G.  J,  van  den  Bosch, 
to  whom  I  am  very  much  indebted  for  submitting  to  a  prolonged 
cross-examination  on  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  have  already 
given,  and  those  which  I  am  now  about  to  state. 

The  land  is  an  alluvial  clay  with  generally  a  sandy  subsoil, 
and  when  it  was  first  reclaimed  the  ditches  necessary  to  carry 
off  the  water  occupied  9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface.  The 
polder,  however,  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water,  and 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  to  carry  off  the  land  drainage 
by  means  of  a  self-acting  sluice  -  at  the  sea  wall.  This  sluice 
opens  by  the  pressure  of  the  inland  water  at  low  tide.  Thus 
the  expense  of  pumping  has  been  avoided.  This  fortunate 
situation  has  enabled  pipe-draining  to  be  used  ;  and  from  1852, 
when  this  kind  of  drainage  was  commenced,  to  1878,  nearly 
2400  acres  were  drained,  and  200  acres  of  surface,  formerly 
occupied  by  ditches,  were  brought  into  the  cultivated  area. 
The  drains  are  about  4  feet  deep,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  has 
averaged  nearly  12/.  per  hectare,  or  4/.  16^.  per  acre.  On  the 
average,  the  company  spends  annually  about  2500/.  in  drainage 
and  other  improvement  works,  but  the  exceptional  season  of 
1879  did  so  much  damage  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
borrow  about  8000/.  to  carry  out  works  of  reparation  of  pressing 
necessity.  The  repayment  of  this  sum,  with  interest,  will  of 
course  affect  the  balance  of  profit  available  for  payment  as  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders  for  the  next  few  years. 

Of  the  3600  acres  belonging  to  the  company,  all  but  about 
250  acres  are  comprised  in  the  Wilhelmina  Folder,  properly  so 
called.  The  small  remnant  is  a  portion  of  the  East  Beveland 
Polder,  which  is  one  of  those  known  as  a  ^^ polder  calamitetue.*^ 
The  maintenance  of  that  polder  is  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  proprietors  can  be  compelled  to  pay  any  tax  that 
may  be  levied  by  the  State  for  such  maintenance,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  one-half  of  the  rent  value  (with  20  per  cent  added, 
minus  the  land  tax).  Thus,  a  piece  of  land  in  this  polder  worth 
100/.  per  annum  would  be  charged,  say,  6/.  as  land  tax.  One- 
half  of  the  difference  would  be  47/.,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the 
assumed  net  value  would  be  nearly  19/.  Thus  the  maximum 
amount  of  polder  tax  payable  would  be  nearly  66/.  per  annum  on 
land  worth  100/.  per  annum  to  rent.  If  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  land  and  the  dykes  in  proper  condition  exceeds  this  sum, 
the  surplus  is  p^id  by  the  State. 

With  the  exception  of  this  isolated  portion  of  250  acres,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  dykes  and  other  drainage  machinery  of 
the  Wilhelmina  Polder  varies  from  about  13s,  to  lis.  per  acre 
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per  annum  (20  to  25  guilders  per  hectare).  In  addition  to  this, 
the  owners  of  the  Wilhelmina  Polder,  having  a  contingent 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  East  Beveland  Polder,  are 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  ahout  1^.  Zd,  per  acre  per  annum  for  the 
mamtenance  of  the  latter. 

The  farm  is  divided  into  rectangular  fields  of  from  20  to  25 
acres  each,  separated  by  neatly  trimmed  thorn-hedges,  and  they 
Piesent  a  perfect  picture  of  agricultural  neatness  and  symmetry. 
The  absence  of  the  ditches,  which  are  so  general  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  several  other  features  which  will  appear  in  the 
following  pages,  made  one  think  more  of  Holderness  than  of 
Holland;  but  I  was  assured  that  I  was  the  first  Englishman 
'•^ho  had  ever  visited  the  Wilhelmina  Polder. 

Of  the  3600  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  company,  about 
^OOO  are  under  the  plough,  and  the  remainder  in  permanent 
^t^  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  required  for 
^^boorers'  cottages,  gardens,  and  potato  ground. 

When  first  reclaimed,  colza  (rape-seed)  is  generally  the  crop 
^rst  taken ;  but  in  some  cases  the  land  is  so  salt  that  it  must  be 
l^astored  for  some  time.  Afterwards,  the  rotation  on  the  lighter 
^^nd  is  m  seven-course,  viz.  (1)  turnips,  (2)  chevalier  barley,  (3) 
"^etches,  (4)  rye,  (5)  potatoes,  (6)  beans,  (7)  rye.  Between  30 
^nd  40  acres  of  lucerne  are  also  sown  on  the  light  land  in  the 
Vieans,  and  the  crop  remains  down  7  years,  then  going  again 
into  the  rotation. 

The  heavy  land  is  cropped  on  a  course  of  21  years'  duration, 
including  2  years'  seeds  and  2  years'  red  clover,  the  following 
1)eing  the  usual  succession  of  crops  : — (1)  peas,  (2)  wheat,  (3) 
roots,  (4)  beans,  (5)  wheat,  (6)  oats  and  red  clover,  (7)  red 
clover,  (8)  peas,  (9)  winter  barley,  (10)  beans  and  carraways, 
(11)  carraways,  (12)  carraways,  (13)  peas,  (14)  wheat  and  red 
clover,  (15)  red  clover,  (16)  oats,  (17)  roots,  (18)  beans,  (19) 
wheat  and  artificial  grass,  (20)  grass,  (21)  grass. 

The  mixture  of  seed  sown  is  about  35  lbs.  per  acre,  of  which 
one-half  is  clover  seed  (viz.  a  little  red,  but  mostly  white,. 
hybrid,  and  yellow),  and  the  remaining  half  is  a  mixture  of  rye- 
grass and  Timothy.  About  25  acres  of  the  grass  is  mown 
annually,  and  the  rest  pastured  by  cattle  and  sheep,  the  former 
being  on  from  May  until  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August.  E)ach  shift  on  the  heavy  land  consists  of  about  135 
acres,  so  that  the  light  arable  laud  cannot  measure  more  than 
about  170  acres.  The  '^  root-crops "  consist  of  112  acres  of 
mangolds,  15  to  18  of  turnips  and  swedes,  50  of  flax  once  in  the 
rotation,  20  of  maize,  a  few  acres  of  cabbage,  70  to  100  of 
potatoes,  35  to  50  of  sugar-beet,  and  50  acres  let  to  the  labourers. 
The  sugar-beet  is   sold  to  the  sugar   factories,  and   in    1879, 
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45  acres  were  grown  and  gave  an  average  yield  of  only  10  tons 
per  acre,  whereas  the  general  average  is  16  tons.  The  price 
obtained  is  only  16^.  id.  per  ton,  bat  then  Mr.  van  den  Bosch 
buys  back  diffusion  pulp  at  bs.  per  ton,  and  press  pulp  at  10^. 
per  ton.  In  1879  he  stipulated  for  600  tons  of  the  latter  at  that 
price,  so  that  he  actually  bought  one-third  more  feeding^material 
than  he  sold,  and  at  a  very  advantageous  price. 

As  maize  is  rarely  grown  in  England  as  a  fodder  crop,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  land  is  prepared  as  for  mangolds.  The 
stubbles  are  steam-cultivated  after  harvest,  and  ploughed  by 
horses  or  steam  in  November.  At  the  end  of  March  the  land 
is  harrowed,  and  in  April  it  is  put  in  ridges.  Fourteen  tons 
per  acre  of  farmyard-manure  is  generally  used,  but  sometimes  a 
smaller  quantity  supplemented  by  dissolved  guano.  As  a  rule, 
however,  dissolved  guano,  or  a  mixture  of  dissolved  bones  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  is  only  used  for  wheat  or  oats,  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  more  than  1^  cwt.  per  acre. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  peas  are  grown  after  carraways  and 
after  seeds.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  a  blue  sort,  and  last 
year  this  was  the  only  crop  that  fetched  a  high  price.  These 
blue  peas  are  extensively  used  for  domestic  and  naval  purposes, 
and  as  the  yield  is  nearly  40  bushels  per  acre,  the  retum  is 
highly  satisfactory.  About  3  bushels  per  acre  are  drilled  by  a 
Hornsby's  machine.  They  are  first  horse-hoed,  then  hand-hoed 
several  times  at  a  cost  of  As,  per  acre  each  time.  The  same 
system  is  applied  to  all  crops  except  roots,  which  are  horse-hoed 
several  times. 

The  peas  are  gathered  about  the  second  week  in  July,  and 
the  land  is  steam-cultivated  and  crossed  soon  afterwards,  har- 
rowed, and  left  for  the  weeds  to  rot.  In  the  middle  of  September 
it  is  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  in  October  drilled  with  wheat 
or  winter  barley,  the  seed  being  harrowed  in.  Mr.  van  den 
Bosch  sows  either  Essex  rough  chaff,  Rivett's,  or  Zeeland  wheat, 
using  6  pecks  per  acre ;  and  he  finds  that  the  first  gives  an 
average  yield  of  6  to  7  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  native 
sort,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  sprout  in  wet  harvests.  A  good 
crop  is  45  bushels,  but  in  some  years  it  measures  more.* 

Harvesting  is  done  partly  with  the  sickle  and  partly  with 
machines, — Hornsby's,  Howard's,  Samuelson's,  and  Johnston's 
being  all  in  use.  The  cost  of  reaping  with  the  sickle  is  %s,  to 
IO5.  per  acre,  including  sheafing,  binding,  and  stooking,  which 
operations  alone  cost  about  3^.  4ef.  per  acre  when  the  crop  is  cut 
by  machine.  During  harvest  a  labourer  can  earn  15«.  per  week, 
his  wife  10^.,  and  a  child  up  to  5^. 


*  In  1874  the  crop  of  wbeat  ayeiaged  50  bushels  per  acre. 
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Roots  are  not  fed  on  the  land,  but  are  carried  and  stored  in 
October  and  November.  After  having  been  manured,  the  land 
is  ploughed  by  horses ;  in  the  spring  it  is  harrowed  and  drilled 
with  b«uis  14  to  16  inches  apart,  there  being  one  row  of  carra- 
wajs  between  each  row  of  beans.  A  little  over  3  bushels  of 
beans  and  about  5  lbs.  of  carrawaj-seed  are  used  per  acre.  The 
carrawaj  being  a  biennial  plant,  it  does  not  give  a  crop  the  same 
jear  as  the  beans,  but  its  after-cultivation  is  very  economical,  as 
it  consists  simply  of  horse-hoeing  and  hand-weeding.  The  only 
difficulty  consists  in  harvesting  the  seed,  as  it  is  so  liable  to  be 
shed,  especially  in  sunshine  or  very  dry  weather.  Consequently, 
so  much  seed  is  shed  that  it  is  generally  found  profitable  to  take 
a  second,  being  a  self-sown,  crop  on  the  same  land  the  follow- 
ing year.     The  crop  amounts  to  from  10  to  12  cwts.  of  seed. 

The  preparation  of  the  bean  and  carraway  stubble  for  wheat 
is  the  same  as  that  just  described  in  the  case  of  the  pea  stubble, 
while  for  oats  the  wheat  stubble  is  either  steam-cultivated  once, 
or  ploughed  two  or  three  times  by  horses.  Oats  are  sown 
towards  the  end  of  March,  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  being  used, 
and  an  average  crop  would  be  from  55  to  65  bushels. 

Cattle. — ^There  are  350  cattle  of  all  ages,  namely,  80  cows, 
about  80  feeding  animals,  viz.  20  cast  cows,  20  heifers,*  and  40 
bullocks ;  40  two-year-olds,  70  to  80  yearlings,  and  80  to  90 
calves.  The  calves  drop  all  the  year  round,  and  the  milk  is  sold 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Goes  at  8  cents  per  litre  (about 
7|J.  per  gallon).  The  bulls  are  either  pure  Shorthorns  or  a  cross 
of  Shorthorn  and  Dutch.  The  system  is  to  take  three  crosses  of 
pure  blood  and  then  to  use  a  cross-bred  bull.  Mr.  van  den 
Bosch  is  now  about  to  buy  some  North  Holland  cows,  in  order 
to  g^t  fresh  Dutch  blood.  The  cross-bred  cows  milk  as  well  as 
the  pure  Dutch,  and  the  production  of  milk  in  the  herd  averages 
about  600  gallons  per  head  per  annum,  although  he  cannot  put 
them  on  grass.  His  neighbour,  with  similar  cattle,  obtains  775 
gallons  per  head,  as  he  has  some  good  grass-land.  The  cows 
are  milked  morning  and  evening,  and  their  food  consists  in 
winter  of  cut  straw  with  pulped  mangolds,  beetroot  pulp,  and 
9  lbs.  per  diem  of  cakes  made  of  ground  linseed  and  pea-,  bean-, 
and  maize-meal,  all  steamed  together  and  made  into  cakes  on 
the  farm.  In  the  summer  they  go  on  the  artificial  grass.  He 
finds  hay  the  most  expensive  of  all  foods,  and  therefore  has  left 
off  using  it  for  cows,  but  reserves  it  for  calves  and  young  bulls. 
Calves  never  suck  their  dams,  but  get  milk  for  three  or  four 
months,  gradually  more  and  more  skimmed. 

Sheep. — ^The  flock  generally  consists  of  850  ewes,  as  many 
Iambs,  and  as  many  feeding  sheep  (including  about  300  to  350 
cast  ewes),  thus  making  a  total  of  about  2500  sheep.     The 
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breed  is  a  cross  of  various  degrees  between  the  Lincoln  and  the 
Flemish,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  Lambing- 
begins  about  the  middle  of  February  in  sheds ;  and  ewes  until 
that  time  get  mangolds  and  pulp,  with  an  allowance  of  oats  for 
six  weeks,  and  whenever  possible  they  take  a  daily  turn  on  the 
pastures.  During  the  lambing  season  they  have  also  a  portion 
of  hay.  As  shown  already,  the  produce  does  not  average  more 
than  a  lamb  to  a  ewe.  The  lambs  are  weaned  when  four 
months  old,  and  are  put  on  red  clover  until  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  ewe  lambs  go  on  the  grass-land  of  the  dykes,  where 
they  remain  until  the  next  summer,  except  that  in  winter  they 
are  housed  in  the  sheep-sheds,  and  fed  on  mangolds,  hay,  straw, 
and  pea-haulm ;  and  in  very  severe  weather  get  also  an  allow- 
ance of  oats.  The  feeding  sheep  are  moved  from  the  red  clover 
on  to  the  mixed  seeds,  and  get  oats  until  January.  In  September 
the  mixed  seeds  become  more  or  less  exhausted,  and  then  the 
sheep  get  cabbages  upon  them.  In  the  sheds,  where  they  are 
housed  at  night,  and  in  bad  weather  from  the  middle  of  October, 
they  get  pulp,  pulped  turnips,  and  kohl-rabi ;  but  in  January, 
the  turnips  and  kohl-rabi  being  exhausted,  they  get  mangolds 
and  pulp ;  and  one  home-made  cake  between  5,  i.e.  f  of  a  lb. 
per  head  per  day  ;  but  this  quantity  is  increased  a  little.  In 
May,  the  feeding  sheep  are  put  upon  red  clover  until  they  are 
sold,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  to  go  to  Deptford. 

The  prices  at  Deptford  are  said  to  be  lower  than  those  ruling 
at  Islington,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  sometimes  more  profit- 
able to  send  the  sheep  to  France.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  autumn  of  1879,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  for  cattle. 
In  fact,  the  price  of  cattle  was  then  so  low  that  practically  none 
went  from  Zeeland  to  England. 

The  average  yield  of  wool,  which  is  never  washed,  is  8  to 
10  lbs.  of  unwashed  wool  per  head  over  the  whole  of  the 
flock. 

Piffs  are  now  bdlng  done  away  with,  as  the  bulk  of  the  milk 
is  sold,  and  what  skim-milk  there  may  be  is  wanted  for  the 
calves. 

Horses. — There  are  96  working  horses  kept  on  the  farm,  and 
six  pairs  are  hired  from  some  tenants  of  the  company  who  rent 
grass-land  and  keep  8  or  10  cows,  and  add  to  their  earnings  by 
working  themselves  and  with  their  horses  on  the  company  s 
farms.  In  winter,  horses  are  kept  entirely  on  straw  unless  they 
are  at  work,  when  they  get  some  of  the  home-made  cakes  also. 
During  the  summer  they  receive  up  to  15  lbs.  of  cake  each  per 
diem  with  red  clover ;  and  at  night  they  are  turned  out  to  grass. 
In  the  autumn  they  have,  in  addition  to  cakes,  mangolds  and 
clover-hay ;  in  the  spring  only  clover-hay  and  cakes.     Beans 
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«nd  oats  are  added  during  harvest  time.  From  10  to  15  horses 
are  bred  annually,  and  are  brought  into  work  at  four  years  old. 
On  March  1st,  1879,  there  were  10  three-year-olds,  9  two-year- 
olds,  and  15  yearlings. 

Labour. — On  a  farm  where  nearly  200  people  are  employed 
all  the  year  round,  and  where  more  than  250  are  employed 
daring  the  harvest,  the  labour  question  must  be  one  of  serious 
importance.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  on  a  farm  so  thoroughly 
well-managed  in  all  respects,  the  Dutch  labourer  is  here  also  in 
a  very  inferior  position  to  his  English  representative. 

The  current  rate  of  wages  is  about  10^.  per  week  in  the 
summer;  but  from  December  1st  to  February  28th,  they  are 
about  1».  per  week  less.  Women  earn  a  trifle  more  than 
half  those  sums.  The  ploughmen,  who  live  in  the  bailiff's 
houses,  are  divided  into  five  classes : — the  head  ploughman  gets 
from  March  1st  to  December  1st,  15/.,  with  food  and  lodging ; 
the  second,  12Z.  10^. ;  third,  nearly  11/. ;  fourth,  9/.  3^.  4c/.;  fifth. 
It  10«.  The  bailiff  is  allowed  4lS,  6d.  per  head  per  week  to 
pay  for  their  food,  which  consists  of  bread  and  bacon  in  the 
morning,  potatoes  and  pork  for  dinner,  and  milk,  soup,  and 
bread  in  the  evening.  The  ploughmen  are  kept  and  fed  during 
the  winter  to  attend  to  the  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  generally 
receive  from  13^.  to  17^.  as  a  present. 

The  hours  of  work  are  from  6  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  but  during 
harvest  they  work  until  8.30  P.M.  They  take  their  meals  into 
the  fields  with  them,  and  the  day  is  divided  as  follows : — Work 
from  6  to  8  A.M.,  then  from  8.30  till  noon,  then  from  1  p.m.  till 
4,  then  from  4.15  until  6  P.M. 

The  rent  of  cottages  varies  from  1^.  to  1^.  id,  per  week,  and 
the  best  of  them  consist  of  one  room  about  13  feet  square.  On 
one  side  are  the  windows  and  the  door,  on  the  opposite  side  are 
two  box-beds  with  a  cupboard  between,  and  on  one  of  the  two 
remaining  sides  is  a  fire-place.  The  side  opposite  the  fireplace 
is  blank,  unless  the  wall  is  broken  by  a  door  leading  into  the 
lean-to  outhouse,  in  which  fuel,  potatoes,  and  other  such  matters 
are  stored.  The  pigstye  and  the  privy  are  separated  from  the 
cottage,  and  are  small  wooden  erections.  Some  of  these 
cottages  have  a  kind  of  loft  above,  in  which  the  labourers  store 
hay,  straw,  &c.  Those  with  large  families  who  have  this  addi- 
tional accommodation  utilise  it  as  a  sleeping-place  for  the  elder 
children,  who  sleep  on  the  hay  and  straw.  If  there  are  many 
children  in  a  cottage  without  a  loft,  four  are  stowed  into  one  bed 
by  placing  pillows  at  each  end.  Dutch  families  are  frequently 
large ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  boys  are  12  or  13  years  old 
they  are  sent,  if  possible,  to  a  farmer,  and  sleep  in  the  stables  or 
cowsheds,  or,  more  rarely,  as  at  Wilhelminadorp,  in  the  bailiff's 
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house.  Attached  to  the  cottages  is  a  garden  of  about  one-eighth 
of  an  acre  in  extent,  and  a  piece  of  potato-land  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  is  let  to  them  at  a  low  rate. 

The  day  labourers  live  chiefly  on  potatoes  and  bread.  They 
prefer  white  bread,  for  which  they  pay  about  3^.  per  lb.  They 
feed  their  own  pigs  and  eat  the  produce,  and  they  also  buy 
American  bacon,  which  is  very  cheap.  They  drink  weak  coffee 
and  a  little  gin. 

In  estimating  the  condition  of  the  labourer  on  this  farm,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  he  is  paid  only  for  the  time 
he  is  actually  at  work,  and  not  when  stopped  by  rain  or  other 
causes,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  although  Mr.  van  den  Bosch  has 
a  steam  threshing-machine,  he  threshes  a  great  deal  with  the 
flail  in  order  to  give  work  to  the  people,  although  the  work  is 
not  so  well  done  (except  in  the  case  of  beans),  and  is  more 
expensive. 

As  to  whether  the  labourer  has  improved  either  in  mind, 
body,  or  estate,  Mr.  van  den  Bosch  informs  me  *'  that  they  are 
in  a  better  condition  than  in  former  years.  They  have  higher 
wages,  whilst  prices  of  food  are  moderate,  and  some  articles,  as 
bacon  and  ham,  have  been  rendered  much  cheaper  by  the  large 
importations  from  America.  There  is  not  much  change  as  to 
their  habitation  and  allotment  of  land.  It  cannot  be  stated  that 
the  younger  generation  has  improved  as  to  habits  of  sobriety, 
respect  for  superiors,  &c. ;  whilst  some  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  position  in  life,  and  try  to  change  it." 

Farm  Buildings, — There  are  six  farmsteadings,  which  are 
practically  large  rectangular  barns,  with  horse-stalls  on  one  side 
and  cattle-stalls  on  the  other.  The  remainder  of  the  space  is 
designed  for  the  storing  and  threshing  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 
Outside,  adjoining  the  cattle-stalls,  are  some  open  yards  with 
covered  sheds  for  the  younger  cattle,  and  on  the  barn  side  is  a 
road  made  of  bricks,  and  then  a  series  of  stacks  so  that  the  steam 
threshing-machine  may  be  equally  conveniently  placed  to  thresh 
the  corn  in  the  bam  and  that  in  the  stacks.  The  sheep-sheds 
are  span-roofed  and  thatched  with  straw,  being  furnished  with  a 
yard  for  each  division,  which  contains  either  six  breeding 
animals  or  20  fatting  sheep. 

General, — Before  leaving  the  Wilhelmina  Polder,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  advantage  has  been  taken 
to  drain  the  land  by  our  English  system  of  pipes  instead  of  the 
Dutch  system  of  open  ditches.  This  has  enabled  Mr.  van  den 
Bosch  to  use  steam-cultivating  machinery  and  to  effect  a  large 
economy  of  horse-power,  although  the  major  portion  of  the  crops 
is  cut  by  reaping-machines.  The  usual  calculation  in  the 
polder  district  is  1  horse  to  7  hectares  (17^  acres),  and  I  have 
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ibnnd  the  proportion  as  high  as  1  horse  to  5  hectares  (12  J  acres). 
Now,  although  from  10  to  12  horses  are  bred  annually  from  the 
working  staff,  that  staff  numbers  only  108  for  1450  hectares,  of 
which  1200  are  under  the  plough.  Even  with  an  allowance  of 
1  horse  to  10  hectares,  there  is  an  economy  of  a  dozen  horses  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  power  arising  from  the  breeding  of  a 
dozen  foals  annually,  and  this  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
•team  plough,  only  two  examples  of  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
Netherlands,  although  I  believe  that  there  is  a  third. 

Another  peculiarity  which  this  farm  shares  with  some  others 
Ui  the  polder  districts  is  the  growth  of  crops  having  a  high 
^Harket  value.  Madder  has  been  displaced  by  coal-tar  dyes,  but 
<^«rraway  seed  is  grown  in  its  stead.  Blue  peas,  flax,  maize,  and 
other  crops  are  also  grown,  as  a  market  can  be  found  for  them. 
Or  as  they  are  found  to  be  useful  on  the  farm ;  while  the  growth 
of  rape-seed  (colza)  was  promptly  abandoned  when  the  use  of 
jMuraffin  and  other  mineral  oils  reduced  the  price  of  colza-oil  to 
^n  onremunerative  level. 


Til. — On  Permanent  and  Temporary  Meadows  and  Pastures^ 
and  their  Functions  in  the  Economy  of  Agricultural  Practice. 
By  Monsieur  H.  JoULlE. 

[Extracts  from  a  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Soci^te  des  Agricultenra  de 
France,  Feb.  23.  1881,  and  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  that  Society.  Trans- 
kied  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Pen  Park,  Filton,  Gloucestershire.] 

Deterioration  of  Permanent  Grass-land, — Generally  speaking, 
the  products  obtained  from  permanent  meadows  or  pastures  do 
not  continue  uniform,  neither  are  they  constant  in  quantity  or 
quality.  The  yields,  which  are  at  first  high,  if  the  grass-land 
has  been  laid  down  under  suitable  conditions,  soon  fall  off  and 
take  a  normal  level  of  production,  which  is  maintained  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  manures  or  dressings 
which  the  land  receives.  After  this,  deterioration  more  or  less 
rapid,  results  from  the  progressive  invasion  of  bad  kinds  of 
grasses^  which  gradually  alter  the  quality  of  the  grass  or  hay  so 
as  to  render  it  innutritions,  and  lastly  the  yield  falls  below  the 
limit  at  which  it  is  remunerative. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  deterioration.  At  first 
the  grass-plants  find  a  soil  suitably  dressed  with  farmyard  or 
other  manure,  that  is  to  say,  containing  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  their  growth.  So  they  grow  vigorously.  But 
little  by  little  the  soil  becomes  more  compact,  the  subsoil  more 
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dense,  and  the  rain  or  water  of  irrigation  penetrates  with  greater 
difficulty.  During  the  droughts  of  summer,  the  moisture  rises 
up  less  easily  from  the  subsoil ;  and  thus,  from  physical  causes, 
the  production  settles  down  to  a  normal  level.  In  time,  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  land  also  undergoes  a  material  change  ; 
not  only  is  the  layer  of  soil  which  is  occupied  by  the  roots 
"  rendered  incapable  of  supplying  a  sufficiently  large  amount  of 
^the  elements  necessary  to  the  vegetation,  but,  owing  to  the 
continued  accumulation  of  vegetable  dibris^  the  layer  of  soil 
•  in  which  the  roots  live  at  length  becomes  sour,  even  where  the 
^earth  may  originally  have  been  calcareous,  and  may  still  be 
so  in  the  underlying  layers,  so  that  the  good  plants  tend  to 
-disappear,  and  give  place  to  a  vegetation  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  sour  land.  Moreover,  the  essential  elements,  which 
the  soil  originally  contained  in  sufficient  quantities,  gradually 
become  exhausted ;  first  by  the  removal  of  the  crops,  and 
secondly  from  the  superabundance  of  organic  matters,  by  means 
of  which  the  potash,  phosphates,  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
rendered  much  more  soluble,  and  are  consequently  more  easily 
carried  down  into  the  subsoil,  where  the  roots  cannot  reach 
them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  variations  due  to  farmyard  or 
chemical  manures  which  may  have  been  recently  applied,  it 
is  practically  established  by  the  analyses  of  the  subsoils  of  grass- 
lands that  they  are  usually  richer  in  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  than  the  upper  soil,  which  is  usually 
much  richer  in  nitrogen.  This  descent  in  the  soil  of  mineral 
substances  by  means  of  organic  solvents  is  rendered  very  evident 
by  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  subsoil,  which  though  in 
general  less  than  on  the  surface,  yet  is  often  found  to  exceed  that 
of  good  arable  soils. 

Here  are  some  examples  taken  in  cases  where  analyses  of  the 
subsoils  were  made  : — 


No.  of  the 

AnalypiH 

in  General  Table 

of  Soils. 

Nitrogen  in  Upper  Layer, 

7*874  In.  deep 

(  =  20  centimetres). 

Nitrogen  In  Under  Layer, 

T^874  in.  deep 

(  =  20  centimetrei). 

10 

In  100  parts. 
•275 

In  1  Acre. 
4-38  tons 

In  100  parts. 
•075 

Inl  Acre. 
1-19  tons 

16 

•529 

8-42     ,, 

•511 

813     ., 

18 

525 

8-36     ,. 

•362 

5-76    ., 

35 

•246 

3-91     ,, 

•162 

2-58     .. 

25 

•3/9 

603     ,, 

•123 

1-95     ,, 

f 
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Advantages  of  laying  down  Land  to  Grass  for  short  terms. — 
Artificial  grasses  which  we  intercalate  in  the  rotation  of  crops, 
on  arable  lands,  have  the  advantage  of  being  sown  on  a  soil 
which  is  frequently  aerated  by  tillage,  and  on  which  they  are 
not  left  sufficiently  long  for  those  causes  of  deterioration  to  be 
exerted,  which  we  have  just  indicated  in  the  case  of  permanent 
grass-lands.  Much  larger  yields  are  therefore  obtained  from 
them. 

Grass-lands  laid  down  on  the  plan  recommended  by  M.  Goetz^- 
ve  simply  grasses  sown  on  soils  deeply  ploughed  and  suitably 
manured,  and  are  at  any  rate,  at  first,  in  the  same  condition  as^ 
temporary  grass-lands. 

This  is  why  very  high  returns  are  obtained  from  them  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  maintain  them 
and  so  transform  them  into  permanent  pasture,  all  the  causes  of 
deterioration  which  I  have  pointed  out  are  gradually  developed, 
and  the  yield  soon  sinks,  do  what  we  may,  to  a  level,  variable 
according  to  circumstances,  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
raise  it  again  without  breaking  up  the  soil  afresh.  Hence  the 
failures  which  the  Goetz  method  has  entailed  on  farmers  who 
have  sought  to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  system  of  farming. 

Of  all  the  various  methods  for  producing  hay,  the  best,  without 
doubt,  is  that  of  temporary  leys,  composed  either  of  graminaces 
alone,  or  of  a  mixture  of  graminaceae  and  leguminosae,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Are  not  fields  of  leguminosae,  such  as 
clovers,  sainfoin,  lucerne,  which  are  of  such  service  in  well- 
directed  farming,  simply  temporary  grass-lands?  The  merits 
which  have  so  long  been  recognised  in  them,  belong  equally 
to  temporary  occupation  by  graminaceae,  and  these  have,  more- 
over, the  advantage  of  being  serviceable  as  pasture,  which  is 
only  seldom  the  case  with  fields  of  artificial  leguminous 
grasses. 

Comparison  between  Hay-growing  and  Depasturing, — For  the 
purpose  of  determining  accurately  the  practical  advantage  of 
depasturing,  I  made,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Vilmorin,  an  experi- 
ment, of  which  the  results  were  as  follows  : — 

Two  pieces  of  land  of  the  same  extent  were  ploughed  up  and 
sown  with  a  mixture  of  graminaceae  and  leguminosae  in  1879. 
In  1880,  the  grasses  being  well  established,  we  mowed  one  of 
the  pieces,  as  soon  as  the  greater  number  of  the  species  on  it 
were  in  flower.  We  obtained  our  first  cut  on  June  9th,  1880. 
The  surface  of  the  piece  was  18*42  yards  square.  The  weight 
of  the  crop  green  was  96*53  lbs.  avoirdupois.  After  turning 
and  drying  in  the  air,  the  weight  was  reduced  to  38*61  lbs., 
and  when  completely  dried,  at  100°  C,  the  total  weight  of  hay 
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was  32'75  lbs.  avoirdupois.  On  August  9th  of  the  same  year, 
we  were  able  to  make  a  second  cut,  which  gave  the  following 
results  : — 

•"  lbs.  Avoir. 

Weight  of  the  aftermath,  green       48*92 

turned  and  dried  in  the  air   ..      ..   17*12 
completely  dried  at  100°  C 14*11 


» > 


}  > 


> » 


>  > 


At  the  end  of  the  season  we  made  a  third  mowing,  which 
consisted  of  the  leguminosae,  as  the  graminaceae  had  not  grown 
high  enough  to  be  reached  by  the  scythe.  As,  moreover,  the 
second  piece  of  land  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  did  not  at 
that  time  give  a  corresponding  crop,  we  have  taken  no  account 
of  this  last  mowing. 

The  crops  obtained  from  the  first  piece  calculated  per  acre 
gave  the  following  results : — 


Mixed  Hay — green 

— turned       . . 
—dried  at  100°  C. 


Ist  Mowing. 


11*32  tons 
4*53 
3-84 


> » 
» > 


2nd  Mowing. 


5*74  tons 

200 

1*65 


t » 


Total. 


1706  tons 
6*53 
5*49 


> » 


t  * 


On  the  second  piece  of  land,  which  was  prepared  in  every 
way  like  the  first,  in  order  to  imitate  the  effect  of  depasturing 
as  much  as  possible,  we  made  six  successive  mowings  on 
April  17,  May  8,  May  24,  June  16,  July  10,  and  August  9; 
after  this  last  cut,  a  small  aftermath  again  grew  up,  which  the 
animals  could  graze,  but  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  mow. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  did  not  mow  the  last  aftermath  of 
the  first  piece. 

The  six  mowings  gave  the  following  results  per  acre  : — 


Hay — green  . . 
, ,  — turned  . . 
, ,  —dried  at  100°  0. 


IstCut. 


2nd  Cut. 


Tons. 

12-48 
2-24 
1*96 


Tons. 
2-06 

•403 

•365 


3rd  Cut. 


Tons. 
1-99 

•348 

*319 


4th  Cnt. 


Tons. 
1-31 

•263 

•250 


5th  Cut. 


Tons. 
2*32 
523 
•461 


6th  Cut 


Tons. 

110 
300 
247 


ToUI. 


Tons. 
21*26 

4*079 

3*602 


But  it  is  not  enough,  in  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  systems  of  mowing  or  depasturing, 
simply  to  compare  the  weights  of  the  vegetable  matter  obtained. 
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We  mast  also  examine  the  quality.     For  this  purpose  samples 
were  taken  with  care  from  the  produce  of  each  of  the  mowings 
and  submitted  to  analysis. 
Here  are  the  results  obtained : — 


In  1000  Pabts  of  Dbt  Hat. 

Nitrogen. 

Aah. 

PaOfi. 

Sos. 

Lime. 

Mag. 
nesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

FeaO,. 

Rllic*. 

First  ( Ist  cut 
piece  \2Dd  cut 

17-62 

92-32 

6-49 

414 

16-89 

312 

21-62 

0-00 

1-67 

29-C7 

21  04 

95-76 

706 

2-76 

17-10 

418 

25  11 

4-73 

2-04 

27-97 

fist  cut 

27-30 

109-78 

9-99 

3-91 

13-25 

3-89 

34-38 

0-01 

1-24 

32-61 

2iidcut 

28-44 

131  03 

12-46 

5-71 

15-93 

4-37 

40-39 

3-74 

0-83 

36-51 

oecond 

3rd  cut 

36-96 

128 - 52 

14-07 

6-43 

20-43 

6-08 

37-38 

2-29 

1-22 

21-42 

piece 

4th  cut 

30-14 

130-68 

14-31 

6-91 

15-58 

5-57 

36-34 

3-62 

1-65 

33-76 

5th  cut 

29-30 

115-22 

12-35 

6-52 

16-13 

5-63 

32-49 

2-75 

0-83 

34-77 

ethcut 

1 

34-70 

139-88 

11-54 

5-34 

17-69 

5-84 

28-02 

6-74 

1-23 

50-58 

From  these  data  the  quantities  of  the  essential  elements  con- 
ned in  the  various  mowings  are  calculated,  and  the  following 
results  are  arrived  at  per  acre : — 


First  Piece. 


Crop 
dried  at 
100°  C. 


Nitrogen. 


Pho»- 
pboric 
Acid. 


1st  cut 
^udcut 


Totals 


Tom. 
3-84 
1-73 

lbs. 

151-64 

77-60 

5-57 


229-24 


lbs. 

56-19 
25-86 


82-05 


Lime. 


Magnesia. 


lbs. 
145-39 
63-33 


208-72 


Ibe. 

26-76 
15  •  19 


41-95 


Potaah. 


lbs. 

186-42 

92-76 


279-18 


Second  Piece. 


Irtcut      

2nd  cut 

3rd  cut      

4thcnt      

Sthcut      

6thcut      

1-96 
-36 
•32 
•25 
•46 
•24 

120  42 
23  19 
26  76 
16-94 
30  32 
18-73 

43  70 
9^81 
981 
802 

1248 
6-24 

57^98 
13-38 
14-27 

8-92 
16-94 

9-81 

16^94 
356 
4^46 
356 
5-35 
356 

151  64 
3300 
26-76 
20  51 
3389 
15  16 

Totals      ..      .• 

359 

236-36 

90^06 

121  30 

37^43 

280^96 

DiffereDces 

-r98 

+7-12 

+8^01 

-87-42 

-4-49 

+1^78 

We  see  then  that,  from  the  second  piece,  deficiency  in  weight 
is  made  up  for  by  superior  quality.  It  contained  7-12  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  5*01  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1*78  lbs.  of  potash 
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more  than  the  first  crop.  It  is  lower  in  percentage  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  which,  however,  are  but  of  secondary  importance, 
looked  at  from  the  cattle-feeding  point  of  view.  It  is  certain 
then  that  cattle  grazed  on  the  crop  of  the  second  piece  would 
have  been  better  nourished  than  those  to  which  the  hay  from  the 
first  piece  would  have  been  given,  for  they  would  have  had  in 
less  weight  of  fodder  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  nutritive 
elements.  I  say  at  least  an  equal  quantity^  as  the  action  of  the 
scythe  only  imperfectly  imitates  grazing,  for  it  leaves  the 
smoothly  cut  stalks  open  and  bleeding,  and  is  more  prejudicial 
to  the  regrowth  of  the  plant  than  the  action  of  the  animal's 
teeth,  which  crushes  them.  Depasturing  also  leaves  on  the  soil 
the  excrement  of  the  cattle,  which  constitutes  a  manure  of  great 
strength,  and  which  was  not  supplied  in  our  experiment.  If  the 
grass-land  had  been  grazed,  instead  of  mown  six  times,  it  would 
have  supplied  the  beasts  with  a  larger  quantity  of  fodder  than 
the  scythe  could  get  from  it. 

Depasturing,  then,  has  the  advantage  over  mowing  by  sup- 
plying animals  with  a  much  richer  and  more  nourishing  food 
than  hay.  Young  shoots  are  much  more  nitrogenous  than  plants 
in  flower,  and  young  green  plants  are  more  digestible  than  dried 
ones.  In  these  latter,  a  great  part  of  the  cellulose,  which  has 
become  woody,  is  useless,  for  it  traverses  the  digestive  organs  of 
the  animal  without  undergoing  that  transformation  into  sugar, 
which  is  indispensable  for  its  utilisation  as  a  respiratory  aliment. 
Young  plants,  on  the  contrary,  besides  being  richer  in  nitro- 
genous matters,  sugar,  and  starch,  which  are  easily  digested, 
contain  only  recently  formed  cellulose,  but  little  encrusted  with, 
woody  fibre,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  be  transformed  into  sugar, 
under  the  influence  of  the  digestive  ferments.  This  is  why 
depasturing  puts  more  weight  on  a  beast,  other  things  being 
equal,  than  can  be  done  by  feeding  in  a  shed  the  hay  grown 
on  the  same  ground.  But  it  presents  another  advantage,  inas- 
much as  it  leaves  on  the  field  a  powerful  manure,  which  restores 
to  the  soil  the  useful  elements  of  nourishment  which  the  animal 
has  not  assimilated :  and  which,  if  produced  in  the  shed,  can 
only  be  returned  to  the  soil  deteriorated,  and  attended  with  the 
expense  of  manual  labour  and  transport. 

Aftermaths. — We  see,  by  what  has  preceded,  that  aftermaths 
are  richer  in  nitrogen  than  first  cuts,  and  that  they  are  more 
nitrogenous  the  younger  they  are  gathered ;  they  are  richer 
also  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Theoretically,  after- 
maths constitute  a  better  food  than  first  cuts,  and  yet  after- 
maths always  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  fodder  from  first 
cuts.  This  is  doubtless  because  their  appearance  is  less  pleas- 
ing, and  possibly  also  because  when  dried  they  may  be  more 
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uidigestible.  There  is  then  a  great  advantage  in  feeding  them 
P^o,  or  putting  them  en  ensilage  with  green  maize,  as  has 
own  done  for  some  years  past  by  several  eminent  farmers, 
*n»ong  others  M .  Lecouteuz.  The  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
n^aiie  are  thereby  considerably  increased,  and  together  they  form 
^  more  complete  and  better-balanced  cattle-food  than  maize- 
plants  alone. 

^  Practiced  Conclusions, — We  are  thus  led  to  practical  conclu- 
sions of  great  interest,  for,  in  the  present  condition  of  agricul- 
tare,  the  increased  production  of  meat  seems  to  be  for  a  large 
'bomber  of  localities  the  best  resource. 

.  l^t  us  now  see  what  teaching  results  from  the  preceding  facts^ 
*n  so  far  as  it  relates  to — 

1st.  The  formation  of  permanent  or  temporary  grass- lands. 

2nd.  The  keeping  up  of  the  same. 

3rd.  The   improvement   or   the   regeneration   of   old   grass- 

4th.  The  treatment  of  the  soil  of  srass-lands  which  are  worn 
out 

Much  has  been  written  on  these  points,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 

r^^ert  to  what  has  been  said  by  my  predecessors.     But  the  most 

^portant  point  has  always  escaped  them,  because  the  necessary 

^^alyses  were  not  made,  and  this  is  the  side  of  the  question 

^Wch  I  now  particularly  wish  to  bring  forward. 

I  shall  suppose  that  the  necessary  physical  conditions  of  the 
^il,  such  as  tilth,  the  rendering  sweet  by  drainage,  the  arrange- 
ment of  trenches  for  irrigation  if  necessary,  &c.,  have  been 
Attended  to,  so  as  to  limit  myself  to  the  chemical  conditions  of 
^lie  operation.  An  examination  of  these  conditions  is  indis- 
))ensable,  for  if  they  are  secured,  subsequent  expenses  will 
Answer  their  purpose,  but  if  not,  they  will  be  wasted. 

The  principles  which  govern  the  formation  of  grass-land  are 
the  same,  whether  for  permanent  or  temporary  occupation,  but 
all  soils  are  not  equally  well  suited  to  produce  grass. 

To  obtain  the  largest  crops,  the  soil  ought  to  be  of  a  light 
character,  that  is  to  say,  as  little  clayey  and  as  calcareous  as 
possible.  But  on  all  soils  it  is  possible  to  make  productive 
grass-fields,  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character,  provided 
that  the  soil  bed  be  at  least  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  the 
subsoil  not  impermeable  to  water. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  soil  should  be  rich  in 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime ;  and  it  is  important,  if  we 
have  to  do  with  permanent  grass-land,  to  be  informed  at  the  out- 
set, by  analysis,  as  to  the  state  of  the  soil.  We  should  be  guided 
by  the  results  of  this  analysis.     If  the  soil  is  rich,  we  should 
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limit  ourselves  to  furnishing  by  manures,  slightly  soluble, 
and  therefore  cheap,  the  quantities  of  those  elements  which  are 
necessary  to  the  crop.  If  it  is  poor  in  one  or  several  t)f  the 
elements,  we  should  begin  by  giving  a  dressing  of  each  element 
in  a  somewhat  soluble  form,  and  should  moreover  restore  to  it 
year  by  year,  by  means  of  soluble  manures,  the  elements  taken 
away  by  the  removal  of  the  crops. 

Phosphoric  Acid  is  offered  to  farmers  in  three  forms,  viz. 
fossil  phosphates,  precipitated  phosphate,  and  superphosphates. 
Fossil  phosphates  contain  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime, 
are  cheap,  and  very  suitable  for  restoring  this  indispensable 
element  to  rich  soils,  or  for  establishing  a  stock  of  it  in  poor  soils. 
When  the  soil  is  sour,  they  partially  neutralise  this  quality  and 
become  soluble ;  but  it  ought  never  to  be  laid  down  to  grass 
until  the  sourness  has  been  completely  neutralised. 

In  ordinary  soils  the  phosphates  of  lime  become  soluble 
slowly,  under  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid,  organic  matters, 
&c.,  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  But  this  slow  transfor- 
mation is  sufficient  to  supply  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
necessary  to  the  actual  crop  when  the  soil  is  fairly  rich  in  it. 
For  every  soil,  which  on  analysis  shows  only  0'05  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  or  15 '9  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  a  layer  of  7*874 
inches  deep,  it  is  advisable  to  plough-in  a  certain  amount  of 
fossil-phosphate,  before  attempting  to  form  permanent  grass- 
land ;  it  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for  distributing  this 
fertilising  agent  at  various  depths  in  the  soil.  The  most  suit- 
able phosphates  to  use  are  those  which  contain  from  30  per 
cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  tricalcic  phosphate,  say  from  14  per  cent. 
to  23  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  From  16  cwt.  to  2  tons  per 
acre  should  be  applied,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  as 
shown  by  analysis,  and  the  quality  of  the  phosphate  employed ; 
so  that  the  soil  may  be  provided  with  from  267  to  892  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre,  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

This  phosphate  should  be  applied  in  the  finest  possible  powder, 
and  sown  broadcast  on  the  soil  before  the  ploughing  which 
precedes  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  If  the  grass-land  is  to  be  sown 
with  a  cereal,  the  phosphate  should  be  applied  before  sowing 
the  corn.  The  expense  in  phosphate  should  be  charged  to  the 
cost  of  the  formation  of  the  grass-land,  to  be  liquidated  during 
the  number  of  years  it  lasts.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  charge  it 
entirely  to  the  first  crop,  since  it  acts  as  a  provision  for  future 
crops  also. 

On  soils  which  contain  more  than  0*05  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  in  an  assimilable  form  89  lbs. 
to  the  acre,  that  is  to  say,  enough  to  supply  the  first,  and  even 
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nuUerially  to  assist  a  second  crop.   The  most  convenient  form  to 

we  for  this  purpose  is  "  precipitated  phosphate." 

On  calcareous  soils,  and  on  those  which  have  been  dressed 
with  marl,  superphosphate  may  be  used ;    but  where  lime  is 
deficient,  this  acid  manure  favours  the  development  of  certain 
plants,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.     By  the  use  of  '^  preci- 
pitated phosphate  *'  this  inconvenience  is  rendered  improbable. 

To  soils  which  reach  or  exceed  •!  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  any. 

Lime. — If  on  analysis  the  soil  does  not  show  at  least  5  per 
ccDt  of  lime,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  it  a  calcareous 
dressing  before  laying  down  to  grass.  This  may  be  done 
either  with  marl  or  lime.  Marl  breaks  up  slowly,  and  its 
mixture  with  arable  soil  only  takes  place,  little  by  little,  under 
the  influence  of  repeated  ploughings,  so  that  it  is  not  suitable 
in  the  special  case  before  us,  as  the  soil  will  not  be  ploughed 
op  again.  Lime  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred,  since  it  readily 
breaks  up  and  has  moreover  a  much  more  powerful  action  on 
organic  matter  than  marl,  due  to  the  causticity  which  it  retains 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  it  to  effect  some  useful  reactions. 

The  quantity  applied  should  vary  from  16  cwt.  to  2  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  the  more  or  less  pronounced  poorness 
of  the  soil  in  lime  as  ascertained  by  the  analysis. 

For  this  purpose  the  dust  of  kilns,  or  limes  of  inferior  quality, 
which  are  cheaper  than  that  used  for  building  purposes,  may  be 
used. 

The  lime  must  be  spread  broadcast  on  the  field  some  days 
before  ploughing  in.  It  soon  disintegrates  and  falls  to  powder 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  moisture  or  rain.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  it  can  be  ploughed  in. 

Fossil  phosphate  and  lime  may  be  ploughed  in  at  the  same 
time. 

Farmyard-manure, — If  there  is  a  supply  of  farmyard-manure, 
it  is  well  to  give  the  land  a  dressing  of  21  to  26  cubic  yards 
per  acre  before  laying  it  down  to  grass.  This  manure  will  nourish 
the  grain-crop  which  generally  precedes  the  sowing  down  of  the 
grass-land,  and  will  afterwards  supply  a  stock  of  useful  ele- 
ments, the  benefit  of  which  will  be  felt  for  years.  If  the  soil 
is  heavy,  it  will  moreover  exert  a  very  advantageous  physical 
effect  in  lightening  the  soil.  If  no  farmyard-manure  is  available, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  add,  to  the  manures  and  dressings 
which  I  have  mentioned,  some  artificial  manures  to  provide  for 
the  requirements  of  the  first  crops. 

Poi€uh, — If  the  analysis  shows  a  smaller  proportion  of  potash 
in  the  soil  than  '25  per  cent.,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset,  and 
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subsequently  each  year,  to  give  in  the  form  of  additional 
manure  the  actual  quantity  of  potash  required  by  the  crop. 
This  will  vary  from  89  to  223  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum,  as  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil,  resulting  from  its  other  physical 
and  chemical  conditions,  may  be  equal  to  a  yield  of  from  1'5& 
to  4'38  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre.  As  it  may  not  be  known 
what  the  production  will  be,  I  should  advise  at  first  a  dose  of 
134  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre.  If  this  is  insufficient,  the  following 
year  we  must  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  crop  obtained. 
On  soils  where  the  richness  exceeds  '2  per  cent.,  the  quantity 
of  potash  may  be  lessened,  but  unless  the  percentage  is  very 
high,  say  from  '3  per  cent,  to  '4  per  cent.,  it  is  always  well  to 
give  at  least  89  lbs.  to  the  acre,  before  sowing  down  the  grass- 
land. 

Magnesia, — Soils  deficient  in  magnesia  are  rare :  still  some 
do  exist,  and  when  analysis  shows  that  the  quantity  of  magnesia 
is  less  than  from  '2  per  cent,  to  *3  per  cent.,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  should  be  added  to  the  manure.  It  has  been  seen  that 
10  tons  of  dry  hay  contain  61*82  lbs.  of  magnesia  on  an  average. 
So  that  it  will  be  well  on  such  soils  to  add  26*76  lbs.  per  acre 
to  the  manure. 

Nitrogen. — I  have  previously  demonstrated  that  the  growth 
of  grass  enriches  the  soil  in  nitrogenous  matters,  and  that  this 
accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  often  considerable. 
Should  we  then  conclude  that  nitrogenous  manures  are  useless  on 
pasture-lands,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  economise  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  element,  which  is  the  most  costly  of  all  those  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  chemical  manures  ? 

We  have  seen  also  that  hay  contains  more  nitrogen  than  the 
majority  of  other  crops.  It  would  therefore  seem  reasonable  to 
infer  that  some  of  this  nitrogen  comes  from  the  atmosphere, 
even  in  face  of  the  theory,  held  by  the  majority  of  scientific  men 
and  agriculturists,  that  the  soil  is  the  only  source  from  which 
vegetation  gets  its  food.  The  latter  opinion  is  hardly  tenable 
any  longer,  in  face  of  the  facts  which  I  have  established; 
but  yet^  on  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that  nitrogenoos 
manures, — especially  nitrates  and  salts  of  ammonia, — exercise 
a  very  favourable  action  on  the  growth  of  graminaceae  on  grass- 
lands. In  the  very  elaborate  work  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
recently  published  in  the  '  Journal '  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  I  find  some  valuable  information  on  this  point.  I  have 
taken  from  it  the  following  figures,  which  are  an  average  of 
agricultural  experiments  carried  on  for  over  20  years,  and  carried 
out  with  the  care,  the  competence,  and  the  skill,  of  which  these 
agricultural  savants  have  given  so  many  proofs. 
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Dbt  Hat. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Sarplns  due  to 
Manure. 

Lftnd  without  any  manure 

With  mineral  manures  (potash,  phosphoric  aoid,"^ 
and  magnesia,  renewed  annually)        ••     ../ 

With  nitrogenous  manure  alone : 

1.  Salts  of  ammonia 

2.  Nitrate  of  soda 

With  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures : 

1.  Mineml  manures  and  salts  of  ammonia  .. 

2.  Mineral  manures  and  nitrate  of  soda 

1062  tons 
1-765     ,, 

1-314     ,, 
1-769     ,, 

2-545     ,, 
2-857     ., 

-703  tons 

•252     ,, 

-707     ,, 

1-480     ,, 
1-795     ,, 

If  it  is  true  that  mineral  manures  are  alone  sufficient  to  give 
an  extra  annual  return  of  *703  tons  per  acre  on  the  first  mowing 
(this  being  the  onl j  mowing  of  which  an  account  was  taken,  the 
aftermaths  having  been  depastured),  it  is  no  less  true  that  nitro- 
genous manures,  added  to  the  mineral  manures,  have  raised 
this  surplus  to  1*483  tons  per  acre  in  the  case  of  the  salts  of 
ammonia,  and  to  1*795  tons  per  acre  in  the  case  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  To  these  facts,  carefully  verified,  the  experience  of 
fanners  must  be  added,  for  they  use  on  certain  grass-lands 
manures  almost  exclusively  nitrogenous,  such  as  dried  blood, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  &c. 

I  am  warranted  in  stating  that  these  manures  would  not 
produce  such  e£fects  if  the  soil  was  not  also  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  mineral  elements,  and  that  the 
employment  of  nitrogenous  manures  alone,  tends  to  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  those  elements,  which  are  not  returned  to  the 
soil.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  the  nitrogenous  manures  did  not 
produce  an  increase  in  the  crop,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  their 
value,  farmers  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  use  them.  It  is 
therefore  certain  that  nitrogenous  manures  do  exercise  a  favour- 
able influence  on  the  development  of  grasses,  when  the  mineral 
elements  indispensable  to  them  are  not  wanting.  Is  it  necessary 
then  to  supply  to  grass-lands,  in  addition  to  the  dressings  of 
mineral  manures  mentioned  above,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
necessary  to  the  crop  ?  If  this  were  so,  the  cultivation  of  grass- 
lands would  become  unprofitable. 

We  have  seen  that  10  tons  of  dry  hay  contain  384*38  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.  In  a  soluble  condition,  this  element,  according  to 
current  prices  and  distance  from  the  manufactory,  costs  from 
10|rf.  to  Is.  Id.  per  lb.  delivered,  say  an  average  of  1^.  If  then 
we  had  to  supply  to  the  soil   all  the  nitrogen   required,  we 
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should  have  to  spend  on  this  element  alone  about  16/.  4^.  4^Z., 
if  to  this  we  add  the  cost  of  the   other  necessary  elements, 

viz. — 

d,  £   8,     d. 

Phosphoric  acid      ..      ..  at  4*355  per  lb.   .. 

Lime       „      '130      „ 

Magnesia        „   3*048      „ 

Potash „   2*177       „ 


Nitrogen 


•  •     A4   JL  1 

..0  3 

6 

..  0  15 

4i 

..  4  15  11 

..  16  4 

4t 

£24  17 

Oi 

we  should  arrive  at  an  excessive  cost ;  for  the  value  of  10  tons 
of  dry  hay  in  the  market  is  not  above  32/.  10^.  5d.<,  and  this 
would  only  leave  7/.  13^.  4:^d.  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  land,  manual 
labour,  and  carriage  to  the  market,  which  is  clearly  insufficient ; 
especially  when  we  take  into  account  that  it  usually  takes 
5  acres,  at  least,  to  produce  this  quantity  of  hay. 

The  problem  of  the  production  of  hay  presents  then  a  doable 
contradiction : 

1st.  Its  production  requires  assimilable  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
since  manures  with  assimilable  nitrogen  undoubtedly  influence 
it  to  a  large  extent.  It  uses  up  nitrogen  borrowed  from  the 
soil,  and  therefore  would  be  expected  to  exhaust  it,  whereas  the 
analyses  of  soils  previously  given  unmistakably  show  that  g^ass- 
growing,  so  far  from  exhausting  the  soil  of  nitrogen,  on  the 
contrary  greatly  enriches  it. 

2nd.  Practically,  grass-lands  are  let  at  a  higher  rent  than  other 
lands,  and  supply  crops,  which,  eaten  in  the  sheds,  give  a 
manure  which  is  used  for  arable  lands,  so  that  not  only  does 
grass-growing  enrich  the  soil  on  which  the  meadow  is  laid  down, 
but  it  also  supplies  nitrogen  to  the  root-  and  grain-crops, 
which  contribute  to  the  richness  of  the  farm. 

I  have  just  shown  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
restitution  to  the  soil  of  all  the  elements  removed,  then  the  culti- 
vation of  grass-lands  would  be  too  expensive.  How  then  can 
the  action  which  assimilable  nitrogenous  manure  has  on  the 
growth  of  grass  be  explained?  Like  the  greater  number  of 
cultivated  plants,  meadow-grasses  derive  from  the  atmosphere 
the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  found  in  their  tissues, 
but  they  only  absorb  it  by  means  of  their  leaves,  when  these  are 
sufficiently  developed.  It  must  then  be  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  when  vegetation  takes  a  fresh  start,  that  the  plants  should 
find  in  the  soil  and  be  able  to  absorb  by  their  roots  a  small 
quantity  of  highly  assimilable  nitrogenous  matter,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  form  their  first  leaves,  by  means  of  which  they 
will   subsequently  nourish   themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
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atmosphere.  Sach,  in  mj  opinion,  is  the  explanation,  which 
results  from  all  that  we  know  about  vegetation ;  and  it  removes 
the  contradictions  which  have  so  barred  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  intervention  of  atmospheric 
nitn^n  in  the  nourishment  of  plants.  By  this  explanation, 
which  is  simple  and  yet  well  founded,  all  becomes  clear,  and 
the  problem  of  the  economical  production  of  crops  in  general, 
and  of  hay  in  particular,  is  solved. 

PracticaJly,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  to  the  soil,  under 
favourable  conditions,  in  the  form  of  an  assimilable  manure, 
the  small  amount  of  nitrogen  necessary  for  the  plant  to  make  its 
first  growth  ;  and  the  crop  will  give  back  to  the  earth  and  to 
the  farmer  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  nitrogen  so 
supplied  to  it. 

On  strong  soils  which  quickly  fix  nitrogenous  salts,  and  hold 
them  with  energy,  I  advise  a  dose  of  267  lbs.  to  the  acre  as  a 
top-dressing  after  the  last  ploughing.  On  light  soils  where  the 
salts  sink  quickly,  I  think  it  would  be  imprudent  to  exceed 
89  lbs.  to  the  acre,  for  it  would  only  be  to  expose  oneself  to  loss. 
But  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  second  dose  of  89  lbs.  about  the 
middle  of  the  season.  Experience  will  teach  every  one  the 
limit,  at  which  he  must  stop  if  the  conditions  of  growth  from 
time  to  time  are  carefully  noted. 

Even  where  farmyard-manure  has  been  ploughed-in  in  large 
quantities,  before  laying  down  to  grass,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
useful  to  add  nitrogenous  salts  as  a  top-<1ressing  after  the  last 
ploughing,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  early  development 
of  the  plant  as  above  explained. 

Finally. — Laying-down  to  grass  requires,  that,  whilst  taking 
account  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  as  shown  by 
analysis,  there  should  be — 

1st.  A  provision  of  fossil-phosphates  and  lime  as  a  bottom- 
dressing  of  manure,  if  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  rich  in  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid.  This  expense  should  be  spread  over  the 
duration  of  the  ley  ; 

2nd.  From  21"168  to  26'48  cubic  yards  of  farmyard-manure  per 
acre,  to  furnish  the  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen 
necessary  for  the  first  crops,  an  outlay  to  be  spread  over  the 
first  3  or  4  years :  or  if  no  farmyard-manure  is  obtainable,  it 
must  be  replaced  by  a  dressing  of  chemical  manure  applied  after 
the  last  ploughing  and  containing  per  acre 

Assimilable  phosphoric  acid 44*60  lbs. 

Potash       133-80  lbs. 

Nitric  Nitrogen        from  13*38  to  40-14  lbs. 

The  cost  of  this  varies  from  about  53^.  5^.   to  8I5.  Zd.   per 
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ccording  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  employed,  and  shoulc 
irged  to  the  crops  of  the  first  or  two  first  years,  accordinj 
.  grass-ley  may  have  been  sown  by  itself  or  with  a  grain 

J,  and  lastly.  Although  farmyard-manure  may  have  beei 
ioyed,  yet  it  will  still  be  desirable  to  give  a  dressing  o 
bs.  of  nitrogenous  salts  to  the  acre. 

Vioice  of  Seeds. — The  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  havin] 
n  determined  by  analysis,  it  will  be  easy  to  choose  plant 
ose  wants  are  most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  soil  to  be  dealt  with  is  poor  in  potasl 
3  shall  be  able  to  select  those  which  require  the  least  amouo 
.'  potash  and  mix  them  so  as  to  form  our  ley. 
Here  are  two  mixtures  in  which  the  requirements  of  potas! 
kud  phosphoric  acid  greatly  differ : 


FiBST  MiXTUBB. 


In  10  Tons. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

PMssh. 

Rye-grn88  (Lolium  perenne) 

Phalaria  bleu&tre 

Avena  flavescens 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum    . . 

Festuca  pratensis 

Schrader*8  Broraegrass        ..      .. 

In  1000  lbs. 

151-2  Ibe.    6-750 
127-2    .,      5-680 
133-9    ,,      5-980 
153-4   ,.      6-850 
123-6   ,,      5-520 
180-7    .,      8-070 

In  1000  U 
8131  lbs.     36-30< 
703-3    ,,      31 -40^ 
594-7   ,.      26-55 
579-9    ,,      25-8f 
488-9    ,,      21-» 
482-7    ,,      21-5 

Mean 

145  0  lbs.    6-375 

610-4  Ibe,    27f 

Second  Mixtvbe. 


Poa  nemoralis 
Bromus  pratensis  .. 
Poa  pratensis 
Gynosurus  cristatus 
Festuca  rubra 
Phleum  pratense  . . 

Mean  .. 


243-0  lbs. 

804-4 

341-3 

341-3 

366-6 

3720 


» » 

» » 
f  > 


1' 
1 

1 


328-1  lbs. 


The  second  mixture,  which  is  only  about  half  as  ezha 
the  soil  as  the  first,  in  producing  the  same   amount 
would  succeed   on    much   poorer   soils   than   the   firs 
idea  struck  M.  Goetz,  who,  without  being  able  to  ei 
reasons  to  himself,  yet  succeeded  by  a  long  metho<? 
difficult  of  application,  in  getting  from  each  soil  i 
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which  can  be  obtained  far  more  surely  bj  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  soils  which  are  to  be  laid  down  to  grass. 

M.  Goetz  sowed  separately  the  various  kinds  of  seeds,  and 
afterwards  he  mixed  those  seeds  which  succeeded  best  on  the 
soil  to  be  laid  down  to  grass.  Mow,  those  seeds  which  succeed 
best  arc  always  those  whose  wants  are  best  supplied  by  the 
elements  which  the  soil  places  at  their  disposal. 

We  could  then,  now  that  the  requirements  of  the  various 
grasses  are  accurately  known,  gather  from  the  ^^  trial "  meadow- 
plan  of  M.  Goetz  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate.  But 
why  occupy  ourselves  with  forming  a  meadow  of  plants  most 
suited  to  the  composition  of  the  soil,  when  we  can  by  means  of 
manures  modify  the  composition  of  the  soil  itself  in  any  way 
we  wish? 

The  choice  of  plants  ought  chiefly  to  be  determined  by  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil  ?  If  it  is  moist,  we  should  employ 
those  plants  which  least  fear  moisture ;  if  it  is  dry,  those  which 
are  best  suited  to  withstand  drought.  Of  those  which  conform 
best  to  these  two  conditions  we  should  prefer  those  which  give 
the  best  fodder,  and  those  which  flower  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  especially  if  the  grass-lands  are  to  be  mown.  For  grazing 
land  the  last  point  is  of  less  importance,  but  we  should  avoid 
those  plants  which  cannot  resist  the  treading  of  the  cattle.  The 
mixture  being  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
down,  taking  care  also  to  add  a  due  proportion  of  leguminosae 
to  the  graminaceae,  we  can  calculate  the  average  requirements, 
by  consulting  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding  tables.  We 
must  conduct  our  system  of  manuring  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  growth,  taking  also  into  account  the 
original  chemical  composition  of  the  soil. 

We  shall  learn  further  on,  how  more  particularly  to  en- 
courage certain  kinds  of  grass  and  impede  the  growth  of  certain 
others,  so  as  to  maintain  the  grasses  best  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hay  of  good  sound  quality. 

Maintenance  of  Chrass-lands.  —  Permanent  and  temporary 
grass-lands  must  alike  be  properly  nourished  if  we  do  not 
want  to  see  them  rapidly  fall  off  in  their  returns.  The  mode 
of  maintaining  them  must  be  varied  as  they  are  to  be  mown  or 
grazed. 

For  grass-lands  which  are  to  be  mown,  the  treatment  will 
consist  essentially  in  the  annual  restitution  of  the  mineral 
elements  carried  off  by  the  crops,  and  with  which  the  soil  is 
not  superabundantly  supplied.  This  restitution  of  the  whole  of 
the  mineral  elements  supplied  by  the  soil  to  the  crop  carried 
off  it  should  be  complete.     The  most  suitable  manure  to  effect 
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this  restitution  will  be  a  mixture  of  salts  which  contain  these 
elements  in  the  most  convenient  form. 

Since  there  is  in  one  ton  of  dry  hay  on  an  average — 

Ibg.  Or  In  1000  lbs. 

Phosphoric  acid       ..      ..  16-14 7*12 

Potash      52-88 23*61 

Magnesia 6-18 2-76 


Lime 


32-61 14-56 


it  will  be  well  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  dress  the  soil  with 
a  manure  of  similar  composition.  It  is  easy  to  combine  a 
manure  containing  in  every  100  parts — 

Assimilable  phosphoric  acid       5*0 

Non-assimilable    do.        do 1*5 

Potash 14-0 

Lime 20*0 

Magnesia      2*0 

at  the  rate  of  5^.  7^d,  per  cwt.,  including  sacks,  or  say  6^.  Id.  per 
cwt.  delivered  at  the  farm,  making  an  allowance  of  an  average 
freight  of  5d.  per  cwt. 

336  lbs.  of  this  manure  compensates,  more  or  less  exactly,  for 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  soil  in  producing  1  ton  of  hay.  Sup- 
posing that  an  entire  restitution  of  the  mineral  elements  is 
necessary,  an  expense  of  18^.  3d.  per  ton  of  hay  produced  will 
be  incurred. 

But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  useful  to  add  a  little  nitrogen  to 
the  manure  for  grass-land.  If  we  use  nitrate  of  soda  we  may 
fix  the  beneficial  amount  at  138*8  lbs.  per  acre,  supplying  20*51 
lbs.  of  nitrogen;  say  about  6*72  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or  about 
44*8  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  per  ton  of  hay  produced. 

We  could  introduce  this  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  into  the 
manure,  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  lime,  which  is  really 
in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements.  We  should  thus  get  a 
manure  containing — 


Assimilable  phosphoric  acid    .. 
Non-assimilable      do.     do.     .. 

Potash 

Magnesia 

Nitrogen  assimilablu 

Lime 


In  100  parts. 


5-00 
1-50 

1400 
200 
200 

15  00 


In  338  lbs. 


16-80 
504 

47-37 
705 
705 

50-40 


This  manure  is  worth  8^.  1^.  per  cwt.,  packed  in  bags,  or 
say  about  8^.  6j^.  per  cwt.  delivered  at  the  farm.  The  amount 
of  336  lbs.  being  necessary  to  produce  one  ton  of  hay,  would 
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involve  an  expense  of  2&s.  llj^.     If  we  allow  for  the  hay  the 
viJoe  of  65«.  Oj^.  per  ton,  there  remains  a  margin  of  39^.  5d, 
to  cover  the  expense  of  labour,  rent  of  land,  general  expenses, 
&C.    With  a  crop  of  hay  of  2*787  tons  per  acre,  there  is  a 
<lifference  of  109«.  lOd.  between  the  cost  of  the  manore  and  the 
valae  of  the  crop,  a  difference  which  should  yield  an  acceptable 
profit    But,  in  the  case  of  temporary  grass-lands,  laid  down 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  is  not  unusual  to  obtain  from  3*98, 
4*33,  and  even  5*97  tons  to  the  acre  :  in  such  cases  the  profit  is 
contiderable ;  and  hay-growing  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  operations  to  which  we   can  turn  our  attention.      I 
i^ten  to  add  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  so  expen- 
^ve  a  manure :  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  nitrogen  may  be 
<litpensed  with,  as  either  the  soil  is  sufiSciently  supplied  with 
it  already,  or  because  the  process  of  nitrification  in  it  is  suffi- 
ciently active  to  set  at  liberty  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  annually 
reouired. 

The  best  means  to  get  information  on  this  point  is  to  make 
trials  with  the  two  manures  we  have  just  mentioned.  If  the 
nitrogenous  manure  does  not  produce  a  greater  effect  than  the 
other,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  possible  to  save  the  nitrogen,  and 
to  add  about  16s.  2d.  per  acre  to  the  profit.  On  soils  whose 
analysis  shows  the  presence  of  more  than  '25  per  cent,  of  potash, 
a  saving  could  also  be  made  in  direct  ratio  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  in  potash. 

For  guidance  in  this  matter  we  need  only  examine  the  plants 
on  the  land.  If  the  leguminous  plants  on  it  are  well  developed, 
and  tend  to  supersede  the  graminaceae,  we  should  diminish  the 
dose  of  potash  and  increase  the  nitrogen.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  graminaceae  stifle  the  leguminosae,  it  is  better  to  reduce  the 
dose  of  nitrogen  and  increase  that  of  potash.  By  this  mode  of 
proceeding  it  is  always  possible  to  maintain  the  growth  of 
g^rasses  in  the  most  favourable  condition,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality. 

It  is,  moreover,  always  well  to  dress  the  soil  of  temporary 
and  permanent  grass-lands  with  a  certain  amount  of  lime,  say 
about  7*96  cwt.  per  acre  annually,  to  prevent  sourness,  to  favour 
the  decomposition  of  the  organic  debris,  and  to  render  assimi- 
lable a  certain  amount  of  the  nitrogen  it  contains.  This  dress- 
ing of  lime  will  not  add  to  the  expense  of  maintenance,  for  it 
will  always  be  possible  by  its  means  to  reduce  proportionately 
the  expense  of  nitrogen  or  potash,  according  as  the  graminaceae 
or  leguminoss  are  most  abundant.  Lime  is  useful  even  for 
permanent  grass-lands  on  calcareous  soils,  for  it  is  not  rare  to 
find  meadows  sour  on  the  surface  which  at  7*874  inches  deep 
are  highly  calcareous. 

P  2 
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This  arises  from  the  accumulation  of  organic  dibris  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  temporary  grass-lands,  the 
dressing  with  lime  can  be  dispensed  with  where  the  soil  con- 
tains more  than  5  per  cent,  of  lime.  And  as  the  ley  only  lasts 
two  or  three  years,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  getting  sour,  for  the 
plough  effects  the  mixture  of  the  superficial  with  the  lower 
layers  of  the  soil. 

Lastly,  on  land  which  by  analysis  contains  more  than  '30  per 
cent,  of  magnesia  and  *10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  the 
magnesia  may  be  reduced,  or  even  dispensed  with,  and  the 
assimilable  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  manure  may  be  replaced 
by  fossil  phosphate,  which  appreciably  diminishes  the  cost. 

The  dressing  of  lime  should  be  applied  in  the  autumn,  im- 
mediately after  the  last  mowing.  The  chemical  manures  should 
be  applied  in  early  spring,  before  vegetation  makes  its  new 
start. 

Farmyard-manure* — I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
alluding  to  the  comparatively  small  utility  of  farmyard-manure 
for  maintaining  grass-lands.  We  have  seen  that  grass-lands 
require  but  little  nitrogen,  but  that  they  ought  to  have  it  in  the 
most  assimilable  form,  because  it  must  act  promptly,  especially 
at  the  starting  of  the  annual  vegetation.  To  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum advantage  from  this  nitrogen,  I  have  said  that  it  ought  to 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  salts ;  now,  farmyard-manure 
contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  but  very  little  in  a  soluble 
state,  and  none  in  the  nitric  state,  unless  indeed  it  is  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition. 

The  nitrogenous  matters  in  farmyard-manure  only  furnish 
assimilable  nitrogen  slowly  and  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
work  of  transformation  only  proceeds  when  the  mannie  is 
mixed  with  a  soil  easily  permeable  by  air  and  moisture. 

The  application  of  farmyard-manure  as  a  top-dressing  to 
grass-lands,  is  not  favourable  for  the  promotion  of  the  necessary 
chemical  transformations.  It  should  be  applied  in  large  quan- 
tities and  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  it  an  appreciable  effect ;  further,  it  owes  its  effect 
more  to  the  potash  and  other  mineral  elements  which  it  ooih 
tains,  than  to  its  nitrogen,  which,  by  this  mode  of  application^ 
is  almost  wasted. 

Moreover,  to  supply  the  necessary  potash  by  means  of  fiBurmjard* 
manure,  which  only  gives  it  up  very  slowly,  for  every  ton  of  dry 
hay  about  5  tons  of  well-rotted  farmyard-manure  are  neScessaij ; 
that  is  to  say,  about  13'49  tons  per  acre  for  the  prodaction  of 

*  M.  Joulio's  views  on  the  suitability  of  iarmyard-manare  as  an  eoonomkal 
dressing  for  grass-land  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Dr.  Voelcker.  Yidn  *  Joora. 
Royal  Agric.  Soc.'  Second  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  836.— Edit. 
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2*787  tons  of  dry  haj.  The  value  of  farmyard-manure  being 
^boat  is,  l}fd.  per  ton,  the  expense  will  be  109s,  7^d,  per  acre, 
whilst  that  of  the  chemical  nitrogenous  manure,  as  we  have 
iMD,  was  only  50s.  S^d,  There  is  therefore  a  marked  advantage 
in  using  a  chemical  manure,  by  which  we  can  make  the  various 
coonomies  which  I  have  pointed  out ;  especially  as  with  farm* 
jard-manure  we  are  unable  to  alter  the  percentage  of  any 
<Mie  of  its  constituents  without  reducing  the  rest  at  the  same 
tune. 

li^  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  the  composition  of  1  ton 
of  hay  with  that  of  5  tons  of  farmyard-manure,  we  shall  see  that 
die  latter  contains  an  excess  of  several  elements  which  will  of 
o^oestity  remain  unemployed : — 


Nitrogen 

PlKMphorio  acid 

Potash     

Lime        

MagDesia 


In  1  Ton  of 
DryHaj. 


In  ft  Tons  of 

FAimyard- 

Manare. 


In  1  Ton  of 
same. 


lbs. 
38-43 
15-94 
52-86 
32-48 

618 


lbs. 

64-96 
40-32 
56*00 
109-76 
20-16 


lbs. 
12-98 

8-06 
11-20 
21-95 

4-06 


This  calculation  is  based  on  the  average  composition  of  well- 
rotted  farmyard-manure,  taken  from  the  tables  of  Wolff. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  sufficient  to  supply  6*72  lbs.  of  nitric 
nitrogen  to  produce  1  ton  of  hay,  while  5  tons  of  farmyard- 
manure  contain,  if  my  analysis  is  correct,  58*24  lbs.  too 
mach  nitrogen;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  excess,  farm- 
yard-manure is  less  efficacious  than  the  manure  I  advise,  because  it 
does  not  give  in  the  required  condition  the  6*72  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
which  are  necessary.  Moreover,  it  contains  phosphoric  acid, 
lime,  and  magnesia  in  great  excess.  Farmyard-manure,  then, 
is  far  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  arable  than  of  grass- 
lands ;  for  in  ordinary  cultivation,  the  plough  mixes  it  with  the 
mass  of  the  soil,  and  the  succession  of  crops  allows  of  the  suc- 
cessive utilisation  of  all  the  elements  it  contains.  This  im- 
portant conclusion  is  borne  out  by  practical  experience. 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  in  the  experiments  to  which  I 
have  previously  had  occasion  to  allude,  have  maintained  a  piece 
of  grass-land  by  applying  to  it  annually  for  8  years  13*47  tons 
of  farmyard-manure  to  the  acre.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they 
had  to  discontinue  the  use  of  farmyard-manure,  because  the 
mass  of  organic  matter  which  had  accumulated  in  the  soil 
made  them  fear  that  vegetation  might  thereby  suffer.  The 
average  retnm  of  the  first  mowing  for  ^e  8  years  was  4798*9  lbs. 
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to  the  acre,  whilst  the  plot  without  manure  gave  2662*6  lbs.  to 
the  acre ;  a  difference  of  2136'3  lbs.,  which  would  not  pay  for 
the  quantity  of  farmyard-manure  employed.  Doubtless,  it 
might  be  said,  that  the  quantity  of  farmyard-manure  was  ex- 
cessive, and,  according  to  the  rule  I  have  laid  down,  it  ought  to 
have  been  restricted  to  9*87  tons  per  acre,  which  would  be  five 
times  the  weight  of  the  hay  actually  produced.  But,  supposing 
that  with  such  a  reduction  the  return  had  been  the  same,  it  is 
still  clear  that  the  additional  quantity  produced  would  not  have 
paid  for  the  manure,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  econo- 
mical to  omit  the  manure  altogether. 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  continued  these  experiments  for 
13  years,  without  any  further  addition  of  farmyard-manure. 
During  the  5  years  which  followed  the  omission  of  the  farm- 
yard-manure, the  return  was  maintained  at  the  constant  level  of 
an  annual  average  of  4841*7  lbs.  to  the  acre ;  but  in  the  7  years 
which  followed,  it  fell  to  an  average  of  2541 '3  lbs.  The 
general  average  over  20  years  for  this  piece  of  ground,  which 
had  received  annually  during  8  years  13*47  tons  of  farmyard- 
manure  to  the  acre,  which  would  be  an  average  of  5*575  tons 
a  year  throughout  the  duration  of  the  experiment,  has  been 
4126*3  lbs.  per  acre,  only  exceeding,  by  172  lbs.,  the  field 
which  had  only  received  mineral  manure,  and  by  1845*6  lbs. 
the  return  of  the  unmanured  field.  Thus  Messrs.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

^'  In  conclusion,  of  all  the  useful  elements  which  farmyard- 
manure  contains,  it  is  the  nitrogen  which  is  the  least  profitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  grass-lands:  assimilable  with  difficulty, 
it  accumulates  in  the  soil,  and  ends  by  forming  a  residue  easy 
to  estimate,  but  of  extraordinarily  slow  action.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  the  agricultural  value  of  nitrogen  is  less  in  farmyard- 
manure  than  in  soluble  manures  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda,  &c." 

Certain  Organic  Manures, — If  farmyard-manure,  the  complete 
manure,  par  excellence^  is  not  economical  for  gjass-lands,  what 
shall  I  say  of  the  many  manures,  indefinitely  variable  in  com- 
position, and  daily  puffed  by  those  who  seek  to  palm  off  on 
agriculture,  to  their  own  advantage,  the  refuse  of  industries 
which  can  be  turned  to  no  other  account?  It  it  useless  to 
examine  in  detail  these  various  manures.  The  requirements 
of  grass-lands  having  now  been  pointed  out,  it  will  be  easy  to 
recognise  the  value  of  any  manure  from  its  analysis. 

Artificially-watered  Grass^lands, — As  yet  I  have  only  referred 
to  grass-land  that  is  watered  solely  by  the  rain.  This  is  the 
case  with  all  temporary,  and  with  a  large  number  of  permanent 
grass-lands.     But   there   are   also  large  extents  of  grass-land 
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cnltiTited  aitificiallj  bj  irrigation.  For  these  we  must  take 
into  account  the  elements  which  the  water  can  bring  or  take 
awaj.  This  determination  can  only  be  made  if  we  know  the 
mode  of  its  distribution,  the  amount  of  it  the  land  can  absorb, 
and  the  useful  elements  contained  in  it.  As  these  conditions 
▼aiy  oonsiderablj,  according  to  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
anything  except  in  a  general  way.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  well  to  give  to  the  land 
after  each  mowing  a  small  dressing  of  manure,  of  like  com- 
pontion  to  that  which  is  suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  un- 
watered  grass-lands.  It  pays  better  to  apply  the  manure 
frequently,  and  in  small  quantities  only,  so  as  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  risk  of  its  being  washed  away.  This 
would  apply  equally  to  any  sloping  meadow  not  artificially 
irrigated,  and  that  permits  the  rain-water  to  run  freely  off  its 
surface. 

Pasture-lands, — When  grass-lands  are  used  for  pasture,  the 
greater  part  of  the  fertilising  elements  contained  in  the  grass 
are  returned  at  once  to  the  soil  in  the  excrements  of  the  cattle. 
The  restitution  being  thus  partially  effected  on  the  spot,  arti- 
ficial manures  are  less  necessary.  Nevertheless  the  cattle  only 
return  a  portion  of  the  mineral  elements  which  have  been 
supplied  to  them  by  the  grass.  The  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia 
are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  excrements,  but  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  carried  off  by  them  in  relatively  greater  propor- 
tion ;  hence  the  advantage  of  annually  restoring  to  grazing- 
land  the  phosphoric  acid  so  removed.  It  will  also  be  well  to 
apply  a  certain  quantity  of  potash,  being  guided  in  this  matter 
by  the  plants  on  the  land,  and  in  the  way  I  have  previously 
pointed  out.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  desired  end 
will  be  attained  by  applying  annually  in  February  267*6  lbs. 
to  the  acre  of  a  mineral  manure,  containing — 


ABsimilable  phosphoric  acid 
Non-assimilable      do.    do. 
Potash 


In  100  parts. 


120 
2-0 
50 


In26T-6lbs. 


lbs. 
32- 11 

5-35 

13-38 


This  manure  should  be  obtained  commercially  at  7^.  5d. 
per  cwt.,  say,  Ss.  lOd.  per  cwt.  delivered;  or  at  an  annual 
expense  of  19^.  0^.  per  acre. 

As  far  as  regards  nitrogen,  the  animals'  dung,  &c.,  provides 
stt£Bciently,  so  that  this  need  not  be  a  point  for  our  con- 
sideration. 
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In  the  case  of  grass-lands  for  mowing,  it  will  always  be 
well,  in  order  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  sourness,  and  also 
to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  dibris^  to  top- 
dress  annually  before  the  winter  with  7*96  cwt.  of  lime  to  the 
acre. 

In  short,  the  maintenance  of  good  pasturage  will  be  effected 
by  using  annually  267*6  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  the  mineral  manure 

mentioned =   19«.  0^. 

7*96  cwt.  of  lime =     75.  4^. 

Total =   26*.  5rf. 

On  many  soils  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  this,  the  maximum 
expense,  by  taking  account  of  their  richness  in  the  essential 
elements,  as  shown  by  analysis;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
farmers  who  take  the  course  which  I  suggest  will  not  regret 
the  money  so  laid  out  on  the  soil,  for  it  will  make  them  a  good 
return  for  the  expense  incurred. 

Restoration  of  old  Meadows  and  Pasturage. — ^All  that  I  hare 
said  on  the  maintenance  of  grass-lands  applies  equally  to  the 
restoration  of  those  which,  although  in  good  condition,  were 
not  laid  down  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated.  Unfortunately 
a  large  number  exist  which  give  but  poor  yields,  and  these  of 
bad  quality,  because  they  were  originally  laid  down  under 
defective  conditions,  and  because  they  have  subsequently  been 
maintained  in  an  insufficient  and  ill-advised  manner,  if,  indeed, 
they  have  received  any  care  at  all.  By  the  analyses  of  soils 
given  above,  we  have  learned  the  ordinary  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  soils  of  grass-lands.  They  usually  contain  plenty 
,of  nitrogen,  but  in  an  almost  unassimilable  condition;  and 
usually  there  is  a  deficiency  of  potash  and  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

If  we  wish  to  restore  grass-land,  we  ought,  first  of  all,  to 
apply  in  the  autumn  15*92  cwt.  of  lime  per  acre,  in  order 
to  render  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitrogen  assimilable  by  the 
ensuing  spring.  In  February  we  should  apply  per  acre  7*96 
cwt.  of  the  mineral  manure,  at  6*.  \\^d,  per  cwt.,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  has  been  given  above.  The  application  of  mis 
manure  should  be  followed  by  a  good  harrowing,  and  if  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  suitable,  there  will  certainly  be 
a  very  marked  improvement  It  is  well  at  first  to  begin  on 
a  limited  area,  for  it  may  happen  that  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  soil  will  not  permit  the  chemical  agents  employed  to 
produce  their  full  effect.  If  the  expenses  of  liming  and 
manuring  are  not  amply  recouped  by  the  improvement  in  the 
yield  of  grass,  the  idea  of  renovating  the  pasture  must  be  aban- 
doned ;  we  must  break  it  up  and  put  the  soil  under  some  other 
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coarse  of  caltivation  by  which  results  superior  to  those  given 
bj  inferior  grass-lands  will  be  obtained. 

Breaking  up  inferior  Grass-land. — Much  has  been  said  both 
for  and  against  the  breaking  up  of  inferior  grass-lands.  Some 
recommend  it  strongly,  basing  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
broken  up  pasture-land  will  produce  large  arable  crops  for 
several  years,  and  would  probably  be  laid  down  to  grass  again 
in  improved  physical  condition.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  reject 
this  practice,  because,  after  breaking  up  the  pasture,  they  con- 
sider they  get  nothing  sufiScient  to  recompense  them,  and  they 
find  that  the  pasture,  when  again  established,  after  several  years 
of  expensive  cultivation,  is  hardly  better  than  that  which 
preceded  it. 

Both  of  these  contradictory  opinions  may  be  true  according 
to  the  varied  composition  of  the  several  soils.  If  the  mineral 
elements  are  abundant,  breaking  up  the  pasture  cannot  fail  to 
give  good  results,  for  it  mixes  the  upper  more  nitrogenous  layer, 
with  the  lower  one  which  is  richer  in  mineral  matters,  sub- 
divides and  aerates  the  soil,  and  so  favours  those  chemical 
reactions,  by  means  of  which  the  requisite  elements  pass  from 
an  inert  to  an  assimilable  state.  But  if  the  land  is  deficient 
in  one  or  more  of  these  elements,  a  state  of  things  by  no  means 
rare — for  had  that  not  been  the  case  the  grass-land  would  have 
continued  to  give  gfood  results — the  breaking  up  can  only  be 
successful,  if  the  one  or  more  elements  which  are  wanting  are 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  an  assimilable  condition. 
It  is  then,  above  all,  indispensable  to  be  well  informed  on  this 
point ;  and  for  this  end  to  analyse  a  judiciously  chosen  sample 
of  the  soil  of  the  grass-land  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate. 
According  to  the  results  of  the  analysis,  such  elements  should 
be  employed  as  will  efficiently  supply  the  needs  of  the  growing 
plants. 

I  will  now  give  two  practical  examples. 

First  Example. — In  1874  I  was  shown  some  land  from  which 
good  crops  were  unobtainable  in  spite  of  careful  culture,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  farmyard-manure. 

It  was  a  field  belonging  to  a  farm  at  Moissy-Cramayel,  near 
Lieu-Saint  (Seine-et-Marne).  It  was  surrounded,  at  least  to  all 
appearances,  by  fields  of  the  same  character  of  soil,  and  from 
which  the  best  results  that  the  most  intelligent  ^'intensive" 
cultivation  could  aspire  to,  had  been  obtained.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  adjoining  fields  was  that  it  had  been 
nnder  grass  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  been  broken  up 
recently  because  the  grass  grown  on  it  did  not  pay  the  rent  of 
the  land. 
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My  first  care  was  to  analyse  the  soil ;  the  analysis  gave  me 
the  following  results : — 

Composition  in  Tons  per  Agbe. 


In  the  Soil 


Nitrogen . . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Potash     .. 


*  •     •  • 


6-036 

•635 

89-136 

•242 

•057 


In  the  SubeoiL 


1^799 
•100 

8340 
•232 

1-761 


Seeing  the  small  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  I  advised  the 
ploughing  in  of  7*96  cwt.  of  fossil  phosphate  to  the  acre, 
together  with  15 '92  cwt.  of  lime,  to  render  the  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  assimilable.  I  ordered,  subsequently,  a  top-dressing  of 
3*17  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  containing  42*81  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  an  assimilable  state ;  the  field  was  then  sown  with 
winter  wheat.  Up  to  May  1875  all  appeared  to  be  going  on 
well ;  but  at  that  time  the  wheat-plant  became  yellow,  and 
dwindled  away,  as  it  had  done  in  previous  years.  On  receiving 
information  of  this,  I  visited  the  field,  and  on  May  30,  1875,  I 
noticed  that  the  wheat  was  only  11  to  15  inches  high,  with  3  or  4 
grains  in  the  ear,  whilst  the  neighbouring  fields  were  full  in  the 
ear;  but  I  remarked,  that  in  difierent  parts  of  the  field  there 
were  tufts  of  wheat-plants  which  had  succeeded  very  well. 
This  occurred  where  the  urine  of  the  animals  employed  in 
ploughing  had  fallen.  I  took  a  sample  of  the  wheat-plants 
grown  on  these  spots,  and  also  of  the  general  growth  of  the  field, 
and  submitted  them  to  analysis.     Here  are  the  results : — 


Mean  weight  of  dried  stalk 


"Wheat  on 
Good  Spots. 


Average  Wheat 
of  Field. 


Grains. 
27-315 


Grains. 
7-253 


Composition  feb  1000  fabts  of  Dbt  Substance. 


Organic  matter 
Ash     ....     , 
Nitrogen     . . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid   . 
Potash..      .. 
Soda    ..      ..      , 
Lime   .. 
Magnesia    .. 
Silica  .. 


932-300 

67-700 

27-280 

5-130 

3-950 

11-475 

1-570 

6-400 

2-670 

25-100 


925-100 

74-500 

30-900 

9-420 

3-300 

5-400 

1-980 

11  100 

4-520 

29-000 
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It  is  easy  to  see,  bj  comparison  of  these  two  analyses,  that 
Potash  was  the  element  which  was  deficient  in  the  soil  of  the 
field. 

Ihe  following  year  rye  was  sown,  some  without  manure  and 
•^Unc  with  a  potash-manure.  The  results  obtained  left  no 
fttx^er  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  drawn  from 
^^  analyses. 

-At  the  flowering^time  the  rye  was  very  irregular  in  height, 
^^^Oording  as  it  had,  or  had  not,  received  a  dose  of  the  potash- 
'^Its.  I  took  samples  of  both,  which  were  analysed  with  the 
*"^Ilowing  results : — 


Ho.  2. 

Ho.  3. 

Ho.  4. 

ICannre  Employed. 

Ho.  1. 

None. 

Nitrate  of 
Potash, 

Sulphate  of 
Potash, 

Chloride 
of  Potassiiim, 

8-17  cwt.  to 

3*17  cwt.  to 

2" 78  cwt  per 

acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Metn  weight  of  dried  stalk 

10-215 

24-928 

22-747 

24-167 

Nitrogen  in  1000  parts  dry 

12-910 

8-400 

9-710 

6-750 

I^osphorio  acid      , , 

5-000 

4-620 

4-950 

5-420 

lima                      f  f 

14-370 

24-530 

10-450 

6-890 

Hftgnesia                ,, 

13-400 

1-770 

2-280 

1-770 

Potash                     ,,               5-290 

9-720 

8-090 

9-080 

The  rye  therefore  gave  the  same  result  as  the  wheat.  Every- 
where where  potash  was  present,  the  returns  were  doubled  or 
trebled  ;  and  in  the  plant  itself,  the  proportion  of  potash  was 
very  nearly  doubled,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  other  elements 
were  in  lessened  proportions.  Since  that  time  the  field  has 
always  been  cultivated  with  potash-manure,  and  it  has  invari- 
ably produced  good  cereal  and  even  beetroot-crops,  which  latter 
require  more  potash  than  most  other  crops. 

Second  Example. — In  November  1877,  having  been  consulted 
by  M.  de  Hedouville,  a  landowner  at  Chantilly  (Oise),  as  to 
what  could  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of  a  very  unproduc- 
tive piece  of  old  grass-land,  I  asked  for  a  sample  of  the  soil  and 
analysed  it.  This  analysis  gave  me  the  results  shown  at  No.  23 
of  the  table  of  analyses  of  soils,  and  which  I  reproduce  here. 


I 


Nitrogen  .. 
Phosphoric  acid 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Potash     ..      .. 


In  1000  parts. 


In  1  Acre, 

7 '874  Inches  deep 

(=20  Centimetres). 


10-07 

•93 

325-85 

7-31 

•22 


Tons. 

16  03 

1-48 

519  03 

11-64 

•85 
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There  was  no  room  for  doubt.  Here  was  a  soil  totally 
exhausted  of  potash,  and  remarkably  rich  in  all  the  other  ele- 
ments, especially  nitrogen  and  lime.  I  accordingly  advised 
breaking  up  and  treatment  with  potash-manure.  Having  asked 
M.  de  Hedouville  for  the  results  obtained^  I  received  his  reply, 
dated  8th  February  last : — 

^'  Here,  in  accordance  with  your  wish,  are  the  facts  relating 
to  the  cultivation  of  some  very  old  peaty  grass-lands  which  form 
a  part  of  my  farm.  The  first  start  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  the  crop  presented  an  excellent  appearance  for  six  weeks ; 
after  this  the  vegetation  received  a  check ;  the  maize-plant 
became  yellow,  and  did  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than  39 
inches.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  of  asking  you  to  analyse  this 
soil,  which  was  found  to  be  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  absolutely 
deficient  in  potash.  Since  consulting  you,  I  have  employed 
potash-manures  in  sufiicient  quantities,  and  the  transformation 
has  been  as  complete  as  it  was  sudden.  My  maize  is  now  from 
9  to  10  feet  high,  and,  at  a  rough  guess,  the  return  per  acre 
cannot  be  less  than  from  32  to  36  tons.  I  have  also  as  good 
roots  as  are  to  be  seen  at  the  best  exhibition,  and  similarly  so 
with  grain-crops ;  but  the  grain  attains  complete  maturity  with 
difficulty.  If  I  had  not  discovered  that  my  land  wanted  potash, 
I  should  have  been  put  to  long  and  costly  experiments  without 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  I  might  never  have  found 
out  the  true  cause  of  my  ill-success.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
entire  trust  should  be  put  in  the  analysis  of  a  soil,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  ought  always  to  be  analysed,  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  cultivating  and  treating  our  land." 

^'  In  order  to  make  money  at  farming  in  the  present  day  we 
must  not  go  to  sleep,  and  some  money  is  sure  to  be  lost  if  the 
means  which  are  offered  by  science  to  help  us  to  defend 
ourselves  are  neglected." 

I  could  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  but  the  two  just 
quoted  will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  that  the  breaking  up 
of  grass-lands  is  only  profitable  when  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  restoring  to  the  soil  those  elements  of  which  it  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  production  of  hay  during  a  series  of  years. 

Now  these  elements  are  chiefly  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
for  grass-lands  consume  them  to  a  large  extent:  and  their 
exhaustion  is,  generally  speaking,  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  smallness  and  poorness  of  the  crops.  We  can  always 
discover  by  analysis  the  condition  of  the  land  in  this  respect. 
It  may  happen  that  one  only,  and  not  both,  of  these  elements 
is  deficient ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  economical  and  preferable 
to  supply,  at  least  for  a  certain  time,  only  that  one  which 
is  chiefly  in  defect,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  most 
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redfly  the  equilibrium  which  is  favourable  to  good  cultivation, 
aljsis  gives  an  equally  clear  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  cal- 
careous and  nitrogenous  matter  which  exists  in  the  soil.  If  it  is 
poor  in  lime,  lime  must  be  laid  on  with  those  crops  which 
follow  the  breaking-up  of  the  grass-land,  for  the  purpose  of 
tendering  assimilable  the  nitrogen  which  is  necessary  to  their 
well-being.  But  lime  ought  only  to  be  employed  in  moderation, 
so  as  not  to  overstep  the  mark,  and  so  bring  about  too  active  a 
nitrification,  which  would  cause  the  grain-crops  to  be  laid^  and 
podigally  waste  the  nitrogenous  materials  which  are  accumu- 
lated in  the  soil. 

These  reserves  are  precious,  and  if  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
useful  to  draw  upon  them,  it  would  be  a  very  shortsighted  policy 
to  waste  them  recklessly.  As  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  can 
only  absorb  annually  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  it  is  important 
to  introduce  lime  only  in  such  proportions  as  to  render  assi- 
milable the  quantity  of  nitrogen  necessary  for  the  growing  crop. 

One  must  be  glided  in  this  matter  by  the  appearance  of  the 
crop.  If  of  scant  growth,  and  of  poor  colour,  the  quantity  of 
lime  should  be  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
diminished  if  the  growth  is  too  quick,  the  colour  too  deep,  the 
ripening  difiBcult,  and  the  laying  of  the  crops  frequent.  When 
the  soil  is  rich  in  lime,  the  employment  of  lime  is  not  only 
useless,  but  will  certainly  be  positively  prejudicial,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given.  In  such  a  case  the  difficulty  will  be  to 
regulate  the  action  of  the  lime  which  the  plough  brings  up  and 
mixes  with  the  superficial  nitrogenous  layer.  The  most  simple 
means  of  efiecting  this  is  to  gradually  mix  the  superficial  humus- 
holding  layer  with  the  subjacent  lime  by  shallow  ploughing  at 
first,  and  subsequently  by  ploughing  deeper  and  deeper.  But 
since  good  cultivation  demands  a  soil  deeply  stirred,  the  plough 
may  be  followed  by  a  subsoiler,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  stirred 
to  a  suitable  depth. 

In  certain  cases  we  may  by  a  deep  ploughing  bury  the  super- 
ficial layer,  and  afterwards  bring  it  up  again  gradually  by 
shallow  ploughings,  keeping  the  soil  in  a  suitable  state  of  light- 
ness. These  methods  are  based  on  the  fact,  that  nitrification, 
which  decomposes  nitrogenous  matter,  and  makes  it  assimilable, 
only  takes  place  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  soil  which  are 
permeable  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

After  some  years  of  cultivation,  carried  on  under  the  conditions 
which  I  have  indicated,  the  land  can  be  laid  down  to  grass 
again,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  continue  arable  cultivation, 
for  it  will  continue  to  be  remunerative  so  long  as  the  soil  remains 
rich  in  nitrogenous  matters. 
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From  all  that  has  been  stated,  we  can  now  draw  the  fol- 
lowing practical  and  economical  conclusions : — 

1st.  That  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  cereals  deprives  the 
soil  of  nitrogen,  whilst  that  of  grass  and  leguminous  plants, 
temporary  or  permanent,  on  the  contrary,  causes  it  to  accumu- 
late in  the  soil.  That  nitrogen  being  the  most  expensive 
manure  to  buy,  it  is  not  economical  to  devote  part  of  the  land 
absolutely  to  arable  and  part  to  grass,  for  whilst  the  one  uses 
up  the  nitrogen,  the  other  accumulates  it  in  excess.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  preferable  to  alternate  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
the  cultivation  of  roots  and  cereals  with  that  of  grass  leys, 
so  as,  in  a  measure,  to  repair  by  the  second  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
which  the  first  cause  to  the  soil.  By  this  means  cultivation  can 
be  kept  up  indefinitely,  without  purchased  nitrogen,  provided 
that  the  land  be  maintained  in  a  fit  state  of  richness  as  regards 
the  mineral  elements  which  are  indispensable  to  healthy 
vegetation. 

2nd.  The  practical  application  of  this  principle  is,  that  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  land  by  a  grass  ley  for  two  or  three 
years,  which  takes  its  turn  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  should  be 
preferred  to  permanent  occupation  by  grass.  We  thus  secure 
the  improvement  of  the  soil  obtainable  from  the  cultivation  of 
clover,  lucerne,  vetches,  &c.  But  as  this  class  of  plant  will  not 
succeed  on  every  soil,  temporary  "leys"  with  graminaceous 
herbage  ought  to  give,  where  leguminous  plants  do  not  succeed, 
analogous  if  not  equally  good  results,  and  so  assist  us  materially 
in  solving  the  problem  of  producing  cereal,  root,  and  other  crops, 
with  increasing  economy. 


VIII.  On  Lard  Cheese.     By  X.  A.  Willard,  of  Little  Falls, 
Herkimer  County,  New  York  State. 

[In  a  Loiter  to  the  Editor.] 

Dear  Sir, — Knowing  your  interest  in  anything  new  as  regards 
the  dairy,  I  send  you  herewith  my  notes  on  an  experimental 
creamery,  which  I  visited  on  November  16,  together  with  a 
drawing  showing  the  construction  and  machinery  of  Wire's 
cheese  vat. 

From  the  cut  (p.  226),  and  the  accompanying  description,  I 
think  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  apparatns. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  a  somewhat  recent  practice  at 
some  of  our  creameries  for  improving  skimmed  milk  in  cheese 
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making  by  the  use  of  lard.  The  lard-cheese  from  Whitman 
and  Barrell's  creamery  has  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  other  warm  climates,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  goods  hold  favour  and  sell  at  a  good  price.  The  profits, 
in  manipulating  *^  blue  skim  milk "  with  lard  for  cheese- 
making,  are  very  considerable,  and  many  creamfsries  in  time 
are  likely  to  enter  upon  this  manufacture.  The  use  of  fats 
and  oils  in  *' skim-cheese "  has  been  tried  from  time  to 
time  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  practice  could  hardly  be 
nid  to  be  a  success,  as  there  was  difficulty  in  making  a  per- 
fect emulsion.  The  invention  of  the  machine  for  cutting  and 
distributing  the  fats  has  nearly  or  quite  overcome  this  difficulty. 
There  is  much  feeling  among  our  dairymen  against  the  making 
of  this  adulterated  product,  fears  being  entertained  that  if  largely 
made  and  exported  it  will  injure  the  sale  of  genuine  whole-milk 
cheese.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  very  strict  laws  will  be 
passed  regulating  the  sale  and  export  of  lard-cheese.  I  am  told 
that  parties  have  shipped  this  cheese  to  England,  and  that 
experts  were  unable  to  detect  the  adulteration,  and  I  have  seen 
samples  that  would  pass  unsuspected  for  whole-milk  cheese,  both 
as  to  texture  and  flavour. 

On  the  16th  of  November  I  went  down  to  the  Whitman  and 
Burrell  factory,  to  see  the  operation  of  "  Wire's  Circular  Self- 
agitating  Cheese  Vat."  The  factory,  it  may  be  remarked,  had 
closed  work  for  the  season,  and  the  milk  collected  for  the  day's 
trial  had  been  gathered  not  only  to  test  Mr.  Wire's  invention, 
but  to  show  also  the  manipulation  of  the  milk  in  making  what 
is  known  as  ^'lard  cheese,"  which  of  late  has'  obtained  con- 
siderable notoriety  through  the  newspapers  and  otherwise.  The 
factory,  or  more  properly  the  creamery,  is  located  about  1^  miles 
east  of  Little  Falls,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  and 
just  below  where  the  stream  emerges  from  the  narrow  mountain 
gorge.  The  land  below  the  creamery  is  composed  of  upland  and 
flats;  the  former,  descending  some  little  distance  to  the  flats,  is 
more  or  less  broken,  but  affords  good  pasturage.  After  reaching 
the  ascent  that  borders  the  flats,  the  lands  spread  out  into  a  level 
and  rolling  surface,  and  are  fertile  and  valuable,  whether  for 
grain  or  dairy  purposes.  All  this  region,  however,  is  for  the 
most  part  devoted  to  dairying.  A  few  hops  may  be  grown  on 
some  of  the  farms,  and  a  little  grain — wheat,  corn,  and  oats — 
sufficient  for  home  wants. 

The  creamery  building  is  80  feet  by  40  feet,  two  stories  and 
a  half,  and  was  originally  erected  as  a  cheese  factory,  but  since 
its  purchase  by  the  Messrs.  Whitman  and  Burrell,  has  been 
converted  into  a  creamery.  The  milk  of  about  200  to  300  cows 
is  taken  here,  and  is  purchased  direct  from  the  farmers,  the  price 
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paid  being  regulated  on  the  basis  of  10  lbs.  of  milk  for  1  lb.  oi 
cheese,  and  at  the  highest  market  value  for  cheese  at  the  Little 
Falls  market.  This  gives  the  farmers,  on  an  average,  better 
receipts  for  their  milk  than  by  working  the  factory  on  their  own 
account,  since  there  can  be  no  loss  at  any  time  on  account  of  im- 
perfect cheese,  which  sometimes  occurs  to  the  best  of  factories 
managed  on  the  co-operative  plan. 

The  milk,  after  its  delivery  at  the  creamery,  is  run  into  large 
vats  provided  with  an  arrangement  for  cooling  quickly  with  cold 
spring  water,  after  the  plan  of  the  Whitman  and  Burrell  milk- 
setting  vats.  The  temperature  of  the  water,  of  which  there  is 
an  abundant  supply,  is  50°  Fahr.  The  milk  remains  in  the 
vats  in  summer  (June  and  July)  from  24  to  36  hours,  and  in 
September  and  October  often  72  hours,  the  object  being  to  get 
all  the  cream  possible  from  the  milk,  as  the  "bluest  skimmed 
milk"  works  best  in  its  manipulation  with  lard  for  cheese- 
making,  an  account  of  which  will  be  given  further  on.  The 
quantity  of  butter  taken  from  the  milk  during  the  summer  is  at 
the  rate  of  4  lbs.  to  the  100  lbs.  of  milk.  In  the  month  of 
October,  when- milk  is  richer,  the  average  was  4^  lbs.  of  butter 
to  100  lbs.  of  milk. 

The  cream  is  churned  in  one  of  Blanchard's  large  factory 
churns,  and  the  buttermilk  is  added  to  the  skimmed  milk,  which 
is  then  converted  into  cheese.  In  this  process  1^  lbs.  of  lard  to 
100  lbs.  of  milk  is  added  to  the  skimmed-milk  and  buttermilk, 
in  order  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  butter-fat  removed. 
Butter-oil  is  also  employed  instead  of  lard  when  prices  for  a 
low  grade  of  butter  are  low  enough  to  make  its  use  profitable. 
The  butter-oil  is  made  by  clarifying  poor  butter,  and  the  loss 
on  such  butter,  on  account  of  its  purification,  is  from  25  to  80 
per  cent.  This  waste  or  loss  consists  of  water,  salt,  and  casein 
contained  in  the  butter.  Mr.  Burrell  stated  to  me  that  when 
lard  is  employed  the  very  best  quality  of  kettle-rendered  lard  is 
obtained,  as  it  is  essential  to  have  a  pure  odourless  fat  to  ensure 
a  good  flavour  in  the  cheese. 

One  notable  circumstance  in  adding  lard  or  butter-oil  to 
skimmed  milk  is  that  the  weight  of  cheese  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  is  increased,  not  only  by  the  weight  of  lard 
added,  but  nearly  as  much  more  weight  is  gained  by  the 
tendency  of  the  curds,  after  the  fat  is  added,  to  retain  the 
moisture.  In  other  words,  if  Ij^  lbs.  of  lard  is  added  to  100  lbs. 
of  skimmed  milk,  it  makes'nearly  3  lbs.  more  product  than  could 
be  obtained  from  the  skimmed  milk  if  made  up  without  any 
addition  of  fat.  The  trouble  heretofore  in  making  a  ^^thorougk- 
bred  blue  skim  "  cheese  was  the  difficulty  in  its  retaining  a 
proper  amount  of  moisture  to  assimilate  in  the   curds  wtule 
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curing.  Hence  a  "blue  skim  cheese"  generally  turned  out 
hard  and  dry,  and  was  appropriately  named  "  white  oak 
cheese."  Some  years  ago  I  pointed  out  this  circumstance  in 
discussing  the  office  of  fat  in  milk  for  the  purpose  of  cheese- 
making.  A  good  rich  cheese  contains,  when  mature  or  ready 
for  eating,  about  33  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  this  moisture 
most  be  so  minutely  distributed  through  the  parts — so  assi- 
milated— as  not  to  be  recognised  as  moisture  when  a  bit  of 
cheese  is  mashed  under  the  finger,  but  rather  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  goods  are  stocky,  or  rich  in  butter. 

By  the  term  "  blue  skimmed  milk  "  is  meant  milk  that  has 
yielded  all  the  butter-fat  that  can  be  obtained  from  it  in  the 
asoal  process  of  setting.  In  the  manufacture  of  artihcial 
cream  from  lard  and  skim  milk,  to  mix  with  the  mass  of  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk  in  the  vat,  it  is  found,  if  the  butter  from 
the  original  milk  has  not  been  thoroughly  removed,  that  the 
lard-fat  and  the  butter-fat  do  not  mix  well  together ;  hence, 
to  get  a  perfect  emulsion  of  lard,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
in  working  with  a  blue  skimmed  milk. 

In  making  the  "  lard  cream  "  to  be  added  to  the  skimmed 
milk,  a  machine  ingeniously  constructed  is  employed.  It  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  cylinder,  6  inches  in  diameter  and 
20  inches  long,  having  50,000  points  cut  upon  its  surface,  and 
arranged  in  spiral  courses.  This  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a  shell 
fitting  closely.  It  stands  perpendicularly  in  a  frame,  with 
shafting  and  pulley  at  the  bottom  connected  with  the  engine, 
and  is  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  2500  to  3000  revolutions 
per  minute.  Two  tin  cans,  with  faucets,  stand  on  the  top  of 
the  machine,  the  one  for  the  melted  lard  and  the  other  for  the 
skimmed  milk.  The  faucets  are  arranged  so  as  to  convey 
the  contents  of  the  cans  at  one  point  together  into  the  machine. 
The  lard  and  milk  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of  130^,  when  the 
cylinder  is  set  in  motion  and  the  faucets  are  opened,  allowing  the 
inilk  and  lard — in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter — to  flow  into  the  machine.  The  rapid  revolution  of 
this  cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  is  set  with  thousands  of  small 
points,  causes  the  lard  to  be  divided  into  minute  globules,  which 
are  encased  or  surrounded  with  the  casein  of  the  milk,  making 
a  perfect  emulsion,  similar  to  the  butter  globules  in  the  original 
milk.  Thus  the  lard  and  milk  being  united  form  a  thin  cream, 
which  flows  from  the  machine  into  large  tin  pails  or  cans,  and 
is  immediately  mingled  with  the  skimmed  milk  in  the  vat. 

The  milk  is  set  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  Fahr.,  Hansen's 
extract  of  rennet  being  used  at  the  rate  of  3^  to  4  ounces  ex- 
tract for  1000  lbs.  of  milk.  It  is  preferred  to  have  coagulation 
take  place  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  top  of  the  mass  is 
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stirred  gently  with  the  hands  antil  the  milk  begins  to  thicken. 
The  curds  are  cut  over  three  times ;  first  with  the  horizontal 
knives,  and  then  twice  with  the  perpendicular  knives.  The 
curds  are  scalded  or  cooked  in  the  usual  way,  the  temperature 
being  raised  to  94° or  lOOTahr.,  and  from  2  to  2^ lbs.  ol  salt  are 
applied  for  1000  lbs.  of  the  original  milk.  The  time  of  raising 
the  heat  in  cooking,  when  milk  is  all  right,  is  from  1  to  1^  hours. 
The  ratio  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  cheese,  calculated  from  the 
original  milk,  or  milk  as  delivered  at  the  factory,  was  for  June 
12  lbs.  In  July  it  took  12-6  for  one  of  cheese,  and  in  October  lOlbs. 
Having  briefly  described  the  method  of  manipulating  milk 
at  this  creamery,  an  account  of  the  operation  of  Wire's  self- 
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acting  cheese  vat  will  now  be  in  order.  The  vat  or  tub  consists 
of  two  parts — the  outer  of  wood,  and  the  inner,  or  milk-vat,  of 
tin,  with  a  space  between  the  two,  in  which  are  placed  pipes 
for  heating.  The  wood  vat  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tab, 
from  10  to  14  feet  in  diameter  and  20  to  22  inches  deep. 
The  one  shown  at  the  creamery  was  10  feet  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  21  inches  deep.  It  is  cut  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottom,  within  which  staves  are  set  up  of  the  same  height  as 
the  outside.  The  tin  ia  also  tub-shaped,  and  made  with  a  core 
to  correspond  with  the  wood.  A  shaft,  upon  which  it  fixed  the 
agitator  for  stirring  the  curd,  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  Tat 
horizontally  across  its  top  to  the  outer  edge. 

By  means  of  suitable  machinery,  situated  in  the  core,  a  mdial 
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motion  about  the  centre  of  the  vat  is  given  to  this  shaft  at  the 
same  time  that  it  revolves  upon  its  own  axis.     The  agitator  is 
famished  with  long  teeth,  which  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  tin 
vat    They  are  set  spirally  on  a  wooden  cylinder.     Thus,  in 
operation,  while  the  agitator*  revolves  on  its  own  axis,  the  shaft 
by  which  it  is  carried  swings  about  the  centre  of  the  vat,  bring- 
ing it  to  every  part  of  the  vat,  and  agitating  the  whole  mass  of 
card  perfectly  and  evenly.     As  soon  as  the  agitator  begins  to 
work  in  the  process  of  scalding  and  cooking  the  curd,  a  current 
is  formed  around  the  vat,  which  keeps  every  particle  constantly 
in  motion,  and  removes  the  danger  of  uneven  cooking.     The 
motion  of  the  agitator  being  uniform  and  steady,  the  curd  is 
handled  more  carefully,  and  with  less  loss  in  the  whey,  than 
is  usual  with  the  hand  stirring.     When  not  in  use,  the  agitator 
is  readily  lifted  out  of  the  curd  and  tipped  back  until  it  stands 
vertically  over  the  centre  of  the  vat.     An  arm  is  also  provided, 
to  which  knives  for  cutting  the  curd  are  attached. 

In  the  trial,  about  6000  lbs.  of  milk  were  in  the  vat,  and 
when  the  curds  were  ready  to  cut,  a  horizontal  knife  was 
attached  to  the  iron  arm,  which  moved  slowly  about  the  vat. 
Afterwards  the  perpendicular  knife  was  attached,  cutting  the 
cord  perpendicularly.  The  common  knives  were  used  in  this 
operation,  but  I  understand  that  knives  specially  adapted  to  the 
machine  should  be  used.  The  operation  of  cutting  appeared 
to  be  satisfactorily  performed.  When  it  came  to  stirring  the 
cards,  the  advantages  were  very  apparent,  and  elicited  com- 
mendation from  those  present.  The  whey  was  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vat  at  a  point  near  the  outer  edge.  The  vat  was 
then  tilted,  the  agitator  working  equally  well  on  the  incline, 
and  keeping  the  curds  fine  and  in  good  condition  for  salting. 
Finally  the  salt  was  applied,  and  the  agitator  did  the  stirring, 
incorporating  the  salt  evenly,  and  leaving  the  curds  in  excellent 
shape  for  the  press.  The  advantage  of  this  machine  for  keeping 
all  parts  of  the  curds  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  any  length 
of  time  desired  is  a  commendable  feature,  which  will  be  at 
once  recognised  by  cheese-makers.  The  agitator  does  the  work 
of  the  curd-mill,  and  obviates  its  use. 

I  think  that  all  present  were  well  satisfied  with  the  trial  as  a 
success,  and  that  Mr.  Wire  had  made  a  great  and  exceedingly 
useful  improvement  for  manipulating  the  curds  in  cheese- 
making.  There  is  one  question,  however,  which  occurred  to 
me,  as  it  did  to  some  of  those  present  at  the  exhibition.  It  is 
this :  These  vats  are  made  to  manipulate  from  10,000  to 
12,000  lbs.  of  milk  or  more  in  one  vat,  and  the  massing  of  a  large 
body  of  milk  from  different  patrons,  when  some  happens  to  be 
bad,  must  affect  the  whole  mass  injuriously.     Under  the  pre- 
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sent  system  of  several  vats,  all  suspected  milk  may  be  massed 
together  in  one  vat  and  made  up  separately.  To  this  objection, 
some  of  the  cheese-makers  present  replied  that  the  cheese- 
makers  must  not  accept  bad  milk,  but  send  it  back ;  that  the 
cheese,  under  this  system,  would  be  uniform  for  the  day,  and 
that  this  would  be  an  advantage,  at  least.  Again,  it  necessitates 
the  additional  cost  of  an  engine,  as  many  factories,  under  the 
present  system,  use  only  a  boiler.  I  am  not  disposed,  however, 
to  criticise  or  offer  objections  to  what  appears  to  be  plainly  an 
improvement,  and  even  if  I  did,  some  of  these  would  be 
answered,  perhaps,  by  the  following  claims  of  the  inventor : 

"  First,  that  these  vats  perform  nearly  the  entire  work  of 
stirring  the  curd,  during  the  process  of  cooking  and  salting,  by 
machinery,  dispensing  with  the  use  of  an  extra  curd-drainer 
or  sink,  and  doing  the  work  as  perfectly  as  it  can  be  done,  and 
much  more  perfectly  than  it  is  usually  done  by  hand. 

*•*•  Second,  that  by  their  use  one  man  will  easily  do  the  work 
of  two  or  three  men,  using  common  vats. 

"  Third,  an  increased  yield  of  cheese  in  consequence  of  their  use." 

These  vats  appear  to  be  very  substantially  made,  and  for  per- 
sons about  to  erect  new  factories,  or  renew  apparatus,  it  would 
be  well  to  examine  their  operation. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  lard 
cheese  shown  me  at  this  establishment.     The  curing-rooms  con- 
tained  the  September,  October,  and  November  makes.     Quite 
number  of  cheeses  of  different  ages  were  cut  with  the  **  cheese 
trier's  iron,"  for  the  inspection  and  taste  of  those  present, 
good  deal  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  in  the  papers  abo 
lard  cheese.     I  have  heard  dealers  speak  of  it  as  poor  nasty  stu 
which  was  doing  great  injury  to  the  trade — often  lying  on  t 
docks  or  in  the  storehouses  of  New  York,  unsold  and  unsaleal 
except  at  a  price  "  ruinously  low."     I  have  never  advocated 
making  of  lard  cheese,  and  must  confess  I  have  been  prejudi 
against  it ;  but  this  should  not  prevent  me  from  giving  a  tmt 
account  of  the  cheese  offered  for  my  inspection. 

The  cheeses  bored  for  us  were  mellow  and  clean-fiavoi 
and  might  be  fairly  classed,  I  think,  under  what  cheesemo) 
denominate  a  "  useful  article."     They  were  not,  of  coarse,  - 
to  fine  whole-milk  cheese,  but  no  one  (who  knew  nothing  of 
make)  would  be  disposed  to  call  them  **  skimmed  cheese." 
Wight  and  the  other  experts  present  agreed  with  me  i 
opinion,  and  expressed  their  surprise  that  so  good  an 
could  be  made  from  "  blue  skimmed  milk."     Bat  perh; 
best  proof  of  what  I  have  said  is  in  the  sale  of  the  i 
during  the  past  summer.     The  prices  obtained,  as  I  ^ 
formed,  were  within  from  1  to  2  cents  per  lb.  of  wh* 
cheese  sold  on  the  Little  Falls  market. 
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That  the  lard  cheese  made  at  this  factory  has  unquestionahle 
merit,  no  one  I  think  can  reasonably  deny :    and  this  leads  me 
to  say  that  cheese  as  good  as  this  ought  to  sell  on  its  merits  and 
Qnder  its  own  name  to  distinguish  it  from  whole-milk  goods, 
since  it  is  right  that  the  consumer  should  know  what  he  is  pur- 
chasing.    As  to  lard  cheese  made   elsewhere  I  cannot  speak, 
not  having  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  testing  its  quality.     I 
suppose  **  lard  cheese,"  however,  is  no  exception  to  other  kinds, 
and  that  its  goodness  and  character  depend  considerably  upon 
the  skill  of  the  maker.* 


IX. — On  Laying  down  Land  to  Permanent  Grass,      "By  C.  De 

Laxjne  Faunce-De  Laune. 

I  HATE  been  requested  to  indicate  the  course  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  experience,  ought  to  be  adopted  to  insure  with 
certainty  and  rapidity  the  formation  of  permanent  pastures. 

Although  I  have,  during  the  last  nine  years,  bestowed  much 
attention  on  the  formation  of  permanent  pastures,  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  undertake  the  task  of  attempting  to  enlighten  others, 
had  I  not  been  assured  by  many  very  competent  advisers  that  a 
promulgation  of  the  results  of  my  experience  would  be  greatly 
for  the  public  advantage ;  the  more  so,  as  on  many  essential 
points  my  views  differ  materially  from  those  of  most  writers 
on  the  same  subject. 

Perhaps,  in  some  details,  further  experience  will  justify 
modifications  in  my  present  convictions,  as  every  season  alters 
to  the  close  observer  the  aspect  of  a  pasture.  And  no  doubt 
the  changes  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  very  marked, 
as  the  seasons  have  been  so  exceptional. 

In  the  limited  space  of  this  article,  I  intend  to  confine  myself 
to  that  which  I  deem  the  most  important :  viz.,  the  kinds  of 
seed  suitable  to  be  laid  down. 

Unfortunately  for  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  the  grossest 
ignorance  prevails  about  grasses.  To  many  landowners  and 
farmers  almost  every  herb  that  is  green  is  considered  to  be  grass  ; 
hence  the  ordinary  circumspection  used  in  purchasing  grain- 
crop  seeds  has  not  been  exercised  in  the  case  of  grass-seeds. 

It  is  generally,  1  might  almost  say  invariably,  alleged,  and 
truly  so,  that  newly  formed  pastures  have  been  found  to  dete- 
riorate greatly  after  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

*  A  sample  of  lard  cheese  and  ouc  of  oleomargarine  cheese  sent  to  me  by 
^lessTS.  Burrell  &  Whitman  arrived  as  the  *  Journal '  was  going  to  Press.  I  can 
endorse  all  that  Mr.  Willard  says  about  tlie  quality  of  the  lard  cheese  and  the 
name  under  which  it  should  be  sold.  The  latter  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
oleomargarine  cheese,  but  its  quality  was  very  superior ;  in  fact  it  could  not  bo 
readily  Sstinguished  from  ordinary  American  cheese  of  commerce. 
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I  will  explain  mj  view  of  the  reason  of  this  deterioration, 
and  point  out  the  remedy  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  correct  what  I 
conceive  to  be  some  erroneous  impressions  that  are  generally 
entertained  respecting  grasses. 

The  terms  "  coarser  grasses  "  and  *'  finer  grasses,"  which  are 
so  frequently  used,  have  led  to  serious  mischief  in  the  formation 
of  new  pastures.  The  coarser  are  popularly  believed  to  be  the 
inferior,  and  the  finer  grasses  the  better  sort ;  but  in  reality  the 
four  best  grasses  for  pasture  are  all  large  grasses,  and  come, 
popularly  speaking,  under  the  head  of  coarse  grasses. 

The  number  of  grasses  indigenous  to  England  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  practical  utility 
to  indicate  those  that  are  the  most  valuable  and  those  that  are 
the  most  detrimental  to  all  pastures,  whether  new  or  old. 

There  are  perennial,  biennial,  and  annual  grasses ;  the  two 
latter  ought,  in  my  opinion,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  care- 
fully excluded  when  a  permanent  pasture  is  desired.  The  use 
of  short-lived  grasses  and  of  biennial  clovers,  coupled  with  an 
insufficiency  of  proper  seed,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  new  pastures  after  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

The  four  coarse  grasses,  valuable  beyond  all  others  for  per- 
manent pasture,  are  cocksfoot  (Dactylis  glomerata)^  meadow 
fescue  {Festuca  pratensis)  and  its  ally,  tall  fescue  {Festiwa 
elatior),  catstail  or  timothy  {Phleam  pratense)^  and  meadow 
foxtail  (Alopecunis  pratensis).  These  five  grasses  should  form 
the  bulk  of  all  pastures  on  good  soil,  either  for  sheep  or  cattle. 
The  finer  or  minor  grasses  are  crested  dogstail  {Cynosurtis  ens' 
tatus)j  hard  fescue  {Festuca  duriuscula)^  rough  meadow  grass 
{Poa  trivialis)y  fiorin  {Agrostis  stolonifera)^  sheep's  fescue 
(^Festuca  ovina),  and  golden  oat-grass  (^Avena  Jlavescens),  A 
meadow  composed  of  the  above  would  be  perfect  as  regards 
grasses,  assuming  that  the  proper  proportions  are  used  ;  it  would 
produce  food  for  stock  during  nearly  every  month  of  the  year. 
The  clovers,  which  should,  however,  be  used  in  a  much  smaller 
proportion  than  the  grasses,  are  permanent  red  clover,  cow 
grass,  alsike,  and  white  or  Dutch  clover.  Seeds  of  milfoil  or 
yarrow  {Achillea  millefolium)  ought  never  to  be  omitted.  The 
above  are  really  all  the  plants  required  for  a  permanent  pasture 
of  the  finest  quality,  on  first-rate  or  medium  soils  throughout 
Britain.  On  inferior  soils,  or  soils  possessing  special  qualities, 
some  of  these  grasses  would  not  be  suitable,  and  a  [^selection 
must  be  made.  Thus  on  dry  lands,  foxtail,  rough  meadow 
grass,  and  fiorin  should  be  omitted,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of 
meadow  fescue  used,  while  a  greater  proportion  of  cocksfoot, 
crested  dogstail,  and  yarrow  should  be  substituted. 

The  grasses  most  pernicious  to  newly  formed  pastures  are 
first  and  principally  rye-grass  in  all  its  varieties,  and  York- 
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shire  fog  or  soft  woolly  grass  (JSolais  lanatus).  Both  these 
gnisses  are  rapid  in  growth  and  make  a  great  show,  hence 
^ir  popularity  with  superficial  observers  and  seed-mer- 
chants; they  produce  an  abundance  of  seed  and  are  very 
cheap.  Enormous  profits  are  made  by  the  sale  of  them, 
^d,  what  is  worse,  incalculable  loss  is  entailed  upon  those 
who  sow  them  for  permanent  pasture.  My  experience  is  that 
iiuxtares  sold  throughout  the  country  for  permanent  pasture 
<^nsist  principally  of  rye-grass.  And  as  these  mixtures  are 
•old  at  prices  varying  from  Sd,  to  lOd.  per  lb.,  whilst  the 
rye-grass  seeds,  of  which  they  principally  consist,  can  be 
purchased  for  1^.  per  lb.,  it  requires  no  great  skill  to  calculate 
the  vast  profits  which  must  accrue  to  those  who  supply  them. 

In  relation  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  grasses  may  be  divided 
iQto  two  classes,  those  which  flower  and  seed  once  only  and  then 
die,  and  those  which  continue  to  flower  and  seed  and  yet  live. 

The  first  are  generally  called  annual  grasses,  but  it  should  be 

observed  that  annual  grasses  kept  down  by  stock,  or  cut  before 

seeding,  may  continue  to  live  for  years  until  they  seed ;  after 

seeding  they  die.      All    the   grasses  which  I  have  mentioned 

above,  with  the  exception  of  rye-grass,  are  perennial,  and  do 

not  die  upon  seeding,  whilst  all  rye-grasses,  or  nearly  all,  die 

after  once  seeding ;  unless,  therefore,  the  seed  is  permitted  to 

mature,  fall,  and  germinate  in  the  field,  those  grasses  disappear 

from   the  pasture.     To  the  presence  of  annual  grasses,  and  to 

this  alone,  do  I  assign  the  deterioration  of  the  large  majority  of 

newly-formed  pastures.    The  seed  mixtures  usually  supplied  for 

laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture  consist  of  so  large  a 

proportion  of  annual  grasses  that  the  speedy  deterioration  of  the 

pastures  is  inevitable. 

The  pamphlets  written  by  different  seed  merchants  are  ex- 
tensively read,  and  the  suggestions  contained  in  them  are 
adopted  by  the  public.  I  will  now  examine  the  pamphlets 
of  five  of  the  leading  seed  merchants,  and  afterwards  I  will 
briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  principal  other  works  on  grasses,  so 
that  any  who  desire  information  may  themselves  refer  to  these 
pamphlets  and  books. 

Messrs.  Carter's  pamphlet  is  noticeable  in  this  way,  that,  were 
their  instructions  carried  out,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  permanent  pasture.  Under  the  heading  of 
**  Italian  Rye-Grass  "  we  find  the  following  at  page  27  ;  "  Italian 
rye-grass  is  too  well  known  to  require  much  description  here. 
Although  only  a  biennial  we  consider  Italian  rye-grass  a  most 
useful  element  in  permanent  pasture  mixtures.  It  is  of  very 
quick  growth,  giving  a  good  swarth  to  the  scythe  for  the  first 
year's  hay-crop,  and  by  reason  of  its  rapid  growth,  is  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  aftermath."      When  we  consider  the  great 
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proportions  of  this  Italian  rye-grass  recommended  in  some  of 
their  mixtures,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  my  judgment,  if 
disappointment  should  follow  the  adoption  of  their  advice.  It 
is  curious,  that  although  they,  like  all  others,  speak  highly  of 
cocksfoot,  they  nevertheless  recommend  a  quantity  comparatively 
small^ — 4  lbs.  being  the  most  recommended  in  any  mixture  for 
one  acre.  Again  they  say,  page  28,  "  perennial  rye-grass  is 
necessary  in  all  mixtures  for  permanent  pastures." 

Their  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  preparation  of  the 
land  may  be  read  with  advantage.  I  must,  however,  quote 
the  following  passage  referring  to  the  seeding  of  grass  lands : — 

Messrs.  Carter  say  (page  6)  :  "  We  have  occasionally  seeded 
down  pastures,  &c.,  in  prominent  public  positions  (notably  at  the 
Kilburn  and  Carlisle  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Paris,  Sydney,  Vienna,  Melbourne,  and  other  Exhibitions, 
&c.),  which  were  admired  for  their  compactness  and  general 
excellence,  and  when  asked  to  explain  how  such  a  thick  sward 
may  be  produced  in  so  short  a  time,  the  explanation  is  fine 
tilth,  good  heart,  cleanliness,  and  liberal  seeding  as  the  main 
requisites ;  and  the  more  important  points  in  which  our  treat- 
ment differs  from  ordinary  methods,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
lie  in  a  careful  adaptation  of  the  seeds  to  the  peculiar  physical 
formation  of  the  soil  and  the  judicious  proportion  of  quantities." 

A  rather  different,  and  in  my  opinion  a  more  correct,  ex- 
planation of  these  admired  show  samples  is  given  in  the 
lleport  on  the  Showyard  at  Derby  by  the  Senior  Steward,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  this  *  Journal,'  p.  545,  to  which 
I  ask  the  especial  attention  of  the  reader.    ■ 

In  Messrs.  Carter's  account  of  the  after-management  of  newly 
formed  grass  lands,  they  recommend  mowing  grass  and  deprecate 
the  feeding  off  of  newly  formed  pastures  by  sheep ;  in  this  point 
my  experience  differs  from  theirs.  Messrs.  Carter  state  "  sheep 
reject  the  coarser  grasses  and  pick  out  the  finer  kinds  "  (page  8). 
I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the  fact,  that  among  the  best 
feeding  grasses  are  some  of  strong  and  ''  coarse "  habit,  while 
among  the  finer  kinds  many  worthless  grasses  are  to  be  found. 
Messrs.  Carter's  account  of  the  geological  formation  of  soils 
may  be  interesting  and  perhaps  useful,  but  my  experience  is 
that  disappointment  will  follow  if  the  seeds  they  recommend 
are  sown,  however  carefully.  All  their  instructions,  respecting 
sowing  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
may  be  carried  out  with  advantage. 

The  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  and  Son,  in  their  *Book  on 
Grasses,'  lay  great  stress  on  the  judicious(  selection  of  seed,  for 
they  hold  that  unless  this  is  done,  although  the  crop  may  appear 
luxuriant,  it  will  soon  show  signs  of  deterioration,  *'as  the 
artificial,  grasses   die   out  before  the  natural  grasses  are   esta- 
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blished  "  (p.  12).  Had  Messrs.  Wheeler  substituted  the  word 
annual  instead  of  artificial,  and  perennial  instead  of  natural, 
they  would  have  given,  as  I  believe,  the  true  cause  of  the 
deterioration  of  newly  sown  pastures. 

Messrs.  Wheeler  also  mention  that  deterioration  is  "  particu- 
larly observable  when  the  so-called  cheap  mixtures  are  used, 
which  are  principally  composed  of  Italian  rye-grass."  It  was 
my  misfortune,  before  I  had  learned  by  sad  experience,  I  fear 
in  common  with  many  others,  who,  like  me,  have  purchased 
mixtures  at  either  a  great  or  a  small  price,  to  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed after  the  first  two  years. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  examination  of  Messrs.  Wheeler's 
and  Messrs.  Carter's  mixtures  for  permanent  pasture,  as  set  out 
in  Tables  I.  and  II.,  how  extremely  small  is  their  proportion 
of  the  grasses  which  my  practice  teaches  to  be  good  for  such 
pasture.  As,  moreover,  my  experience  has  satisfied  me,  and 
in  this  I  am  fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  that,  whereas 
upwards  of  90  per  cent  of  rye-grass  seed  will  germinate,  the 
highest  percentage  of  germinating  seed  in  the  permanent  grasses 
mentioned  in  the  following  table  is  60  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
case  of  foxtail  only  20  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  nearly  half 
the  grass  seeds  in  these  mixtures  produce  annual  plants,  and 
the  remainder  only  are  useful  for  permanent  pasture. 

In  the  several  Tables  the  number  of  seeds  per  pound  are  taken 
from  Sinclair  (page  245),  with  the  exception  of  golden  oat- 
grass,  cow-grass,  rib-grass,  and  trefoil.  Subsequent  calculations 
suggest  that  the  actual  number  of  seeds  per  pound  may  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  Sinclair's  estimates.  But  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  test  these,  and  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
Sinclair's  general  accuracy,  I  have  used  his  numbers  in  these 
Tables. 

In  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons'  pamphlet  on  the  formation  of 
permanent  pastures,  the  following  remarks  on  the  after  culture 
and  management  of  newly  formed  pastures  will  be  found  at 
p.  5: — "In  no  case  should  the  young  seeds  be  stocked  with 
sheep  the  first  season,  for,  if  so,  much  of  the  plant,  especially 
the  clovers  and  fine  grasses,  upon  which  the  sheep  delight  to 
feed,  will  assuredly  be  lost,  being  pulled  up  altogether,  or  the 
crowns  would  be  so  bitten  down  that  the  plant  may  have 
difficulty  in  withstanding  the  rigours  of  an  inclement  winter." 
Again,  p.  5  : — "  We  have  a  great  aversion  to  the  grasses  of 
old  or  new  permanent  pastures  being  allowed  to  seed  before 
they  are  cut  for  hay,  for  experience  teaches  us  that  many  plants 
die  altogether  if  allowed  to  ripen  oflF  after  reproduction,  and 
but  few  make  vigorous  growth  afterwards."  And  at  p.  7 : — 
**  Many  of  our  readers  will  have  observed  on  newly-sown  land, 
where  little  attention  has  been  given  either  to  the  quality  or 
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selection  of  the  seed  sown,  thfit  after  showing  great  luxuriance 
for  a  year  or  two,  gradually  the  pastures  sicken  and  lose  plant, 
the  vacancies  in  time  filling  up  with  the  natural  and  perhaps 
foul  grasses  indigenous  to  the  district,  and  then  both  time  and 
money  have  been  lost."  This  statement  many  persons  who 
have  attempted  to  form  permanent  pastures  have  undoubtedly 
found  but  too  true,  even  when  they  have  gone  to  the  seed- 
merchants  of  the  greatest  repute,  and  have  ordered  seeds  which 
they  believed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  have  paid  accordingly. 
I  think  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
necessity  for  these  careful  instructions  and  the  cause  of  the  loss, 
to  the  purchaser,  of  both  time  and  money,  if  their  list  of  seeds 
be  examined.  I  find  that  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  recommend 
rye-grass,  but  in  what  proportion  I  cannot  ascertain  from  their 
list,  as  they  do  not  mention  the  quantity  or  "  proper  propor- 
tion "  of  this  or  any  other  species  of  the  plants  which  form 
the  mixture  they  supply  for  permanent  pasture.  For  lights 
medium,  and  heavy  soils  Webb's  best  mixtures  contain  the 
following  sorts  in  proper  proportions  : — 

Evergreen  rye-grass. 

Webb's  imperial  giant  cow-grass. 

Greater  bird's  foot  trefoil. 

Hard  fescue. 

Wood  meadow  grass. 

Meadow  catstaiL 

Yellow  trefoil. 

Meadow  fescue. 

Red  clover. 

Meadow  foxtail. 


Alsikc. 

Sweet-scented  vernal. 

Cocksfoot. 

Rough-stalked  meadow  grass. 

Cow-grass. 

Till  I  fescue. 

Crested  dogstail. 

Sheep's  fescue. 

Webb's  giant  white  clover. 

Evergreen  meadow  grass. 

Sheep's  parsley. 


Messrs.  Webb  say  (p.  6)  :  "  It  is  not  the  pasture  that  pro- 
duces the  greatest  bulk  of  herbage  that  is  the  best,  but  those  that 
possess  the  grasses  of  the  finest  quality ;  hence  the  saying : 
'  Better  to  have  a  lark  than  a  kite.'  This  statement  is  directly 
opposed  to  my  own  experience  and  observation,  for  pasture 
formed  principally  of  the  four  larger,  or  as  they  are  incorrectly 
called,  "coarser"  grasses,  which  I  have  already  named,  will, 
with  a  mixture  of  the  finer  grasses  and  clovers  to  fill  up  inter- 
stices, produce  not  only  the  greatest  bulk  of  herbage,  but  one  also 
of  the  most  nourishing  quality. 

Mr.  Martin  Sutton's  pamphlet  on  grasses  is  in  many  points 
valuable,  especially  the  part  devoted  to  descriptions  of  agricul- 
tural grasses.  I  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  he  holds  cocksfoot.  Under  his  so-called 
Sutton's  improved  rye-grass,  he  says  it  is  more  important 
in  alternate  husbandry  than  for  use  in  permanent  pastures; 
yet  Messrs.  Sutton  include  rye-grass  in  their  mixtures  for 
permanent  pasture.     In  the  account  of  Sutton's  perennial  rje- 
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grass,  we  find  it  stated  that  ^^it  is  invaluable  for  permanent 
pasture,  as  it  produces  a  bulky  crop  f  but  in  his  account  (at 
p.  31)  of  Festuca  loliacea  he  says :  "This  very  valuable  variety 
is  most  closely  allied  to,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  rye-grass 
(as  its  name  implies).  It  is,  however,  easily  distinguished  from 
rye-grass,  being  short-stalked,  and  having  always  two  outer 
glumes  or  pales.  It  also  differs  essentially  from  rye-grass  in 
the  fact  that  it  improves  as  it  gets  fully  developed."  Mr.  Martin 
Sutton,  then,  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself,  that  rye-grass 
does  not  improve  in  the  same  ratio  as  permanent  grasses  ;  but 
if  sach  is  the  case,  why  does  he  recommend  rye-grass,  when 
other  grasses  that  are  certainly  permanent,  and  continue  to 
improve,  can  be  substituted?  Many  of  Mr.  Sutton's  recom- 
mendations as  regards  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  sowing 
of  grass-seeds  are  valuable.  I  would  notice,  however,  that  he 
disapproves  of  sowing  rape  with  the  grass-seeds,  and  recom- 
mends com  ;  whereas  my  experience  is,  that  the  sowing  of  rape 
with  permanent  grass-seeds  is  much  to  be  recommended.  His 
remarks  about  the  injury  done  to  a  pasture  by  sowing  the 
sweepings  of  the  hayloft  are  invaluable.  Another  important 
piece  of  advice,  with  which  I  entirely  agree,  is,  that  "  use- 
less grasses  are,  indeed,  most  serious  weeds."  His  state- 
ment that  Italian  rye-grass  "  is  frequently  recommended  and 
extensively  used,  no  doubt  because  it  makes  a  showy  appear- 
ance after  the  first  year,"  agrees  with  the  conclusion  to  which, 
after  careful  observation,  I  have  myself  arrived,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  I  should  substitute  all  rye^grass  for  Italian  rye- 
grass only.  In  p.  12  Mr.  Sutton  says :  "  The  young  grass 
should  not  be  grazed  till  the  following  autumn ;"  and  "  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  finer  grasses,  if 
allowed  to  seed,  are  not  strictly  permanent  on  all  soils."  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  grass  with  the  properties  which  Mr.  Sutton 
here  describes,  unless  it  be  the  annual  grasses,  which  I  have 
mentioned  before ;  but  I  think  that  no  ordinary  amount  of 
manure  would  prevent  foxtail,  fiorin,  and  rough  meadow  grass 
from  dying  out  on  very  dry  banks. 

Mr.  W.  Toogood's  pamphlet  is  certainly  a  useful  one,  and 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  every  point,  I  must  com- 
mend it.  He  does  not  put  forward  any  special  instructions. 
He  says  that  Italian  rye-grass  is  more  suitable  for  alternate 
husbandry  than  for  permanent  pasture.  He  gives  important 
advice  when  he  recommends  those  who  understand  something 
of  the  laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  to  select  the 
varieties  and  draw  out  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  grass  and 
clover  for  themselves.  He,  however,  falls  into  the  same  error 
as  the  other  seed-merchants  respecting  the  coarser  grasses,  in 
believing  that  the  fine  grasses  are  necessarily  of  the  best  quality. 
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Air.  Toogood,  under  the  heading  of  Festuca  pratensis,  says: 
^'  this  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  productive  of  the  natural 
grasses,  as  it  contains  many  of  the  properties  without  the  defects 
of  our  common  rye-grass."  But  when  he  holds  such  an  opinion 
as  this,  how  can  he  recommend  the  sowing  of  rye-g^rass,  with  its 
acknowledged  defects,  on  soils  suitable  for  the  nutritious  and 
productive  meadow  fescue? 

Thus  far  I  have  examined  the  trade  pamphlets  of  seed  mer- 
chants. I  will  now  refer  to  works  containing  the  results  of 
investigations  by  practical  and  scientific  men  unconnected  with 
the  seed-trade. 

The  best  book,  in  my  judgment,  for  practical  knowledge 
respecting  cultivation  of  grass  is  Sinclair's  ^  Hortus  Gramineus 
VVoburnensis,'  in  which  the  most  exact  information  can  be  found 
in  regard  to  all  our  grasses ;  and  although  the  scientific  experi- 
ments made  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  as  to  the  feeding  properties 
of  the  different  grasses  may  be  considered  antiquated  and 
deficient  in  the  minute  analyses  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
our  days,  they  nevertheless  afford  a  fair  indication  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  grasses,  and  may,  I  believe,  be  trusted  in  determin- 
ing our  selection  of  seeds.  Some  of  the  statements  respecting 
the  value  of  different  grasses  given  by  Sinclair  are  so  astonish- 
ing that  one  may  well  hesitate  to  believe  them,  yet  so  accurate 
were  his  observations  and  so  careful  his  experiments  that  I 
cannot  discredit  them  without  the  strongest  evidence.  The 
statement  that  appears  most  open  to  objection  and  the  most 
difficult  to  believe  is,  perhaps,  the  following : — '^  Let  the  pro- 
duce and  nutritive  powers  of  rye-grass  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  cocksfoot  grass,  and  it  will  be  found  inferior  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  5  to  18,  and  also  inferior  to  meadow  foxtail  in  the 
proportion  of  5  to  12,  and  inferior  to  the  meadow  fescue  in  the 
proportion  of  5  to  17.  In  these  comparisons,  from  which  the 
above  proportions  arose,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  the  seed  crops 
for  the  truth  of  comparison." — (P.  215.) 

My  own  experience  convinces  me  that  these  proportionate 
estimates  of  Sinclair's  are  correct.  Donaldson,  however,  in 
his  work  on  grasses,  on  page  281,  says,  ^'the  results  above 
quoted  will  be  received  with  much  caution  as  practice  in  a 
great  measure  reverses  them.  No  practical  man  will  be  con- 
vinced that  (rye-  or)  ray-grass  is  inferior  to  cocksfoot,  as  5  to  18 
in  any  one  respect,  the  latter  being  a  very  coarse  grass  and  unfit 
for  hay  on  any  good  lands,  and  chiefly  adapted  for  pasturage  on 
inferior  soils."  While  Donaldson  thus  sets  aside  Sinclair's 
comparative  value  of  cocksfoot  and  rye-grass,  he  appears  to 
accept  the  comparative  values  given  by  Sinclair  of  other  grasses. 
But  if  Sinclair  is  correct  in  the  majority  of  cases,  why  should  be 
be  in  error  in  this  one,  more  especially  as  it  is  apparent  through- 
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out  his  whole  book  that  he  started  and  continued  his  experi- 
ments unbiassed  by  prejudice?  I  must  add  that  Donaldson,  in 
his  list  of  seeds,  gives  a  smaller  proportion  of  rye-grass  and  a 
lar^r  proportion  of  cocksfoot  than  most  writers  on  the  subject. 

I  would  next  refer  to  the  article  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Car- 
rington  (*Journ.'  Roy.  Agric.  Soc,  vol.  xv.  p.  490),  than 
whose  opinion  there  are  few  more  valuable,  he  says :  "  No 
person  who  has  not  had  experience  will  appreciate  fully  the 
difficulty  and  tediousness  of  the  operation  of  converting  into 
really  good  turf,  poor  strong  land  which  has  been  constantly 
under  the  plough  for  generations,  and  in  which  every  bit  of 
vegetable  matter  has  been  used  up  by  the  practice  of  having 
periodical  dead  fallows  dressed  with  lime." 

I  can  fully  endorse  what  Mr.  Carrington  says,  although  I  have 
never  had  to  deal  with  land  treated  in  the  way  he  mentions.  I 
have,  nevertheless,  had  to  deal  with  land  extremely  exhausted, 
but  the  difficulty  with  such  land  since  I  gave  up  sowing  rye- 
grass has  been  greatly  lessened,  although,  notwithstanding  high 
feeding  with  decorticated  cotton-cake,  it  still  takes  a  long  time 
when  the  land  is  exhausted  to  make  it  rich  enough  to  grow 
gfrass.  But  my  experience  has  proved  that  when  land  will  not 
grow  grass  it  will  not  grow  grain-crops  either,  unless  the  land 
intended  for  pasture  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be 
for  corn,  that  is,  by  fallowing  or  manuring.  In  the  list  of  seeds 
given  by  Mr.  Carrington  (Table  III.),  nearly  one-fifth  is  rye-grass 
(one- third  of  this  quantity  being  Italian  rye-grass),  and  nearly 
two-fifths  clovers  and  rib-grass,  so  that  only  two-fifths  consisted 
of  perennial  grasses  (of  which  quantity  little  more  than  one-third 
was  made  up  of  the  better  grasses).  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing 
but  his  liberal  use  of  decorticated  cotton-cake  and  his  laying 
the  g^rass  down  with  rape,  could  have  caused  the  small  quantity 
of  permanent  grass-seed  so  to  tiller  out  as  to  make  his  splendid 
new  pastures.  It  is  obvious  from  Mr.  Carrington's  article  that 
be  farmed  his  pastures,  and  would  not  leave  them  to  nature,  as 
most  people  do. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  in  his  report  on  laying  down 
land  to  grass  ('  Journ.'  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.,  vol.  xvi.),  does  not  in 
any  way  mention  what  seed  he  uses,  and  I  therefore  conclude 
that  be  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  properties  of 
different  grasses.  He  says  that  in  his  first  experience  his 
pastures  began  to  fail  after  three  or  four  years,  and  never  until 
the  tenth  year  were  the  grasses  well  established,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  much  truth  in  the  Suffolk  couplet, 

**  To  break  a  pasture  will  make  a  man, 
To  make  a  pasture  will  break  a  man." 
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He  then  tried  inocalation,  which  seemed  to  succeed,  and  this  ht 

pots  down  to  the  superiority  of  the  farming.    I  should  consider  it 

nither  as  due  to  his  having  used  turf  containing  permanent  grasses. 

He  then  attempted  to  lay  down  pasture  with  sainfoin,  and  says 

'*  that  as  the  sainfoin  began  to  die  out  indigenous  grasses  began 

to  make  their  appearance  "  (p.  437).     Mr.  Howard  would  have 

^(led  not  a  little  to  the  value  of  his  article  if  he  had  informed  us 

0^  the  names  of  these  grasses,  so  that  we  might  judge  of  their  value 

for  stock.     Further  on  he  says,  "  I  laid  down  land  with  lucerne, 

^ntl  from  the  beautiful  carpet  of  green  my  field  presents  this 

Tnng  I  have  every  reason  so  far  to  be  satisfied  with  the  experi- 

^ent.*'     I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Howard's  newly  formed  pasture, 

DQt  my  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the 

^'^ss  which  has  sprung  up  with  the  lucerne  is  probably  rough 

^^ow  grass  and  annual  meadow  grass  or  Suffolk  grass  (^Poa 

^^nua),   and   if  I   am    correct    in    my   supposition,    although 

^pod  for  stock  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  when  the  lucerne 

"*^  it  will  be  found  quite  inadequate  to  form  a  pasture.     My 

^J^  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Howard  thus  far, 

*^*t  where  land  can  be  sown  down  without  a  com  crop  it  is 

P'^erable.      Mr.   Howard    seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that 

^Iways  after  three  or  four  years  the  grass  must  deteriorate,  but 

^^  again  he  does  not  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  species 

^^  grasses  which  disappear. 

Among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  art  of  farming 

IJ^'^anent  pastures  are  the  fifty-five  reports  in  the  *  Journal  of 

^^e  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England'  of  1875  (Part  II. 

pP*«  xi.),  and  the  conclusions  therefrom  drawn  by  Messrs.  Morgan 

^^ns   and    T.    Bowstead.      But   some   of  the  results  arrived 

in  these  reports  must  be  cautiously  received.      The  reports 

^Pport  the  assumption  which,   as   I   have  already  stated,  has 

^O  put  forward  by  seed  merchants  and  farmers,  and  generally 

'^^pted,  that  in  laying  down  pastures  there  must  be  a  deteriora- 

^*^  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years ;  bu^  it  does  not  appear  to  me 

^t  the  authors  have  taken  account  of  the  kind  of  seed  sown, 

d  so  have  not  realised  that  the  loss  has  been  caused  by  the 

'  of  annual  grasses  and  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  seed  of  the 

tJaanent  grasses  employed.     Thus  Mr.  Morgan  Evans  writes 

501)  : — "  There  is  little  comment  necessary  on  the  mixture 

ieeds  used  by  the  various  correspondents.     These  are  of  the 

il  kind  recommended  by  seedsmen,  and  will  vary  according 

leir  natural  adaptation  to  the  soil  of  the  district.     Timothy 

alsike  appear  to  be  increasing  in  popularity.     These,  along 

the  fescues,  white  clover,  rye-grass,  &c.,  are  the  principal 

ituents."     Thirty-six  of  the  reports  are  from  the  North  of 

md,  and  they  testify  that  the  experiments  in  laying  down 

..  xvni. — S.  8.  B 
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pasture  have  been  more  successful  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South  of  England,  from  which  the  remaining  nineteen  reports 
come.     It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  one  of  the  writers 
of  these  fifty-five  reports  that  their  want  of  success  may  have 
been  due  to  the  badness  of  the  seed,  or  to  the  presence  of  a 
large   proportion  of  annual   grasses.     The   different   size   and 
weight   of  grass   seeds  make  a  very  great   difference   in   the 
number  of  seeds  of  particular  species  in  a  pound,  but  this  has 
apparently  been  entirely  overlooked.     As  an  illustration,  take 
the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  Jefferson,  who  uses  700,000  seeds  of 
meadow  fescue  and  620,000  seeds  of  meadow  foxtail^  as  against 
upwards  of  1,761,000  seeds  of  Italian  rye-grass  and  the  same 
number  of  perennial  rye-grass.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  ger- 
minating power  is  equal  in  these  four  kinds  of  seeds,  that  is, 
that  the  same  percentage  produce  plants  ;  we  then  arrive  at  the 
somewhat  startling    result  that   Mr.   Jefferson's    pasture  con- 
tained more  than   five   plants  of  rye-grass  for  each   plant  of 
meadow  fescue,  and  a  little  less  than  six  plants  of  rye-grass  for 
each  plant  of  foxtail.     But  this  is  an  estimate  too  favourable 
to  the  two  better  pasture  grasses,  for  the  average  germinating 
power  of  foxtail  obtained  from  seed  merchants  cannot  be  taken 
at  much  over  20  per  cent,  while  the  rye-grass  ranks  at  90  per 
cent.     And,  still  further,  as  this  determination  of  the  germi- 
nating power  is  obtained  by  careful  experiment  in  the  laboratory 
under  favourable  conditions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
extremely  delicate  germinating  seed  of  foxtail  is  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  they  may 
encounter  in  the  field  than  the  more  robust  seed  of  rye-grass. 
Neglecting,  however,  this  probable  cause  of  inequality  in  the 
plant-producing  power  of  those  seeds  when  sown  in  the  open 
field,  there  yet  remains  the  ascertained  difference  in  the  germi- 
nating power,  which  would  give  no  less  than  twenty-eight  plants 
of  rye-grass  to  a  single  plant  of  foxtail  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  pastoies. 
Only  seven  of  the  reports  give  a  detailed  account  of  die  seeds 
used,  and  in  all  these  seven  cases  the  proportion  of  rye-grass 
is  large,  and  in  some  cases  enormous,  as,  for  example.  No.  4, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bowstead  (page  455),  in  which  the  rve-grass  teed 
absolutely  exceeds  all  the  permanent  grasses  and  clovers  put 
together.     No.  9  South  of  England,  Mr.  R.  Caulcntt,  who  uses 
Sutton's  and  Wheeler's  mixtures,  says,  *^  whoever  lays  down  per- 
manent pasture  to  any  extent  must  make  up  his  mind  to  lose  for 
at  least  four  or  five  years."— (P.  490.)     Mr.  Caulcutt  would  have 
supplied  valuable  information  had  he  fenced  off  a  small  piece 
of  the  centre  of  the  pasture  sown  with  these  mixtures,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  flowering  of  the  grasses  got  a  competent  botanist  to 
determine  the  names  and  proportions  of  grasses  in  the  piece  of 
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land  so  fenced  off.  By  calculating  the  proportion  of  the  plot  thus 
fenced  off  to  an  acre,  or  to  the  whole  field,  he  could  have  deter- 
mined the  proportion  of  good  and  bad  grasses  in  his  pastures, 
the  real  value  per  pound  of  the  seeds  purchased,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  crop  coincided  with  the  seeds  recommended  in 
Mr.  Martin  Sutton's  book.  In  all  the  pastures  a  large  proportion 
of  inferior  grasses  has  been  used,  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
reports  makes  it  evident  that  the  failures  have  been  greatest 
where  the  proportion  of  these  inferior  grasses  has  been  greatest. 

The  mixture  employed  by  Mr.  John  Hemsley,  *  Journal  Royal 
Agri.  Soc.'  1875,  vol.  xi.  (page  476),  approaches  nearest  to 
my  idea  of  what  such  a  mixture  should  be.  He  avoids  the 
excessive  quantity  of  perennial  rye-grass,  and  leaves  out  entirely 
the  Italian  rye-grass. 

Mr.  Finlay  Dun  makes  the  following  statement,  which  sup- 
ports the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived :  *'  land  long 
under  grass  always  fouls,  especially  when  rye-grass  is  with  the 
clovers." — (I.e.  p.  491).  The  dying  out  of  the  rye-grasses 
permits  the  growth  of  weeds  which  fill  up  the  spaces  left 
vacant,  and  this  process  takes  place  equally  in  perennial 
pastures  as  in  grass  laid  down  in  alternate  husbandry. 

I  give  in  the  following  Tables  a  detailed  account  of  the 
number  of  seeds  per  acre  used  of  each  kind  of  grass  and  clover 
in  all  the  mixtures  mentioned  by  the  different  gentlemen,  whose 
reports  have  given  sufficient  data  to  work  upon,  and  it  will  be 
olMerved  how  persistently  large  quantities  of  rye-gprass  are  used, 
and  how  very  small  the  amounts  of  the  four  coarser  and  better 
grasses  are. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  lists  of  seeds  in  these  reports, 
written  by  some  of  the  best  agriculturists  in  England,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  their  practice ;  many  others,  I 
fear,  make  no  selection  at  all,  but  trust  to  seed-merchants  to  send 
what  pleases  them  best 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  number  of  permanent  grass 
seeds  given  in  the  annexed  tables  (pp.  244-250)  how  far  they  fall 
short  of  the  40,000,000  individual  plants  which  Sinclair  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  number  in  one  acre  of  good  established  pasture. 

From  my  examination  of  the  principal  works  on  the  art  of 
forming  pastures,  and  of  the  trade  pamphlets  of  the  principal 
seed-merchants,  it  will  be  seen  that  none  exclude  rye-grass 
entirely  from  their  mixtures,  and  that  in  no  case  is  the  universal 
failure  of  newly  formed  pastures,  after  the  first  year  or  two, 
ascribed  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  true  cause ;  and  as  it  is 
to  this  cause,  and  this  cause  only,  that  I  attribute  the  failure  of 
newly  formed  pastures,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  how  my 
own  experience  led  me  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 
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Nine  years  ago,  circumstances  led  me  to  laj  down  to  permanent 
pasture  ceitain  portions  of  land  ;  and  I  did  as  most  ottiers  have 
done,  ordered  the  ordinary  mixture  for  permanent  pastures 
from  one  of  the  best  seed-merchants.  My  first  attempts  were  on 
a  piece  of  arable  land  of  six  acres,  and  a  piece  of  wood-land, — 
the  underwood,  after  having  been  cut  down,  being  fed  off  with 
sheep.  The  six  acres  I  mowed  twice  the  first  year ;  the  piece 
of  wood-land  could  not  be  mown,  and  therefore  was  fed  off  with 
sheep. 

1  saw  in  the  wood-land  a  grass  I  had  not  specially  noticed 
before,  and  therefore  got  a  book  on  grasses  to  find  out  the  name, 
and  found  it  was  timothy,  or  catstail :  this  led  to  my  finding  out 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  feeding  properties  of  the 
numerous  grasses,  and  in  my  next  attempt  I  ordered  the  grasses 
for  myself,  still  ordering,  as  recommended  by  seed-merchants,  a 
large  quantity  of  strictly  permanent  rye-grass.  This  I  watched 
carefully.  When  it  came  to  flower  and  seed,  the  proportion  of 
other  grasses  was  so  small,  that  the  pasture  might  have  been  taken 
for  rye-grass  alone.  1  noticed  in  my  pastures  the  deterioration, 
so  much  complained  of  by  others,  and  was  determined  to  find 
out  the  cause,  and  luckily  for  myself  purchased  Sinclair's  book. 
1  gradually  learnt  to  know  all  the  most  valuable  grasses  in  nearly 
all  stages  of  their  growth,  and  found  that,  however  careful  I  was 
in  my  orders,  and  from  whatever  seed-merchant  1  ordered  my 
seeds,  the  percentage  of  rye-grass,  soft  woolly  grass,  and  other 
bad  grasses  and  weeds,  was  beyond  all  belief.  In  order  the  more 
c^areiuUy  to  test  the  results,  I  fenced  off  a  small  portion  of  some 
of  the  newly-sown  meadows.  1  found  in  a  piece  8^  feet  square 
about  six  plants  of  cocksfoot,  one  foxtail,  two  meadow  fescue, 
five  or  six  crested  dogstail,  and  the  rest  rye-grass,  soft  woolly 
grass,  perennial  clovers,  and  weeds.  1  then  got  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  Carruthers,  and  by  means  of  his  able  help  and  valuable 
information,  was  enabled  to  make  closer  experiments.  From 
these  I  learnt  that  good  seed  was  most  difficult  to  get ;  and 
to  illustrate  how  difficult,  I  will  give  some  of  my  experience.  I 
had  five  acres  of  very  valuable  land  I  wished  to  sow  with  perma- 
nent grass  for  seed ;  the  land  was  not  only  very  good,  but  very 
highly  manured,  and  absolutely  clean,  having  been  a  hop-garden. 
I  divided  this  field  into  three  parts,  one  to  be  sown  with  cocksfoot, 
the  second  with  meadow  fescue,  and  the  third  with  rough  meadow 
grass.  1  ordered,  with  special  care,  the  three  kinds  of  seed  from 
one  of  the  great  seed-merchants,  and  looked  forward  next 
year  to  a  good  crop  of  seed,  not  suspecting  that  when  seed  was 
especially  ordered  of  a  particular  kind  from  a  firm  of  repute,  it 
would  be  anything  but  good.  But  after  a  few  weeks'  growth, 
although  I  was  satisfied  that  the  cocksfoot  was  true,  my  suspicions 
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were  aroused  about  the  others,  and  I  sent  some  of  the  seed  that 
was  left  to  be  examined  by  Mr.  Carruthers.  To  mj  g^eat  amaze- 
ment I  was  told  that  the  meadow  fescue  was  all  rje-grass,  and 
the  rough  meadow  grass  all  smooth  meadow  grass.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  it  but  in  the  best  waj  possible  to  destroy  all  the 
grass,  and  resow  it.  The  question  might  be  fairly  asked,  Why 
not  prosecute  the  firm  for  damages?  The  answer  is  this. 
Unless  a  purchaser  of  seeds  suspects  the  seller,  and  has  witnesses, 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  dishonesty.  The  seller  may  pay 
back  a  portion  of  the  money  charged  for  the  seed  rather  than  risk 
the  exposure.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  him  pay  consequential 
damages. 

For  my  own  instruction,  and  that  of  my  friends,  I  divided  a 
lot  of  four  acres  of  clean  poor  land  into  five  strips,  and  sowed 
foxtail,  cocksfoot,  catstail,  crested  dogstail,  and  meadow  fescue 
separately  in  each  strip ;  the  foxtail  was  sown  very  thick,  at  the 
rate  of  50  lbs.  per  acre,  but  only  a  few  plants  came  up.  The 
cocksfoot  came  up  fairly ;  the  catstail  very  well ;  the  crested 
dogstail  was  a  very  thin  plant,  with  four-fifths  soft  woolly  grass, 
and  the  meadow  fescue  half  rye-g^ass,  while  a  piece  of  land 
left  unsown  grew  no  g^ass.  I  afterwards  had  the  seed  examined, 
and  found  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  crested  dogstail  good,  and 
20  per  cent,  of  the  foxtail.  I  have,  since  these  experiments, 
never  sown  any  seed  except  after  the  sample  had  been  examined 
by  Mr.  Carruthers,  and  have,  in  consequence,  obtained  results 
most  satisfactory  to  myself.  By  further  experiments  I  have 
found  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  trust  to  having  only  the  samples 
supplied  by  seedsmen  examined,  as  they  have  baen  commonly 
better  than  the  bulk  ;  and  also  that  it  is  not  safe  to  have  only 
some  sacks  of  seed  examined,  but  every  single  sack  must  be 
examined  separately,  and  the  seed  taken  from  difierent  parts  of 
each  sack ;  the  sack  ought  then  to  be  sealed  and  locked  up,  and 
an  agreement  made  with  the  seed-merchant,  that  the  seed  is  to 
be  returned  if  the  result  of  the  examination  is  not  sufficiently 
satisfactory.  Many  purchasers  of  seed  no  doubt  may  object  to 
so  much  trouble,  but  I  can  assure  them — and  the  results  of  Mr. 
Carruthers'  experiments  will  corroborate  what  I  say — that  it  is 
useless  attempting  to  lay  down  land  for  permanent  pastures 
unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken  with  the  seed.  I  regret  to  say 
that  there  is  no  seed-merchant  I  would  trust  sufficiently  to  use  his 
seed  without  Mr.  Carruthers'  examination.  These  remarks  may 
be  thought  too  severe,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  my 
personal  experience,  and  not  only  my  experience  on  my  own 
land,  but  on  that  of  many  others. 

To  make  myself  certsdn  on  this  matter,  I  requested  a  friend  to 
order  the  mixtures  from  four  of  the  greatest  seed-merchants  in 
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England,  and  to  take  a  fair  example  out  of  each  and  fasten 
them  in  a  packet.  These  four  I  sent  to  Mr.  Carruthers  for 
examination,  and  the  report  was  nearly  the  same  in  each  case — 
a  fair  amount  of  seeds,  the  bulk  consisting  of  so-called  perennial 
and  Italian  rye-grass.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Carruthers  will 
personally  be  able  to  explain  the  results  of  his  examinations 
better  than  I  can. 

I  had  occasion  this  year  to  examine  some  newly-laid-down 
land  in  South  Wales ;  and  in  two  cases,  although  the  mixtures 
were  supplied  by  two  of  the  best  seed-merchants,  the  bulk  was 
rye-grass. 

On  the  estate  of  a  gentleman  in  Kent,  who  had  laid  down 
upwards  of  150  acres  about  thirteen  years  ago,  there  is  hardly  a 
g^od  grass  to  be  found,  except  a  little  cocksfoot  and  crested 
dc^tail,  probably  blown  by  the  wind,  or  dropped  by  birds. 

A  tenant  of  mine  having  purchased  a  permanent  grass 
mixture  from  one  of  the  large  seedsmen,  at  a  cost  of  35^.  per 
acre,  mowed  the  land  sown  with  the  seed,  and  at  my  request 
Mr.  Carruthers  inspected  the  stack,  and  gave  the  following 
result  of  the  examination  of  the  hay,  the  clovers  being  excluded 
from  the  estimate : — 


Cocksfoot 12 

..  2 

..  3 

..  8 

..  6 

..  4 

..  2 

..  4 


Meadow  Fescue . . 
Sweet  Vernal     .. 
Crested  Dogstail 
Rough  Meadow-grass 
€K)laen  Oat-grass 
8oft  creeping-grass    . 


Couch-grass 


Woolly  soft-grass 

Oats 

Barley 

Brome-grass 

Rye-grasses 


Total 


7 
3 

11 

2 

941 

1005 


If  we  exclude  the  oats  and  barley,  together  with  the  worthless 
grasses  which  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  ground,  and  treat 
the  remaining  individual  grasses  as  if  they  were  pounds,  we 
have  the  following  remarkable  and  instructive  results :  35  lbs. 
of  good  grasses,  at  an  average  cost  of  9d,  per  lb.,  would  cost 
1/.  6*.  Zd.  ;  and  941  lbs.  of  rye-grass,  at  \\d,  per  lb.,  would  come 
to  5/.  17*.  Id. ;  making  a  total  of  11,  35.  105.  The  976  lbs.  of 
mixed  seeds  for  permanent  pasture,  at  ^d.  per  lb.,  cost  36/.  125. ; 
making,  on  the  data  supplied  by  the  hay,  a  difference  of 
29/.  9*.  \d.  between  the  real  value  of  the  seeds  and  the  price 
paid  to  the  seedsman  for  the  mixture.  But  this  loss  of  nearly 
thirty  pounds  is  nothing  compared  to  the  real  loss  when  the 
consequential  damage  is  taken  into  account. 

The  land  from  which  this  crop  was  taken  having  subse- 
quently come  into  my  own  hands,  I  have  sown  a  considerable 
quantity  of  good  grass  seed  on  it ;  but  I  have  found  in  this  case, 
as  in  others,  where  originally  a  large  proportion  of  rye-grass 
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had  been  sown,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  other  grasses  to  g^ow. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  rye-grass  is  certain  to  cause 
exhaustion  to  the  soil,  an  opinion  in  which  there  are  many  to 
support  me,  although  others,  doubtless,  are  ready  to  dispute  it. 

Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
rye-grass,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  how  are  we  to  get  the  good 
grasses.  I  have  succeeded,  after  very  much  difficulty,  in  getting 
all  grasses  good  by  getting  different  grasses  from  different 
merchants,  and  when  the  seed  was  not  sufficiently  good  to  sow, 
leaving  it  and  trusting  to  next  year ;  but  where  it  was  only 
inferior  in  germinating  power,  I  have  sown  an  extra  quantity 
to  make  up  for  want  of  this  quality. 

The  best  means  of  laying  land  down  to  permanent  pasture 
has  been  fully  and  carefully  entered  into  by  Mr.  Evershed  in 
his  valuable  paper  read  at  the  Farmers*  Club.  This  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  intend  laying  down  land  to 
pasture.  I  have  myself  laid  land  down  in  almost  every  tilth, 
but,  where  the  seed  has  been  good,  I  could  never  see  much 
difference  an  the  results,  except  such  as  were  accounted  for  by 
the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  soil.  Where  the  land  was  in 
good  heart  and  rich,  the  grass  grew  strong  and  better,  and 
where  it  was  poor  and  out  of  heart,  it  grew  weaker,  but  in  both 
cases  the  grass  was  there.  Unquestionably  the  better  condition 
the  land  is  in,  the  stronger  the  grass  will  be.  It  must  be 
decided  what  amount  of  money  a  person  can  afford,  and  whether 
he  can  prepare  the  ground  expensively  or  not.  I  have  arrived 
at  the  best  results  by  sowing  the  grass  seeds  with  rape  and 
mustard,  and  feeding  them  off  together  with  lambs  highly  fed 
with  artificial  food.  I  should  strongly  advise  all  who  have 
really  valuable  land,  and  not  too  wet,  to  lay  it  down  in  this 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  is  of  very  inferior  quality, 
it  might  hardly  pay  for  expensive  cultivation,  and  in  that  case 
it  would  be  best  to  sow  it  with  a  thin  crop  of  corn,  and  after  the 
grass  had  got  fully  established  in  the  following  summer,  to  let 
sheep  run  over  it  fed  with  food  of  high  manurial  value. 

The  different  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  best  permanent 
grasses  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied,  and  consequently 
many  of  our  best  pastures  are  deteriorating  year  by  year  without 
the  owners  being  aware  of  it.  The  flower-heads  of  all  the  best 
permanent  grasses  are  much  liked  and  greedily  eaten  by  stock ; 
consequently  they  never  come  to  seed  unless  very  thinly  stocked 
indeed,  or  a  crop  of  hay  is  cut  very  late,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  flower-heads  of  the  worthless  grasses  which  are  dis- 
liked by  stock  are  continually  and  constantly  seeding,  such  as 
the  brome  grasses,  the  soft  woolly  grass  {^Holcus  lanatus\  creeping 
rooted  soft  grass  (H,  mollis),  barley  grass  {Hordeum  pratense). 
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rje*gras8,  crested  dogstail,  and  hard  fescue.  These  grasses 
generally  compose  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  meadow  pasture 
from  this  fact,  that  stock  do  not  eat  their  flower-heads,  so  that 
thej  ripen  and  cast  their  seeds. 

Another  cause  of  the  pasture  deteriorating  is  that  stock,  sheep 
especially,  have  a  great  partiality  for  some  grasses  over  others. 
I  have  watched  carefully  the  procedure  of  well-fed  sheep  when 
they  were  grazing.  In  the  progress  of  my  investigations  I 
obMrved  that  the  rams  were  more  particular  in  the  rejection  or 
selection  of  the  different  elements  in  the  pasture,  and  I  accord- 
ingly directed  my  attention  specially  to  their  behaviour.  By 
the  aid  of  an  opera-glass  I  have  been  able  to  ms^ke  these  obser- 
vations without  disturbing  the  sheep :  I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  way  in  which  they  discriminate  between  two  grasses,  eating 
the  leaves  of  the  one  and  rejecting  those  of  the  other,  though 
they  are  closely  intermingled  as  they  grow.  The  better  grasses 
are  consequently  cropped  closely.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
the  grasses  that  are  rarely  cropped  will,  from  the  natural  sowing 
of  their  ripe  seeds,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  greatly  in- 
crease, although  they  may  not  entirely  exterminate  the  better  ones. 

The  great  number  of  inferior  meadows  in  England  are  due  to 
these  two  causes ;  and  the  only  way,  in  forming  a  new  pasture  to 
secure  satisfactory  results,  is  to  sow  only  good  grasses,  which  the 
stock  will  eat,  and  to  select  such  different  kinds  as  will  supply 
stock  with  food  as  the  seasons  come  round.  Nature  has 
provided  a  succession  of  nutritious  grasses,  which  follow  each 
other  with  wonderful  regularity  in  our  temperate  climate,  and 
throughout  the  whole  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  there  should 
always  be  a  g^ass  in  perfection  in  every  g^ood  pasture. 

I  have  frequently  seen  it  stated  that,  while  stock  may  do  well 
in  a  pasture  at  one  period  of  the  year,  they  fall  off  at  another, 
however  favourable  the  season  may  be.  In  some  meadows  sheep 
do  remarkably  well  in  the  spring,  in  others  in  summer,  and 
in  others  again  late  in  the  autumn.  I  have  invariably  been  able 
to  trace  the  cause  to  the  kind  of  g^rass  forming  the  pasture,  and 
have  found  no  explanation  for  it  either  in  the  soil  or  the  configura- 
tion of  the  land.  A  meadow  composed  of  a  large  percentage  of 
foxtail  is  certain  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  early  keep.  The 
deep-green  coloured  leaves  of  this  g^ass  may  be  observed  some 
inches  long  before  other  g^rasses  have  begun  to  g^ow.  Foxtail, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  a  grass  for  early  lambs  on  all  soils  where 
it  will  grow.  Unfortunately,  the  flower-heads  of  foxtail  are  so 
greedily  eaten  by  stock  that  it  rarely  or  never  has  a  chance  of 
seeding  in  any  meadow  to  which  stock  have  access ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  earliest  of  all  grasses  to  seed,  and  therefore  usually 
sheds  its   seed   before    hay  is  cut.      The    crested  dogstail  is 
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a  remarkable  contrast  to  this  g^ss.  Wherever  the  dogstail 
abounds,  which  it  frequently  does,  in  too  large  a  proportion, 
the  complaint  will  be  heard  that  it  does  not  do  to  lamb 
early,  as  the  land  will  not  yield  early  grass.  It  will  also  be 
found  that,  where  stock  fatten  admirably,  chiefly  on  this  grass, 
about  midsummer,  they  rapidly  fall  off  if  left  in  the  pasture 
after  the  dogstail  is  ripe.  Crested  dogstail  differs  from  foxtail 
not  only  in  being  later,  but  also  in  being  a  much  smaller  g^ass. 
Besides,  its  flower-heads  are  rarely  or  ever  eaten  by  stock  until 
the  seed  is  fully  ripe,  so  that  it  steadily  and  continually  in- 
creases both  by  seed  and  root.  The  habits  of  hard  fescue  and 
sheep's  fescue  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  crested  dogstail. 
It  must  therefore  be  evident  that  these  three  grasses,  although 
useful,  should  be  sown  in  much  less  quantities  than  the  larger 
or  coarser  grasses — meadow  fescue,  cocksfoot,  and  catstail,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  stock  in  the  same 
way  as  foxtail. 

Cocksfoot  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  grasses  because  it 
grows  in  all  soils ;  it  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  keep ;  it  is 
the  most  nutritious  grass,  and  seems  to  grow  faster  and  stronger 
in  extremes  of  weather,  either  wet  or  dry,  than  any  other  grass. 
There  is,  moreover,  hardly  any  stage  of  its  growth  in  which 
stock  do  not  eat  it  greedily,  and  its  flower-heads  appear  to  me 
to  be  especially  nutritious  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  young  or  old, 
in  excessively  wet  weather.  Cocksfoot  has  no  chance  of  seeding, 
unless  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  it  and  the  stock  are 
running  light.  Cocksfoot  is  often  objected  to,  as  it  is  said  that 
stock  pull  it  up  by  the  roots ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
the  centre  root,  but  the  side  shoots  that  are  lying  on  the  ground, 
cocksfoot  being  different  from  the  other  permanent  grasses  in 
its  growth  ;  it  also  shoots  quicker  than  any  other  permanent  grass 
after  having  been  mown,  and  its  long  leaves  may  be  invariably 
observed  wherever  it  is  present  in  a  meadow  after  it  has  been 
mown  for  hay.  On  this  account  it  is  extremely  objectionable 
in  lawns. 

Timothy  or  catstail  commences  to  grow  about  as  early  as 
cocksfoot  in  the  spring,  and  bears  feeding  off  remarkably  well, 
as  it  seems  to  produce  as  heavy  a  crop  in  summer  after  having 
been  fed  off  in  the  early  part  of  May,  as  it  would  have  done 
had  it  not  been  so  fed  off;  it  is,  like  cocksfoot,  never  allowed 
to  seed  by  stock,  and  its  flower-heads  are  extremely  grateful, 
when  the  seed  is  ripe,  to  both  young  or  old  stock.  This 
grass  is  much  objected  to  by  many  on  account  of  its  apparent 
coarseness,  but  as  all  kinds  of  stock  like  it,  there  is  no  force  in 
this  objection.  The  aftermath  of  this  grass  does  not  appear 
so  strong  in  growth  as  that  of  either  foxtail  or  cocksfoot. 
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Meadow  fescue  is  another  grass  that  in  all  stages  of  its 
growth  is  liked  by  stock.  Tall  fescue  is  much  the  same  in 
habit  as  meadow  fescue,  but  larger  in  growth,  and  is  said  to 
succeed  on  yerj  wet  heavy  soils  better  than  most  grasses.  The 
results  of  recent  observations  have  led  me  to  give  a  much  higher 
value  to  this  grass  than  is  generally  ascribed  to  it. 

The  poas  are  a  numerous  genus,  the  most  valuable  of 
which  is  rough  meadow  grass,  a  useful  kind  when  mixed 
with  others ;  but  I  consider  it  of  second-rate  quality,  because, 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  only  grows  well  in  years 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  grasses,  and  when  there 
is  consequently  an  abundance  of  others  superior  to  it.  The 
Poa  annua  (annual  meadow  grass)  is  a  small  annual  grass,  a 
troublesome  weed  in  roads ;  it  seems  to  spring  spontaneously 
in  all  rich  soils,  especially  on  a  footpath,  or  any  place  which  is 
much  trodden  ;  it  grows  all  the  winter  when  it  is  not  freezing. 
Stock  eat  it  greedily,  and  therefore  I  consider  it  should  not  be 
objected  to  in  pastures.  It  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  say  anything  about  the  other  grasses  of  this 
genus. 

Golden  oat-grass  {Avena  Jlavescens)  is  found  frequently  in  good 
pastures.  I  once  sowed  it  largely,  but  I  have  noticed  that  sheep 
eat  all  the  superior  grasses  in  preference.  I  therefore  do  not  now 
sow  this  grass  except  on  dry  banks.  Sheep's  fescue  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  many,  but  I  have  never  known  it  eaten  when 
sheep  could  get  the  better  glasses  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  well  to  sow 
a  little,  especially  on  dry  banks. 

Fiorin  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  grasses,  and,  from  its 
great  resemblance  to  watei^grass  or  couch  of  some  countries,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  weed  by  many.  It  affords  an 
early  and  late  bite  when  other  grasses  are  scarce,  and  is  therefore 
one  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  pastures. 

In  addition  to  these  a  small  quantity  of  the  four  clovers,  viz., 
alsike,  cow-grass,  perennial  red  clover,  and  Dutch  clover,  ought 
to  be  sown.  Alsike  is  said  to  do  better  than  other  clovers, 
where  the  land  has  been  growing  clover  before  and  is  what 
is  termed  clover  sick.  It  is  usual  to  sow  far  too  large.^  a  propor- 
tion of  clovers  in  relation  to  the  true  grasses ;  for  while  sheep 
may  have  too  much  clover  they  cannot  have  too  much  grass. 
Clovers  also  are  not  so  early  as  the  better  grasses,  and  are  not 
such  valuable  feeding  in  the  autumn,  and  grow  only  a  little,  if 
anything,  in  the  winter,  wherefore  clovers  only  afford  food  in  the 
height  of  summer,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass. 

Yarrow  (^Achillea)  is  a  herb  that  sheep  especially  like,  and 
however  great  may  be  the  quantity  in  a  pasture,  it  is  rare  to  see 
it  in  blossom  where  sheep  are ;  cattle  have  not  such  a  predilection 
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for  it  as  sheep,  but  before  the  autumn  comes  it  will  be  found 
closely  eaten. 

Plantain  {Plantago  lanceolata)  is  recommended  b  j  many  people, 
but  I  never  could  see  that  it  is  anything  but  an  encumbrance. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  the  plants  favourably 
noticed  above  are  those  best  fitted  for  forming  permanent  pasture. 
The  quantity  of  seeds  to  be  sown  requires  only  to  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  requirements  of  each  case ;  if  the  pastures 
already  formed  contain  the  later  grasses,  then  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  earlier  grasses  may  be  used  in-  the  newly-formed  pasture. 

By  careful  feeding,  the  growth  of  particular  grasses  may  be 
encourag^,  because  although  these  better  grasses  are  liked  by 
sheep,  yet  sheep  have  a  preference  for  each  at  particular  periods 
of  the  year,  varying  according  to  the  season  ;  and  those  who  study 
carefully  the  habits  of  grasses  can,  by  shifting  the  sheep  and  by 
not  stocking  the  ground  too  hard,  allow  any  grass  to  seed.  This 
remark  refers  only  to  meadows  composed  solely  of  good  grasses ; 
for  in  meadows  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  bad  grasses, 
sheep  prefer  the  better  kinds,  even  when  they  are  not  In  per- 
fection, to  the  bad  grasses  when  they  are  in  perfection. 

There  are  two  other  grasses  which  can  hardly  be  classed  as 
bad  or  good,  and  which  are  probably  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities amongst  seed  without  especially  sowing.  These  are  sweet 
vernal  {Anihoxanthum  odoratum)  and  tall  oat-grass  (Holcus  avenr 
aceus)  ;  the  former  of  these  grasses  is  strongly  aromatic  in  smell 
and  taste;  the  latter  extremely  bitter.  Should  any  one  wish 
to  be  convinced  how  great  the  difference  is  among  grasses, 
he  should  satisfy  himself  by  tasting  these  two  grasses  and  cocks- 
foot, and  if  he  can  readily  discriminate  between  the  three,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  difference  there  must  be  to  herbivorous 
animals  like  sheep. 

Barley-grass  [Hordeum  pretense)  is  another  grass  that  requires 
a  passing  notice.  From  its  frequency  in  valuable  pastures,  and 
from  its  easily  recognised  habit,  it  has  gained  a  reputation  it 
does  not  deserve,  for  although  its  leaves  have  valuable  properties, 
the  seed-heads  are  covered  with  sharp  horns,  which  render  it 
dangerous  to  sheep  and  very  objectionable  in  hay.  This  grass 
grows  also  on  chalky  banks,  but  on  such  soils  it  seems  useless. 

To  lay  down  to  permanent  pasture  it  is  necessary  to  get  good 
seed  of  the  kinds  recommended.  The  results  will  then  be  more 
or  less  good  in  accordance  with  the  richness  of  the  land  and  the 
amount  of  stimulating  food  that  is  given  to  the  sheep  that  feed 
on  it,  or  the  amount  of  manure  that  is  put  on  it ;  the  richer  the 
land  and  the  more  highly  farmed  the  more  evident  the  grasses 
will  be,  but  once  established,  the  permanent  grasses  will  not 
disappear. 
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Mjr  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  more  highly  farmed 

Cies  pay  best ;  bat  circumstances  may  make  it  necessary  that 
breadths  of  land  should  be  laid  down  in  every  imaginable 
tilth*  There  is  hardly  any  tilth  in  which  I  have  not  sown  grass, 
and  I  have  at  present  a  very  satisfactory  pasture  three  years  old, 
sown  with  oats  after  wheat,  following  clover  which  followed  wheat. 

I  object  strongly  to  mowing  young  grass,  and  I  like,  if 
possible,  to  allow  certain  portions  of  the  grass  to  seed.  When 
the  grasses  are  all  good  it  matters  not  how  long  the  grass  is 
allowed  to  grow,  it  will  have  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
stock,  and  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  eaten  close.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  meadows  where  Hohms  lanatas^  or  soft  woolly 
grass,  or  sorrel  is  prevalent,  if  the  sheep  are  compelled  by 
hunger  to  eat  these  grasses  and  weeds  they  are  almost  certain 
to  be  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  or 
delicate  stock. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  farming  stock  on 
grass,  or  into  the  comparative  values  of  grass  and  arable  land ; 
but  my  impression,  judging  from  the  results  I  have  seen  in 
orchards  in  Kent,  is  that,  if  grass  lands  were  farmed  with  the 
care  and  judgment  bestowed  on  arable  land,  the  results  derived 
from  pasture  farming  would  be  very  different  from  what  they 
are  at  present*  The  comparatively  low  price  at  which  feeding 
staffs  and  com  can  be  purchased  ought  to  tend  to  their  use  on 
pastures  in  winter. 

Inasmuch  as  we  can  now,  by  the  use  of  creosote,  make  almost 
Imperishable  fences  of  very  inferior  wood,  it  materially  lessens 
a  great  item  in  the  cost  of  forming  pastures ;  as  where  there  are 
no  hedges,  other  fences  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  use 
creosote  also  for  the  feeding  troughs,  and  find  that  the  sheep  eat 
from  these  as  readily  as  from  the  uncreosoted  troughs. 

Among  the  many  arguments  that  I  have  heard  urged  against 
pastures,  it  is  often  stated  that,  if  stock  are  fed  very  high  and 
make  the  ground  very  rich,  the  land  becomes  very  foul.  This  is 
directly  opposed  to  my  experience,  as  I  have  noticed  that  when 
the  ground  is  rich,  the  grass  good,  and  the  stock  highly  fed,  the 
meaidow  is  not  so  much  covered  with  the  excrement  of  the 
animals  as  where  the  land  is  poor  and  the  grass  of  bad  quality. 
That  is  to  say,  a  rich  piece  of  pasture,  with  six,  or  even  more, 
sheep  per  acre  upon  it,  would  be  cleaner  than  a  poor  piece 
of  pasture  with  three  sheep  an  acre. 

I  wish  again  to  notice  the  late  Mr.  Carrington's  new  pastures 
because  of  his  success  in  forming  them  with,  or,  as  I  would 
say,  notwithstanding,  his  admixture  of  very  considerable  quan- 
tities of  rye-grass  and  rib-grass.  His  pastures  go  far  to  prove 
that  by  means  of  an  unlimited  outlay  in  artificial  and  other 
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manures,  a  small  quantity  of  good  seeds  may  not  only  be  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  by  rye-grass, 
but  may  even  be  so  strengthened  and  nourished  as  to  gain  in 
size  and  to  tiller  out  and  multiply  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cover 
the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  rye-grass  or  other  tem- 
porary plants  which,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  have  died 
out.  In  all  other  respects  this  expensive  course  of  manuring  is 
neither  desirable  nor  convenient.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  deny  that  by  extravagant  manuring  good 
pastures  may  in  course  of  time  be  formed,  although  a  mix- 
true  including  rye-grass  or  other  injurious  grasses  be  sown, — but 
rather  to  demonstrate  how  permanent  pastures  of  the  best 
possible  description  can  be  formed  economically,  and  with 
a  certainty  that  they  will  not  die  out,  or  deteriorate  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  years,  or  at  any  future  time  when  the  heavy 
manuring  is  discontinued.  The  expense  of  getting  the  land 
into  good  heart,  the  addition  of  a  liberal,  but  not  an  extravagant, 
supply  of  manure,  and,  above  all,  the  sowing  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  seeds  of  the  right  kinds,  will  incontestably  save 
infinite  expense,  loss,  and  disappointment  in  the  future. 

It  may  be  well  before  closing  to  give  the  following  summary 
of  the  principal  points  which  my  experience  has  led  me  in  the 
main  to  adopt,  for  the  laying  down  of  the  best  permanent 
pastures  on  any  fairly  good  and  suitable  lands. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  is  not  in  my  opinion  of  prime 
importance.  The  cultivator  must  nevertheless  keep  in  view 
that  the  richer  the  land  so  much  the  better  will  the  grass  grow. 

I  hold  that  the  main  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  best  seeds.  All  seeds  should  be  tested  by  a  compe- 
tent botanist,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  they  are 
really  the  kind  ordered,  are  free  from  weeds,  and  such  dangerous 
ingredients  as  ergot,  dodder,  &c. ;  and  whether  they  have  suf- 
ficient germinating  power  to  justify  their  being  sown. 

My  experience  would  lead  me  to  employ  the  mixtures  stated 
in  the  following  tables.  I  have  specified  the  number  of  seeds 
that  these  mixtures  contain  per  acre.  If  all  these  seeds  were  to 
produce  plants,  the  first  growth  would  still  be  only  half  of  the 
number  that  Sinclair  has  estimated  as  existing  in  established 
pastures.  But  my  belief  is  that  the  cost  of  emplojdng  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  seed  to  produce  the  40,000,000  plants  in  an 
acre  would  be  too  g^eat  to  make  it  possible  to  use  them.  And 
yet  more  important  is  the  consideration  that  not  only  gpreater 
economy  but  greater  certainty  as  to  the  results  will  be  obtained 
if  the  good  grasses  are  allowed  partially  to  seed  and  sow  them- 
selves. A  good  thick  pasture  can  in  this  way  be  secured  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost 
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Should  I  receive  seeds  possessing  qualities  that  induce  me 
to  use  them,  but  with  germinating  power  lower  than  the 
average,  I  increase  the  quantity  per  acre  in  proportion  to  the 
ascertained  deficiency ;  thus,  if  only  20  per  cent  germinates  in 
a  seed  which  should  give  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  I  would 
employ  three  pounds  instead  of  one. 

I  feel  satisfied  that,  speaking  generally,  if  the  principles 
which  I  advocate  and  have  practised  are  adopted,  farmers  will 
not  encounter  the  disappointment  which  has  been  so  universally 
experienced  in  laying  down  pastures,  though  the  absence  of 
annual  plants  will  necessarily  deprive  the  pastures  of  that 
verdant  and  vigorous  growth  in  their  first  stages,  so  much 
desired  by  seed  merchants,  and  so  misleading  to  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  that  it  is  far  from  my  thoughts 
to  imply  that  I  have  as  yet  learned  all  that  I  hope  for  on  this  very 
important  and  interesting  subject ;  but  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  in  deciding  never  to  sow  for  permanent  grass  any  but  the 
purest  seeds  obtainable  of  the  best  permanent  grasses,  I  have 
taken  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  Could  I  have 
done  this  at  the  outset  I  should  have  gained  an  incalculable 
amount  of  valuable  time,  and  saved  myself  from  the  fruitless, 
I  may  say  mischievous,  expenditure  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  money. 


X.  Report  on  the  Exhibition  and  Trials  of  String  Binders  at 
Derby.    By  J.  Coleman,  Riccall  Hall,  York. 

The  determination  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  offer  a  Gold 
Medal  for  the  best  binder  with  material  other  than  wire,  whether 
attached  to  a  reaper  or  separate,  brought  to  the  Show  at  Derby 
a  large  entry,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  that  suc- 
cessful Meeting.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Society  for  having, 
whilst  fully  recognising  the  merit  of  the  American  wire-binders, 
stimulated  invention  in  a  direction  more  practically  useful  to 
the  English  farmer ;  it  having  been  realised  from  the  first  that 
wire  could  not  be  employed  with  safety  in  this  country.  And 
it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the  enterprise  thus  fostered 
and  encouraged,  with  a  view  to  our  own  requirments,  has  been 
to  a  large  extent  adopted  in  America,  where  the  output  of  one 
firm  alone  has  for  one  year  exceeded  10,000  separate  machines. 
Before  entering  into  details,  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  American 
inventors  to  state  that  the  most  successful  Stnng-binders  were  of 
American  origin,  and  that  they  have  so  far  proved  very  decidedly 
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in  advance  of  finglish  invention.  No  doubt  the  fact  of  American 
machinists  having  been  at  work  so  long  on  binding  mechanism 
was  greatly  in  their  favour.  There  was  very  considerable  merit 
in  the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  J.  H.  King,  which  appeared  in  more 
than  one  form,  but  in  neither  his  own  nor  Bamlett's  case  were  the 
details  sufficiently  perfected  for  absolute  success.  The  efforts 
of  the  Society  to  stimulate  invention  in  the  direction  of  a  Gleaner 
which  should  pick  up  the  com  as  left  by  either  a  sheafing  or 
swathing  machine  were  not  so  successful,  as  though  three  or  four 
such  machines  were  exhibited,  the  only  one  that  was  put  to 
work  failed  to  effect  its  object  That  such  failure  was  due  to 
imperfection  in  mechanical  details,  rather  than  to  insuperable 
difficulties,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  when  tried  in 
the  Showyard  the  sheaf  was  picked  up  and  bound.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  offer  of  a  prize  for  such  a  machine  will  be  con- 
tinued, as  under  many  conditions  separate  operations  of  cutting 
and  binding  are  preferable.  Wherever  the  climate  admits  of 
the  early  cutting  of  com,  ue.  before  it  has  become  ripe,  or  in 
districts  which  are  forward,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  corn 
containing  much  clover  and  grass-seeds,  or  other  more  objection- 
able material,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  same  should  become 
'withered  as  rapidly  as  possible,  which  must  be  extremely  diffi- 
calt  when  it  is  tightly  tied  up  as  soon  as  cut.  As  no  gleaner 
or  binder  was  worked  at  the  trials,  the  one  machine  that  was 
present  being  unable  to  operate,  no  comparison  of  results 
was  possible.  I  have  a  report  from  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  of  Thul- 
ston,  on  whose  farm  most  of  the  work  was  done.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  weather  was  showery,  and  that  much 
of  the  corn  was  cut  in  a  somewhat  damp  condition,  Mr.  Hall's 
evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  tight  binding  is  important.  He 
says :  ^'  Contrary  to  expectation,  I  was  pleased  with  the  tight 
binding  of  the  corn  cut  on  my  farm  by  the  binders,  especially 
so  with  the  barley,  of  which  I  was  most  afraid  (it  being  so  far 
from  ripe),  but  the  tight  binding  and  accurate  packing  pre- 
vented access  of  rain-water,  which  ran  off  the  sheaves  as  it 
would  do  from  thatch.  The  wheat,  though  damp  when  it  was 
cut,  took  very  little  damage  from  the  binding ;  in  fact  had  it  been 
tied  less  tightly  a  considerable  portion  would  have  slipped  out 
of  the  binding.  The  oats,  being  so  very  ripe,  did  not  bind 
together  like  the  barley  and  wheat,  and  consequently  suffered 
more  damage  from  the  excessive  wet.  From  this  you  will 
gather  that  I  am  in  favour  of  cutting  rather  g^een.  The  facts 
as  to  the  barley  afford  stronger  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
my  views.  The  remainder  of  the  field  was  left  standing  for 
three  weeks,  and  yielded  a  very  inferior  quality.  Of  course 
the  last  harvest  was  extraordinary  and  exceptional.     With  fine 
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dry  weather  the  gleaner  and  binder  might  allow  of  earlier 
hanresting ;  but  some  risk  attends  leaving  com  on  the  ground, 
and  when  once  well  tied  and  carefully  stooked,  most  com  will 
stand  a  lot  of  rain  without  injury.  As  regards  barley  full  of 
clover,  this  is  awkward  to  deal  with  in  bad  weather ;  but  I  prefer 
having  the  corn  as  far  from  the  ground  as  possible,  as  I  find  it 
takes  less  damage,  especially  if  three  or  four  sheaves  are  set  up 
together.  As  you  know,  some  of  the  barley  was  cut  not  merely 
damp  but  very  wet.  This  is  not  considered  in  the  general 
meaning  of  what  T  have  said.  My  remarks  refer  to  that  com 
cut  rather  green  and  damp." 

The  following  machines  were  entered  for  trial  and  exhibited 
in  the  Showyard  at  Derby : — 

Combined  Beapere  and  Binders. 

Catalogue  No. 

4183     Johnston  Harvester  Ckxmpany. 

4325     George  Eearsley. 

4380 A.  G.  Bamlett. 

4395     D.  M.  Osborne  and  Co. 

4400     McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company. 

4404     Hetherington  and  Co. 

4412     J.  and  F.  Howard. 

4489) 

AAQ-^t Samuelson  and  Co. 

4547 C.  Aultman  and  Co. 

4554  H.  J.  H.  King. 

4556  Walter  A.  Wood. 

5267  Hornsby  and  Sons. 

Gleaners  and  Binders. 

4184 Johnston  Harvester  Company. 

4546     G.Spencer. 

4550     Notts  Fork  and  Implement  Company. 

The  formidable  list  of  Combined  machines  is  reducible  into 
much  smaller  limits,  seeing  that  several  makers  adopted  the 
same  principle ;  thus,  McCormick's,  Johnston's,  and  Samuelson's 
machines  were  identical  in  construction,  and  only  differed  in 
such  trifling  details  that  the  description  of  any  one  machine 
will  suffice.  Again,  Bamlett,  Hetherington,  and  King  work 
from  the  same  patents ;  and  one  detailed  and  illustrated  descrip- 
tion, that  of  H.  J.  King's  invention,  the  only  one  of  the  three 
brought  to  trial,  will  suffice.  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wood's  machine, 
unique  in  its  construction,  demands  detailed  notice.  Messrs. 
Howard's  and  Aultman's  inventions,  as  the  only  others  which 
came  to  trial,  require  some  attention ;  and  a  brief  reference  to 
the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Co.,  and  of  Kearsley,  will 
conclude  the  notes  made  in  the  Showyard  on  the  Combined 
machines. 
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As  regards  the  Gleaners  and  Binders,  a  description  is  appended 
of  the  Notts  Fork  and  Implement  Company  s  inrention,  and 
the  Johnston  Hanrester  Company's  machine,  which  appeared  the 
most  deserving  of  notice. 

MeCormick  and  Cb.'«  Twine-binder  is  identical  in  tying  and 
packing  mechanism  with  the  machines  shown  by  The  Johnston 
Harvester  Company,  and  Samnelson  and  Co.,  inasmuch  as  they  all 
ad<mt  what  was  originally  Appleby's  patent,  but  which  is  now 
pabiic  property  in  England,  therefore  one  description  will  suffice; 
and  as  the  MeCormick  machine  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
as  the  most  successful  machine  at  the  trials,  it  is  only  right  that 
it  should  be  carefully  described.  The  binding  mechanism  is 
attached  to  an  ordinary  American  harvester,  with  travelling  plat* 
form,  elevator,  &a  The  first  motion  is  by  a  spur-wheel  on  the 
main  axle,  24  inches  diameter,  which  drives  a  pinion  on  counter- 
shaft No.  1,  which  on  its  opposite  end  carries  a  bevel  wheel 
sliding  on  a  feather,  and  actuated  by  a  clutch  under  the  control 
of  the  driver.  This  bevel  wheel  drives  a  bevel  pinion  on  shaft 
No.  2,  running  backwards  and  parallel  to  the  main  driving  wheel : 
on  its  rear  end  is  a  triple  wheel,  comprising  a  small  chain  wheel, 
which  drives  the  binding^gear,  a  spur-wheel  to  drive  the 
bottom  apron  through  an  intermediate  wheel,  and  a  larger 
chain  wheel  for  the  elevator,  on  the  oth^r  side  of  which  is  the 
pitman  crank,  working  the  knife  from  behind.  The  binding 
mechanism  comprises  first,  a  shaft  (No.  3),  which  runs  from 
back  to  front  of  the  machine  under  the  binding^table.  On  its 
forward  end  is  a  small  chain  wheel,  driving  on  to  a  square  shaft 
No.  4,  with  a  loose  chain-wheel  on  it,  so  as  to  adapt  its  position 
to  the  table  when  the  latter  is  shifted.  On  the  rear  end  are  two 
cranks,  actuating  the  packers,  which  sink  through  slots  on  the 
binding-table.  On  the  foremost  end  of  No.  4  shaft  is  a  small 
geared  pinion,  also  loose,  with  a  stop  pivoted  to  it,  which  is  held 
by  a  paul  actuated  by  the  compressor.  On  the  extreme  end  of 
the  shaft,  beyond  the  stop,  is  a  clutch  with  two  driving-prongs, 
which  engage  into  the  tail  of  the  stop  when  the  paul  is  out  of 
gear.  When  the  paul  comes  into  gear  with  the  stop,  the  tail  of 
the  latter  is  so  depressed  as  to  allow  the  clutch  to  clear  it,  and  so 
the  pinion  is  thrown  out  of  gear. 

This  pinion,  through  two  intermediate  wheels,  drives  the 
knotting-gear,  by  means  of  a  large  spur-wheel  on  the  binder-shaft 
No.  5,  with  cams  on  both  sides ;  that  on  the  outside  works  a 
tension  lever  for  the  string. 

A  crank-pin  on  the  outside  cam  actuates  a  crank  and  rocking- 
shaft,  the  opposite  end  of  which  carries  the  needle  arm. 

The  compressor  is  pivoted  on  a  crank  at  the  back  of  the  needle 
arm ;  and  it  actuates  first  a  rocking-shaft,  with  a  cam  which  locks 
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the  paul  which  holds  the  driving  pinion  on  No.  4  >haft  already 
described ;  and  secondlj',  the  lever  of  a  rockiug-shaft,  the  opposite 
end  of  which  has  a  crank  connected  by  a  spring  rod  (to  a  cam 
roller  on  the  inside  of  the  large  cam-wheel  on  shaft  No.  5  ;  the 
object  being  firstto  compress  the  sheaf  at  the  momentof  its  being 
tied,  and  then  to  depress  the  compressor  after  the  string  Is  cn^ 
to  allow  of  the  sheaf  being  discharged.  The  crank  to  which  the 
compressor  is  attached  has  also  two  light  discharge  arms  which 
serve  to  depress  the  hinged  tail-boards  of  the  platform,  which  are 
fixed  at  an  angle  during  the  collection  and  formation  of  the  sheaf, 
as  to  prevent  any  scatter  of  straw,  &C. 

Fig.1. 


The  large  tjer  cam-wheel  which  is  ao  well  seen  in  the  illn^ 
tration  is  keyed  on  the  shaft  No.  5,  which  goes  half  across  the 
table  and  drives  the  knotting  gear.  The  operations  to  be  per> 
formed  comprise — 

1.  Holding  the  free  end  of  the  string. 

2.  The  action  of  the  needle-arm  and  the  supply  of  string. 

3.  The  making  of  the  knot. 

4.  Cutting  the  string. 

5.  Discharging  the  sheaf, 

(1.)  On  shaft  No.  5,  near  its  centre,  is  a  cam-wheel,  which 
actuates  a  plunging  boll,  kept  against  it  by  a  volute  spring.  In 
the  event  of  an  accident  to  this  spring,  the  same  action  is 
secured  by  a  central  plunger  cam  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  No.  5. 

The  plunger  bolt  works  through  eyes  attached  to  the  knotter 
frame,  and  supports  a  loose  rocking  frame  carrying  the  twine- 
holding  disc.     This  disc  is  about  2i^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
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hu  six  unooth-edged  recet§e>,  isto  any  one  of  which  the  stringy 
unaided.  Oneedge  of  thi>  disc  works  cloielj  between  cheeks, 
between  which  and  itself,  by  its  Tevolntion,  it  carries  and  jambs  . 
the  strinff,  and  so  holds  the  free  end.  The  rotary  motion  is 
commnnicated  by  the  plunger  bolt,  lever  and  paul  and  ratchet, 
with  a  spring  catch  on  the  opposite  side  to  prevent  it  from 
taming  backwards,  and  so  liberating  the  string. 

(3.)  The  string,  which  is  fed  from  a  tin  canister  on  the  top 

of  the  machine,  through  a  tension  regulating  and  taking  up  slack 
apparatus,  passes  through  guide-eyes  and  tubes  to  the  side  of 

the  needle-arm  and  along  the  needle  for  about  one-tbird  of  its 

lengtb,  without  roller  or  springs. 

(3.)  The  knotter  is  of  the  bird-beak  type,  and  made  under 

Appleby's  potent.      The  lower  half  of  the    beak  or  jaw   has 

simply  a   rerolving  motion.     The  upper  beak  can  be  opened 

by  a  cam  surface,  and  closed  by  a  spring  cam  actuating  a  small 

roller  on  the  back  end  of  the  beak. 

The     motion    for  Fig.  2. 

making  a  knot  con- 
sists of  one  complete 

levolution     in     one 

diiectioa  only,  and  is 

obtained  by  a  short 

toothed    segment  on 

the    cam -wheel     on 

shaft   No.   5.     Both 

strands  of  the  string 

pass  over  both  beaks, 

as    seen  in    Fig.    1, 

and     are    prevented 

from   getting  out  of 

place    by    a    tucker, 

consisting  of  a  lever 

actuated    by    a    cam 

or    cam -wheel,    and 

which     follows     the 

string  as  soon  as  the 

needle     has     passed 

over  the  beaks ;  and 

without  actual  con- 
tact, it  effectually  pre- 
vents the  string  get- 
ting out  of  place.  At 

the  proper  moment  for  making  the  knot,  the  beaks  revolve, 

forming  the  loop,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.     Then  the  upper  beak 
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open>,  engages  both  Btringi,  nipi  thorn  tight  (lee  Figs.  3  and  4), 
and  at  ihis  moment  the  knife-arm  pushes  the  loop  over  the 
portion  held  by  the  beak,  thus  making  the  knot. 

(4.)  The  knife  is  fixed  to  the  lower  side  of  the  knife-arm, 
which  is  pivoted  to  the  knotter  frame,  and  actuated  bj  an  inner 
cam  on  the  cam-wheel  on  shaft  No.  5.  It  does  not  actually  cut 
against  anything,  but  it  works  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  a 
fixed  guide  which  offers  the  necessary  resistance. 

Fig.  3.  Kg.  4. 


(5.)  The  sheaf  is  discharged  by  the  action  of  the  light  arms, 
which  are  seen  in  the  first  illnstration.  These  arms  are  keyed 
<m  the  knotter  shaft,  about  a  foot  apart,  on  either  side  of  the  cam- 
wheel  and  gear.  Their  action  is  simply  to  push  off  the  sbeaf  aa 
the  shaft  revolves,  the  hinged  platform  and  compressor  arm 
dropping  at  the  same  moment. 

A  small  butter,  hinged  from  the  top  of  the  frame,  with 
revolving  apron,  can  be  set  at  different  angles,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  crop,  these  changes  being  made  by  the  driver 
whilst  the  machine  is  in  motion,  by  a  lever-rod.     The  action 
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of  the  butter  if  to  aquare-iip  the  butts  of  the  sheaves,  and 
has  a  very  useful  office  in  insuring  a  neat!  compact  sheaf. 
The  apron  is  revolved  by  bevel  gear  from  the  end  of  the  ele- 
vator-shaft. 

W.  A.  Wood^s  Binder  is  mounted  on  an  ordinary  Marsh 
Harvester  frame,  with  a  travelling  apron  and  double  elevators. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  ^Engineer/  I  am 
enabled  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  important  devices  in  this 
highly  ingenious  combination.  Before,  however,  considering 
the  binding  mechanism,  some  general  details  of  arrangements 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  driving-wheel  (41"  x  7"  face) 
can  be  raised  clear  of  the  ground  for  transport  by  means  of  a 
windlass  and  chain,  which  also  regulates  the  height  of  cut. 
The  reel  is  capable  of  vertical  and  horizontal  motion.  The 
blades  can  be  brought  within  18  inches  of  ^the  knife-bar,  or 
raised  26  inches  above,  and  the  horizontal  range  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of  the  reel,  from  6^  to  10  inches.  These 
movements  are  effected  by  a  double  lever  and  bell  crank  arrange- 
ment. A  third  lever  handle,  within  reach  of  the  driver,  alters 
the  angle  of  cut,  the  range  of  cut  being  from  close  to  the  ground 
to  a  height  of  two  feet. 

The  main  axle  carries,  on  the  outside  of  the  driving-wheel, 
a  chain-wheel,  driving  the  reel  through  chain-gear,  and  on 
the  inside  a  spur-wheel,  20  inches  diameter,  which  drives  the 
rest  of  the  gearing.  This  spur-wheel  engages  in  a  pinion  on  a 
short  countershaft,  on  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  bevel  wheel, 
engaging  in  a  small  bevel  pinion  on  spindle  No.  2,  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  machine.  On  its  near  extremity  is  a  sproggle- 
wheel,  a  chain-wheel,  and  an  eccentric ;  the  former  drives  the 
canvas  by  a  pitch-chain ;  the  latter  through  a  wooden  pitman,  ope- 
rating a  long  crank-rod  working  backwards  and  forwards,  trans- 
mits motion  to  the  knife,  to  the  centre  of  which  it  is  attached. 
The  chain- wheel  on  No.  2  shaft  drives  a  chain- wheel,  14  inches  in 
diameter,  on  shaft  No.  3,  from  which  the  tying  gear  is  actuated. 
At  about  2  feet  distance  on  No.  3  shaft  is  a  small  pinion,  gearing 
into  two  wheels  on  either  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  gives 
a  vertical  sectional  view  of  the  binding  mechanism.  These 
wheels  are  loose  on  their  respective  shafts,  and  are  provided 
with  spring  clutch  couplings.  The  lower  shaft.  No.  4,  works 
the  gathering  and  packing  disc  and  fingers.  These  comprise 
two  open  wheels,  9  inches  apart,  carrying  on  the  inner  edge  of 
their  peripheries  three  loose  fingers  in  the  form  of  bell-cranks, 
which,  in  the  act  of  gathering,  are  supported  by  fixed  cams, 
which  are  part  of  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  (see  Fig.  5)  A  7 
and  A  6.     The  spring  clutch  on  the  upper  shsut  No.  5,  driving 
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the  tying  gear,  is  provided  with  a  cam  matioii,  which  throws 
the  clutch  out  of  gear  during  the  binding  operation,  and  when 
in  gear  commanicatei  motion,  first  to  a  l2-inch  pulley,  and,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  to  a  cam  with  geared  segments 
which  drives  an  arm  underneath  the  table,  which  pushes  off  the 
sheaf  when  bound  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft,  to 
a  crank,  which  revolving  works  in  a  slotted  lever  giving  recipro- 
cating motion  to  a  shaft,  No.  6,  beneath  the  frame,  driving  the 
binding-arms. 

See  Fig.  6,  which  gives  an  elevation  of  the  machine. 

The  12-inch  pulley  on  shaft  No.  5,  above  referred  to,  bai  on 
its  rim  gearings  for  one-fourth  of  its  circumference,  which 
engages  in  a  small  irregular  pinion  with  two  detents,  which 
bear  against  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  allow  the  small  pinion 
to  remain  stationary  until  the  geared  segments  engage  in  the 
detents,  which  then  give  an  intermittent  rotary  motion  to  a  small 
shaft.  No.  7,  provided  with  a  small  crank  at  its  end,  which, 
by  means  of  a  connecting-rod,  supplies  the  reciprocating  motion 
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for  driving  the  knotter.  Fig.  7  shows  in  transverse  eli 
the  apparatus  for  traDsmitting  the  motion  governing  the 
of  the  knottiag  mechanism. 

The  knotter  consists  of  a  vertical  spindle  with  a  small 
on  the  top,  worked  by  a  bell-crank  segment,  which  cai 
make  part  of  a  revolution  and  then  reverse. 

On  the  lower  end  of  the  spiadle  are  two  hooks,  the  np] 
provided  with  a  barb.  The  lower  one  is  double,  havii 
fingers,  the  leading  one  of  which  follows  somewhat  beh 
upper  finger.    In  working,  the  double  book,  string  is  pass 

YOU  XVUI.— 8.  S.  T 
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Fig.  7. — Tranwxrte  EUoaiion  of  ths  Knotting  Mechanitn  it 
W.  A.  Wcod'9  String  Binder. 


-  the  upper  finger  (Fig.  8)  bj  the  binder-ann,  and  the  hindermoat 
point  of   the  bottom  finger  (Fig.   9)  in   revolTtng  depretaei 

Pig.  8.  Pig.  9. 
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the  *triag,  which,  alidiDg  ninler  the  end  of  the  bottom  finger, 
is  bj  the  turn  of  the  shaft  twisted  and  placed  between   the 
barb    and    the   lower   hook.     When   the 
leTcrse    motion   occnrs,  the  barbed  hook  ^S-  ^^' 

mores  first  till  the  end  of  the  string  is 
jammed  against  the  lower  hook ;  then  it 
is  poshed  oS  hy  a  spring  wiper  orer  the 
point  held  hj  the  barb,  thus  making  a 
doable-slip  knot.  The  series  of  illustra- 
tions, 8  to  12,  exhibit  in  inverted  plan 
what  takes  place. 

Kg.  H. 


The  cntter  and  holder*  (Figs.  13  and  14)  are  actuated  hy  a 
small  roller  on  a  lever  hearing  agtdnst  the  outer  side  of  the 


Pig.  13. 


Fig.  U. 


■^ 


12-inch  pulley  on  No.  5  shaft,  which  at  one  point  has  an  indent 
which  causes  a  short  reciprocating  motion  to  the  holder  and 

*  Fig.  11.  PfTspectiie  view  of  tbe  catter  and  bolder,  abowiug  the  holder  in 
the  act  of  Miimg  the  bidding  striDg.  Fig.  12  showE,  in  penpecttve,  the  potitioii 
of  tbe  itriDK  oa  held  bv  the  h^dei  after  Mretmice  of  tbe  theaf-Daod  and  the  tetreat 
<^Uie  needle  ann. 

t2 
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cutter,  at  the  proper  time  engaging  the  string,  and  later  drawing 
it  backy  cuts  and  retains  it  for  the  next  sheaf. 

The  starting  of  the  tjing-gear  is  effected  when  the  bundle  of 
corn  is  sufficiently  large  to  press  back  the  spring-compressor, 
which  then  engages  a  lever  which  throws  the  spring-clutch  on 
shaft  No.  5,  already  described,  into  gear,  and  thus  a  uniform 
size  of  sheaf  is  secured,  the  size  of  which,  however,  can  be  regu- 
lated by  altering  the  position  of  the  lever  into  which  the  arm 
engages.  The  spring  of  the  compressor  can  be  regulated  to  a 
limited  extent,  so  as  to  affect  the  density  of  the  sheaf. 

The  string  is  contained  in  a  tin  box  with  a  hole  or  guide  at 
the  top,  and  is  carried  round  under  the  table  through  an  eye, 
and  then  between  two  tension-plates  regulated  by  a  screw. 
Manilla  string  at  %d.  per  lb.,  which  will  resist  a  strain  of 
100  lbs.  per  2-foot  length,  is  preferred  to  hemp,  being  less 
affected  by  weather ;  1^  lb.  per  acre  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  an 
average  crop.  The  fact  of  a  sheaf  being  passed  untied,  which 
occasionally  happens,  does  not  always  or  generally  require  the 
machine  to  be  stopped.  The  string  is  held,  and  the  next  sheaf 
is  encircled,  knotted,  &c.,  as  before.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  machine  is  entirely  automatic  in  its  action,  any  control  by 
the  driver  being  considered  unnecessary.  It  might,  of  course, 
happen  that  in  the  act  of  turning  the  corner  a  sheaf  might 
be  dropped ;  but  as  no  feed  is  then  supplied,  the  chances  are 
in  favour  of  the  sheaf  being  carried.  The  design  is  most 
ingenious,  and  though  at  the  trial  this  machine  did  not  succeed 
.so  well  as  others,  its  merit  is  very  great,  and  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  it  is  admirably  made.  And  so  great  has  been  the 
success  of  this  machine,  that  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1881, 
10,034  have  been  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  H.  J,  H.  King  has  been  at  work  on  String  Binders  longer, 
probably,  than  any  other  English  maker ;  and  though  his  present 
machine  is  very  far  from  perfect  as  to  finish  and  smooth  work- 
ing, being  somewhat  roughly  constructed,  and  therefore  not  as 
yet  capable  of  doing  successful  work,  he  has  achieved  a  decided 
success  in  two  important  points,  viz.  in  the  perfect  separation 
of  the  sheaf  that  is  being  made  from  the  inflowing  grain ;  and 
in  the  tying  mechanism,  which  hardly  ever  failed  in  the  trials. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  regards  these  points,  that,  had  the 
construction  been  equal  to  the  conception,  nothing  could  have 
prevented  Mr.  King's  taking  the  gold  medal,  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  machine  was  continually  in  difficulties,  owing  to  defects  in 
construction,  requiring,  as  Mr.  King  rather  humorously  de- 
scribed it,  a  little  more  tuning,  all  that  was  possible  was  to 
highly  commend  those  points  in  which  its  excellence  was  ap- 
parent.    I  shall  endeavour,  by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  drawings, 
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to  convey  an  idea  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  tying  and 
separating  are  effected. 

Figs.  15  and  18  show  a  side  and  end  elevation  of  the  parts  of 
the  machine  which  have  to  do  with  knotting  and  separation  of 
the  sheaf.     Figs.  16,  17,  and  19  give  details  of  the  knotter. 

Figs.  16  and  17. 


^ 


CD 


18 


The  mechanism  is  attached  to  a  Marsh  Harvester  frame,  and 
there  is  a  general  similarity  between  King's,  Bamlett's,  and 
Hetherington's  machines ;  indeed,  as  regards  most  details,  they 
are  constructed  from  the  same  model.  King's  machine  is,  how- 
ever, provided  with  an  automatic  gear  for  securing  uniform  weight 
of  the  sheaves.  On  the  delivery-table  is  a  spindle  with  receiving 
forks,  on  which  the  inflowing  grain  collects.  On  the  end  of 
the  spindle  is  a  bell-crank  lever,  on  one  end  of  which  is 
a  weight  or  spring.  The  other  end  being  connected  by  a 
short  rod  to  a  paul  which  engages  in  the  knotting-gear.  The 
overbalancing  of  the  weight  raises  the  paul  and  allows  the 
binding  and  collecting  gear  to  come  into  motion.  The  idea  is 
ingenious,  but  the  mechanism  was  decidedly  faulty,  and  it  was 
breakages  at  this  part  which  caused  such  frequent  stoppages. 

Fig.  16  gives  an  end  view  of  the  mandril,  hook  case,  &c. 

Fig.  17  is  an  enlarged  drawing  of  the  hook  and  cam. 

Fig.  19  gives  a  plan  of  the  cam-plate,  which  has  such  important 
functions  in  governing  and  directing  the  various  motions*  The 
position  of  the  cam  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  18. 

In  Fig.  15 — 1  represents  a  section  of  the  sheaf  being  tied.  The 
compressor  cord  used  for  tightening  the  sheaf  not  being  shown. 
In  order  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  sheaf  is  tied,  it  will 
be  best  to  assume  that  the  needle-arm,  2,  Figs.  15  and  18,  is 
raised,  and  that  the  string  is  stretched  from  the  gripper,  3, 
(Figs.  15  and  18)  in  a  straight  line  across  the  openings  thus 
formed.     The  sheaf  is  then  swept  into  the  position  shown  by  the 
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gathermg-onn  (4,  Fif.  15).  Upon  the  descent  of  the  needle,  the 
compressor-cora  and  strings  are  drawn  tight]y  round  the  iheaf. 
Ai  soon  u  the  needle-eye  5  (Fig.  15)  has  descended  within  aboat 
three^aarten  of  an  inch  of  the  gripper,  the  needle  pantes 
in  its  descent,  and  the  rotary  hook  6  (rigs.  16  and  17),  which 
receives  its  motion  dirough  the  cog-pinion  7  (Figs.  19  and  18)  and 
groove  26  in  the  cam-wheel  (Fig.  19)  comes  forward  and  lays  hoM 


FigB.  18  and  19. 


<^the  two  strings,  which  lie  in  its  path  in  the  opening  9  (Fig.  16), 
which  is  the  same  opening  that  the  needle  passes  through. 
This,  hook  6,  works  in  a  tube  or  case,  10,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  spring  radially,  and,  by  uniform  friction  against  the 
case,  hold  the  strings,  whether  coarse  or  fine.  As  soon  as  the 
hook  has  laid  hold  of  the  strings,  and  made  one-third  of  a  revo- 
lution, which  ensures  the  strings  being  securely  held  against  the 
'  case  so  that  they  cannot  slip  hack,  the  gripper,  3  (which  is 
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worked  by  the  roller,  11,  by  a  groove  on  the  underside  of  the  cam- 
wheel,  shown  in  dotted  lines)  is  opened  bj  the  buflTer,  12,  coming 
into  contact  with  13  (Fig.  18) ;  thus  releasing  the  one  end  of  the 
string  previously  held  in  the  gripper,  and  leaving  an  opening  for 
the  eye  of  the  needle  to  pass  through,  which  now  resumes  its 
downward  course  and  lays  the  string  in  the  gripper,  which  then 
closes  by  the  return  movement  of  the  slide,  14  (Fig.  18),  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  and  afterwards,  being  con- 
tinued, brings  the  string  against  the  revolving  circular  knife,  15 
(Figs.  15  and  18),  which  is  cut  accordingly.  The  two  ends  of  the 
string  are  now  free  to  be  tied  in  a  knot,  which  is  completed  by 
the  rotary  hook,  6  (Figs.  16  and  17),  winding  the  string  round 
the  mandril,  16,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16 ;  the  two  ends  being  finally 
laid  in  the  opening,  17  (Fig.  18).  The  mandril,  16  (Figs.  16,  17, 
and  18)  is  then  withdrawn  in  18  (Fig.  18),  by  the  action  of  the 
roller,  19,  in  the  cam-groove,  20  (Fig.  18),  and  the  tongue,  21, 
acted  on  by  the  spring,  22  (Fig.  18),  causes  the  ends  of  the 
string  to  be  nipped  and  drawn  through  the  loop  of  the  knot, 
which  is  drawn  against  the  ends  of  18.  The  point  23  plays  an 
important  part  in  keeping  the  loop  open  whilst  the  ends  are 
drawn  through,  as  the  string  thereby  taJces  all  the  slack  of  the 
knot  into  the  ends,  instead  of  its  going  towards  the  sheaf  and 
thereby  tending  to  loosen  it.  It  is  also  for  the  same  reason,  viz., 
the  tight  binding  of  the  sheaf,  that  the  ends  of  the  knot  are 
drawn  right  through,  instead  of  being  left  in  a  loop.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  cam-wheel  crank,  24,  and  wheel,  25  (Fig. 
18)  which  govern  the  motions  of  the  collector  and  binder,  make 
one  revolution  for  each  sheaf  tied.  The  cam  being  driven  by 
a  pinion  on  the  shaft,  26. 

The  arrangement  for  separating  the  sheaves  is  shown  in  Fig.  15 ; 
4  is  one  of  the  gathering-arms  which  sweeps  the  sheaf  forward 
into  the  position  to  be  bound,  and  27  is  the  lagging  arm,  which 
is  centred  to  4,  its  relative  position  being  regulated  by  the  cam, 
28,  which  is  fixed  to  the  frame.  At  the  time  when  the  gather- 
ing-arm enters  the  shower  of  grain  falling  from  the  elevating 
aprons,  the  points  of  4  and  27  are  together,  so  as  to  form  'one 
point ;  but  immediately  after  the  separation  is  made,  27  begins 
to  lag  behind,  and  keeps  back  the  falling  grain  until  at  the 
point  when  the  sheaf  is  tied  the  two  arms  are  separated  by 
16  inches.  The  gathering-arms  have  an  intermittent  motion 
given  to  them  by  means  of  mutilated  gear  acting  on  the 
pinion  29  (Fig.  18).  The  arms  pause  during  the  time  the  sheaf  is 
being  tied,  at  the  completion  of  which  they  discharge  the  sheaf. 

The  principal  difference  between  King's  andBamlett's  machines 
is  that  the  compression  of  the  sheaf  is  effected  in  the  former 
by  a  cord,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  compression  is  effected  by  a 
double  fork  on  a  small  independent  shaft  actuated  by  the  cam* 
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wheeL  These  forks  also  act  as  ejectors  when  the  sheaf  is  tied. 
As  Bamlett's  machine  was  not  sent  for  trial,  no  opportunity 
occurred  for  testing  the  relative  merit  of  these  two  systems,  but 
King^s  arrangement  worked  admirably,  as  the  sheaf  was  firmly 
packed,  fairly  uniform  as  to  size,  and  the  tying  rarely  missed. 

In  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howards  Binder,  No.  4412,  the  tying 
mechanism  is  attached  to  a  Marsh  Harvester.  The  motion  is 
controllable  by  means  of  a  clutch  lever-gear  from  the  driver's  foot. 
This  is  a  useful  arrangement,  as  allowing  the  sheaf  to  be  carried 
round  comers;  but  the  action  is  otherwise  automatic,  and 
capable  of  regulation  to  deliver  sheaves  10  feet,  12  feet,  or 
14  feet  apart.  This  is  done  by  change-pinions  on  the  binder 
intermediate  shaft.  One  cog  gives  2  feet  additional  advance 
per  sheaf.  A  chain-strap  from  one  of  these  change-pinions  drives 
the  binder-shaft,  which  is  placed  just  under  the  binding-table 
at  its  rear  end.  The  other  end  of  the  binder-shaft  carries  the 
pinion,  which  works  an  endless  toothed  rack — an  ingenious 
arrangement  for  securing  a  to-and-fro  motion  to  the  binder- 
frame,  as  well  as  the  necessary  intermittent  movement  to  the 
binder-arm.  Our  readers  will  recognise  the  affinity  of  this 
mechanism  to  that  in  McCormick's  wire-binder.  This  endless 
rack,  which  is  radial  and  segmental,  is  pivoted  on  the  travelling- 
table,  the  radial  portion  giving  a  to-and-fro  travel  of  18  inches, 
the  segmental  ends  giving  the  necessary  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
travel  to  the  binder-frame,  and  the  radial  motion  to  the  binding- 
arm  through  a  wooden  connecting-rod  attached  to  the  rack. 
The  binding-arm  and  tying  apparatus  are  all  mounted  on  the 
travelling-frame.  The  rotary  motion  to  the  knotter  is  obtained 
by  a  pinion  on  the  knotter-shaft  rotating  on  a  fixed  rack  under- 
neath the  table.  This  rack  has  a  break  in  its  teeth,  which 
stops  the  rotary  motion  whilst  the  knot  is  being  drawn  from  the 
knotter- tube,  the  necessary  sliding  motions  of  the  knotter-tube 
being  obtained  by  levers  actuated  by  a  fixed  cam-groove 
attached  to  the  frame  immediately  under  the  binder-table.  The 
whole  of  the  moving  frame  consists  of  one  wrought- iron  con- 
tinuous plate,  sliding  in  two  grooves  on  the  table,  with  a  fric- 
tion-roller underneath  the  outer  groove.  The  plate-bed  is  bent 
downwards  in  a  channel  form  (embracing  the  cam-plate)  to 
carry  the  knotting  device.  The  process  of  binding  is  as 
follows : — As  the  binder-arm  travels  back  to  take  more  string,  a 
knot-feeder,  actuated  by  a  spring,  and  regulated  by  a  roller 
working  against  a  cam-face,  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  single 
string,  as  the  binder-arm  descends  to  inclose  the  sheaf.  The 
second  string  is  now  engaged  in  the  outer  hook-tube,  which  is 
slightly  drawn  in  and  begins  to  revolve,  twisting  the  string  over 
the  cam-face  of  the  hollow  hook.  Now  the  inner  hook  is 
pushed  forward,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  loop,  and,  as 
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it  recedes,  again  engages  the  string  and  draws  it  through  the 
loop,  completing  the  knot.  At  this  point  a  T-headed  lever 
comes  in  contact  with  a  stop  on  the  table,  and  presses  the  string 
against  a  cutting-knife  on  the  top  side,  and  a  gripping-jaw  on 
the  bottom.  Such  is  a  short  description  of  mechanism  which 
appeared  simple  in  construction,  and,  when  tried  in  the  Show- 
yard,  thoroughly  efficient,  but,  when  put  into  actual  work,  was 
not  successful,  a  great  many  sheaves  being  thrown  off  unbound, 
and  stoppages  from  choking  being  frequent.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  delicate  binding-gear,  being  imme- 
diately under  the  binding  platform,  was  injuriously  affected  by 
dust  and  litter,  and  it  may  have  been  that  the  cam  action, 
under  the  jolting  action  of  movement,  was  not  accurate  enough 
for  the  knotter.  Another  defect  in  the  general  arrangement 
was  absence  of  any  provision  whereby  uniform  size  of  sheaf  can 
be  automatically  secured  in  a  variable  crop.  This  must  depend 
upon  the  judgment  and  attention  of  the  driver,  who  requires 
eyes  in  front  to  drive  his  horses,  and  eyes  at  the  side  to  gauge 
his  sheaf. 

Messrs.  Aultman  and  Co. — ^Article  No.  4547.  Reaper  and 
Binder.  Here,  again,  as  in  most  of  the  machines,  the  Marsh 
Harvester  is  used  as  the  medium  for  the  binding  mechanism. 
The  latter  is  worked  from  a  parallel  shaft  which  runs  in  front 
of  the  main  driving-wheel.  It  carries  a  loose  dutch-wheel,  which 
puts  it  in  or  out  of  motion  by  the  action  of  the  driver.  On  one 
end  of  this  shaft  is  a  small  bevel-pinion,  which  drives  a  bevel- 
wheel  with  a  cam  on  its  back  for  regulating  a  sheaf-divider. 
This  is  an  important  arrangement,  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
prevent  the  sheaves  becoming  caught  together,  and  hanging  or 
dragging  in  their  passage  to  the  ground.  On  the  other  end  of 
this  same  shaft  is  a  small  pinion,  which  engages  a  geared  wheel 
fixed  on  a  bracket  on  the  side  of  the  machine,  which  actuates  all 
the  tying-gear.  The  shaft,  by  means  of  chain-wheels  and  an  inter- 
mediate shaft  and  lever,  operates  the  needle,  the  necessary 
motion  of  which  is  obtained  by  the  pivoting  action  of  its  arm 
working  into  a  slot  guide.  On  both  sides  of  the  geared  wheel 
are  cams ;  on  the  back  face  a  roller  engages  in  the  cam,  and 
works  the  compressor.  On  the  front  side  the  knotter^arm, 
which  worksjon  a  centre,  obtains  its  motion  from  the  cam,  also 
by  a  roller.  The  angle  through  which  the  knotting-arm  travels 
should  be  about  75°,  guided  by  a  segment  which,  for  part  of  its 
length,  is  geared  into  and  gives  motion  to  the  knotter.  The 
position  of  the  knotter  is  about  vertical.  As  the  needle  engages, 
the  string  is  carried  over  the  outer  tube  of  the  knotter,  and,  as 
the  arm  descends,  a  vertical  movement  is  given  to  the  inner 
tube  (by  a  cam  arrangement  in  the  segment-guides),  which, 
when  the  string  is  once  engaged,  descends,  allowing  the  string 
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to  slip  over  the  curved  finger,  and  be  caught  by  the  hook  on  the 
inner  rod.  The  inner  tube  then  ascends,  the  end  of  the  string 
being  retained  by  the  hook  and  pulled  through  the  loop.  The 
cutting  is  effected  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  cutter  imme- 
diately after  the  needle  has  engaged  the  second  string.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  trials,  this  machine  discharged 
the  sheaves  so  badly,  notwithstanding  the  arrangement  for 
dividing  the  sheaves,  that  it  was  soon  out  of  the  race.  The 
exhibitors  explained  this  great  defect  by  the  absence  of  a 
'^  kicker,"  which  it  was  stated  had  been  left  in  America.  The 
mechanism  appeared  very  ingenious  and  efficient  in  the  tying 
arrangement,  but  the  scatter  and  waste,  owing  to  the  dragging 
of  the  sheaves,  was  a  defect  that  destroyed  all  chance  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Messr$.  Homshy  and  Sons  (Limited)  exhibited  a  combined 
Reaper  and  Binder,  which  comprised  many  highly  ingenious 
arrangements,  but,  for  some  reason  which  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  out,  was  not  sufficiently  successful  in  its  pre- 
liminary trLals  to  stand  the  tests  of  public  trial.  A  short 
description  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  binding  mechanism 
is  attached  to  a  Marsh  Harvester.  The  main  binding-spindle, 
which  runs  continuously,  carries  at  its  end,  which  is  about  the 
centre  of  the  machine,  a  spur-wheel,  8^  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  clutch-boss.  This  spur-wheel  actuates  a  pinion  on  a 
short  shaft  which  drives  the  packers.  These  are  mounted  on 
pivots  on  two  revolving  discs  on  either  end  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  tail-end  of  each  packing-claw  is  furnished  with  a  T-ended 
piece,  which  works  alternately  in  cam-paths,  first  packing  the 
sheaf  on  the  outer  cam-path ;  then,  whilst  the  sheaf  is  being 
bound,  a  switch,  operated  on  by  a  bell-crank,  throws  the  T-lever 
into  an  inner  cam-path,  which  new  course  causes  the  packers 
to  run  idle,  drawing  the  points  within  the  periphery  of  the  disc. 
The  bell-crank  is  pivoted  to  a  bracket  attached  to  the  frame  of 
the  machine ;  the  top-end  carries  a  friction-roller,  which  is 
actuated  by  a  cam  on  the  clutch,  mounted  on  the  end  of  the 
binder-shalt.  The  machine  is  automatic  in  its  action.  The 
packing-claws,  which  pack  and  straighten  the  sheaf,  force  the 
corn  forward  against  a  compressing-lever,  which  is  forced  back 
when  a  sufficiency  of  corn  is  collected,  liberating  a  shipping- 
clutch  which  throws  the  binding-gear  into  motion,  and  at  the 
same  time  arrests  the  action  of  the  packers.  The  knotter  con- 
sists of  a  tube  with  a  hook-eye,  and  a  knotting-tube  with  an 
internal  hook.  The  tube  receives  rotary  motion  only  by  a 
pinion  actuated  by  the  segmental  gear-wheel.  The  knotting- 
tube  also  receives  a  rotary  and  endwise  motion,  and  when 
pushed  forward  locks  the  string  within  the  hook-eye,  rendering 
the  making  of  the  knot  apparently  an  absolute  certainty,  and 
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this  motion  is  effected  by  levers  running  in  cam-paths  on  the 
segmental  gear-wheel.  By  a  similar  action  the  central  hook  is 
pushed  forward  to  catch  the  ends  of  the  -string,  and  when  drawn 
back  completes  the  knot ;  then  it  is  again  projected  to  release 
the  ends  of  the  string  and  set  free  the  sheaf.  The  retainer  and 
cutter  are  mounted  on  a  vibrating  lever,  and  are  so  actuated  by 
the  cam-path  on  the  segmental-wheel,  and  by  a  double  gear- 
wheel worked  by  the  segmental-gear,  that  whilst  the  knot  is 
being  tied,  a  certain  amount  of  string  is  paid  out,  to  prevent 
any  undue  strain  on  the  string  in  the  act  of  tying.  The  binder- 
arm  is  actuated  by  the  segmental  gear-wheels,  already  noticed. 
It  is  mounted  in  a  tube  carried  by  two  bearings  beneath  the 
binder-table,  and  is  actuated  by  a  crank  on  the  axis  of  the  seg- 
mental pinion.  A  connecting-rod  from  this  crank  is  attached 
to  an  arm  on  the  tube,  and,  as  the  crank  revolves,  so  the  arm  is 
raised  or  lowered. 

The  ejector  is  a  short  lever,  mounted  about  the  centre  of  its 
length  to  a  crank-arm,  attached  to  a  spindle  passing  through  a 
tube  of  the  binder-arm.  The  lower  end  of  the  ejector-lever  is 
held  by  a  radius-rod,  and  can  only  vibrate  up  and  down,  whilst 
the  top  end  which  ejects  the  sheaf  forms  an  ellipsis  in  its  travel. 
The  gear  is  so  proportioned  that  the  ejector  makes  one  revolu- 
tion, and  then  stops  until  the  next  sheaf  is  formed.  In  all  its 
numerous  details  this  machine  was  well  finished,  and  exhibited 
much  ingenuity  of  device. 

Although  the  exhibit.  No.  4325,  of  Mr.  J.  Kearsley  was  not  sent 
forward  for  trial,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  was  found 
inefficient  in  actual  work,  the  simplicity  of  the  knotting  and 
binding  mechanism  justifies  a  short  notice.  The  machinery  is 
attached  to  a  Marsh  Harvester.  Motion  is  communicated  to 
the  binding-shaft,  which  can  be  put  in  and  out  of  gear,  by 
clutch-gearings  actuated  by  the  driver  through  a  foot  pedal  and 
lever.  On  this  shaft  is  first  a  double  cam-wheel  to  drive  the 
gripper,  a  wiper  for  actuating  the  hook  of  the  tying-gear  through 
a  lever ;  then  a  bevelled  pinion  engaging  in  a  quadrant-arm  for 
twisting  the  tying-gear,  and  at  the  extreme  end  a  crank  with 
cam-lever  and  connecting-rod  actuating  an  intermediate  shaft, 
on  which  is  attached  the  binding,  compressing,  and  ejecting  arm. 
The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : — ^The  com  being  delivered 
on  the  table,  the  binding-arm  descends  and  separates  the  com 
for  the  sheaf ;  the  string  being  round  it,  passes  under  the  ver- 
tical knotter  on  one  side  of  the  head,  which  is  an  irregular 
spiral,  and  at  the  end  of  which  are  two  fingers,  the  upper  one 
fixed,  the  lower  one  movable,  actuated  by  a  swell  on  the  bindings- 
shaft.  The  binder-arm  having  thus  passed  underneath  the 
knotter  and  placed  the  string  below  the  movable  hook,  the 
knotter  makes  one  revolution  to  the  left,  leading  the  string  np  the 
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inclined  spiral,  the  gripper  moving  at  the  same  time  towards 
the  knotter  and  thereby  depressing  the  end  of  the  string  which 
it  held ;  and  as  the  knotter  revolves  and  the  string  slips  over 
the  top  of  the  spiral  the  preliminary  twist  or  loop  is  formed. 
At  this  point  the  compressor  descends  and  tightens  the  sheaf. 
la  completing  its  revolution  the  lower  hook  of  the  knotter  seizes 
the  ends  of  the  string,  draws  them  through  the  loop,  completing 
the  knot,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  string  is  cut.  The  string 
is  contained  in  a  box  on  the  driver's  platform,  and  its  discharge 
is  r^^ated  by  a  tension-gear  and  spring. 

Gleaners  and  Binders. 

Inasmuch  as  article  No.  4550,  exhibited  by  the  Notts  Fork 
end  Implement  Company^  was  the  only  machine  of  this  class 
that  appeared  on  the  trial-ground,  I  shall  first  describe  its 
mechanism,  and  then  notice  very  briefly  the  machines  shown 
by  the  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Messrs.  W.  &  C.  Wool- 
noogh,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Spencer.  Article  No.  4550  comprises  a 
strong  oak  frame,  width  7  feet  8  inches,  depth  8  feet,  with  a 
cential  hollow  axle  above,  carrying  the  main  wheel,  38  inches  in 
diameter,  and  6  inches  face,  of  wrought  iron,  with  iron  spokes, 
and  a  small  platform- wheel,  21  inches  in  diameter  by  32  inches 
face.  The  general  appearance  of  the  machine  will  be  seen  by 
the  accompanying  figures  which  give  an  end  and  side  view. 

The  platform,  of  which  the  back  side  is  seen  (Fig.  20),  consists 
of  three  light  steel  breasts  terminating  downwards  with  three 
prongs,  the  middle  breast  having  on  its  surface  a  steel  spring- 
compressor  which  holds  the  corn  as  it  ascends  the  platform 
against  revolving  prongs,  carried  on  a  loose  sleeve  on  the  main 
axle,  and  by  this  arrangement  with  the  forward  motion  of  the 
machine  the  corn  is  picked  up  either  from  swathe  or  bundle,  and 
brought  to  the  tying-gear.  The  spring  is  seen  at  a  in  Fig.  21. 
It  should  be  staled  that  the  main  axle  is  mounted  on  a  crank- 
arm,  and  is  free  to  move  over  any  irregularities. 

Motion  is  derived  from  a  spur-wheel  (6)  on  the  back  of  the 
driving-wheel,  in  which  it  engages  by  a  clutch-gear  (actuated  by 
the  driver)  gearing  into  a  wheel  (c)  on  a  small  countershaft,  fixed 
by  brackets  on  the  frame  (Fig.  20).  On  the  reverse  end  is  a 
mutilated  pinion  ((/),  on  the  outside  face  of  which  is  on  one  side 
a  short  eccentric  disc,  and  immediately  opposite  a  crank-pin, 
which,  by  a  bent  connecting-rod  and  bell-crank  lever  with  mu- 
tilated bevel-pinion  on  its  axis,  gears  into  a  quadrant  on  the 
end  of  a  long  lever  fixed  on  a  bracket  on  the  front  frame  of 
the  machine,  and  by  means  of  a  connecting-rod  going  back  to 
the  centre  of  the  machine  actuates  the  needle-case.  The  needle- 
case  slides  in  a  horizontal  rectangular  box  longitudinally,  ter- 
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minating  at   the   end  of  its   stroke   slightly  above  the   steel 
breasts. 

The  gearing  of  the  mutilated  pinion  (if)  drives  a  pinioD  at 
its  rear  fixed  on  a  loose  sleeve  working  over  the  central  axle,  on 
which  sleeve  the  collecting-arms  are  fixed.  The  cam  on  the 
mutilated  pinion  so  engages  in  a  stop  on  the  aforenamed  pinion 
that  the  forks  are  held  stationary  in  a  raised  position  whilst  the 
tying  is  in  progress.  The  string  is  carried  in  a  reel-box  on  the 
back  part  of  the  frame  e  (Fig.  20).  The  box  revolves  as  the 
string  is  being  drawn  out,  tension  being  obtained  from  a  spring. 


Fig.  20. 


The  tying-gear  works  backwards  and  forwards  horizontally, 
and  is  carried  or  supported  on  slides  attached  to  the  frame.  It 
comprises  what  may  be  described  as  the  needle-case  (a,  Fig.  22), 
with  a  tube  inside,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  corkscrew-formed 
looper,  auger-pointed  {b),  with  a  hook  just  behind  the  point. 
This  tube  has  a  spiral  groove  cut  along  its  length,  terminating 
in  a  straight  slot  seen  at  c  (Figs.  22  and  23).  A  pin 
(c*.  Fig.  23),  fixed  in  the  needle-case  cover  and  working  in  this 
slot,  gives  an  intermittent  rotary  motion  to  the  looper. 
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.  The  string  is  held  bj  a  gripper  with  spring  jaw«  undeme&tfa, 
atUcbed  to  the  needle-case  {d.  Figs.  22  and  23).  When  the 
needle  is  in  its  forward  po> 
sitltm  and  in  the  act  of 
tying  the  knot,  the  needle- 
case  engages  against  a  stop 
(e)  on  a  box  fixed  on  the 
back  of  the  frame  (Fig. 
22),  is  pushed  back  by  a 
spring  at  the  back  of  such 
stop,  and  a  steel  stop  on 
the  bottom  of  the  needle- 
case  (f)  engages  the  jaws 
of  the  gripper,  forces  them 
open,  and  at  the  same  time 
cuts  the  string.  The  gripper 
instantly  closing  bj  means 
of  a  spring  holds  the  string. 

The  knotter  is  encased  in 
a  removable  cover,  through 
a  slot  in  which  the  string 
passes,  and  against  which 
the  knot  is  tightened,  the 
ends  of  the  string  being  held 
in  a  spring  catch  {ff.  Figs. 
22  and  23)  in  the  box  or 
frame. 

In  tying  the  knot  the 
string  passes  through  a 
groove  below  the  neck  of 
the  auger.  It  first  engages 
in  the  curve  of  the  auger 
point  in  h  (Fig.  23),  and 
passes  on  to  the  hook  be- 
hind it.  The  string  is  looped 
by  the  revolving  of  the  tube, 
and  as  the  tube  retreats  the 
ends  of  the  strings  are 
poshed  through  the  loop  by 
the  inner  needle  (i,  Fig.  23) 
and  into  the  spring  catch 
on  a  box  on  the  hack  frame 
(jff).  The  needle-case  now 
travelling  back,  reverses  the 
motion  of  the  knotter  and  the 
knot  slips  off,  and  is  drawn 
tight  by  the  ilot  in  the  cover- 


The  tied  sheaf  is  delivered 
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on  to  a  hinged  platform,  actuated  by  a  small  crank  and  connec- 
ting-rod worked  bj  a  pin  on  the  face  of  the  pinion  fixed  on 
the  loose  sleeve.  The  mechanism  is  very  simple  and  ingenious ; 
but  for  some  reason,  possibly  defective  action  of  the  gripper, 
whilst  the  corn  was  fairly  elevated,  very  few  of  the  sheaves  were 
actually  tied,  and  after  many  attempts  the  exhibitors  withdrew. 

Fig.  23. 
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It  is  much  to  be  desired,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
as  a  reward  for  the  skill  and  enterprise  displayed  in  this  inven- 
tion, that  a  harvest's  experience  may  have  afforded  opportunities 
for  correcting  defects,  and  this  highly  ingenious  machine,  which 
is  priced  at  30Z.,  may  yet  prove  a  success.  The  excellent 
illustrations  of  this  machine  were  reduced  from  working  draw- 
ings lent  by  the  exhibitors. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Company  exhibited  at  Derby  article 
No.  4181,  an  Independent  Gleaner  and  Binder,  constructed  to 
deal  either  with  corn  laid  in  swathe  or  bundles.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  machine,  which  appears  to  possess  many  points  of  merit, 
would  have  been  sent  for  trial ;  but  it  did  not  appear,  owing, 
it  was  said,  to  an  accident  on  the  railway,  which  could  not  be 
repaired  in  time.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  want  of 
forethought  in  not  providing  duplicate  parts.  Possibly,  however, 
there  were  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  why  the  American 
Gleaner  was  not  forthcoming.  Experience  in  the  interval  may 
have  shown  defects  that  required  amendment.  The  frame  is. 
7  feet  8  inches  wide  by  6  feet  3  inches  deep.  It  is  worked  by 
one  horse  in  shafts  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  machine  and  in  front 
of  the  driving-wheel,  the  driver's  seat  being  on  the  back  end  of  the 
frame,  with  a  lever  handle  to  raise  or  lower  the  platform,  which 
is  nearly  vertical,  and  consists  of  a  fixed  sheet-iron  apron  with 
five  chain-reels  armed  with  lifting  spikes,  and  driven  by  gearing 
direct  from  the  main  axle  by  an  upright  shaft  through  two  pairs 
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of  bevel-wheels.  The  bottom  roller  of  the  platform  is  held 
down  by  springs,  which  give  way  under  obstructions.  From 
the  first  bevel-wheel,  which  has  a  spur-wheel  attached  to  it, 
a  parallel  shaft  drives  a  roller  in  front  of  the  apron,  furnished 
with  teeth,  which,  as  they  revolve,  direct  the  corn  on  to  the 
apron,  whilst  the  chain-reels  carry  it  up.  Without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughly  trying  such  a  novelty,  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  working  powers ;  but  the 
Judges  considered  it  possible  that  the  almost  vertical  position 
of  the  apron  might  be  objectionable  in  heavy  crops,  as  the 
com  would  have  a  tendency  to  fall  back  to  the  ground.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  the  bundle  is  successfully  elevated,  it  falls 
over  the  apron  on  to  a  receptacle  and  is  received  by  the  packer- 
arms,  accumulating  there  until  a  sufficient  weight  is  reached  to 
overcome  the  spring  of  the  compressor,  which  in  being  pushed 
back  throws  the  knotting  machinery  into  gear.  The  knotting-gear 
is  driven  by  bevel-gearing  through  an  inclined  spindle  from 
the  main  shaft.  The  mechanism  is  difficult  to  explain  without 
the  aid  of  diagrams.  Motion  is  communicated  to  shaft  No.  2 
through  a  bevel-pinion  with  spur-wheel  and  clutch  in  one.  On 
the  other  end  of  this  shaft,  which  runs  in  a  direction  across  the 
machine,  is  a  spur-wheel  actuating  the  packer,  by  engaging  a 
wheel  on  a  parallel  shaft,  No.  3,  which  actuates  the  binding- 
gear.  This  wheel  is  loose  on  the  shaft  and  provided  at  the  back 
with  a  clutch  and  cam-plate.  When  sufficient  com  is  collected 
to  give  the  requisite  pressure  to  the  compressor,  the  latter,  by 
means  of  a  lever  and  springs,  throws  the  clutch  on  No.  3  shaft 
into  gear ;  and  the  revolutions  of  the  cam  on  the  back  of  the  plate 
causes  the  disengagement  of  the  clutch  on  the  shaft  No.  2,  and 
stops  the  action  of  the  packers  whilst  the  knotting  apparatus  is  in 
work.  On  No.  3  shaft  is  an  intermittent  spur-gear  wheel  with 
cam  attached  on  the  side.  The  gear  drives  an  intermediate 
pinion,  to  which  is  connected  a  chain-wheel  which  drives  the 
kicker-shaft.  The  cam  acts  on  the  lever-arm  of  the  compressor, 
forcing  the  latter  in  upon  the  corn  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
needle  comes  up.  The  tail  end  of  the  cam  acts  upon  the  same 
arm,  forcing  the  compressor  away  from  the  sheaf  now  that  its 
work  is  finished.  Bevond  the  cam  on  shaft  No.  3  is  another 
double  intermittent  gear-wheel,  engaging  into  two  intermittent 
pinions  on  shaft  No.  4.  The  first  of  these  pinions  is  attached 
to  shaft  No.  5,  on  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  small  crank- 
wheel  which  engages  into  a  segment-gear,  which  meshes  into  a 
bevel-pinion  on  the  tier-shaft.  The  second  pinion,  which  has 
a  double  intermittent  action,  is  on  a  sleeve,  to  the  other  end  of 
which  is  attached  a  cam-wheel,  which  drives  into  an  upright 
lever,  the  lower  end  of  which  connects  to  and  drives  the  gripper 
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and  cutter.  The  gripper  being  double  only  requires  one  move- 
ment to  perform  its  double  office,  and  is  very  simple  and  in- 
genious. The  knife,  being  open  at  both  ends,  is  not  liable 
to  choke.  Great  power  is  secured  for  the  packing-arms  bj  a 
clever  arrangement  of  double  cranks.  The  packer  is  pivoted 
to  the  first,  whilst  the  back  crank,  acting  in  a  slot,  gives  the 
necessary  leverage.  The  action  of  binding  is  as  follows  : — On 
the  lower  end  of  the  knotter- shaft  is  a  double  finger  with  a  barb 
on  one  end,  and  one  single  finger  with  a  rounded  base.  The 
string  is  led  over  the  top  of  the  barbed  finger  and  held  securely 
by  the  gripper.  The  knotter  revolving  two-thirds  of  a  revolu- 
tion forms  the  loop.  At  this  point  a  stop,  engaging  in  a  catch, 
arrests  the  lower  finger,  whilst  the  upper  one  is  completing  its 
motion,  thus  causing  an  opening  between  the  two  fingers,  in 
which  opening  the  string  becomes  engaged.  Just  at  this  point 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  knotter  is  reversed.  It  returns 
to  its  original  position,  and  the  string  is  drawn  through  the 
loop,  completing  the  knot.  The  action  of  the  compressor  in 
influencing  the  whole  of  the  motions  is  very  admirable.  It  will 
be  gathered  from  the  above  that  the  knotting  device  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Appleby  knotter  used  in  Messrs.  Johnston's 
combined  machine. 

The  last  of  the  Independent  Gleaners  and  Binders  which 
was  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  of  invention  to  justify  a 
short  notice  was  that  shown  by  Geo.  Spencer^  No.  4546  in  the 
Catalogue— described  as  a  Sheaf-binder,  patented  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, manufactured  by  Messrs.  Abell,  of  Brook  Street  Works, 
Derby; — adapted  to  gather  and  bind  with  string  after  any 
ordinary  reaper.  The  apparatus  is  very  small,  only  5  feet  in 
width,  and  4  feet  8  inches  in  depth.  The  specialty  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  string,  in  place  of  being  tied,  is  twisted  and 
rubbed  into  a  close  condition  which,  when  the  machine  was 
operated  in  the  Showyard,  made  a  sufficient  joint  to  hold  the 
sheaf;  but  how  far  this  would  be  the  case  when  the  machine 
travelled,  cannot  be  decided. 

The  platform  is  covered  with  sheet^iron,  with  one  central 
jointed  fork.  A  travelling  rake,  with  two  forks,  under  the  driver's 
control,  brings  the  corn  to  the  inclined  platform,  on  which  are 
two  light  pieces  of  spring  steel,  to  prevent  it  falling  back. 

The  same  leverage,  when  reversed,  throws  a  clutch-coupling 
in  gear  with  a  large  mutilated  wheel,  with  cam-paths  on  its  side  ; 
this  throws  the  twisting-gear  into  action,  and  when  the  twist  is 
made,  the  gear  is  automatically  stopped,  by  means  of  a  projec- 
tion which  disengages  the  clutch.  The  twister  consists  of  a 
mushroom-shaped  disc,  with  slots  on  opposite  sides  to  receive 
the  strings,  and  revolves  underneath  the  rubbers.     The  twisting 
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is  thus  effected : — The  teeth  on  the  mutilated  pinion  are  so 
arranged  that  five  engaged  on  the  pinion  on  the  bottom  shaft 
give  sufficient  motion  to  give  one  half-turn  to  the  twister.  The 
bottom  rubber  is  then  pushed  forward,  the  half-twist  of  the 
string  being  below  the  rubber.  There  is  then  a  blank  space  on 
the  pinion,  then  a  sufficient  number  of  teeth  to  give  five  revo- 
lutions to  the  twister ;  after  which  the  top  rubber  is  pushed 
forward  and  the  bottom  withdrawn.  The  effect  is,  that  the  five 
twists  are  rolled  or  rubbed  together  into  a  compact  condition, 
which  is  supposed  to  hold  the  sheaf.  The  face  of  the  rubbers 
are  covered  with  small  rasp-like  projections,  which  appear  likely 
to  injure  the  strings. 

The  Trials. 

It  was  fortunate  that  in  a  district  so  largely  composed  of 
^jass-land,  the  Society  was  able  to  secure,  within  four  miles  of 
Derby,  crops  of  corn  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  trials. 
Not  only  was  there  the  necessary  variety  of  cereals  (wheat, 
barley),  and  oats,  in  fields  closely  adjacent,  but  crops  of  the  same 
kind  presented  a  sufficient  difference  of  bulk,  to  afford  the  easier 
and  severer  tests  required  for  preliminary  and  conclusive  trials. 
Most  of  the  fields  were  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hall  of  Thulston,  not 
unknown  to  fame  as  a  breeder  of  Longhorns.  Valuable  speci- 
mens of  these  useful  hardy  animals  were  seen  grazing  in  an 
adjacent  field.  A  field  of  oats  and  of  wheat  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Radford,  a  neighbour,  all  the 
land  forming  part  of  Lord  Harrington's  Elvaston  estate.  And 
its  suitableness  for  the  purpose  was  suggested,  and  arrangements 
for  the  trials  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  the  agent 
for  the  estate,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Local  Committee. 
The  forcing  weather  that  characterised  the  Show  week,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  warm  gravelly  soils  on  which  the 
crops  grew,  led  the  local  authorities  to  fix  August  1st  as  the 
proper  date  for  the  trials.  Subsequent  events  modified  this 
view,  and  eventually  the  actual  trials  commenced  on  Monday, 
the  8th ;  competitors  having  an  opportunity  to  work  their 
machines  in  a  field  of  oats  on  the  previous  Saturday.  It  may  be 
said  in  passing  that  the  putting  back  the  trials  until  the  crops 
were  in  a  fairly  ripe  condition  was  a  judicious  step.  The  object 
being  to  test  the  machines  under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
conditions  to  those  of  ordinary  work,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
crops  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  stage  at  which  they 
would  be  cut  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  oats  were  quite  ripe 
enough  ;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  they  would  have  been  better 
cut  three  or  four  days  sooner.     The  wheat  was  in  excellent  con- 
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dition,  and  the  barley  sufficiently  ripe  to  afford  a  fair  test.  At 
both  Liverpool  in  1877,  and  Bristol  in  1878,  the  crops  were  too 
green,  and  there  might  have  been  a  difficulty  in  deciding  had 
the  competition  been  very  close. 

The  weather,  which  is  so  important  a  factor  in  meetings  of 
this  kind,  was  far  from  propitious.  Heavy  and  continuous  rain 
stopped  operations  on  Monday  which  had  been  commenced 
under  very  flourishing  conditions,  and  prevented  a  start  before 
noon  on  the  second  day,  whilst  driving  showers  on  the  Wed- 
nesday interfered  with  work  for  at  least  two  hours.  Never- 
theless the  Judges  had  ample  opportunities  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  machines.  Hence 
all  the  objects  of  the  trials  were  accomplished,  and  it  seems 
rather  unreasonable  to  complain,  as  some  of  the  newspapers  did, 
that  they  were  not  prolonged  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reporters.  Such  prolongation  in  such  broken  weather  would 
have  added  considerably  to  expenses,  which  were  heavy  enough 
as  it  was.  However  good  the  arrangement  for  preventing  injury 
to  the  crop  from  the  public,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  waste 
of  corn  at  trials  open  to  the  public,  and  which  attracted  so  many 
spectators  as  those  at  Derby.  To  have  prolonged  the  trials  after 
all  the  requirements  were  fulfilled,  would  have  increased  the 
waste  ;  and  whatever  the  critics  may  have  felt,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Hall  regarded  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  with  un- 
measured satisfaction.  Indeed  this  gentleman's  feelings  through- 
out the  trials  claimed  our  sympathy.  His  nervous  organisation 
was  severely  tried.  He  took  a  proper  pride  in  his  crops,  and 
when  he  saw  some  portion  of  his  barley  being  cut  in  the  wet, 
his  feelings  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  retired  in  distress^ 
only  reappearing  with  the  sun.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
greatly  exaggerated  the  damage,  for  which  of  course  he  would 
get  compensation.*  But  even  if  some  loss  occurred,  the  cut- 
ting of  a  portion  of  the  crop  in  a  damp  condition  was  not 
without  its  advantage,  as  showing  what  the  machines  could 
do  under  difficulties ;  and  very  remarkable  was  the  work  done 
on  Monday  afternoon,  even  during  a  considerable  downpour,  by 
some  machines,  whereas  others  were  unable  to  cut  at  all.  The 
figures  which  are  appended  will  convince  the  reader  as. to  the 
results  arrived  at ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  public  as  to  the  awards  arose  from  the  fact  that  they 
judged  the  machines  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  viewed 
their  work  as  a  whole,  whereas  the  Judges  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  efficiency  of  binding  and  separation  of  t/ie  sheaf.  It  is 
(][uite  reasonable  that  those  who  looked  at  the  work  generally 

*  His  letter,  of  which  an  extract  has  beea  introduced,  favoors  this  view. 
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were  greatly  surprised  at  the  selection  of  a  machine  for  the  first 
prize,  which  did  not  so  much  cut  as  tear  the  stems  away  from 
the  ground,  a  result  entirely  owing  to  defects  in  the  knife,  which, 
having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  sea-water  during  the  time 
the  steamship  Britannic  was  under  water,  had  become  so  brittle 
that  the  serrations  chipped  off,  leaving,  of  course,  a  blunt  surface. 

One  other  point  requires  explanation  before  I  proceed  to 
describe  the  trials.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  conditions  of  trial, 
that  beans  were  included  in  the  crops  that  were  to  be  cut,  and 
two  fields  were  found  in  the  locality,  both  of  spring  beans, 
which  were  quite  a  month  off  harvesting  ripeness.  Under  these 
circumstances  only  two  courses  were  open — either  to  adjourn  the 
trials  until  the  beans  were  ripe,  or  to  omit  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme altogether ;  to  do  which  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
competitors  was  necessary.  In  order  to  obtain  their  opinions, 
a  meeting  was  called  by  the  Stewards,  the  state  of  the  case  laid 
before  them,  and  they  were  all  agreed  to  abandon  the  bean  test. 
Although  this  was  one  of  the  conditions  desired  by  the  Imple- 
ment Committee,  the  Judges  did  not  attach  very  much  im- 
portance to  the  test ;  firstly,  because  the  area  under  beans  is  not 
large  or  increasing,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  cutting  of  beans  by  machinery  is  either  a  practicable  or 
an  economical  process. 

Before  describing  the  Trials  I  may  repeat  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  held.  In  the  general  regulations  issued  by  the 
Society  for  the  Derby  Meeting,  the  Judges  were  empowered  to 
award  a  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Sheaf-binding  Machines 
which,  after  the  Trial,  during  the  harvest-season  of  1881,  should 
in  their  opinion  be  the  best  and  the  second  best — the  binding 
material  to  be  other  than  wire. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  ITie  Machines  must  be  brought  complete  into  the  Showyard  for  exami- 
nation, description,  and  weighinj^. 

2.  The  makers  must  declare  the  number  of  horses  and  attendants  that  each 
machine  will  require. 

3.  The  strength  of  the  bands  will  be  tested  as  at  Bristol. 

4.  The  Machines  Entered  for  Trial  and  selected  by  the  Judges,  will  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  respective  exhibitors  up  to  the  time  of  Trial,  with  a 
view  to  enable  the  exhibitors  to  work  and  improve  their  machines  between 
the  close  of  the  Show  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  Trial ;  and  any  exhibitor 
whose  machine  shall  be  selected  by  the  Judges,  and  who  docs  not  produce  it 
at  the  time,  shall  forfeit  25?.  for  each  machine  not  thus  submitted. 

5.  Broken  or  injured  parts  cannot  be  replaced  during  the  time  of  the  Trials 
without  the  consent  of  the  Stewards,  unless  they  are  duplicate  parts  liable  to 
injury. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  above  and  the  conditions  affecting 
the  Trials  of  1877  and  1878  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  clause 
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allowing  intending  competitors  to  retain  possession  of  their 
machines  between  the  termination  of  the  Show  and  the  date  of 
trial ;  a  wise  alteration,  inasmuch  as  an  opportunity  might  occur 
for  preliminary  trial  and  for  improvement  of  detail — of  great 
importance  when  the  short  interval  during  which  harvest,  opera- 
tions are  possible,  and  the  consequently  extremely  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  experience  in  actual  work  are  considered,  the  risk  of 
default  being  provided  for  by  a  heavy  penalty  for  any  machine 
absent  from  the  trials.  That  the  institution  of  this  penalty  was 
a  wise  and  reasonable  precaution  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  whereas  twenty  distinct  machines  were  shown  at  Derby  as 
entered  for  trial,  only  eight  put  in  an  appearance  at  Thulston ; 
and  as  the  Society  incurred  very  considerable  expense  in  pro- 
viding land  for  the  trial  of  the  larger  number,  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  absentees  should  contribute  towards  such  ex- 
penses. Besides  the  general  conditions  already  noticed,  a  series 
of  special  conditions  were  issued  to  each  competitor,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

1.  Notice  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  trials  will  be  posted  to  every  Com- 
petitor as  soon  as  they  are  fixed. 

2.  Every  Competitor  must  himself  provide  for  the  delivery  of  his  machines 
on  the  Trial  ground,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  same  after  the  Trials. 

3.  Horses  will  be  provided  by  the  Society  to  work  inachines  during  the 
Trials,  but  Competitors  who  desire  it  may  provide  their  own  horses. 

4.  Every  machine  must  be  delivered  at  the  d6pdt  on  the  Trial  grounds  in 
proper  working  order,  before  9  a.m.  on  the  first  morning  of  the  Trials. 

5.  Exhibitors  are  expected  to  provide  their  own  drivers  and  attendants,  but 
the  Society  reserves  the  right  to  provide  men  and  to  work  any  machine  if  an 
Exhibitor  is  absent,  or  not  ready,  or  who  says  that  his  men  are  absent,  after 
due  notice  has  been  given  to  him  to  bring  his  machine  out  for  Trial. 

6.  All  machines,  whether  Binders  only  or  combined  Reapers  and  Binders, 
will  be  tried  in  the  same  or  similar  crops.  ITie  Binders  will  work  on  swathes 
cut  for  them  by  a  modem  pair-horse  swathe-delivery  machine,  and  also  on 
a  crop  cut  by  a  sheaf-delivery  machine. 

7.  Before  starting  work  on  any  plot,  the  Exhibitor  must  declare  the 
number  of  men  and  horses  required  by  his  Machine.  If  he  personally,  or  any 
other  extra  attendant  not  included  in  such  declaration,  should  render  any 
actual  assistance  in  working  or  adjusting  the  machine  during  the  Trial,  the 
fact  will  be  noted  by  the  Judges. 

8.  The  height  of  cut  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  an  average  of  6  inches. 

9.  The  Judges  and  En2;ineers  will  as  far  as  practicable  note  the  time 
occupied,  the  number  and  duration  of  stoppages,  the  area  passed  over,  the 
width  and  height  of  cut  (by  Reapers),  the  mode  of  delivery  and  position  in 
which  the  sheaf  is  left,  the  waste  of  corn  in  the  operation  of  binding,  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  sheaves  in  each  trial,  and  the  economy  of  power. 

10.  In  examining  the  sheaves  and  the  knots  in  the  bands,  toe  Judges  will 
attach  most  value  to  binding  which  is  secure  for  handling  without  extreme 
tightness  of  sheaf. 

11.  In  addition,  the  following  qualifications  will  be  chiefly  considered  by 
the  Judges  in  assessing  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  machines  and  their 
performances. 

12.  Simplicity  and  eflBciency  of  construction. 
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13.  Weight. 

14.  Cost. 

15.  Adaptation  for  Englisli  Farms. 

16.  Quality,  Strength,  and  Cost  of  binding  materials. 

17.  Security  of  knot. 

18.  Efficiency  in  Binding  Wheat.    Perfection  yalued  at  100  points. 

19.  „  „  Barley.  „  100      „ 

20.  „  „  Oats.  „  100      „ 

21.  „  „  Beans.  „  50      „ 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  above,  that  the  trial  was 
confined  to  a  comparison  of  the  binding  mechanism  of  different 
machines,  whether  such  was  a  part  of  or  separate  from  cutting 
machines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  separate  binder  was 
brought  to  trial  out  of  several  that  were  shown  at  Derby.  The 
Judges,  in  making  their  awards,  had  not,  therefore,  to  consider 
any  points  of  merit  in  reference  to  motion  and  action  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  the  corn  upon  the  binding  platform ;  a  fact 
which,  if  it  had  been  duly  considered  by  those  who  reported  for 
the  newspapers,  might  have  led  them  to  take  a  less  unfavourable 
view  of  the  verdict  arrived  at. 

Out  of  the  twenty  machines  that  were  exhibited  at  Derby,  the 
following  were  present : — 

No.  1.  Samuelson  and  Co.,  4491. 

No.  2.  W.  A.  Wood,  4556. 

No.  3.  The  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  4183. 

No.  4.  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  4400, 

No.  5.  J.  and  F.  Howard,  4412. 

No.  6.  Aultman  and  Co.,  4547. 

No.  7.  H.  J.  H.  King,  4554. 

No.  8.  Notts  Fork  and  Implement  Company,  4550. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  was  a  solitary  example 
of  a  binder  separated  from  a  reaping  machine,  the  above  cut 
their  preliminary  lots  of  oats  in  the  order  named.  The  crop 
was  light,  upstanding,  and  variable,  but  offering  very  favourable 
conditions  for  good  work  ;  indeed,  any  mechanism  that  could 
not  deal  w^^l^  such  a  crop  in  a  satisfactory  manner  was  quite 
useless  for  ordinary  work. 

1.  Samuelson. — Good  delivery,  clean  and  well  separated,  two  stoppages 
from  string  breakings.  Considerable  loss  from  shedding  of  grain  partly  from 
too  rapid  revolution  of  fans  and  partly  from  undue  pressure  between  the 
elevating  aprons.  Sheaves  well  formed,  fairly  uniform  as  to  size,  with  good 
square  butts. 

2.  W.  A.  Wood. — Missed  tying  37  sheaves  in  half  an  acre,  delivery  of 
sheaves  occasionally  assisted  by  attendant. 

3.  JoHKSTON  Harvester  Company. — Once  choked.  One  sheaf  untied, 
one  sheaf  helped  off  by  attendant.  Sheaves  caught  together  three  times, 
separation  not  quite  perfect,  and  com  not  laid  quite  evenly  in  the  sbeafl 

4.  McCoRMTCK. — Excellent    delivery ;    missed    tying   one  sheaf   in    de- 
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livering  the  sheaf,  the  butts  always  first  on  ground,  sheaves  fall  very 
lightly  in  consequence.  The  regularity  of  the  form  of  sheaf  is  partly  due  to 
a  shifting  board  for  straightening  the  heads. 

5.  Howabd's  Machine. — Siring  broke  several  times.  Sheaves  caught  and 
hung.    Missed  tying  17  sheaves. 

6.  AuLTMAN  AND  Co. — Attendant  constantly  helping  ofif  sheaves.  Much 
scatter.     13  sheaves  untied. 

7.  King's. — Constantly  stopping,  principally  because  the  collecting  arm 
overran,  evidently  not  in  working  order.  Mr.  King  continually  tinkering 
without  success. 

In  the  afternoon,  notwithstanding  the  damp  condition  of  the 
barley,  a  start  was  made.  Some  of  the  machines  could  not  work 
at  all,  others,  especially  McCormick's,  got  through  creditably, 
considering  the  very  unfavourable  state  of  the  crop.  On 
Tuesday  a  start  was  made  about  noon;  the  corn  being  still 
somewhat  damp.  Those  machines  that  could  not  get  through 
the  half-acre  plots  of  barley  on  Monday  completed  their  tasks, 
and  generally  did  much  better,  as  the  grain  was  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  field  containing  13  a.  1  r.  23  p.,  a  heavy  long-strawed 
crop  of  oats,  varied  considerably,  being  stoutest  at  the  top  end, 
and  was  laid  out  in  five  2-acre  plots.  The  very  heavy  rain  of 
the  previous  night  had  partly  laid  the  crop,  and,  owing  to  being 
somewhat  over-ripe  also,  the  heads  were  considerably  tangled, 
making  successful  delivery  very  difficult ;  this  was  a  severe 
test,  and  the  work  was  on  the  whole  highly  creditable.  The 
notes  that  were  taken  may  be  briefly  epitomised.  In  this 
trial  time  was  taken  and  all  details  noted. 

1.  Samuelbon  was  the  first  to  start  at  10  o'clock,  and  had  probably  the 
heaviest  piece  of  cutting ;  two  men  were  found  absolutely  necessary,  one  to 
drive  and  the  other  to  watch  the  delivery  and  help  off  sheaves  which 
otherwise  dragged.  The  sheaves  were  somewhat  rough.  Grain  knocked  out 
by  rapid  motion  of  reel.  Considering  the  length  of  straw  and  the  weight  of 
crop  made  a  very  creditable  run. 

2.  W.  A.  Wood. — Sheaves  thrown  off  with  considerable  violence  preju- 
dicial in  an  over-ripe  crop.  Heads  of  sheaves  caught  against  comer  of  platform , 
and  sheaves  frequently  hung  together.  Delivery  bad  and  scatter  considerable. 
Sheaves  large,  rough  and  heads  and  butts  mixed.  50  sheaves  unbound. 
Stopped  19  times.    Crop  rather  shorter  than  Plot  1,  but  very  heavy. 

3.  McCoBHicK. — Started  with  one  man,  but  found  it  impossible  to  proceed, 
as  machine  clogged  without  a  second  attendant.  Several  untied  sheaves,  and 
sheaves  hung,  owing  to  binding  table  being  too  narrow.  Fairly  good  work, 
crop  lighter  than  Plots  1  and  2.    Sheaves  the  neatest  and  most  regular. 

4.  Johnston  Harvesteb  CoMPANY.^lJrop  lighter  and  easier  to  cut.  The 
tying  very  good  indeed,  only  four  sheaves  missed.  Separation  not  good,  con- 
sidering that  the  crop  was  so  much  lighter. 

6.  Howard.— Separation  very  bad,  string  broke  lepeatedly,  and  a  large 
number  of  sheaves  were  untied. 

The  following  Table,  compiled  by  Mr.  Courtney,  the  Assistant- 
Engineer,  gives  the  principal  facts  as  to  this  trial : — 
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Tabls  L — BxsuLTS  of  Tbials  of  CoMBiNBi)  Beapers  and  SHEAF-BmDSBs  o: 

Oats  at  Debet,  August  9,  1881. 


Nams  op  Exhibitor. 


Crop 

Condition  of  Crop 

Weight  of  Crop  per  Acre 

Area  of  Plot     

Nett  time  cutting 

Width  of  Cnt 

No.  of  BheaYos  per  acre  . .     .. 

iMax. 
Min 
Mean  of  Total  No.  j 
of  Sheaves      . .  / 
Iltlax. 
Min 
Mean  of  Total  No.  j 
of  Sheaves      ../ 
Nomber  of  Sheaves  untied    . . 
Nature  of  string  used     . . 
Weight  of  string  used  per  acre 
Cost  of  striugused,  at  S^d.  per  lb. 
Breaking  s&ain   of^^ot  up 

string  band        . .  /knot  down 
Mean  breaking  strain  \ 

of  wire  bands  as  Ikuot  up 
per  Bristol  £xpe- [knot  down 
riments       . .      . .  j 
Brraking    strain   ofj 

straw  bands  as  per  I  knot  up 
Bristol       £xperi-l  knot  down 
ments I 


HcCormick. 


Oats 


SamnelBon. 


Oats 


Johnston 
Harvester. 


Oats 


Wood. 


Oats 


floward. 


Oats 


(Heavy.    Over  ripe.    Partly  tangled  and  leaning.     Stra^ 

long  and  difficult  to  out 


10,723  lbs. 

2  acres 

1  hr.  42  m. 

4  ft.  6}  in. 

879 

13}  lbs. 

9 


>» 


12-2    „ 

29}  ins. 
28 


»» 


28-6 


17» 

Manilla 

31b6.1*68oz. 

2s,  2id. 

197 

245 


11,008  lbs. 

2  acres 
Ihr.  18  m. 
4  ft.  6}  in. 
754 

17   lbs. 

10} 

14-6 


M 


»» 


32    ins. 
27} 

30-65 


» 


♦> 

16t 
Hemp  t 

21b.ll45oz. 

1«.  lid. 

95 

130 


10,592  lbs. 

2  acres 
0h.43m.408. 

728 
18  lbs. 
12 


14-55 


99 


l» 


34iin8. 
30 


31-3 


n 


n 


Manilla 

2  lbs.  15  oz. 

2s.  Id. 

122 

242 

85 
132 


217 
275 


10,841  lbs. 

2  acres 
0h.51m.l9s. 
4  ft.  8  in. 
586 

21}  lbs. 

13 


99 


18-5    „ 

33;  ins. 
29| 

3115 


99 


99 


50§ 

Manilla 

21b6.7oz. 

1«.  8i(2. 

95 

186 


10,205  lb£ 

2  acres 

Ihr.  34m 

4  ft.  10  in 

1173 

10  lbs. 

8        ,9 

8-7  „ 

83}  ins. 
23 


99 


99 


27-8 

5611 

Hemp 

4  lbs. 

2s.l0d. 

90 

250 


Remarks. 

♦  McCormick. — Very  little  assistance  to  delivery. 

t  Samuelson. — In  addition  to  the  siieavcs  left  untied,  machine  choked  twice  and  had  t 
be  cleared,  and  sheaves  constantly  assisted  by  attendant. 

X  Johnston  Harvester.— The  number  of  untied  sheaves  small,  but  attendant  was  con 
fltantly  occupied  in  assisting  deliveries. 

§  Wood. — Sheaves  hung  together  and  dragged,  but  very  little  assistance  given. 

II  Howard. — String  broke  25  times. 

The  weight  of  crops  was  calculated  bj  the  number  of  sheaves 
made  by  each  machine  multiplied  by  the  mean  weight.  This 
must  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  rather  than  the  actual 
weight,  as  the  whole  of  the  sheaves  were  not  weighed.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  sheaves  made  by  McCormick's  machine 
were  more  uniform  than  any,  except  Howard*s,  which  were  too 
small.  Another  point  of  considerable  importance  in  a  damp 
climate  is  the  relative  size  of  the  sheaves.  Wood's  sheaves 
were  more  than  half  as  heavy  again  as  McCormick's  and  con- 
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siderablj  heavier  than  either  of  the  Silver-Medal  machines. 
Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  comparative  uniformity  of 
weight  and  size.  In  both  these  important  points  McCormick's 
machine  takes  a  strong  lead.  There  is  one  other  remark  that 
may  be  made  as  to  the  comparative  weight  and  girth  of  McCor- 
mick's and  Wood's  sheaves ;  although  the  latter  average  one- 
half  heavier,  they  only  exceed  in  girth  by  about  10  per  cent., 
proving  that  they  were  more  tightly  tied,  a  result  which  was 
anticipated  from  the  action  of  the  packers,  which  appear  to  give 
the  sheaf  a  greater  squeeze  than  is  the  case  in  the  Appleby 
packers.  As  far  as  the  breaking-strain  is  an  indication  of  a 
superior  knot,  McCormick  again  comes  to  the  front. 

A  preliminary  trial  in  a  very  light  crop  of  wheat  was  made 
by  six  machines  on  Tuesday  night. 

On  Wednesday  the   morning    was   fine,  but  several  rather 
heavy  showers   interfered    with  the  work    up  till    noon,  after 
which  a  brisk  wind  and  sun  rapidly  dried  the  wheat.     Four 
machines  were   sent  into  2-acre  plots  of  wheat,  thin  on  the 
ground,  and    leaning    so    much   that    cutting   all    round  was 
not  possible  in  every  case.     The  machines  were  Samuelson's, 
Wood's,  McCormick's,  and  Johnston's — the  latter  having  only 
an  acre.     Wood's  machine  did  better   than  in   the   oats,  but 
a  number  of  sheaves  were  unbound ;  there  was  a  g^od  deal  of 
scatter,  and  the  separation  was  not  good.     McCormick's  plot 
was  not  easy  to  work,  as  the  corn  leaned  over  more  than  the 
others,  necessitating  one-way  work.     The  knife  was  very  blunt 
and  the  cutting  very  bad,  but  the  binding  and  separating  were 
again  decidedly  superior,  and,  as   this  machine  had  taken  a 
decided  lead  throughout  the  trials  in  those  points  as  to  which 
we  were  called  upon  to  decide,  it  was  considered  unnecessary 
to  carry  on  any  further  trials.     The  Johnston  Harvester  Com- 
pany and  Samuelson  had  run   so   close  that   it   was  thought 
desirable  to  give  them  another  test,  and  as  King  had  got  his 
machinery  so  far  ^^  tuned "  that  he  had  done  much  better  on 
a  small  plot  of  wheat  than  hitherto,  it  was  decided  to  send 
him  in  as  well.     A  stout  crop  of  wheat  of  Mr.  Radford's  was 
available.     The  wind  was  rough  and  the  work  was  difficult. 
Now  Samuelson  had  the  worst  plot  to  cut,  though  not   the 
heaviest,    and,   barring   the   breaking   of  the   lever-arm  (cast 
metal),  which  throws  the  binding  apparatus  automatically  into 
gear,  made  very   creditable  work.     The   Johnston   Harvester 
Company,  in  an  easier  plot,  did  extremely  well,  and,  as  merit 
was  so  equally  divided,  the   Judges   recommended,  and   the 
Stewards  sanctioned,  the  award  of  the  Silver  Medals,  highly 
commending  the  binding  and  separating  mechanism  of  King's 
machine. 
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Pabls  IL — ^Besults  of  Tbial  of  Combined  Ebapebs  and  Sheaf-Bindebs  on  Whi 

at  Debby,  August  10, 1881. 


Xaxx  of  Exhibitor. 


McCormick. 


b^rop  ..      ••      .«      ..      .. 

[condition  of  Crop    . . 

Speight  of  Crop  per  Acre 

ireaofPlot     

^eit  time  cutting    .. 

l^idthofCut 

So.  of  Sheaves  per  Acre 

I  Max 
Min 
Mean  of  Total  j 
No.ofSheavesj 
IBfax. 
Min. 
Mean  of  Total) 
No.ofSheaves/ 
>^Timber  of  Sheayefl  untied 
*t'atiire  of  String  used 
height  of  String  used  per] 

Acre       

>»t  of  String  per  Acre  at 

8^.  per  lb 

Breaking  Strainlknot  up 
of  String  Band/knot  down 
lean  Breaking  i 
Strain  of  WireL  ^x  „_ 
Bands  as  per  ^^*JP 
Bristol   Ex^.p™^*^^^'^ 
riments       . .  / 
breaking  Strain  j 
ofStraw  Bands  (knot  up 
as  per  Bristol  [knot  down 
Experiments    J 


} 


Wheat 
Thin,  but 

10,411 

2  acres 

Ihr.  16  m. 

4ft.  Tin. 

432 

28  lbs. 

18J„ 

241,, 

34  in. 
30i„ 

31-05,, 

7 
Manilla 

2i  lbs.* 

1«.  91cZ.* 

197 
245 


SamuelBon. 


Jobnston 
Harvester. 


Wheat         Wheat 

leaning  a  good  deal. 

9845 

2  acres 

lh.50ia.15s. 

4  ft.  5  J  in. 

550 


Wood. 


28  lbs. 

17-9  „ 

29^  in. 
14    „ 
26-3  „ 

25t 
Hemp 

3  lbs.  0}  oz. 

2«.  2d. 

95 
130 


11,203 
abt  1  acre 


445 

31  lbs. 

20    „ 

25-4  „ 

34  ins. 
29i  ins. 

31-25  „ 

not  taken 
Manilla 

llb.ll-25oz. 

Is.  2ld. 

122 
242 

85 
132 


217 
275 


Wheat 


11,328 
2  acres 

4  ft.' 8  in. 

550 

31  lbs. 

20    „ 

23-65  „ 

31  in. 
27i„ 

28-6  „ 

not  taken 
Muiilla 

21b.l5  1oz. 

28.  \d. 

95 

185 


Second  Trial. 


Johnston 
Hanrester. 


Samneln 


Wheat     I    Whea 
Stout  and  longer  a 
waving  about. 


11,552 
2  acres 


568 
24  lbs. 
16    „ 

19-7  „ 

31}  in. 
29 


30-5 


w 


» 


Manilla 
2  lbs.  4  oz. 

1«.  ld.X 

122 
242 


9075 

2  acrei 

lh.2i 

4ft  7i] 

abt  66 

nibs 

10    „ 

13-75,, 

Sliin 
29     „ 

29-8  „ 


Hemp 
21bs.8'65 

U.  ^d 

95 
130 


Kemabks. 

♦  MeOrmick. — The  weight  and  price  per  acre  of  string  calculated  for  that  actually  used,  whi( 
raa  wet,  having  been  submerged  with  machine  iu  the  Britannic.  After  drying  it  weighed  2  p 
ent  less  than  the  Johnston  Harvester,  and  was  actually  less  per  acre. 

t  Samuelson. — Besides  those  left  uncut  there  were  75  small  sheaves. 

2nd  Trial. 

X  Johnston  Harvester. — The  increased  cost  of  string  was  due  to  a  heavier  crop. 
Samuelson. — Owing  to  a  breakage  of  part  of  the  machinery,  about  }  of  an  acre  was  le 
uncut 
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It  was  quite  impossible  to  get  any  valuable  facts  as  to  King's 
results,  owing  to  his  frequent  stoppages  for  repairs  and  altera- 
tions. It  was  only  on  the  third  day  that  he  was  able  to  get 
along  so  that  the  public  could  fairly  judge  of  the  real  merit  of 
his  invention.  Mr.  King  thus  explains  the  reason  for  his  want 
of  success  :  "  Our  misfortunes  arose  through  having  no  arrange- 
ment to  lock  the  gathering-arms  in  the  position  we  wanted  them 
to  assume  after  the  sheaf  was  thrown  off,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  gathering-arms,  when  the  horses  varied  their  speed, 
assumed  different  stopping  positions,  generally  going  round  too 
far,  and  stopping  the  shower  of  grain  falling  upon  the  scale. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  constant  stoppages  during  the  first  two 
days.  By  introducing  a  little  more  friction  wc  almost  cured 
this  defect,  our  work  on  Wednesday  being  in  this  respect  very 
fair,  though  by  no  means  perfect "  ;  and  he  adds  that  he  regprets, 
with  such  a  limited  experience,  going  into  the  trials  with  the 
weighing  attachment  on.  From  what  was  done  on  the  last  day, 
it  was  quite  evident  that,  if  the  machinery  had  been  accurately 
made,  the  separation  and  binding  would  have  been  excellent ; 
indeed,  as  regards  the  latter,  the  result  appears  a  perfect  success, 
as  the  knot  was  always  made,  and  fairly  good  sheaves  produced. 
When  properly  constructed  this  machine  must  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  labour-saving  novelties.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  King  for  his  perseverance  under  difficulties  which  would 
have  daunted  many,  and  we  cordially  wish  his  enterprise  success. 
The  Judges  arranged  a  scale  of  points  under  the  following 
heads: — 

1.  Simplicity  of  construction  and  material. 

2.  Security  of  binding ;  uniformity,  size  and  character  of  sheaf. 

3.  Separation  and  delivery  of  sheaf. 

4.  Ease  of  management  and  economy  of  labour. 

5.  Freedom  from  waste. 

The  notation  of  the  four  leading  machines  in  all  other  trials 
was  as  follows : — 

McCormick 240 

Johnston  Harvester  Company  i  o^  q 

Samuelson  J 

W.  A.  Wood 196 

The   award   made   on   the   evening   of  Wednesday  was   as 
follows : — 

The  Gold  Medal :  The  McCormick  Harvester  Machine  Com- 
pany for  their  reaper  and  binder.     No.  4400. 

Two  Silver  Medals :  Messrs.  Samuelson  and  Co.,  No.  4491. 
The  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  No.  4183. 

Highly  Commended :    Mr.  H.  J.  H.  King  (No.  4554),  for 
principle  of  tying  and  separating  sheaves. 
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On  behalf  of  mj  colleagues,  Messrs.  Kimber  and  Scotson,  and 
mjself,  I  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Stewards,  Secretary, 
and  Officials  for  their  zealous  exertions  to  facilitate  our  work  in 
ererj  way ;  and  I  desire  also  to  express  mj  personal  obligations 
to  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Courtney  for  the  very  valuable  assist- 
ance afforded  me  in  the  description  of  the  machinery  which  has 
been  attempted. 


XI. — Report  on  the  Field  and  Feeding  Experiments  conducted  at 
Wohum  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
during  the  Year  1881.  By  Dr.  AUGUSTUS  VoELOKEB,  F.R.S., 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Experiments  on  the  Continuous  Gkowth  op  Wheat. 

The  experiments  on  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat  were  insti- 
tuted in  1876,  and  as  the  tenant  grew  a  crop  of  wheat  in  1875, 
I  have  now  to  report  the  result  of  the  sixth  year's  continuous 
growth  of  wheat  on  the  same  field. 

Directly  after  the  removal  of  the  wheat-crop  of  the  previous 
season,  the  land  was  ploughed  shallow,  drag-harrowed,  and 
thoroughly  cleaned,  before  the  seed  was  sown.  Nine  pecks  of 
Browick  wheat  were  dibbled  in  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of 
October,  1880,  when  the  land  was  in  a  first-rate  condition  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed-wheat.  It  appeared  above  ground  on 
the  7th  of  November. 

The  mineral  manures  in  the  quantities  given  in  the  tabulated 
results  in  the  following  pages  were  sown  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1880,  and  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
diluted  with  three  or  four  times  their  bulk  of  dry  sand,  were 
sown  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  March,  by  a  broadcast  manure- 
distributor. 

The  dung  required  for  the  experiments  on  the  continuous 
growth  of  wheat  and  barley  was  made  by  six  bullocks,  three 
making  dung  for  the  wheat,  and  three  for  the  barley  experi- 
ments. Each  bullock  received  daily  5§  lbs.  of  decorticated 
cotton-cake,  8^  lbs.  of  Indian  corn-meal,  64  lbs.  cabbages,  and 
10^  lbs.  of  wheat-straw  chaff.  They  were  put  into  the  feeding- 
boxes  on  the  20th  of  October,  1880,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
weeks  consumed : — 

5  cwts.  of  decorticated  cotton-cake, 
8  cwts.  of  Indian-com-meal, 
3  tons  of  cattle«cabbages,  and 
10  cwts.  of  wheat-straw  chaff. 
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They  were  supplied  with  13  cwts.  of  wheat-straw  as  litter,   cut 
into  chaff  of  about  2  to  3  inches  in  length. 

When  put  into  the  feeding-boxes  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1880,  the  three  bullocks  weighed  respectively : — 

cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 

No.  1 11    2  11 

„     2 11    3  17 

„    3 11     1     7 

Total  weight  of  three  bullocks)  oa     o 


on  the  20th  Oct.  1880 


'.1 


On  the  22nd  of  November,  1880,  when  the  stated  quantities 
of  food  had  been  consumed,  the  bullocks  were  weighed,  with 
the  following  results : — 

Oain  from  Oct.  20  to  Nov.  22. 
1880  (5  weeks). 

cwts.  qrs.  lbs.  qrs.  lbs. 

No.  1.  weighed 12    121   ....  3  10)       Total  gain  in 

„    2.        „       12    2    3   ....   2  14[  5  weeks: 

„    3.        „       12    0  19    ....   3  12)  2  cwts.  1  qr.  8  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  three  bullocks)   07    a  i  c 
on  the  22nd  Nov.  1880     ..  J  *^'     "  "^^ 

The  three  bullocks  thus  gained  52  lbs.  per  week,  or  each 
bullock  on  an  average  increased  17^  lbs.  per  week,  or  about 
2 J  lbs.  per  day. 

The  dung  was  removed  from  the  feeding-boxes  and  placed 
into  a  covered  hovel,  closed  on  all  sides,  and  thereby  all  loss  by 
drainage  was  avoided. 

The  weight  of  the  dung  on  the  10th  of  January,  1881,  or  six 
weeks  and  six  days  after  removal  from  the  feeding-boxes,  was 
2  tons  11  cwts.  1  qr.  and  24  lbs. 

The  requisite  quantity  calculated  to  contain  nitrogen  equal  to 
100  lbs.  of  ammonia  was  put  on  plot  10  on  the  10th  of  January, 
and  double  that  quantity,  calculated  to  contain  nitrogen  equal 
to  200  lbs.  of  ammonia,  was  put  on  the  same  day  on  plot  11. 

The  wheat  was  repeatedly  hand-hoed  and  rolled;  and  was 
kept  thoroughly  free  from  weeds. 

On  plots  2  and  3  the  wire-worm  did  damage,  but  the  blanks 
on  these  and  other  plots  were  filled  up  by  transplanted  wheat, 
and  on  the  whole  a  regular  plant  was  obtained  on  all  the  plots. 
The  wheat  was  cut  on  the  11th  of  August,  except  on  plots  2 
and  3,  upon  which  the  wheat  was  not  ripe  at  the  time,  the 
harvest  there  being  delayed  until  the  22nd  of  August. 

The  wheat  was  carted  and  stacked  on  the  20th  of  August, 
except  that  of  plots  2  and  3,  which  was  carted  and  stacked  on 
the  26th  of  August.  It  was  threshed  in  the  field  by  means  of  a 
a  portable  threshing-machine,  on  the  12th   of  October.     The 
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straw  of  each  plot  was  weighed  in  the  field,  and  the  com  of 
each  plot  bagged,  carefully  labelled,  and  stored  in  the  granary 
until  the  20th  of  October,  when  the  gross  weight  of  corn  from 
each  plot  was  ascertained,  the  whole  of  the  produce  was 
measured  out,  and  the  weight  of  each  bushel  taken.  In  each  case 
the  gross  weight  agreed  well  with  the  weight  obtained  by  adding 
the  weights  of  the  number  of  bushels  which  each  plot  produced. 

Table  I.,  on  the  next  page,  shows  at  a  glance  the  treatment 
of  each  plot  as  regards  manure,  and  the  results  of  the  harvest 
of  1881. 

The  wheat  was  cut  and  stacked  in  a  capital  condition  before 
the  wet  weather  at  harvest-time  set  in. 

Although  the  wheat-crop  in  1881  yielded  badly  in  many  parts 
of  England,  the  wheat  at  Wobum  turned  out  better  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  the  institution  of  the  Experiments. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  persons  that  the  spring 
and  early  part  of  summer  of  1881  was  fine,  warm,  and  pro- 
mising a  good  com- harvest.  Unfortunately  the  prospects  of  a 
good  corn-harvest  were  blighted  in  many  places  by  the  cold  and 
wet  weather  which  set  in  towards  the  end  of  August. 

Fortunately  the  wheat-crop  on  Crawley  Farm,  Wobum, 
arrived  at  early  maturity,  and  was  cut  on  the  12th  of  August, 
and  was  safely  stacked  before  the  continuous  wet  weather  in 
August  and  September  set  in.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
wheat  had  been  sown  as  early  as  the  20th  of  October,  1880,  for 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  owing  to  this  circumstance  the 
wheat  was  in  a  sufficient  advanced  state  of  growth  when  the 
fine  spring  weather  of  last  season  set  in,  and  in  a  condition  to 
derive  greater  benefit  from  the  warm  and  genial  weather  in  July 
than  wheat  sown  later  in  the  autumn. 

Both  in  the  experiments  on  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat 
and  in  the  rotation  experiments  the  wheat  in  1881  looked  more 
luxuriant  throughout  the  season  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
five  years. 

After  having  grown  without  manure  five  crops  in  succession, 
the  experimental  field  in  1881  grew  the  sixth  crop  of  wheat, 
which  was  heavier  than  in  the  second  or  any  of  the  preceding 
five  years.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising,  because  the  soil  of 
the  experimental  field  is  rather  a  light  and  good  barley-soil 
than  good  strong  wheat-land. 

The  influence  of  season  in  connection  with  early  or  late 
sowing  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  results  of  the  wheat-harvest  of 
1880  and  1881.  Last  year  the  wheat  was  dibbled  in  as  early  as 
the  20th  of  October.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  it  germinated  and 
pushed  through  the  soil,  and  in  a  month's  time  after  sowing  a 
strong  and  even  plant  could  be  noticed  on  the  field. 
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Table  I. — Pboduob  op  Continuous  Wheat.    Fifth  Ssasok,  1881. 


PLOzai 


Maistres  FEB  Acre. 


Unmanured 


{200  lbs.  ammonia-salts  alone,  applied^ 
in  the  spring)      / 

{275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  (applied  in  the*^ 
spring) / 

f200  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash,  100  lbs.] 
sulphate  of  soda,  100  lbs.  sulphate  I 
of  magnesia,  3^  cwts.  superphosphates 
oflime  ..      » / 

200  lbs.  sulph.  potash,  100  lbs.  sulph. 
soda,  100  lbs.  salph.  magnesia,  3 J 
cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  200 
lbs.  ammonia-salts  (in  spring)  .. 

200  lbs.  sulph.  potash,  100  lbs.  sulph. 
soda,  100  lbs.  sulph.  magnesia,  3^ 
cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  275 
lbs.  nitrate  of  s(xia  (in  spring)  . . 


Unmanured 


'200  lbs.  sulph.  potash,  100  lbs.  sulph.' 
soda,  100  lbs.  sulph.  magnesia,  3} 
cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  400  { 
lbs.  anunoma-ssdts  (in  spring)  .. 

'200  lbs.  sulph.  potash,  100  lbs.  solph. 
soda,  100  lbs.  sulph.  magnesia,  8} 
cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  550 1 
lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  (in  spring)  ••     . 

"Farmyard-manure,  estimated  to  oontain' 
nitrogen  =  100  lbs.  ammonia,  made 
from  610  lbs.  decorticated  cotton-cake, 
1024  lbs.  maize-meal,  7680  lbs.  cab- 
bages, 1280  lbs.  wheatHstraw,  as  food ; 
and  1664  lbs.  wheat-straw  as  litteor. 
Weight  about  4  tons ^ 

Tarmyard-manure,  estimated  to  contain' 
nitrogen  =  200  lbs.  anunonia,  made 
from  1280  lbs.  decorticated  cotton- 
cake,  2048  Ibd.  maize-meal,  15,360  lbs. 
cabbages,  2560  lbs.  wheat-straw  chaff, 
as  food;  and  3328  lbs.  wheat-straw 
as  litter.    Weight  about  8  tons 


Pboducb  per  Acre. 


DrefiBedCom. 


Weight 


lbs. 
1460 

1744 
2238 

1606 


2322 


2711 


1495 


2616 


2910 


1991 


2472 


Nnmbtr 

of 
BcuhelB. 


25-7 


31-7 


41 


28-2 


891 


45-2 


25 


48*6 


48-7 


33-2 


41-2 


Weight 

per 
BoAeL 


lbs. 
57i 

55 


54-6 


57 


59-4 


60 


59-6 


60 


59-7 


60 


60 


Straw,  Chaff, 
ftc 


cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 
19    2    27 


20    8    24 


27    2      1 


20    1    10 


80    0    13 


86    8    19 


19    3    13 


86    3    19 


88    8      5 


24    8    13 


82    3      8 
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-  In  1879,  on  the  contrary,  the  wheat  was  sown  as  late  as  the 
15th  of  November,  and  cold  weather  having  set  in,  the  wheat 
was  fully  two  months  and  a  half  in  the  ground  before  it  got 
through  the  surface ;  and  as  the  summer  of  1880  was  wet  and 
cold,  the  wheat  got  blighted,  did  not  ripen  properly,  and  in 
cimsequence  yielded  a  miserable  produce. 

Thus  one  of  the  two  unmanured  plots  in  1880  yielded  only 
9j^  bushels  of  wheat,  weighing  as  little  as  50  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  the  second  unmanured  plot  14  bushels,  weighing  only 
49  lbs.  per  bushel ;  whereas  in  1881  the  former  plot  produced 
25 j^  bushels  (in  round  numbers),  weighing  57^  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  the  latter  25  bushels,  weighing  59 '6  lbs.  per  bushel. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  light  soil,  like  that  of  the 
experimental  field,  after  having  grown  five  crops  of  wheat  in 
succession,  produced  25  bushels  of  good  wheat  in  the  sixth 
season,  without  any  manure.  This  favourable  result,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wheat-crop  of 
1881  was  sown  early  in  autumn.  The  wheat  came  up  well,  and 
kept  on  steadily  growing  without  a  check,  and  had  arrived  at 
maturity  in  the  beginning  of  August,  when  a  good  deal  of  later- 
sown  wheat  was  still  unfit  for  harvesting,  and  was  subsequently 
spoiled  by  the  continuous  rain  and  cold  weather  which  pre- 
vailed towards  the  end  and  beginning  of  September.  The 
purely  mineral-manures  on  plot  4  raised  the  produce  only 
3  bushels  above  that  of  the  unmanured  plots  1  and  7,  whereas 
on  plot  2  ammonia-salts  alone  gave  an  increase  of  about  6j^ 
bushels,  and  nitrate  of  soda  alone  on  plot  3  yielded  an  increase 
of  16  bushels  over  the  unmanured  wheat. 

The  heaviest  crop,  it  will  be  seen,  was  produced  on  plot  9, 
manured  with  minerals  and  a  heavy  spring-dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  This  plot  produced  47*8  bushels  of  wheat,  weighing 
nearly  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  1  ton  18  cwt.  3  qrs.  and  5  lbs.  of 
strong  and  clean  straw. 

The  same  quantity  of  minerals  and  only  half  the  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  plot  6  produced  45*2  bushels,  weighing 
60  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  1  ton  16  cwts.  3  qrs.  and  19  lbs.  of 
stniw,  or  only  3^  bushels  less  of  wheat  than  was  obtained  with 
double  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  on  plot  9. 

Neither  excessively  large  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda  nor  of 
ammonia-salts,  like  the  quantities  used  in  these  experiments, 
produce  anything  like  so  beneficial  an  effect  as  moderate  quan- 
tities of  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammoniacal  top-dressings.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  applied  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  mineral  manures, 
produced  better  crops  of  wheat  than  ammonia-salts  alone,  or  the 
mixe<l  mineral  and  ammoniacal  manures. 

Farmyard-manure,  even  when  used  in  the  moderate  quantity 
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of  4  tons  per  acre,  had  a  very  good  effect  on  the  permanent 
wheat  in  1881. 

On  plot  10,  manured  with  4  tons  of  good  dang,  the  produce 
amounted  to  33'2  bushels,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  and 
24  cwt.  3  qrs.  and  13  lbs.  of  straw ;  whereas  in  1880  the  pro- 
duce of  this  plot  amounted  to  only  15*1  bushels,  weighing 
50i^  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  19  cwts.  2  qrs.  and  3  lbs.  of  straw. 

Double  the  quantity,  that  is  8  tons,  of  farmyard-manure  per 
acre  on  plot  11,  produced  41*2  bushels,  weighing  60  lbs.  per 
bushel,  and  1  ton  12  cwts.  3  qrs.  and  8  lbs.  of  straw ;  the  yield 
on  the  same  plot  in  the  preceding  year  having  been  only  19f 
bushels,  weighing  only  51  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  1  ton  5  cwts.  2  qrs. 
and  2  lbs.  of  straw. 

On  plot  6,  manured  with  minerals  and  about  2^  cwts.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  the  produce  in  com  amounted  to  45*2  bushels, 
weighing  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  1  ton  16  cwts.  3  qrs.  and 
19  lbs.  of  straw :  whilst  on  plot  8,  manured  with  the  same 
minerals  and  ammonia-salts,  containing  twice  as  much  nitrogen 
as,  in  round  numbers,  the  nitrate  of  soda  used  on  plot  6,  2^  bushels 
less  wheat  were  obtained,  and  no  more  straw  than  on  plot  6. 

Without  exception  the  11  plots  produced  in  1881  much  more 
wheat,  in  some  instances  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  wheat, 
and  corn  of  a  much  better  quality  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  every  instance  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  1881 
had  a  better  result  than  the  corresponding  experiments  with 
ammonia-salts.  The  opposite  was  the  case  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  salts  of  ammonia,  either  applied  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  mineral  manures,  in  every  instance  gave  a  better 
yield  of  wheat  than  the  corresponding  experiments  in  which  the 
salts  of  ammonia  were  replaced  by  nitrate  of  soda. 

We  have  here  striking  examples  presented  to  us  of  the  danger 
of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  the  harvest-results  of  a 
single  season.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  experiments 
which  have  been  made  by  many  experimenters  in  which  nitrate 
of  soda  and  ammonia-salts  have  been  applied  to  the  wheat- 
crop,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  precise  conditions  under  which 
either  nitrate  of  soda  or  salts  of  ammonia  produce  the  larger 
wheat-crop. 

The  Experiments  on  the  Continuous  Growth  op  Barley. 

The  minerals  were  sown  broadcast  on  the  12th  of  March,  1881. 

The  dung,  estimated  to  contain  nitrogen  equal  to  100  lbs.  of 
ammonia  per  acre  on  plot  10,  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia  per  acre 
on  plot  11,  was  put  on  the  land  in  a  well-rotted  condition  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1881. 
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The  nitrate  of  soda  and  salts  of  ammonia  were  applied  on 
the  2nd  of  May. 

The  barley — Chevalier  barley — was  drilled  in  on  the  11th 
of  April  at  the  rate  of  9  pecks  per  acre,  and  appeared  above 
ground  on  the  21st  of  April. 

Three  bullocks,  which  made  the  dung,  when  put  into  the 
feeding-boxes  on  the  10th  of  October,  1880,  weighed — 

cwts.  qra.  lbs. 

No.  1 10     3  13 

„    2 12     1  13 

„    3 12    0  20 

Total  weight  of  three  bullocks)  or    i  -lo 
on  the  20th  Oct  1880      ..  J  "^^    ^  ^^ 

The  bullocks  in  the  course  of  5  weeks  consumed — 

Decorticated  cotton-cake       5  cwts. 

Maize-meal 8  cwts. 

Cattle  cabbages      3  tons. 

Wheat-straw  chaff 10  cwts. 

And  they  were  supplied  during  that  period  with  13  cwts.  of 
wheat-straw,  cut  into  cha£f  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  used  as  litter. 

The  dung  was  removed  from  the  feeding-boxes  on  the  26th  of 
November,  placed  into  a  covered  hovel,  and  allowed  to  rot  until 
the  10th  of  January,  when  it  was  weighed. 

With  the  consumption  of  the  above-named  quantities  of  food 
and  wheat-straw  cha£f  used  as  litter,  the  three  bullocks  produced 
2  tons  11  cwts.  2  qrs.  and  8  lbs.  of  rotten  dung. 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  1880,  when  the  bullocks  were 
removed  from  the  feeding-boxes,  their  weight  was  as  follows  : — 

Gain  in  liTe-wdght  fhnn  Oct.  20 
to  Not.  22, 1880  (6  weeks). 

cwU.  qrs.  Ibe.         cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 

.     No.  1.  bullock       ..      ..     11    0  22   ....  0    1    91     Total  gain  in 


yy  ^.  }}  ..  ..  X(j  U  I  •• 


..0    19)     Total  gain  ii 
..0    2  22[        5  weeks: 
..0    3  18J  lcwt.3qrs.2 


^    3.       „  ..      ..     13    0  10   ....  0    3  18j  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  21  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  three  bullocks)  07    in 
on  the  22nd  Nov.  \  "^^     ^  ^^ 

The  three  bullocks  accordingly  increased  in  weight  at  the  rate 
of  48§  lbs.  per  week,  or  each  bullock  gained  about  14^  lbs.  per 
week,  or  2  lbs.  per  day. 

The  barley  was  cut  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  September,  and 
stacked  on  the  same  days.  It  was  threshed  out  in  the  field  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1881,  and  the  straw  weighed  at  the  time  of 
threshing ;  the  corn  was  weighed  and  measured  on  the  20th  of 
October,  when  the  results  embodied  in  the  following  Table  were 
obtained : — 

X  2 
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Table  II. — Pboduoe  of  Continuous  Babley.    Fifth  Season,  1881. 


Plots. 


2 
8 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Manubes  peb  Acbe. 


Unmanured 


200  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  alone 
275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  alone 


. .      •  • 


.  •      .  • 


[200  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash,  100  lbs.| 
snlph.  of  soda,  100  lbs.  sulph.  mag- 
nesia, 3^  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime] 

1 200  lbs.  sulph.  of  potasli,  100  lbs.  sulph.; 
of  soda,  100  lbs.  sulph.  of  magnesia, 
3^  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime,  andj 
200  lbs.  ammonia-salts       

[200  lbs.  sulph.  of  potash,  100  lbs.  sulph. 
of  soda,  100  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia,  I 
3^   cwts.  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 


Unmanured 


2842 


200  lbs.  sulph.  of  potash,  100  lbs.  sulph.' 
of  soda,  100  lbs.  sulph.  of  magnesia, 
3}  cwts.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,| 
and  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts 

[200  lbs.  sulph.  of  potash,  100  lbs.  sulph. 
of  soda,  100  lbs.  sulph.  of  magnesia,  I 
3^  cwts.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,, 
and  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  .. 

Tarmyard-manure,  estimated  to  contain' 
nitrogen  =  100  lbs.  of  ammonia,  made 
from  640  Ibe.  decorticated  cotton-cake, 
1024  lbs.  maize-meal,  7680  lbs.  cab-  > 
bagcs,  1230  lbs.  wheat-straw  chaff,  as 
food;  and  1664  lbs.  wheat-straw  as 
litter.    Weight  about  4  tons    .. 


Tarmyard-manure,  estimated  to  contain 
nitrogen  =  200  lbs.  ammonia,  made 
from  1280  lbs.  decorticated  cotton- 
cake,  2048  lbs.  maize-meal,  15,360  lbs.  \  2649 
cabbages,  2560  lbs.  wheat-straw  chaff, 
as  food;  and  8328  lbs.  whoat-straw 
as  litter.    Weight  about  8  tons 


PlODUCB  PER  ACBB. 


Dreased  Gorn. 


Welf^t. 


lb*. 
1677 

2230 

2429 

1628 


2284 


2677 


1611 


2672 


2255 


Number 

of 
Boshels. 


341 
44-5 
49*5 

83-6 


45-7 


63-3 


33-2 


63-1 


56  8 


44-8 


50-7 


per 

BnaheL 


lbs. 
49*2 

50-1 

49-1 


48-5 


50 


50-2 


48*6 


60-3 


50 


50-3 


52-3 


Strtw.  Chaff. 


cwta.  qrs.  lbs. 
16     0     11 

21     0    22 

24     1    22 


14     1     10 


22    3    26 


29    1    10 


14    2    11 


27    2    13 


81    0    12 


23    1    26 


28    0    11 
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The  results  obtained  in  1881  on  the  field  upon  which  barley 
has  been  grown  in  succession  for  5  years,  on  the  whole,  are 
confirmed  by  those  obtained  previously. 

On  most  of  the  plots  the  barley  did  not  weigh  quite  so  much 
per  bushel  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  yield  in  com  and 
straw  was  greater.  One  of  the  unmanured  plots  (No.  7)  pro- 
duced a  little  less  com  than  the  second  unmanured  plot  (No.  1), 
which  produced  34  bushels  of  somewhat  light  barley,  and  16 
cwts.  and  1 1  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre. 

The  mineral  manures  on  plot  4  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
barley-crop  in  1881.  This  plot,  it  will  be  seen,  yielded  almost 
exactly  the  same  weight  of  corn  and  straw  as  the  unmanured  plot 
No.  7. 

It  will  further  be  seen  from  the  tabulated  results  that  nitrate 
of  soda  alone  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in  spring  at  the  rate  of 
2^  cwts.  per  acre  gave  an  increase  of  about  16  bushels  of  com, 
nearly  10  cwts.  of  straw,  over  the  produce  of  the  unmanured 
plot.  No.  7. 

Ammonia-salts  alone  also  gave  a  considerable  increase ;  but 
although  on  plot  2  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  was  used  in  the 
shape  of  ammonia-salts,  which  on  plot  3  was  put  on  the  land 
in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  ammonia-salts  on  plot  2 
produced  5  bushels  less  corn  and  3  cwts.  1  qr.  less  straw  than 
the  nitrate  of  soda  on  plot  3.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in 
the  preceding  year,  when  nitrate  of  soda  on  plot  2  gave  5  bushels 
more  com  and  5  cwts.  1  qr.  more  straw  than  the  ammonia-salts 
on  plot  2. 

The  addition  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  other  minerals 
to  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonia-salts  had  a  most  beneficial  e£fect, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  produce  of  plots  5,  6,  8,  and  9. 
In  this  combination  nitrate  of  soda  has  had  a  much  better  effect 
than  ammonia-salts. 

Comparing  the  produce  of  plot  6,  manured  with  minerals  and 
top-dressed  in  spring  with  2^  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  containing 
as  much  nitrogen  as  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  with  that  of 
plot  8,  manured  with  the  same  amount  of  minerals  and  400  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts,  containing  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  nitrate 
of  soda  used  on  plot  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  smaller  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  form  of  nitrate  gave  fully  as 
much  corn  and  rather  more  straw  than  the  larger  dose  of 
nitrogen  applied  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  salts  of  ammonia. 

On  plot  9,  top-dressed  with  twice  as  much  nitrate  of  soda  as 
plot  6,  a  further  increase  both  in  corn  and  straw  was  obtained, 
but  this  increase  was  not  commensurate  with  the  additional 
application  of  2^  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
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2^  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  without  minerals,  gave  an  increase 
of  16  bushels  of  barley  and  10  cwts.  and  1  qr.  of  straw  above 
the  produce  of  the  unmanured  plot  No.  7. 

The  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  in  conjunction  with 
superphosphate  and  other  minerals,  on  plot  6  produced 
20  bushels  more  barley  and  14  cwts.  3  qrs.  more  straw  than  was 
obtained  on  the  unmanured  plot  No.  7  ;  and  5  cwts.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  (in  round  numbers),  in  conjunction  with  the  same  propor- 
tion of  mineral  manures  which  were  applied  to  plot  6,  gave  an 
increase  of  23^  bushels  of  corn  and  16^  cwts.  of  straw  above  the 
produce  of  plot  7,  or  only  3^  bushels  more  barley  and  not  quite 
2  cwts.  more  straw  than  was  produced  by  half  the  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  soda  used  on  plot  6. 

The  practical  conclusion  that  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from 
these  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  minerals  is,  I  think, 
that  in  practice  moderate  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  in  con- 
junction with  mineral  manures  (superphosphate),  to  the  barley- 
crop  pay  better  for  the  outlay  than  very  large  dressings  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

In  the  preceding  year  the  produce  of  barley  on  plot  9, 
manured  with  minerals  and  5  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  amounted 
to  only  44 j^  bushels,  or  to  12  bushels  less  than  in  1881.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  straw  grown  with  the  44j^  bushels  of  barley  in 
1880  weighed  36  cwts.  and  20  lbs.,  whereas  on  the  same  plot 
56i^  bushels  of  barley  were  reaped  in  1881,  and  only  31  cwts.  and 
12  lbs.  straw,  or  5  cwts.  and  8  lbs.  less  straw  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  shows  that  in  cold  seasons,  like  that  of  1880,  the 
effect  of  large  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  barley  appears  to  be 
to  produce  rather  abundance  of  straw  than  good  barley.  In  cold 
and  wet  seasons  a  small  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  often  produces 
more  com  than  a  lai^e  dressing. 

Thus,  in  1880,  mineral  manures  and  2^  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
actually  produced  4^  bushels  more  barley,  weighing  2^  lbs. 
more  per  bushel,  than  the  same  quantity  of  minerals  and  5  cwts. 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  dung  on  plots  10  and  11  had  a 
very  good  effect  upon  the  barley-crop  in  1881.  The  smaller 
dressing — about  4  tons  on  plot  10 — ^produced  nearly  45  bushels, 
weighing  50*3  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  23  cwts.  1  qr.  and  26  lbs.  of 
straw,  and  the  larger  dose  (about  8  tons  of  dung)  on  plot  11 
produced  nearly  51  bushels  of  corn  and  28  cwts.  and  11  lbs.  of 
straw.  The  barley  on  plot  11  weighed  52*3  lbs.  per  bushel,  or 
from  2  to  3^  lbs.  more  per  bushel  than  the  barley  on  the  other 
experimental  plots. 
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The  Expebiments  ik  Rotation. 

notation  No.  1.— 1877,  seeds ;  1878,  wheat ;  1879,  mangolds  ; 
1880,  barley. 

Seedsy  1881. — The  4  acres  in  Rotation  No.  1,  having  grown  a 
good  crop  of  broad  clover  and  rje-grass  in  1877,  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  not  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  by  growing  broad 
or  red  clover  after  the  short  interval  of  three  years.  Accord- 
ingly, white  Dutch  clover  was  sown  between  the  barley-crop  of 
1880,  and  a  capital  plant  was  obtained,  which  stood  the  winter 
well  and  grew  luxuriantly  in  spring. 

The  clover  was  fed-ofT  by  sheep  in  the  course  of  the  growing 
season.  On  one  acre,  672  lbs.  of  decorticated  cotton-cake  were 
consumed  ;  on  the  second  acre,  728  lbs.  of  Indian-cornmeal ; 
and  the  third  and  fourth  acres  were  separately  eaten  off  without 
any  purchased  food. 

On  each  of  the  four  acres  ten  sheep  were  put  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1881.  The  clover  was  in  good  condition  for  stocking,  and 
white  with  flowers. 

The  sheep  were  weighed  on  the  23rd  of  May,  before  they  were 
put  on  the  clover,  and  again  on  the  16th  of  June,  when  they 
were  clipped.  They  were  supplied  with  fresh  water  in  the 
fields.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

*    Incretse  In  Live- 
weight  without  Wool. 
pLors.  lb*. 

!Fed-off  by  10  sheep,  each  sheep  receiving  about] 
i  lb.  decorticated  cotton-cake  per  day ;  10  sheep)      99i 
on  the  land  24  days J 

!Fed-off  by  10  sheep,  each  sheep  consuming  about] 
i  lb.  maize -meal;    10  sheep  on  the  land  24  >      99i 
days J 

q       jFed-off  by  10  sheep,  without  other  food ;  10  sheep)     ^  oki 
'^"      \     on  the  land  24  days )     ^^^^ 

.       j  Fed-off  by  10  sheep,  without  other  food ;  10  sheep)     ,  nf*» 
^'       \     on  the  land  24  days J     ^^^^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sheep  fed  upon  the  cotton-cake 
increased  to  the  same  extent  as  those  fed  upon  maize-meal  as 
additional  food,  and  that  both  lots  did  not  do  so  well  as  the  sheep 
which  had  no  additional  food.  It  is  curious  that  the  two  lots 
fed  upon  clover  only  increased  at  the  same  rate,  and  the  two  lots 
fed  upon  cotton-cake  and  maize  made  almost  exactly  the  same 
progress.  The  clover  towards  the  8th  of  June  was  abundant 
on  all  four  acres,  very  sweet  and  the  seed  having  been 
just  begun  to  be  well-set  by  that  time.  The  sheep  evidently 
relished  the  fine  Dutch  clover  more  than  the  dry  additional 
food,  and  did  better  upon  the  well-ripened  Dutch  clover,  which 
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is  well-known  to  be  a  food  possessing  a  high  feeding-value  when 
arrived  at  perfection,  that  is,  the  period  when  it  has  just  done 
flowering,  and  the  seed  has  begun  to  set  in  the  flowering-heads. 

The  sheep  were  clipped  on  the  16th  of  June : — 

The  ten  sheep  on  plot  1  produced  65  J  lbs.  of  wool,  and  made 
a  total  increase  of  1  cwt.  1  qr.  27  J  lbs. 

The  ten  sheep  on  plot  2  produced  69  lbs.  of  wool,  and  made  a 
total  increase  of  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  ^  lb. 

The  ten  sheep  on  plot  o  produced  68  lbs.  of  wool,  and  made 
a  total  increase  of  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  25|  lbs. 

The  ten  sheep  on  plot  4  produced  67^  lbs.  of  wool,  and  made 
a  total  increase  of  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  26^  lbs. 

In  feeding  down  the  clover  each  lot  often  sheep  was  confined 
within  hurdles,  in  pens  affording  a  day's  supply  of  green  food. 
By  shifting  the  hurdles  daily,  loss  of  food  by  trampling  was 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

By  the  1st  of  July  the  sheep  had  gone  once  over  the  clover. 
They  were  then  weighed,  with  the  following  results : — 

Increase  or  decrease 

in  Live-weight 
rince  June  16, 1881. 
PLOts.  lbs. 

,       jFed-oflf  by  10  sheep,  eating  about  J  lb.  of  cotton-)    ,    r-ri 
•^-       \    cake ;  on  land  38  days      J  t-   <ot 

rt       jFed-oflf  bv  10  sheep,  eating  about  }  lb.  of  maize-)    ,    ns 
^*      \    meal ;  on  land  38  days ^  +  ^o 

Q        <Fed-oflf  by  10  sheep,  without  other  food;  on  land)   _  ^^ 
(    38  days ) 

M       j  Fed-off  by  10  sheep,  without  other  food ;  on  land)  « • 

*•      \    38  days     J  "     *** 

During  the  first  twenty-four  days  the  sheep  fed  upon  clover 
alone  increased  more  in  weight  than  the  pens  which  received 
cotton-cake  or  maize-meal.  In  the  next  fortnight,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sheep  having  as  additional  food  decorticated  cotton- 
cake  did  best ;  next  came  those  fed  upon  maize.  Both  these 
pens  increased  considerably  in  weight  between  June  16th  and 
July  1st,  whilst  the  sheep  on  plot  3,  fed  without  additional 
food,  in  the  same  period  lost  14  lbs.,  and  those  on  plot  4,  also 
fed  on  clover  only,  lost  3^  lbs.  The  explanation  of  these  dif- 
ferences in  the  increase  of  the  sheep  is,  that  as  the  season 
advanced,  the  clover  got  rather  hard,  and  a  good  deal  was  not 
properly  cleared  up,  but  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  shc^p, 
so  that  the  sheep  on  plot  1,  which  received  about  1 J  lb.  each 
of  decorticated  cotton-cake,  and  those  on  plot  2,  which  had 
given  them  about  \  lb.  of  maize-meal,  showed  the  benefit  of 
the  additional  food. 

The  sheep  were  put  again  on  the  clover  on  the  2nd  of  Jnly^ 
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1881,  and  in  twenty-four  days  had  finished  the  clover,  having 
gone  over  the  field  twice  by  the  26th  of  July,  when  they  were 
weighed,  and  the  following  results  obtained : — 

Increase  in  Live-weight 
since  July  2, 1881. 
Pw»8.  lbs. 

2        ( Fed-ofif  by  10  sheep,  eating  about  J  lb.  of  decor-)     ^gga 

I     ticated  cotton-cake  per  day ;  on  land  24  days   J  * 

2       <Fed-ofF  by  10  sheep,  eating  about  J  lb.  of  maize-)     ^nn 
I     meal  per  head  per  day ;  on  land  24  days        ..J 

Q       JFed-off  by  10  sheep,  without  additional  food  :  on)       na 
^-      i     land  24  days ..\      ^^ 

A        j  Fed-ofF  by  10  sheep,  without  additional  food ;  on)       qq 
*•      \    land  24  days       J       ^^ 

The  sheep  fed  upon  decorticated  cotton-cake,  it  will  be  seen, 
did  remarkably  well.  The  pen  fed  upon  maize-meal  did  not 
make  so  large  an  increase,  but  they  made  more  flesh  than  the 
sheep  on  plots  t^  and  4,  which  received  neither  cake  nor  com. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  the  clover  got  very  short,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  sheep  getting  on  as  well  as  they  did  on  a 
somewhat  scanty  supply  of  green  food. 

By  the  middle  of  September  there  was  again  a  good  bite  of 
clover  on  the  four  rotation  clover-fields.  On  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, ten  sheep  were  again  put  on  each  acre,  after  having 
been  carefully  weighed.  The  clover  was  not  so  sweet  as  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  the  sheep  did  not  eat  it  down  so  closely  as 
they  did  in  going  over  the  clover  for  the  first  and  second  times. 

The  sheep  on  plots  1  and  2  finished  the  clover  on  the  5th  of 
October,  and  those  on  plots  3  and  4  on  the  1st  of  October. 

When  put  on  the  field  on  the  14th  of  September,  1881 — 

cwta.  qrs.    lbs. 

The  10  sheep  on  plot  1  weighed 12    0    19 

„     2        „         12    3      4 


)> 

)> 


„     3        „         32    0    24J 

„     4        „         12    0      5J 


The  sheep  on  plots  3  and  4  were  weighed  on  the  1st  of 
October,  and  those  on  plots  1  and  2  on  the  5th  of  October,  and 
weighed  with  the  following  results : — 

Increase  +  or  decrease  — 
Plots.  Ibe. 

,        j  10  sheep,  eating  decorticated   cotton-cake ;   on)         „p 
^'      \     land  21  days      ] 

2.        10  sheep,  eating  maize-meal ;  on  land  21  days         +48i 

Q        jlO  sheep,  without  additional  food;  on  land  17)    __  ^^ 
(     days •.      ..  J 

^       jlO  sheep,  without  additional  food;  on  land  17)         a-,^ 
^'      \     days  f   "  *^* 

The  following  Table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results,  and 
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shows  the  number  of  sheep  fed  on  each  acre,  the  quantity  of 
purchased  food  consumed  (if  any),  the  number  of  days  the 
animals  were  kept  on  the  land,  and  the  total  increase  in  live- 
weight  yielded — 

IncreaBe  In  Live- 
weight. 
Plots.  Iba. 

^        j  Fed-oflf  by  10  sheep,  with  672  lbs.  decorticated)       ^oqa 

^*       (    cotton-cake ;  on  land  83  days )      *^* 

o       j  Fed-off  by  10  sheep,  witK  728  lbs.  of  maize-meal ;)       «  ^ , , 
^-       \     on  land  83  days         ]      "^^^^ 

Q       j  Fed-oflf  by  10  sheep,  without  other  food ;  on  land)       ,  «qi 
^-      \     79  days       \      ^^* 

.        (Fed-oflf  by  10  sheep,  without  other  food;  on)       t^^. 
^-      \    land  79  days      \      ^^^* 

These  experiments,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  were 
solely  made  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  clover  on  the 
land,  and  to  incorporate  with  a  portion  of  the  experimental 
field  the  manurial  constituents  of  a  definite  quantity  of 
decorticated  cotton-cake,  a  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  with 
another  part  those  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  Indian-cornmeal,  a 
food  poor  in  nitrogen.  But  although  their  object  was  not  to 
experiment  on  the  best  mode  of  fattening  sheep  on  clover,  they 
nevertheless  incidentally  reveal  a  few  facts  of  more  or  less 
interest  and  value  to  feeders  of  stock. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe,  the  periodical  weighings 
of  the  forty  sheep  on  the  clover-field  clearly  show  the  impolicy 
of  keeping  stock  on  too  scanty  an  allowance  of  food,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  they  show  the  superiority  of  decorticated  cotton- 
cake  as  a  food  for  sheep  when  it  is  given  to  them  judiciously. 
Sheep  fed  upon  cotton-cake  and  grass  or  clover,  I  may  say  in 
passing,  should  always  be  supplied  with  fresh  water. 

The  sheep  which  consumed  about  J  lb.  of  decorticated  cotton- 
cake,  it  will  have  been  seen,  increased  in  weight  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  fed  upon  a  similar  allowance  of  maize-meal, 
and  did  remarkably  well ;  for  the  ten  sheep  on  plot  1  gained 
in  weight  433|  lbs.  in  eighty-three  days,  not  taking  into 
account  the  clipped  wool,  whilst  in  the  same  period  the  ten 
sheep  fed  upon  maize-meal  as  an  additional  food  made  only 
351^  lbs.,  by  no  means  a  bad  increase,  but  still  not  nearly  so 
good  a  one  as  that  gained  by  the  consumption  of  decorticated 
cotton-cake.  By  the  consumption  of  about  ^  lb.  of  decorticated 
cotton-cake,  and  as  much  white  clover  as  they  would  eat,  the 
sheep  increased  on  an  average  of  rather  more  than  ^  lb.  per 
head  per  day. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  of 
decorticated  cotton-cake  on  the  land,  whilst  it  greatly  enriches 
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the  land  under  favourable  conditions,  abundantly  repays  the 
cost  of  the  cake  in  the  increased  production  of  animal  food. 

Rotation  No.  2. — Four  acres :  1877,  mangolds ;  1878,  barley ; 
1879,  seeds ;  1880,  wheat.     Again  mangolds  in  1881. 

The  dung  for  the  rotation  mangolds  was  made  by  eight 
bullocks,  two  of  which,  in  addition  to  mangolds  and  straw- 
chaff,  consumed  1000  lbs.  of  decorticated  cotton-cake,  two 
others  1000  lbs.  of  maize-meal  as  an  additional  food ;  the  four 
remaining  bullocks  were  fed  upon  mangolds  and  straw-chafi 
only.  The  dung,  which  was  in  a  fairly  rotten  state,  was  put  on 
plots  1  and  2  on  the  2nd  of  May;  the  mineral  manures  on 
plots  3  and  4  were  sown  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  the  nitrate  of 
soda  was  sown  around  the  mangolds  on  the  5th  of  July,  after 
they  had  been  singled  and  been  well  established  on  the  soil. 

The  mangold-seed — Gibbs's  improved  Orange  Globe — was 
drilled  in  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  came  up  well.  A  few  gaps 
in  the  drills  were  filled  up  by  transplanting,  which,  being  done 
when  the  soil  was  in  a  moist  condition,  succeeded  perfectly 
well,  and  a  beautifully  regular  plant  was  obtained  on  all  four 
acres. 

Between  the  25th  and  28th  of  October  the  roots  were  taken 
up,  topped  and  tailed,  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  four  acres, 
bulbs  and  tops,  were  weighed  on  the  31st  of  October,  when 
the  results  shown  in  the  Table  on  next  page  were  obtained. 

A  glance  at  this  tabular  statement  shows  that  the  heaviest 
crop  was  obtained  on  plot  3,  manured  with  mineral  manures 
equivalent  to  the  mineral  fertilising  constituents  in  1000  lbs. 
of  decorticated  cotton-cake,  and  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  in 
that  quantity  of  cake. 

The  cotton-cake-dung  applied  to  plot  1  produced  the  next 
best  crop,  and  in  the  two  remaining  plots  the  difference  in 
the  weight  of  the  roots  was  but  trifling. 

Altogether  the  mangold-crop  in  1881  was  very  satisfactory 
on  all  four  acres. 

Rotation  No.  3.— 1878,  seeds;  1879,  wheat;  1880,  roots; 
1881,  barley. 

Barley^  1881. — The  mangolds  grown  in  1880,  were  fed-off  on 
the  field  by  sheep  early  in  spring ;  the  land  was  ploughed  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  barley  drilled  in  on  the  21st  of 
April.  Dutch  clover-seed  was  sown  between  the  barley  on  the 
26th  of  May. 

No  manure  was  applied  to  plots  1,  2,  and  4.  On  plot  3  the 
barley  was  top-dressed  on  the  27th  of  May  with  124  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  containing  one-third  as  much  nitrogen  as  the 
manure  found  in  1000  lbs.  of  decorticated  cotton-cake. 
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Table  III. — ^Pboduob  of  Mangolds,  1881  (Rotation,  No.  2), 

AFTEB  Wheat. 


Plots 
of  One 
Acre. 


[With  dung,  made  from  1350  lbs.  straw] 
as  litter;  5000  lbs.  mangolds;  1250 1 
lbs.  wheat-straw  chaff,  and  1000  lbs.  | 
decorticated  cotton-cake 

[With  dung,  made  from  1350  lbs.  straw ^ 
as  litter;  5000  lbs.  mangolds ;  12501 
lbs.  wheatHstraw  chaff,  and  1000  lba.| 
of  maize-meal j 

With  dung,  made  from  1350  lbs.  straw' 
as  litter;  5000  lbs.  mangolds;  1250 
lbs.  wheat-straw  chaff;  and  artifi- 
cial manure,  containing  two-thirds 
as  much  nitrogen,  and  the  other 
constituents,  of  the  manure  from 
1000  lbs.  decorticated  cotton-cake  ; ' 
namely,  248  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
100  Ids.  of  bone-ash  (made  into 
superohosphate),  62^  lbs.  sulphate  of 
potash  and  65  lbs.  sulphate  of  mag- 


Pboducb  pbb  Aobb. 


Boota. 


tons.  cwt.  qre.  lbs. 


22      5    0  23 


21    14    0  17 


nesia 


24      7    0  18 


Leaves. 


tons.  cwt.  qra.  Ibs^ 


3    12    2  24 


3    12    0  15 


IVith  dung,  made  from  1350  lbs.  straw' 
as  litter ;  5000  lbs.  mangolds ;  1250 
lbs.  wheat-straw  chaff;  and  artificial 
manure,  containing  as  much  nitro- 
gen, and  other  constituents,  as  the 
manure  from  1000  lbs.  maize-meal ; 
namely,  80  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  16} 
lbs.  bone-ash  (made  into  superphos- 
phate), 7  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
11  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia  .. 


4      0    8  25 


21    13    2    0 


3    16    0    6 


Owing  to  dry  weather  the  barley  came  up  rather  unevenly , 
but  the  plant  filled  up  well  subsequently  after  a  good  shower  of 
rain. 

The  barley  was  cut  on  plots  2,  3,  and  4  on  the  31st  of 
August,  on  plot  1  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  threshed  on  the 
12th  of  October,  when  the  straw  and  chaff  were  weighed  in  the 
field,  and  the  corn  kept  in  labelled  bag^  in  the  granary.  It  was 
winnowed,  weighed,  and  measured,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1881,  and  the  results  embodied  in  the  Table  opposite  were 
obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  good  crop  of  barley  was  produced  on  all 
the  four  acres,  and  that  the  produce  in  com  showed  only  small 
differences  on  the   several   plots.      The  barley  weighed  from 
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1  to  2  lbs.  less  per  bushel  than  the  barley  in  Rotation  No.  1 
in  the  preceding  year.     On  plot  3,  top-dressed  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  the  greatest  weight  of  straw  was  produced^  and  on  plot  1 
(cotton-cake  plot)  also  more  straw,  but  not  more  com  than  on 
the  two  remaining  plots  was  obtained. 

Rotation  No.  4. — Four  acres ;  1878,  mangolds ;  1879,  barley ; 
1880,  seeds ;  1881,  wheat. 

Wheat^  1881. — The  seeds  were  fed  in  1880  by  sheep,  which 
were  taken  oiF  the  land  on  the  1st  of  October,  when  it  was 
ploughed  up  and  got  ready  for  wheat-sowing.  Browick  wheat, 
at  the  rate  of  8  pecks  per  acre,  was  drilled  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1880.  The  mineral  manures  were  sown  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1881,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing  on  the  30th  of  March,  1881.  The  wheat  was  well 
above  ground  on  the  11th  of  November.  It  was  cut  on  the 
10th  of  August,  stacked  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  threshed  out 
in  the  field  on  the  11th  of  October.  The  straw  and  chaff  were 
weighed  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  threshing,  and  the  com  was 
kept  in  labelled  bags  in  the  granary  until  the  19th  of  October, 
and  weighed  and  measured  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  October, 
when  the  results  shown  in  the  Table  opposite  were  obtained. 

The  wheat-crop  on  all  four  acres  was  strong  and  luxuriant 
throughout  the  season. 

In  plots  3  and  4,  especially  plot  3,  dressed  with  the  larger 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  colour  was  darker  green  in  spring 
than  on  the  two  other  plots,  and  towards  harvest  the  straw 
appeared  somewhat  stronger  on  plots  3  and  4,  than  on  the  two 
remaining  acres. 

On  all  four  acres  the  straw  was  very  strong  and  healthy,  and 
the  actual  weighings  when  the  wheat  was  threshed  out  showed 
that  on  plot  3,  dressed  with  the  large  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
6  cwts.  more  straw  was  obtained  than  on  the  cotton-cake  and 
maize  plots ;  and  on  plot  4,  top-dressed  with  the  smaller  pro- 
portion of  nitrate  of  soda,  about  6  cwts.  more  straw  was  produced 
than  on  plots  1  and  2. 

The  differences  in  the  yield  of  corn  on  the  four  acres,  it  will 
be  noticed,  were  but  trifling.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  was 
good ;  on  three  of  the  four  acres  it  weighed  60  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  on  plot  3,  which  gave  the  largest  produce  of  straw,  and  a 
little  more  corn,  the  wheat  weighed  59  J  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Taking  head  and  tail  wheat  together. 

Plot  1  produced  56*4  bushels  of  wheat. 
99     2         „         57*4  „ 

„     3         „         58-9  „ 

„     4         „         55*o  ^  „ 

In  1880  the  wheat  crop  on  Rotation  No.  2,  in  the  same  field, 
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manured  and  otherwise  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
wheat  in  Rotation  No.  4  in  1881,  yielded  on 

Plot  1 — 21'2  bushels  of  head-wheat,  weighing  only  51  lbs., 
per  bushel,  and  1*5  bushels  of  tail- wheat. 

Plot  2 — 24*1  bushelsof  head-wheat,  weighing  51  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  2*1  bushels  of  tail- wheat. 

Plot  3 — 20  bushels  of  head- wheat,  weighing  51  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  1*9  bushels  of  tail-wheat. 

Plot  4 — 23*5  bushels  of  head-wheat,  weighing  51*8  lbs.  per 
bushel,  and  1*6  bushels  of  tail-wheat. 

1880,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
turned  out  one  of  the  worst  corn-growing  seasons  which  we 
have  had  for  many  years  past.  The  weather  was  cold,  and 
much  rain  fell  towards  harvest-time,  and  the  wheat-crop  had 
not  a  fair  chance  of  properly  ripening ;  the  wheat  in  conse- 
quence yielded  badly,  and  produced  a  miserable  sample. 

In  1881,  on  the  contrary,  we  had  fine  and  genial  weather  in 
the  spring,  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  cut  the  wheat  in  a  well-matured  condition 
before  the  continuous  rains  towards  the  end  of  August  set  in, 
and  in  many  places  did  serious  injury  to  the  corn-harvest. 

The  experimental  field  is  by  no  means  strong  wheat- 
land,  but  rather  a  light  good  barley-soil.  Nevertheless  it 
yielded  in  1881  fully  7  qrs.  of  good  wheat,  and  over  2  tons  of 
clean  and  fine  straw.  This  successful  result  I  am  inclined  to 
ascribe  mainly  to  the  more  favourable  season  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  one,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  wheat-crop 
of  1881  was  sown  a  month  earlier  than  in  1880,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  November  had  made  its  appearance  above  ground ; 
whilst  in  1880  the  seed  remained  under  ground  for  more  than 
2^  months  before  it  pushed  through  the  soil.  The  wheat  in 
1881  thus  had  a  start  of  fully  three  months  over  that  of  1880, 
and  this  circumstance  no  doubt  went  far  to  explain  the  successful 
yield  of  the  wheat-crop  last  year,  and  the  failure  of  the  preceding 
year. 


XII. — Field  Experiments  on  Swedish  Turnips  with  Soluble  and 
finely   ground    Phosphatic   Fertilisers.     By    Dr.   Augtistus 
VOELCKER,  F.R.S. 

In  1880  a  number  of  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  phos- 
phatic manures  were  tried  at  Crawley  Mill  Farm,  Woburn,  in 
Warren-field,  on  rather  retentive  soil,  containing  more  clay 
than  any  of  the  other  fields  at  Crawley.  It  appeared  to  me 
desirable  to  try  in  1881  similar  experiments  on  some  of  our 
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light  land,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Lansome-field,  the  only  one 
which  was  available  and  at  all  suitable,  was  selected.  In  this 
field  the  varieties  of  wheat  which  were  entered  for  the  Society's 

;rize-wheat  competition  were  grown  in  the  preceding  year, 
^he  soil  in  this  field  is  a  light  and  deep  sandy  soil,  containing 
but  little  lime  and  alumina,  and  a  good  deal  of  oxide  of  iron, 
especially  in  the  subsoil. 

Neither  was  the  field  as  level  nor  as  uniform  in  its  general 
character  as  I  could  have  wished.  Taking  the  most  level  por- 
tion of  the  field  towards  the  centre,  4  acres,  exclusive  of  the 
pathway  between  each  plot,  were  set  aside  for  experimental 
purposes. 

The  land  was  very  foul  when  it  was  taken  in  hand ;  but  by 
dint  of  much  labour  in  forking  out  couch-grass  and  killing 
surface-weeds,  it  was  got  quite  clean,  and  there  was  an  excellent 
seed-bed  for  the  turnips  when  the  seed  was  drilled  in. 

Elach  experimental  plot  occupied  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  separated  from  the  next  by  a  path  of  2^  feet  in  width, 
and  there  were  altogether  16  quarter-acre  plots. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  way  in  which  the  several 
quarter-acre  plots  were  treated  as  regards  manure,  the  cost  of 
each  kind  of  manure  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  the  application 
per  acre. 


Plots. 

Manures  Used. 

Quantity  of 

Mannre 

per  Acre. 

Coetof 

Manure  per 

Ton. 

Cost  of  Manure  per 
Acre. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

No  manure 

Finely  ground  coprolites   . . 

Dissolved  coprolites 

TBedonda  phosphate   (phosphate^ 
\    of  alumina  and  iron)              . .  / 

Precipitated  phosphate  of  lime . . 

Bone-meal  (made  from  raw  bones) 

Dissolved  bones 

fDissolTed  coprolites 

\    and  Peruvian  g^no 

•  • 

5  cwts. 
5  cwts. 

5  cwts. 

4  owts. 
3  cwts. 
3  cwts. 
3  owts. 
2|cwts. 

£    S. 

•  • 
4    0 

4  0 

3  10 

5  0 
7  10 

6  10 

4  0 
12  10 

£    s.   d. 

10    0 
10    0 

0  17    6 

10    0 
12    6 
0  19    6 

3U!  3d.]  *^-  ^- 

These  experiments  were  made  in  duplicate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  scheme  we  have  two  kinds  of 
finely  ground  phosphates,  namely,  ground  coprolites,  consisting 
mainly  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  some  carbonate  of  lime ;  and 
Redonda  phosphate,  a  mineral  phosphate,  consisting  for  the 
greater  part  of  hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina,  with  some  phos- 
phate of  iron. 

Both  were  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
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In  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  we  have  a  phosphatic  fer<- 
tiliser  in  a  more  minutely  divided  condition  than  in  finely 
ground  coprolites  or  Redonda  phosphate.  Like  these  minerals, 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lime,  although  derived  from  bone, 
practically  speaking  contains  no  organic  matter  or  nitrogen  in 
any  form. 

In  bone-meal,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  is  associated  with 
nitrogenous  organic  matter;  and  in  dissolved  bones,  soluble 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  more  or  less  insoluble  phosphate 
of  lime  and  gypsum,  is  associated  with  nitrogenous  organic 
matter.  The  guano,  bone-meal,  dissolved  bones,  and  precipi- 
tated phosphate  of  lime,  used  in  1881,  were  portions  left  over 
from  last  year's  experiments;  and  having  been  kept  in  bags 
under  cover,  may  be  assimied  to  be  of  the  same  quality  and 
composition  as  manures  of  the  same  name  which  were  used 
in  the  swede  experiments  on  Warren-field  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  ground  coprolites,  dissolved  coprolites,  and  Redonda 
phosphate  were  taken  from  fresh  supplies. 

For  ground  coprolites  we  had  to  pay  16«.  more  per  ton  than 
in  the  preceding  year ;  and  for  dissolved  coprolites  \0s,  less,  the 
price  of  both  being  4/.  per  ton.  The  price  of  Redonda  phos- 
phate in  1880  was  2Z.  2s,  per  ton,  whereas  in  1881  we  )i&d  to 
give  3/.  10^.  for  it.  The  last  supply,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  appended  analysis,  was  richer  in  phosphoric  acid  than 
the  Redonda  phosphate  which  we  bought  in  the  preceding 
year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano  and 
superphosphate,  which  was  applied  to  plot  8  at  an  expense  of 
2Z.  3^.  Zd.  per  acre,  the  cost  of  the  remaining  fertilisers  varied 
from  17^.  6(f.  to  22«.  Qd,  per  acre.  In  most  instances  the  cost 
of  manures  was  11,  per  acre. 

The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  arrangement  of 
the  16  quarter-acre  plots. 

The  artificial  manures  were  applied  to  the  land  on  the  10th 
and  11th  of  June,  and  the  seed  (Gibbs's  Selected  Purple-top 
Swedes)  was  drilled  in  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  June.  The 
distance  between  the  rows  was  22  inches. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  seed  germinated,  and 
in  about  three  weeks  the  plants  were  big  enough  to  be 
singled.  There  was  a  regular  plant  on  all  the  16  experimental 
plots. 

The  swedes  manured  with  dissolved  coprolites  had  slightly 
the  start  over  the  others. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  when  I  inspected  the  swedes,  those 
manured  with  dissolved  coprolites  were  stronger  than  diose  on 
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WoBDBii  Boot  ExysKoateia  in  188L  in  Lahboiik  Fikld,  Crop  Swidish 
TcBifim  (Gibbs'b  Sili^tkd  Fdkple-cdf),  each  Plot  ^  of  an  Aobb, 
separated  from  the  rest  by  paths  2^  feet  in  width. 
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the  plot  manured  with  ground  coprolites.  Not  much  difference 
could  be  noticed  between  the  roots  manured  with  dissolved 
coprolites  and  those  treated  with  dissolved  bones.  In  plots  8  A 
and  B  (manured  with  guano  and  superphosphate)  the  swedes 
had  larger  tops  than  the  rest. 

With  these  exceptions  there  was  very  little  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  swedes  on  the  several  plots.  On 
closer  examination,  however,  I  noticed  that  on  the  unmanured 
plot  1  in  Section  A,  a  good  many  swedes  were  attacked  by 
anbury,  and  that  in  Section  B,  plot  d  (manured  with  precipi- 
tated phosphate  of  lime),  many  roots  also  were  diseased  and 
attacked  by  anbury. 

The  swedes  grew  steadily  without  a  check  throughout  the 
summer,  and  were  quite  ripe  by  the  7th  of  October.  They  were 
pulled  on  the  7th  of  October  and  following  days,  topped  and 
tailed,  and  the  whole  produce  of  each  quarter-acre  plot  was 
weighed,  the  results  incorporated  in  the  following  Table  being 
obtained : — 

y2 
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Table  I. — ^Wkioht  of  Topped  and  Tailed  Swedes  and  of  Leaves 
grown  on  each  Experimental  Quabteb-Agbe  Plot  in  Lamsoub 
Field,  1881. 


Plot  1  A 

iB 


»> 


Plot  2  A 
2b 


»> 


Plot  3  A 
8b 


» 


Plot  4  A 
„   4b 

Plot  5  A 
„    5b 

Plot  6  A 
„    6b 

Plot  7  A 
.,    7  b 

Plot  8  A 
n    8b 


No  manure 


Ground  ooprolites 
DlBsolved  coprolites  .. 
Redonda  phosphate  .. 
Precipitated  phospliate 
Bone-meal 


lieAves. 


I 

{ 

( 

{ 

(! 

{ 

( 

Superphosphate  and  Peruvian  guano  | 


tons.  cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 


4 
5 

6 
6 

6 

7 


12  2    25 

8  18 

10  0    19 

8  0      2 


12 
1 


C  8 

6  18 

5  12 

5  5 


1 
2 

1 
1 

3 
3 


1 
11 

18 
15 

5 

4 


Dissolved  hones 


6 

2 

3 

8 

6 

8 

0 

26 

6 

13 

0 

7 

6 

14 

0 

10 

6 

9 

2 

23 

7 

0 

2 

15 

cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 
11    3    27i 
11    3      5 


11 
11 

11 
11 

6 
9 


1 
3 

1 
2 

2 

2 


13 
21 

0 
6 

17 
0 


11    0    16 


10  3  1 
9  2  11 

12  2  10 

11  0  16 

13  1  17 
13  8  8 


The  next  Table  shows  the  weight  of  topped  and  tailed  swedes, 
and  the  weight  of  leaves  of  each  plot  calculated  per  acre,  the 
average  produce  of  the  duplicate  plots  per  acre,  the  increase  of 
each  plot  per  acre  over  the  average  produce  of  the  unmanured 
plots,  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  manure  used,  and  the  cost  of 
the  manure  per  acre. 

On  plot  5  B  (manured  with  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime), 
as  stated  already,  a  good  many  of  the  swedes  were  diseased, 
which  partly  explains  the  comparatively  small  crop  on  this  plot. 
Moreover,  this  plot  was  on  naturally  weak  ground,  for  it  was 
the  spot  where  in  the  preceding  year  the  wheat  stood  very  thin. 
The  differences  in  the  weight  of  the  swedes  in  the  duplicate 
experiments  in  some  instances  amount  to  over  3^  tons  per  acre, 
and  in  others  to  from  1  to  2  tons,  roughly  speaking.  They  are 
<lue,  no  doubt,  to  the  unequal  character  of  the  soil  in  the  experi- 
mental field,  and  not  to  any  gaps  in  the  rows ;  for  the  swedes  on 
all  plots  were  remarkably  even,  with  hardly  any  blanks. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  preceding  tabulated  results, 
amongst  other  particulars,  shows  : — 

1.  That  the  average  produce  of  the  two  unmanured  plots  1 A 
and  1b  amounted  to  19  tons  12  cwts.  and  10  lbs.  of  dean 
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roots,  which  is  a  large  produce,  considering  the  light  sandy 
character  of  the  soil  of  the  experimental  field. 

2.  That  5  cwts.  of  dissolved  coprolites  per  acre  on  an  average 
produced  1  ton  11  cwts.  1  qr.  and  10  lbs.  more  swedes  than  the 
same  quantity  of  finely  ground  coprolites.  The  cost  of  the 
manure  in  both  instances  was  1/.  per  acre.  The  increase  over 
the  unmanured  plots,  due  to  the  application  of  mineral  super- 
phosphate, amounted  to  7  tons  5  cwts.  2  qrs.  and  14  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  other  manure,  not  even  the  mixture  of 
superphosphate  and  Peruvian  guano,  costing  rather  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  dissolved  coprolites  applied  to  plot  3,  pro- 
duced so  large  an  increase.  On  the  light  soil  of  Lansome-field, 
mineral  superphosphate  on  plot  3  in  Section  A  produced  27  tons 
9  cwts.  and  4  lbs.  of  clean  swedes,  topped  and  tailed ;  and  on 
the  duplicate  plot  28  tons  6  cwts.  1  qr.  and  16  lbs. ;  or  an 
average  of  27  tons  7  cwts.  2  qrs.  and  24  lbs. 

3.  That  finely  ground  coprolites  on  an  average  gave  an  in- 
crease of  6  tons  4  cwts.  1  qr.  and  7  lbs.  of  clean  swedes  over 
the  average  yield  of  the  two  unmanured  plots. 

4.  That  Redonda  phosphate  (hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina 
and  iron)  increased  the  swede-crop  by  7  tons  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  on 
an  average.  Redonda  phosphate  gave  nearly  1  ton  more  roots 
than  ground  Cambridge  coprolites. 

5.  That  in  these  trials  ground  coprolites  gave  a  larger  in- 
crease than  bone-meal,  but  less  than  dissolved  bones. 

6.  That  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  in  this  year's  experi- 
ments gave  disappointing  results.  On  plot  5  B,  as  stated  already, 
many  roots  were  attacked  by  anbury,  which,  no  doubt,  told  on  the 
weight  of  roots ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  produce  on 
plot  5  in  Section  A  was  smaller  than  on  any  of  the  other 
manured  plots.  In  similar  trials  in  Warren-field  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime  last  year  was  used  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  I  cannot  therefore  explain  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of 
this  phosphatic  material  upon  the  swede-crop  in  Lansome-field. 

7.  That  the  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano  and  superphosphate 
had  a  less  favourable  effect  upon  the  swede-crop  on  the  light 
soil  of  Lansome-field  than  on  the  stronger  soil  of  Warren-field 
in  the  preceding  year. 

It  will  be  further  noticed  that  the  weight  of  leaves  on  plots  A  8 
and  B  8  (manured  with  guano  and  superphosphate)  was  greater 
than  on  any  of  the  remaining  experimental  plots. 

The  effect  of  the  nitrogen  in  guano  on  the  light  soil  of 
Lansome-field  appears  to  have  been  to  favour  too  much  the 
production  of  large  tops,  without  a  corresponding  advantage  to 
the  development  of  the  bulbs. 

I  append  analyses  of  the  artificial  manures  which  were  used 
in  these  experiments. 
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Cau^poritkn  of  a  Sample  of  Peruvian  Chtano  wed  in  Swede  Experifnemte 

at  Wdimm. 

Moisture 19'10 

'^Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts   ••      ..  36*65 

Phosphate  oflime 26*13 

tAlkaline  salts 13'32 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       4*80 

100-00 

^Containing  nitrogen 8*90 

Equal  to  ammonia 10*81 

fContaining  phosphoric  acid        4*42 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime        . .  9  *  65 

Total  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid       ..  16*89 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime        ..  35*78 

The  Guano  was  a  superior  genuine  Peruvian  Guano. 

Compceition  of  a  Sample  of  finely  ground  Cambridge  Coprolitea  used  in 

the  Swede  Expeiimenta  at  Wobum, 

AVater  and  a  little  organic  matter 4*93 

♦Phosphoric  acid ..     26*28 

Lime         44*55 

Oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  fluonne,)  17.40 

carbonic  acid,  &c ) 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter      6*82 

100*00 
♦Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime    ••      «^.      57*37 

Composition  of  a  Sample  of  Dissolved  Cambridge  Coprolites  used  in  the 

Swede  Experiments  at  Wobum, 

Moisture 8*96 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination    ..       9*63 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  lime  17*80 

Equal   to   tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  (^^^l/oy-gyN 

phosphate)  rendered  soluble  by  acid  ..      .,  J^  ^ 

Insoluble  phosphates        7*80 

Sulphate  of  lime       I  49 '46 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia       | 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       6*45 

100-00 

Composition  of  a  Sample  of  fine  Bone  Meal  used  in  the  Swede 

Experiments  at  Wchum, 

Moisture 9*01 

♦Organic  matter         30*29 

Phosphate  of  lime 51*15 

Carbonate  of   lime,  magnesia  and    alkaline)     q^qa 
saito       ••      ••      ••      ••      ••      ••      ••      ••  J 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       1*54 

100*00 

♦Containing  nitrog^en 3*54 

Equal  to  anunonia 4*29 


M 
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Comporition  of  a  Sample  of  Dissolved  Bone  Meal  used  in  the  Swede 

Experiments  at  Wobum. 

Moisture 6*20 

^Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination     ..     31*50 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  lime  14*72 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  (^^^^l/'oa-osi 
phosphate)  rendered  soluble  by  acid ,.      ..  )^  ^ 

Insoluble  phosphates       15*69 

Sulphate  of  lime      I  27 '"4 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia )         ' 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       4*15 

100*00 

^Containing  nitrogen 2*52 

Equal  to  ammonia 3*06 

Compositif/n  of  a  Sample  of  Bedonda  Phosphate  used  in  ihe  Swede 

Experiments  at  Wobum, 

Loss  on  heating       15*06 

♦Phosphoric  acid        23*91 

Lime Traces 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina      22*84 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       38*19 

100*00 
♦Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  ..      ..       52*19 

Composition  of  a  Sample  of  Precipitated  Phosphates  from  a  ilfafiti- 
factwrer  of  Olue  in  Cheshire^  at  5Z.  per  ton. 

Moisture 28*75 

Water  of  combination  and  a  little  organic)  Q,on 

matter ) 

♦Phosphoric  acid      31*44 

Lime        29*80 

Magnesia,  &c 1*76 

100*00 
♦Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime     . .      • .       68  *  63 


XIII. — Experiments  in  Warren  Fieldy  Crawley^Mill  Farm^ 
Woburnj  on  the  Manurial  Value  of  various  PhospfuUic  Fertilisers. 
By  Dr.  AUGUSTUS  Voelckeb,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Chemist 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

In  Part  I.  vol.  xvii.  of  this  *  Journal,'  an  account  of  experiments 
on  Swedish  turnips  was  given.  These  were  instituted  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  experimentally,  on  a  suflBciently  ex- 
tended scale,  the  comparative  manuring  properties  of  nnelj 
ground  coprolites  and  other  mineral  phosphates  and  phosphatic 
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fertilisers,  in  which  the  phosphates  for  the  greater  part  are 
actually  soluble  in  water. 

In  order  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  referring  to  this 
volume,  the  diagram  on  p.  330  has  been  transcribed,  which  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  the  manures  which 
were  employed  in  raising  a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips  on  the 
6  acres  under  experiment,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
experimental  plots,  each  plot  occupying  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 

The  whole  of  the  swede  crop,  varying  in  the  different  experi- 
ments from  18  tons  to  26^  tons,  in  round  numbers,  was  carted 
off  the  land  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  no  further  manure  of 
any  kind  will  be  applied  to  any  of  the  24  quarter-acre  plots  in 
the  course  of  the  four  years'  ordinary  rotation. 

A  good  seed-bed  ^having  been  procured  by  suitable  cultiva- 
tion, the  barley  was  drilled  in  on  the  six  acres  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  April,  1881,  and  red  clover-seed  was  drilled  between  the 
barley  on  the  28th  of  May. 

In  July  the  barley  in  Warrcn-field,  on  the  end  part  of 
Section  A  farthest  away  from  the  roadway,  looked  rather  thin 
on  the  dung-plots  Nos.  8, 9,  and  10.  As  far  as  could  be  judged, 
the  barley  was  injured  on  those  plots  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
third.  The  injury  was  due  partly  to  the  damage  done  by  wire- 
worms  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  partly  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  land  where  the  barley  was  damaged  is  rather 
low  and  had  been  flooded  a  good  deal  during  the  two  previous 
years.  The  clover  also  did  not  look  so  healthy  on  these  wet 
places  as  in  other  parts  of  the  field.  On  the  2nd  of  August  I 
took  the  following  notes  on  the  spot. 

In  Section  A,  plot  1  (ground  coprolites),  the  barley  was 
decidedly  thinner  and  less  luxuriant  than  on  plot  2,  manured 
with  dissolved  coprolites.  On  plot  2  the  barley  appeared 
rather  better  than  on  plots  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  On  plot  12  (guano 
and  dissolved  coprolites)  the  barley  appeared  not  much  better 
than  on  the  unmanured  plot  6. 

In  Section  B,  plot  1  (ground  coprolites),  barley  better  than  on 
plot  1  in  Section  A. 

Plot  2  (dissolved  coprolites),  barley  not  so  thick  as  on  the 
corresponding  plot  in  Section  A. 

No  great  apparent  difference  in  the  barley  on  plots  3,  4,  5, 
and  6. 

On  plot  7  (bone-meal),  the  barley  was  decidedly  better  than 
on  the  unmanured  plot  (6),  except  upon  a  patch  where  the  barley, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  was  very  light. 

On  plot  8  (dung,  20  tons  per  acre)  the  barley  was  visibly 
stronger  than  upon  all  other  plots. 

Plot  11  (chalk),  barley  rather  better  than  on  No.  12. 
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Harrest  began  on  the  6tli  of  September ;  the  barley  was  cat  oa 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  September,  18S1  ;  stnckt-d  on  the  8th, 
9tb,  and  10th  of  September  ;  threshed  out  on  the  17th  and  18th 
of  NoTember ;  and  the  corn  weighed  and  measured  on  the  22nd 
and  23rd  of  iVoveinb(.T,  when  the  results  embodied  in  the 
following  Table  were  obtained : 

FBOsnoK  of  Bablet  in  Wabkbv  Field  in  1881,  after  Swedes  in  1880. 
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The  plots  No.  1  in  Section  A,  and  No.  7  in  Section  B,  are  at 
the  end  of  the  field,  where  the  soil,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
is  clearly  less  productive  than  the  remainder  of  the  field. 

In  Section  A,  on  plot  1  (previous  swede  crop,  manured  with 
raw  coprolites)  the  yield  of  barley  amounted  only  to  31  bushels, 
whilst  the  duplicate  experiments  in  Section  B  produced  37 
bushels. 

It  would  evidently  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  produce  of 
plot  1  (ground  coprolites)  with  that  of  the  adjoining  plot  2 
(dissolved  coprolites),  which  gave  37  bushels  ;  nor  would  it  be 
proper  to  compare  the  produce  of  plot  1  in  Section  B  (ground 
coprolites)  with  that  of  plot  2  in  Section  B  (dissolved  coprolites), 
for  on  the  latter,  for  some  reason  or  other,  less  barley  was 
resmed  than  on  the  unmanured  plot. 

On  Section  B,  plot  7  (bone-meal),  it  will  be  seen,  produced 
only  32^  bushels  of  barley,  or  only  1^  bushels  more  than  was 
obtained  on  the  opposite  plot  1  (ground  coprolites),  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  land  at  the  end  of  the  field  where  these  two 
quarter-acres  are  situated  is  not  so  good  as  in  other  places,  for 
in  the  duplicate  plot  7  in  Section  A  (bone-meal  plot)  45  bushels 
were  g^own. 

In  future  experiments  the  plots  1a  and  7b  will,  I  fear, 
have  to  be  thrown  out  altogether. 

That  the  land  on  this  part  of  the  experimental  six  acres  is 
really  poorer  than  the  rest  of  the  field  is  also  proved  by  the 
results  of  the  previous  swede  crop. 

In  Section  A,  plot  1  (manured  with  ground  coprolites)  pro- 
duced 19  tons  3  cwts.  1  qr.  8  lbs.  of  clean  swedes  per  acre  (topped 
and  tailed),  whereas. 

In  Section  B,  the  ground  coprolites  produced  23  tons  1  cwt. 
3  qrs.  of  topped  and  tailed  clean  swedes. 

Again,  on  the  opposite  plot  7  in  Section  B,  manured  with 
bone-meal,  only  18  tons  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lbs.  of  topped  and  taile<^ 
roots  were  grown ;  and  on  the  duplicate  plot,  Section  A,  20  tons 
2  cwts.  2  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Eliminating  the  produce  on  plot  1,  Section  A,  and  of  plot  7, 
Section  B,  and  also  of  plot  2,  Section  B,  from  the  remainder  of 
the  experiments,  the  results  of  the  barley  trials  in  1881  show,-' 

1.  That  the  plot  upon  which  the  preceding  swede  crop  was 
manured  with  ground  coprolites  yielded  at  the  rate  of  37  bushels 
of  barley  per  acre,  weighing  50f  lbs.  per  bushel. 

2.  That  on  the  plot  manured  in  the  preceding  year  with 
dissolved  coprolites  43|-  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  were  grown, 
weighing  5  If  lbs.  per  bushel,  that  is  to  say  a  better  sample, 
weighing  1  lb.  more  per  bushel  than  on  the  land  previously 
manured  with  ground  coprolites.     Thus  6|  bushels  more  barley 
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per  acre  were  grown  on  the  plot  upon  which  mineral  superphos- 
phate (dissolved  coprolites)  had  been  applied  in  the  preceding 
year  to  turnips. 

3.  That  the  heaviest  crop  was  raised  on  the  land  which  in 
the  preceding  year  had  been  manured  with  20  tons  of  dung. 
The  average  produce  per  acre  of  the  two  dung-plots,  it  will  be 
seen,  amounted  to  51  bushels  of  barley,  weighing  52  lbs.  per 
bushel,  and  1  ton  13  cwts.  1  lb.  of  straw. 

4.  That  on  the  remaining  plots  the  produce  varied  from  40 
to  43  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  from  1  ton  5  cwts.  to  1  ton 
8  cwts.  of  straw. 

The  clover  sown  with  the  barley  came  up  well,  and  there  is  a 
good  plant  all  over  the  field. 


XIV. — AnniLal  Report  of  the  ContuUing  Chemist  for  1881. 

The  appended  summary  shows  that  during  the  twelve  months 
beginning  the  1st  of  December,  1880,  to  the  1st  of  December, 
1881,  1058  samples  were  sent  to  the  Laboratory  by  members 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Whilst  fewer  samples  of  superphosphates,  bone-dust,  compound 
artificial  manures  and  feeding-cakes  were  received  for  examina- 
tion, applications  for  analyses  of  soils,  and  reports  on  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties  and  the  best  means  of  raising 
their  productiveness,  have  been  more  numerous  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Complete  soil-analyses,  if  carefully  performed, 
involve  much  expenditure  of  time  and  delicate  analytical  work, 
which,  in  addition  to  ordinary  work,  has  occupied  myself  and 
assistants  fully  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  year,  when  over 
100  more  of  comparatively  simple  analyses  of  feeding-cakes 
were  made  than  during  the  last  twelve  months.  In  most 
instances  the  soil-analyses  were  accompanied  by  lengthy  reports 
on  the  manures  most  suitable  to  cereal  or  root-crops  intended 
to  be  grown,  the  course  of  cropping  suggested  on  particular 
soils,  and  generally  the  means  of  maintaining  or  increasing 
their  fertility  and  productive  powers.  In  the  course  of  last 
year  60  such  soil-reports  were  made  for  members  of  the  Society, 
or  26  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  which  is  a  larg^  and 
satisfactory  increase  over  former  years,  and  indicates  a  greater 
and  more  gratifying  appreciation  of  reports,  which  some  four  or 
five  years  ago  were  but  rarely  demanded  by  English  Agricul- 
turists. 

Inferior  Artificial  Manures  sold  under  wrong  names, — As  usual, 
a   number  of  inferior  artificial  manures  and   oilcakes  passed 
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through  my  hands  in  the  course  of  last  year,  which  were  worth 
much  less  than  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold.  I  would  also 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  artificial  manures  sometimes  are 
sold  under  wrong  names.  Thus,  steamed  bones,  or  the  refuse 
bones  of  glue  and  size  makers,  are  occasionally  sold  as  bone-dust 
at  the  full  price  at  which  raw  bone-dust  can  be  bought.  The 
purchaser  who  pays  the  full  price  for  :^-inch  raw  bones  or  raw 
bone-dust,  reasonably  expects  to  be  supplied  with  raw  bones, 
and  not  with  steamed  or  glue-makers'  refuse  bones  which  contain 
only  about  one-third  the  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  raw  bones, 
and  are  worth  fully  IZ.  less  per  ton  than  the  latter.  Again, 
purely  mineral  superphosphates  sometimes  are  sold  as  bone<- 
manures,  at  much  higher  prices  than  they  would  be  likely  to 
realise  if  they  were  sold  under  their  right  names. 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  mineral  superphosphate, 
being  made  from  fossil  bones,  may  be  called  a  bone-manure ;  but 
in  the  usual  sense  understood  this  term  implies  that  a  manure 
contains  either  raw,  or  boiled,  or  dissolved  bones,  and  it  is 
clearly  wrong  to  sell  a  purely  mineral  superphosphate  as  a  bone<- 
manure,  especially  if  it  is  not  a  first-class  superphosphate  and 
is  sold  at  an  extravagantly  high  price.  A  case  of  this  kind  was 
brought  under  my  notice  by  a  gentleman  who  bought  as  bone- 
manure,  at  6/.  10^.  per  ton,  a  mineral  superphosphate,  which,  on 
analysis,  had  the  following  composition : — 

Moisture 18'80 

Water  of  combination     8*81 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  lime 12 '59 

(Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  rendered) /|Q.,,t\ 

soluble  by  acid) J(l»  ^a; 

Insoluble  phosphates  (mineral)      • 9 '40 

Sulphate  of  lime,  &c 44*81 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       5 '59 

100-00 
Nitrogen • None. 

This  manure  would  have  been  dear  at  4/.  10^.  a  ton,  for  at 
that  price,  or  even  less,  good  mineral  superphosphate,  con- 
taining 25  to  26  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate,  can  be  readily 
bought. 

Artificial  Manures  sold  much  below  their  fair  market  value. — It 
does  not  often  happen  that  artificial  manures  are  sold  much 
below  their  real  value,  but  I  have  had  manures  sent  to  me  for 
analysis,  which,  according  to  their  composition,  could  not 
possibly  be  sold  legitimately,  even  without  profit,  at  the  prices 
at  which  I  was  informed  they  were  actually  sold. 

Thus,  not  long  ago,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  sent  me  two  samples,  one  of  which  was  described  as 
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nitrophosphate  and  the  other  as  bone-compound.  The  former 
was  sold  at  3Z.  15«.  per  ton,  and  the  latter  at  4Z.  hs.  per  ton. 
On  analysis  I  obtained  the  following  results  : — 


Nitropbospbote, 

Goat  £3  iSt. 

per  ton. 


Bone-Oompomid, 

Cost  £4  6<. 
p«r  Um. 


Ifc^flture        

^Organic  matter  and  water  of  combinatioQ 
Honobasio  phosphate  of  lime — 
(Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime     .. 

Rendered  solable  by  acid) 

Inaolnble  phosphates         

Sulphate  of  lime,  &c 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter        

*€kmtaining  nitrogen 

Eqiud  to  ammonia      


1215 
18-14 

17*62 
(27-59) 

9-65 
32*45 

9*99 


100-00 


1-42 
1-72 


1-07 
1-29 


I  am  at  loss  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  sell  two  such 
excellent  manures,  without  a  considerable  loss,  at  the  prices  at 
which  I  was  informed  they  were  sold.  It  appears  to  me  that 
either  the  manufacturers  of  these  manures  were  never  paid  for 
the  manures  by  the  dealer  who  sold  them  at  the  remarkably 
low  price  in  order  to  dispose  of  them  without  difficulty,  or  that, 
for  some  illegitimate  purpose  or  other,  small  quantities  of 
the  manures  were  prepared  of  very  superior  quality,  which  it 
was  not  intended  to  supply  to  the  general  public.  I  mention 
these  particulars  because,  occasionally,  a  fraudulent  use  is  made 
of  bond-fide  manure-analyses.  Buyers  of  manures  often  are 
satisfied  by  having  presented  to  them  the  analysis  and  favour- 
able report  of  a  respectable  chemist,  and  never  trouble  them- 
selves to  have  tested  on  delivery  the  manure  bought  on  the 
strength  of  such  an  analysis. 

The  only  real  safeguard  against  frauds  in  manure  dealings  is 
to  obtain  from  the  dealer,  in  the  first  place,  a  written  guarantee 
that  the  manure  ordered  shall  agree  in  quality  with  that  repre- 
sented by  the  analysis,  upon  the  strength  of  which  the  order  has 
been  given ;  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  draw  fair 
samples  of  the  bulk  on  delivery,  and  to  have  them  analysed  by 
a  competent  chemist,  who  will  be  readily  able  to  say  whether 
the  manure  is  equal  to  the  guaranteed  quality,  or  how  much  per 
ton  it  is  worth  less  than  the  price  which  the  buyer  agreed  to  give 
for  a  manure  of  a  definite  composition. 

I  fear  that  sometimes  farmers  are  suspicious  in  matters  where 
they  should  show  confidence,  and  incautious  in  dealings   in 
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which  the  display  of  good  business  habits  would  often  prevent 
losses.  This  want  of  business  habits  probably  explains  the  fact 
that  chemical  analyses,  so  well-calculated  to  g^ard  purchasers  of 
manures  against  losses  or  unfair  dealings,  are  sometimes  made- 
the  instruments  of  deception  on  the  part  of  manure-dealers. 

Advantage  of  buying  Artificial  Manures  by  Analysis, — The 
following  are  fresh  illustrations  of  numerous  other  cases  of  the 
advantage  of  buying  manures  by  analysis,  which  have  been 
brought  under  my  notice  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

A  member  of  the  Society  sent  me  three  samples  of  manure : 
one,  a  special  quality  of  dissolved  bones,  guaranteed  to  contain 
40  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and  2  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  price 
87.  7^.  &d,  per  ton,  subject  to  discount  for  cash ;  the  second 
sample  was  turnip  manure,  guaranteed  to  contain  20  to  21  per 
cent,  soluble  phosphate  and  2^  to  3  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  price 
8/.  per  ton,  less  discount  for  cash.  No.  3  was  a  sample  of 
Peruvian  guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  28  to  30  per  cent,  phos- 
phates and  12  per  cent,  ammonia,  price  14Z.  per  ton,  nett  cash. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  these  three  manures  : — 


Moisture       

^Oi^Dio  matter  and  water  of  combinatioii     ..     .. 

Monobadc  phosphate  of  lime 

Eqtial  to  tribosic  phosphate  of  lime  (bone  phos-) 

phatej)  rendered  soluble  by  acid / 

Insoluble  phosphates         

Sulphate  of  lime        \ 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia  ' / 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter        


^Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia 


Special 

DiBsolved 

Bones. 


9-20 

28-76 

7-99 

(12-5) 

19-01 

82-74 

2  30 


100*00 


2-24 
2-72 


Turnip 
Manure. 


12-40 
20-58 
13-34 

(20-89) 
7-24 

41-43 
5-01 


100*00 


1-52 
1-84 


Feruman  Quano, 

Moisture 6*30 

^Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts 27*05 

Phosphate  of  lime 16*05 

t Alkaline  salts 13'06 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       37*54 


^Containing  nitrogen        

Equal  to  ammonia 

fContaining  phosphoric  acid    .. 
Equal  to  tribasio  phosphate  of  lime 
Total  percentage  of  phosphoric  add 
Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 


•  • 


•• 


100-00 

6-33 
7-69; 
2-42 
5-28 
9-77 
21*83 
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The  special  dissolved  bones  thus  showed  a  deficiency  of  8^ 
per  cent,  of  phosphates,  for  which  deficiency  I  recommended 
the  buyer  to  deduct  175.  per  ton. 

The  turnip  manure  showed  a  deficiency  of  ammonia,  for 
which  an  allowance  of  12s.  per  ton  was  claimed ;  and  the 
Peruvian  guano  turned  out  both  deficient  in  phosphates  and  in 
ammonia  ;  the  deficiency  in  phosphates  amounted  to  7  per  cent, 
and  that  in  ammonia  to  44^  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
guano  was  worth  41.  15s.  6a.  less  per  ton  than  that  represented 
in  the  analysis  by  which  it  was  bought. 

Peruvian  Giuino.  —  In  the  Annual  Chemical  Reports  for 
1879  and  for  1880,  I  directed  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  commercial  transactions  in  guano  are  carried 
on.  Peruvian  guano,  as  is  well  known,  is  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment contractors  or  agents,  at  prices  varying  with  the  compo- 
sition and  quality  as  ascertained  by  the  analysis  of  fairly  drawn 
samples  of  each  cargo  on  arrival  in  this  country.  Reference 
has  been  made  in  former  reports  to  the  practice  of  unscrupulous 
manure  dealers  in  selling  Peruvian  guano  of  inferior  quality  at 
the  top  price  at  which  high  quality  guano  is  usually  sold. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  similar  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  within  the  last  twelve  months,  this  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  abandoned,  but  rather  to  have  increased ; 
and,  moreover,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  fraudulent  use  is 
sometimes  made  of  official  analyses  of  cargoes  of  guano  of 
good  quality,  and  that  inferior  guanos  are  sold  to  farmers  on 
the  strength  of  analyses  which  refer  to  superior  cargoes,  and 
not  to  the  inferior  guanos  from  which  the  buyer  has  been 
supplied.  It  will  not  be  amiss  for  me,  therefore,  to  refer  once 
more  in  this  Report  to  the  prevalence  of  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  trade  in  Peruvian  guano. 

The  composition  of  11  samples  of  Peruvian  guano  which 
have  lately  been  analysed  by  me  is  shown  in  the  Table  on 
page  338. 

The  guano  marked  No.  1  was  sold  at  13/.  15^.  a  ton,  which 
is  a  high  price  for  a  guano  represented  to  contain  8*86  per  cent, 
of  ammonia  and  33*81  per  cent,  of  phosphates,  but  which,  on 
analysis,  was  found  to  contain  only  6'73  per  cent,  and  was 
worth  305.  less  per  ton  than  the  guano  represented  in  the  official 
analysis. 

No.  2  was  sold  in  Liverpool  at  121.  5s.  a  ton ;  but  as  it  con- 
tained only  6^  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  it  was  not  worth  more  at 
Liverpool  than  about  9Z.  IO5.  a  ton. 

No.  3  was  sold  at  13/.  IO5.  a  ton,  although  it  contained  only 
8^  per  cent  of  ammonia.    11/.  a  ton  is  about  its  true  value. 

No.  4  sample,  although  really  a  better  guano  than  No.  3,  was 

VOL.   XVIII.— 8.  S.  Z 
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sold  at  12/.  15^.,  or  lbs,  less  than  No.  3 ;  whj  the  better  gaano 
should  have  been  sold  at  \bs.  less  per  ton  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand ;  No.  4,  however,  was  too  dear  at  12/.  lbs,  a  ton. 

No.  5,  sold  at  12/.  a  ton  (cash),  was  not  worth  more  than  about 
10/.  a  ton. 

No.  6,  represented  as  a  first-class  guano,  was  sold  at  13/.  10^. 
per  ton  ;  but  in  my  judgment  it  was  not  worth  more  than  about 
12/.  per  ton. 

No.  7  is  a  good  guano,  but  too  dear  at  13/.  1*.  8rf.  by  about 
1/.  a  ton. 

No.  8  was  sold  at  Liverpool  at  12/.  12*.  6rf.,  or  about 
1/.  12s,  6d,  more  than  it  was  worth. 

No.  9,  a  guano  which  contained  only  6^  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
was  sold  as  the  best  guano  at  12/.  a  ton,  or  about  3/.  more  than 
it  was  worth. 

No.  10  was  also  sold  at  12/.  per  ton,  and  was  scarcely  worth 
9/.  10^.  a  ton. 

No.  11 :  the  cost  in  Liverpool  was  13/.  5s.  a  ton,  but  I  need 
hardly  say  that  such  a  guano  was  worth  only  from  10/.  10^.  to 
11/.  a  ton. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  two  samples 
of  guano,  represented  as  having  been  taken  from  the  same  ship. 
The  guano  was  guaranteed  to  contain  10^  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
and  24  per  cent,  of  phosphates  : — 

Peruvian  Guanos. 


M'>i8ture       

*Or(^Dic  mattor  and  ammoniacal  salts 

Phosphate  of  lime       

fAlkaline  salts      

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 

•Containinp:  nitrojijen 

Equal  to  ammonia      

fContaining  phosphoric  ncid 
Equal  to  tribasic  phospliate  of  lime 
Total  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
Equal  to  tribasic  pho>phate  of  lime 


Ko.  1. 


13-28 

20-29 
16- 15 
16-69 


Ko.  2. 


7*45 
28-01 
17-60 
16-34 
30-60 


100  00 


10000 


7-49 

9-09 

4-91 

10-71 

14-20 

31  00 


6-16 
7-48 
3-24 
707 
11-30 
24-67 


The  sample  marked  No.  2,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  greatly  in 
composition  from  No.  1.  No.  2  contained  30*6  of  sand,  and 
2}^  per  cent,  less  ammonia  than  No.  1. 

z  2 
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Two  other  samples,  represented  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
same  ship,  on  analysis  had  the  following  composition  : — 


Ko.  1. 


Ko.  8. 


Moisture      

^Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts 

Phosphate  of  lime      

tAlkaliue  salts      

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 

•Containing  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia      

tContaining  phosphoric  acid 
Equal  to  &Dasic  phosphate  of  lime 
Total  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 


9-45 
3315 
17-45 
14-91 
2504 


100  00 


7 
9 
4 
9 


87 
56 
37 
54 


12-36 
26-99 


10-60 
43-64 
20-44 
16-72 
8-60 


100-00 


10-32 
12-53 
4  44 
9-68 
13-80 
30-12 


In  reporting  upon  No.  2,  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman  who  sent 
me  both  samples : 

"  Dear  Sir, — This  is  a  very  different  guano  from  that  you  sent  me  last 
April.  This  guano  is  well  worth  13^  lOs.  a  ton.  If  both  samples  were  taken 
from  same  bulk,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  bulk  is  very  unequal  in  character." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Peruvian  guano,  I  quote  two 
more  analyses  of  samples  recently  sent  to  me.  Their  compo- 
sition was  as  follows : — 


Vo.l. 


Moisture       

^Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts 

Phosphate  of  lime      

t  Alkaline  salts      

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 

♦Containing  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia      ..      

tContaining  phosphoric  acid 

Equal  to  trioaeic  phosphate  of  lime 

Total  phosphoric  acid 

Equal  to  tiibasic  phosphate  of  lime 


8-70 
17-20 
16-36 
37-89 
19-85 


100-00 


3-60 
4-37 
3-21 
701 
10-70 
23-36 


Ko.S. 


10-70 
24-35 
22-38 
30-97 
11-60 


100-00 


5-21 
6-33 
4-11 
8-97 
14-37 
31-35 


No.  1  is  poor  in  ammonia,  but  it  was  sold  at  only  81.  Is.  6d, 
a  fair  price  for  such  a  guano. 
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No,  2  was  sold  at  8/.  lis.  6d,  per  ton  at  Liverpool. 

In  the  preceding  table  (p.  338)  showing  the  composition  of  11 
samples  of  Peruvian  guano,  the  sample  marked  No.  2  has  pretty 
much  the  same  composition.  If  anything,  the  sample  which 
only  cost  8/.  17^.  6d.  per  ton  in  Liverpool  was  rather  better 
than  those  which  were  sold  at  the  same  port  at  12/.  5s,  a  ton. 

Considering  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  raw  Peruvian  guano 
of  a  uniform  quality  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  also  the  additional 
trouble  of  having  to  break  the  hard  lumps  which  occur  in  some 
kinds  of  guano,  and  to  remove  the  stones  by  sifting,  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  raw  Peruvian  guano  can  now  be  bought  in  a  finely 
sifted  dry  powdery  condition  on  the  basis  of  a  guaranteed  per- 
centage of  ammonia. 

Olive  Refuse* — A  sample  of  olive  refuse  from  the  presses, 
after  extracting  olive-oil,  had  the  following  composition  : — 

Moisture     12-20 

Oil 11-95 

•Albuminous  comi)Ound8  (flesh- forming  matters)  ..  4 '75 

Mucilage,  sugar  and  digestible  fibre       25*24 

Indigestible  woody  fibre 41*76 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       4*10 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen *76 

Olive  refuse,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
indigestible  woody  fibre,  due  to  the  olive-stones,  which,  apart 
from  the  oil,  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  olives.  It  is  poor 
in  albuminous  matter,  but  contains  a  good  deal  of  oil.  Pigs  eat 
olive  press-cake  readily,  and  they  are  largely  fed  upon  it  in 
Spain.  In  England  olive  refuse  is  mainly  used  for  adulterating 
oilcakes,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  feeding-cakes  and 
meals. 

Biscuit  Scraps. — A  sample  of  biscuit  scrap  was  found  to  have 
the  following  composition : — 

Moisture 3*01 

Oil 201 

•Albuminous  compounds 10*81 

Starch  and  sugar 81*19 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) '93 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       2*05 

100*00 

♦  Containing  nitrogen       1*73 

This  is  a  good  and  useful  and  cheap  feeding- material,  if  it  can 
be  bought  for  about  7/.  10^.  a  ton. 

GoocTs  Forage-Cake. — Good's  forage-cakes,  or  rather  loaves. 
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are  a  kind  of  coarse  bread.     A  sample  sent  to  me  for  analysis 
a  short  time  ago  had  the  following  composition  : — 

Water       42-33 

♦Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  ..  9*44 

Starch,  dextrin  and  sugar       43 '59 

Woody  fibre 2*01 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       2*63 

100-00 
•  Contaioing  nitrogen 1*51 

Drinking  Waters  contaminated  with  Lead. — Of  the  87  samples 
of  waters  intended  for  drinking  and  general  domestic  purposes, 
not  a  few  were  found  largely  contaminated  with  sewage,  or 
similar  injurious  drainage  products,  and  quite  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes.  In  four  samples  I  found  lead  in  sufficiently  larg^  pro- 
portion to  cause  serious  indisposition  and  to  explain  the  charac- 
teristic effects  which  drinking  waters  contaminated  with  lead 
produce  on  the  constitution  of  men  and  animals.  These  four 
waters  had  the  following  composition  : — 


Total  solid  matter       

Containing— 

Oxidisable  organic  matter     .. 

Giiloride  of  sodium         

Nitric  acid       

Actual  (saline)  ammonia 

Organic  (albumenoid)  ammonia   .. 

Oxide  of  lead   .. 

Hardness 


Vol. 

Ko2. 

No.  8. 

iro4. 

3-92 

4^48 

2604 

1 

24-92 

•672 

•112  '     112 

•896 

1-65 

1^66         6-92 

6-92 

none 

•35         7  01 

840 

•004 

•001          -024 

•026 

•003 

•003           003 
strong  indications. 

•004 

2° 

3°       ,      W 

12° 

The  water  No.  1  was  supplied  from  a  large  public  reservoir, 
and  from  the  main  pipes  was  conveyed  a  distance  of  about  200 
yards  in  a  lead  pipe  to  the  house,  the  inmates  of  which  ex- 
perienced symptoms  of  lead -poisoning  from  drinking  the  water. 

Both  No.  1  and  No.  2,  as  will  be  seen,  were  very  soft  waters. 
No.  1  containing  not  quite  4  grains  of  solid  constituents  in  the 
imperial  gallon,  and  No.  2  scarcely  4J  grains.  Unusually  soft 
waters  are  known  to  act  upon  lead  pipes,  and  the  general  im- 
pression is  that  hard  waters  do  not  attack  lead,  and  may  be 
safely  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes  without  becoming  con- 
taminated with  lead. 

The  analyses  of  the  samples  marked  No.  3  and  No,  4,  how- 
ever, show  that  this  impression  is  not  always  correct,  for  we 
have  here  two  examples  of  waters  which  are  moderately  hard, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  quite  as  largely  contaminated  with 
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lead  as  the  soft  water  No.  1,  which  produced  decided  symptoms 
of  lead-poisoning.  Probably  the  presence  of  the  considerable 
proportions  of  nitrates  and  chlorides  in  these  waters  explain  their 
action  upon  lead  pi]>es. 

Interesting  Poisoning  Cases, — A  member  of  the  Society  wrote 
to  me  as  follows : 

"  Deab  Sir. — Having  lost  some  beasts,  and  several  others  being  ill,  which 
have  recovered  after  having  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  illness  has  been  caused  by  the  door  of  the  mixing-house 
getting  mixed  with  the  animals'  food.  I  have  sent  you,  therefore,  a  small 
sample,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  following 
points : — 

1.  Whether  it  is  of  an  injurious  nature. 

2.  What  the  injurious  element  is — lead,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  anything  else. 

3.  What  quantity  of  the  stuflf  would  cause  death." 

The  material  sent  for  examination  had  the  appearance  of 
cement  or  mortar,  and  on  analysis  was  found  to  have  the 
following  composition  : — 

Water,  and  loss  on  heating 11 '70 

White  lead       14-62 

Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  &c 53*38 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter        20*30 


100-00 


The  large  proportion  of  white-lead,  which,  somehow  or  other 
had  become  mixed  up  with  the  food  of  the  animals,  fully  explains 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  some  of  the  animals  and  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  others.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  white-lead  had  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  floor  of  the  mixing-house,  and  in 
all  likelihood  the  mischief  was  caused  by  rubbish,  containing 
white-lead,  gypsum,  and  mortar,  having  been  left  on  the  floor. 

Another  gentleman  sent  me  for  examination  a  bottle  of  a 
mixture  which  he  obtained  from  a  farrier,  as  a  remedy  against 
a  bad  cough,  and  subsequently  the  following  note : 

*'  On  the  17th  I  had  a  cob  with  a  bad  cough.    I  asked 

to  give  me  a  draught  for  him ;  he  gave  me  the  bottle  I  sent  you, 
and  the  directions  are  on  the  bottle  :  a  half  to  be  given  in  the 
morning,  which  my  man  gave ;  the  horse  at  once  was  seized 
with  dreadful  pain,  and  I  sent  for  him,  stating  he  had  })oisoned 
the  horse.  He  came  up  and  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  had 
taken  down  the  wrong  bottle.  The  horse  had  neither  eaten  nor 
drunk  since ;  his  throat  seemed  quite  closed.  The  farrier  says 
that  he  put  liquor  ammonite  into  the  mixture  by  mistake,  but  I 
think  it  must  be  something  worse." 

The  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  showed  that  in 
addition  to  a  decoction,  or  infusion,  of  some  vegetable  substance, 
the  liquid  contained  a  large  proportion  of  strong  liquor  ammonis 
and  also  much  oil  of  turpentine.     On  allowing  the  bottle  con- 
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taining  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest  for  a  short  time,  the  oil  of 
turpentine  separated,  and  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  an 
oily  layer  of  about  half  an  inch  in  depth. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  in  conjunction  with  ammonia,  is  employed 
externally  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  or 
lungs.  It  is  a  rubefacient,  like  ammonia,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  not  given  internally  to  horses  to  cure  coughs. 

When  oil  of  turpentine  is  administered  internally,  for  instance 
as  a  vermifuge,  it  is  always  given  dissolved  in  linseed,  or  some 
other  bland  or  aperient  oil,  or  in  the  state  of  emulsion. 

When  liquor  ammoniae  is  given  internally  in  certain  disorders, 
half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  is  a  proper  dose,  diluted  with  20  to 
>30  ounces  of  water  or  cold  gruel,  or  other  mucilaginous  diluents. 

In  the  mixture  examined  by  me,  the  liquor  ammonias  was  only 
diluted  with  four  parts  of  other  liquids,  and  such  strong 
ammonia,  quite  apart  from  the  oil  of  turpentine,  must  have 
acted  as  a  strong  rubefacient  or  vesicant.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  doubt  that  the  mixture,  merely  diluted  with  a  little  gpruel, 
when  poured  down  the  horse^s  throat  must  have  caused  intense 
pain  to  the  poor  animal,  and  have  blistered  the  throat  and 
partially  removed  the  mucous  membranes. 

Composition  of  Fat  Ball  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Stomach  of  a  Cow, — Last  June  I  received  from  a  member  of  the 
Society  a  peculiar  fatty  substance,  in  which  I  found  in  100  parts: — 

^                    Fatty  acids  (soluble  in  alcohol)     46*60 

Neutral  fats  (insoluble  in  alcohol)         ..      ..  37*65 

Membranous  matter        8*15 

Phosphate  of  lime *90 

Carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  &c 1*20 

Alkaline  salts 1*40 

Sand 4*10 

100*00 

This  curious  substance,  I  was  informed,  was  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  calf  that  died ;  it  was  a  solid  ball  about  5  inches 
in  diameter.  My  informant  adds :  ^^  We  have  lost  a  cow,  a 
horse,  two  young  beasts,  and  three  sheep ;  all  died  in  the  same 
way  within  a  few  weeks." 

The  ^  Journal '  of  the  Society  for  1881  contains  the  following 
contributions  of  mine : 

1.  Chemical  Report  for  1880. 

2.  Quarterly  Keport  to  Chemical  Committee. 

3.  Report  on  the  Field  and  Feeding  Experiments  condacted  at  Wobnni 

during  the  year  1880. 

4.  Field    Experiments  on  Swedish  Turnips  with  Soluble  and  finely 

ground  Phosphatic  Fertilizers. 

5.  Further  Experiments  on  the  Comparative  Value  of  Linseed-cake  and  a 

mixture  of  Decorticated  Cotton-cake  and  Maize-meal  for  &tteoioig 
Bullocks. 
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Both  the  com  and  root-crops  in  the  Rotation  experiments  at 
Woburn  yielded  very  satisfactory  results  in  1881.  The  rotation 
wheat  produced  about  7  quarters  of  good  wheat,  the  rotation 
barley  about  6  quarters,  and  the  rotation  mangolds  from  20  to 
24  tons  of  clean  roots,  without  the  tops. 

The  barley  on  the  24  plots  of  quarter  of  an  acre  each, 
which  succeeded  the  experimental  swedes  grown  with  soluble 
and  insoluble  phosphates,  also  yielded  satisfactorily,  and  the 
clover  sown  with  the  barley  has  come  up  well,  and  is  now  a  strong 
plant  throughout  the  whole  6-acre  field,  divided  into  24  plots. 

With  the  view  of  testing  the  effects  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
phosphatic  manures,  on  lighter  soil  than  that  of  Warren  Field  in 
which  the  experiments  were  tried  in  1879,  four  additional  acres 
of  light  land  were  set  aside  for  such  experiments,  so  that  besides 
the  original  21  acres  under  experiment,  12  acres  more  land  have 
been  taken  in  hand  for  experimental  purposes  within  the  last 
two  years. 

Some  trials  with  maize,  intended  to  be  grown  as  a  gpreen 
forage  plant,  turned  out  complete  failures. 

The  maize  was  attacked  by  insects,  and  the  few  plants  which 
escaped  the  ravages  of  insects  did  not  properly  ripen;  the 
maize,  probably,  was  sown  too  late  in  the  season. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  I  paid  fourteen  visits  to  the  experi- 
mental fields  at  Crawley-Mill  Farm, 

Analyses  iimde  for  Members  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  from 

December  1880  to  1st  December,  1881. 

Guano 86 

Fish  guano 6 

Superphosphates  and  dissolved  bones,  and  com|x>und)  ^-p 

manures )  ^ 

Bones,  bone-dust  and  boiled  bones 61 

Nitrate  of  so<la 25 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 4 

Potash  salts -       6 

Soot       4 

Kefuse  manures 25 

Wool-dust  and  shoddy        22 

Sewage  and  sewage-manures       5 

Manure  rai)e -dust         4 

Limestone,  chalk  and  minerals 21 

Soils       60 

Com,  hay,  malt-dust  and  other  vegetable  products  ,.  12 

Milk      1 

Keeiling-cakes       319 

Feeiling-meals       24 

Cattle  spices 2 

Waters 87 

Examinations  for  i>oisou      8 

Total     1058 


(    346    ) 


XV. —  On  Purples  or  Ear-cockle  in  JVheaL 
By  William  Carbuthers,  F.RS.,  Consulting  Botanist. 

Purples,  ear-cockle,  or  pepper-corn,  is  a  disease  in  wheat  caused 
by  the  attack  of  a  minute  worm.  It  is  happily  not  a  frequent 
disease.  When  it  occurs  it  is  local,  and  sometimes  very  in- 
jurious. The  ear  of  wheat  is  full-grown,  the  seeds,  in  one  or 
more  cases,  are  replaced  by  small  roundish  bodies,  shorter  than 
the  seed,  and  somewhat  broader,  and  nearly  black  in  colour. 
When  one  of  these  bodies  is  cut  through,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  considerable  thickness  of  dark  empty  cellular  tissue  suiv 
rounding  a  kernel  of  a  white  cotton-like  substance.  If  this 
kernel  be  placed  in  water  it  breaks  up  into  short,  separate, 
moving  threads,  which  are  revealed  by  the  microscope  to  be  a 
mass  of  minute  worms. 

The  presence  of  these  worms  in  the  ear-cockle  has  been  long 
known.  They  were  first  detected  by  Needham,  in  1748.  And 
they  have  formed  the  subject  of  special  papers  by  RofTredi,  Bauer, 
Henslow,  and  Davaine.  More  recently  the  gproup  to  which 
these  worms  belong  has  been  studied  by  other  naturalists,  and 
large  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  them  by 
Bastian,  De  Max,  Oerley,  and  others.  The  species  that  attacks 
the  wheat  was  called  Vibrio  triticum  by  Bauer,  afterwards  An^ 
ffuillula  graminearum  by  Diesing,  and  is  now  known  as  Tylenchus 
THtici  of  Bastian.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Nematoideay  a  group 
of  round  thread- worms  which  are  found  either  parasitic  on  other 
animals,  or  living  free  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  in  moist  earth, 
and  on  or  in  plants.  Bastian,  as  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  free  nematoids  will  be  found  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  and  universally  abundant 
groups  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  In  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  months  he  obtained  from  a  few  limited  districts,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  species  that  had  not  been  previously 
described. 

The  members  of  the  parasitic  group  of  these  minute  nematoid 
worms  inhabit  the  bodies  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  man  himself 
being  the  chosen  habitat  of  no  less  than  twelve  species.  The 
best-known  of  these  are  the  Guinea-worm,  common  in  the  in- 
tertropical regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  Trichina  spiralis, 
which  produces  the  disease  called  Trichinosis.  This  worm  is 
known  in  two  different  conditions.  In  its  first  or  immature 
condition  it  is  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  pig.  When  a  portion 
of  the  muscle  containing  the  parasite  is  eaten  by  another  warm- 
blooded animal,  the  worm  multiplies  rapidly,  and  pushing  its 
way  through  the  intestinal  canal,  takes  possession  of  the  muscles, 
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and  reproduces  itself  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  disease 
known  as  the  ''gapes"  in  poultry  is  caused  by  a  nematoid 
worm,  which  is  developed  in  great  abundance  in  the  alimentary 
canal ;  from  the  canal  the  worms  find  their  way  into  the  lungs, 
causing  the  choking  which  too  often  proves  fatal  to  the  bird. 

But  it  is  to  a  free  nematoid  worm  that  the  disease  in  the 
wheat  is  due.  This  division  of  the  order  is  found  in  great 
abundance  wherever  these  animals  have  been  studied.  Bastian 
obtained  a  large  number  of  species  in  a  few  months  in  a  limited 
locality.  Dr.  De  Max  has  described  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
species  from  Australia.  Dr.  Joseph  has  lately  been  investi- 
gating the  species  in  the  dark  caves  of  Carniola,  and  he  has  there 
found  no  less  than  fifteen  species  belonging  to  several  genera. 

These  small  nematoid  worms  are  frequently  met  with  in 
decaying  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  found  in  connection 
with  living  plants,  though  in  many  cases  they  do  not  appear  to 
produce  any  injury.  At  Broadmoor,  in  Berkshire,  Mr.  Bastian 
found  ten  species  on  wheat ;  six  of  them  were  found  attached  to 
the  roots  of  the  wheat,*  and  three  were  discovered  between  the 
sheath  of  the  leaves  and  the  stalk  or  culm  of  the  wheat,t  while 
one  species  was  observed  associated  with  the  plant  both  below 
and  above  ground,  being  detected  between  the  stem  and  leaves 
and  on  the  rootlets  as  well.}  Three  species  were  found  in  con- 
nection with  oats,  two  being  found  on  the  roots,§  and  one 
between  the  leaf-sheaths  and  the  stalk.  ||  Three  species  were  also 
found  by  Bastian  in  connection  with  the  giant  fescue  (Festuca 
elatior) ;  all  of  them  were  detected  between  the  stem  and  the 
leaf-sheaths.  IT 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  described  some  cucumber-plants  from  a 
garden  at  Nuneham,  which  were  injured  by  a  small  nematoid 
worm.  The  leaves  were  covered  with  brown  spots,  and  some 
were  found  also  on  the  stem.  On  lifting  the  plants  the  roots 
were  noticed  to  be  covered  with  small  excrescences,  from  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  nutmeg.  These  excrescences  were 
of  a  dirty  cream  colour,  somewhat  spherical,  and  were  found  to 
be  developed  on  one  side  of  the  root.  In  section  they  con- 
sisted of  irregular  radiating  whitish  masses  of  vascular  tissue, 

*  l)iplogaf<t€r  nVmt',  Bastian,  *Linn.  Soc.  Trans.'  xxv.  p.  117;  D.filiformiSy 
Bastiiin,  I.e. ;  OpliahJms  striaius^  Bastian,  I.e.  p.  125 ;  Tylenchus  terricola, 
Bastian,  I.e.  p.  127;  Jihabdiiis  loiujicaudata,  Bastum,  I.e.  p.  130;  and  R.  acris 
Bastiiii),  I.e. 

t  ricctm  Tn'tici,  Bastian,  I.e.  p.  120;  CephaJobus  peraegnisj  Bastian,  l.o. 
p.  124 ;  and  lilmliditig  ornata,  Bastian,  I.e.  p.  130. 

X  JJorylaimus  Tritici,  Bastian,  I.e.  p.  107. 

§  PUctus  granulosus^  Bastian,  I.e.  p.  120;  Tylenchiis  ohtusuSj  Bastian,  Lc. 
p.  128.  II  Aphelenchm  avenae,  Bastian,  I.e.  p.  123. 

^  Mononchua  papiUatw*,  Bastian,  I.e.  p.  101 ;  Dorylaimus  papillatus,  Bastian; 
and  V,  torpidufty  Bastian,  I.e.  p.  108. 
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with  numerous  Urge  open  ducts  intercepted  by  loose  cellular 
tissue,  resembling  medullarj  rajs,  and  passing  gradually  into  a 
thick  estemal  covering  of  parenchymatous  cells.  Throughout 
the  substance  of  the  excrescence  were  numerous  cyst-like  bodies, 
filled  with  a  multitude  of  minute  elliptic  eggs,  containing  a 
coiled-up  worm,  and  some  worms  had  escaped  from  the  eggs  and 
were  free  in  the  cysts.  Mr.  Berkeley  believed  that  the  injury 
was  caused  by  the  nematoid  worms. 

A  similar  malady  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  observed  in 
carnations.  The  plants  were  observed  to  be  sickly,  and  the 
leaves  were  found  to  be  covered  with  light-coloured  spots.  When 
dissected  and  examined  under  the  microscope  it  was  found  that 
the  spots  were  due  to  the  presence  in   the  cellular  substance  of 

Pig.  1. — Section  of  a  ymmg  Plant  of  Wheat,  six  teeeks  old,  with  the 
principal  ^ia  attacked  by  a  Yihrio. 


the  leaf  of  numerous  minute  worms  and  their  ovat  eggs.  Having 
gained  access  to  the  interior  of  the  leaf,  they  pushed  their  way 
under  the  skin,  destroying  and  consuming  the  soft  cellular 
tissue.  This  so  injured  and  weakened  the  plant*  that  they  were 
unable  to  flower. 
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Baaer  observed  at  Kev,  not  unfreqaentty,  an  injury  done  to 
the  young  item  of  wheat  by  one  of  these  worms,  which  has  not 
since  been  particularly  noticed.  The  illustration  given  (Fig.  1) 
is  from  Bauer's  drawing.  The  dark  shading  on  the  stronger  of 
the  two  central  stems  indicates  the  injury  done  by  the  worm; 
and  this  is  so  serious  that  the  vitality  of  this  stem  is  destroyed. 
The  worm  prodncing  this  disease  is  smaller  than  that  found  in 
the  ear  gall,  is  a  different  species,  and  probably  belongs  to  a 
different  genus. 

When  we  examine  a  apikelet  of  wheat  affected  with  purples, 
we  find  that  there  are  present  the  empty  scales  or  glumes  at 
the  base  of  the  spikelet,  and  the  two  glumes  at  the  base  of  each 

Fig.  2. — Spikelet  of  Wheat  ctmtaining  four  Pepper-corn  Grains 
{ma(ptijied). 


flower.  The  gall  is  within  these  flower-glumes.  At  its  6rst 
appearance  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  being  of  a  darker 
green  than  the  healthy  grain.  It  darkens  in  colour  until  ulti- 
mately it  becomes  nearly  black,  and  being  of  a  round  form  it 
has  the  aspect  of  a  small  pepper-corn.  But  the  gall  is  not  a 
simple  body.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  more  or  less  completely 
separated.  The  gall  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  grain  so 
altered  that,  instead  of  the  embryo  and  the  store  of  starch,  we 
find  a  mass  of  minute  worms.  The  pistil  of  the  wheat,  however, 
is  a  single  central  one-celled  body,  whereas  the  gall  consists  of 
two  opposed  parts.  Nothing  whatever  is  found  within  the 
glumes  which  contain  the  galls.  On  examining  the  gall  itself 
we  discover  that  each  half  is  surrounded  by  a  ridge  terminating 
in  a  toothed  apex,  and  that  it  is  sparsely  covered  on  its  npper 
and  outer  portions  with  sh<nt  bristle-like  bain.     This  double 
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nature  of  the  gall  proves  that  the  organs  altered  by  the  worm 
could  not  be  the  single  central  pistil,  bnt  a  pair  of  opposed 
appendages.  The  only  parts  of  the  flower  which  could  be  con- 
veited  into  such  galls  are  the  two  membranous  scales  forming 
the  perianth  of  the  flower.  Accepting  thia  interpretation  of 
their  nature,  we  find  that  the  ridge  in  the  gall  would  represent 
the  margin  of  the  leaf,  while  the  fine  hairs  which  cover  the  apex 
of  the  scale  on  its  outer  surface  are  converted  into  the  short 
bristly  hairs  on  the  gall.  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any 
trace  of  stamens  or  pistils  within  the  glumes,  or  scales  contain- 
ing the  galls.  Davaine  has  observed,  but  only  very  rarely, 
organs  which  he  recognised  as  a  stamen  or  a  pistil  along  with 
the  gall.  From  his  figures  of  these  abnormal  galls  it  is  evident 
that  the  vibrio  had  attacked  only  one  of  the  flower-scales,  and 
that  there  still  remained  sufficient  vigour  in  the  axis  to  produce 
the  imperfectly  formed  stamen  or  pistil.  In  the  first  stages  of 
development  the  (lowers  of  wheat  are  mere  swellings  on  the 
simple  axis  or  stalk.  Each  swelling  lengthens,  and  becomes 
a  lateral  axis  or  stem  ;  and  on  this  secondary  stem  swellings 
appear,  which  gradually  enlarge,  and  shape  themselves  into 
the  dilTerent  parts  of  which  the  flower  is  composed. 

The  vibrio  must  attack  the  flower  at  that  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment when  the  only  swellings  on  the  flower-axis  are  the  lower 
and  outer  ones,  which  develop  into  the  membranous  scales  of 
the  perfect  flower. 

Fig.  3. — Section  of  the  WaU  of  the  GaU,  tiowing  tlie  great  number 
of  thich-tealled  Cells. 


When  the  vibrio  penetrates  the  minute  swellings  a  vigorous 
flow  of  sap  is  directed  to  the  locality,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
galls,  probably  with  the  view  of  healing  the  injury.  An 
abnormal  development  at  once  proceeds,  which  arrests  the 
formation  of  the  swellings  which  would  become  the  stamens  and 
pistil.  The  cells  forming  the  two  surfaces  of  the  scale  increase 
in  number,  and  their  walls  become  thick  (Fig.  3),  and  form  a 
dense  protective  covering  to  the  enclosed  worms. 

This  interpreUtion  of  the  natare  of  the  organs  altered  in  the 
gall,  derived  from  the  ezaminatioo  of  a  large  seriet  of  galli. 
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receives  confirmation  from  the  observations  and  ezperimenta  of 
Davaine.  He  made  many  attempts  to  produce  the  disease  in 
healthy  plants,  but  he  found  he  could  not  succeed  unless  he 
applied  the  vibrios  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  flower,  when  it  was  yet  only  a  few  millimetres  long,  and  before 
the  scales  or  paleoles,  stamens  and  pistil,  are  distinct  from  each 
other.  Ai  soon  as  the  plant  had  reached  that  stage  in  develop* 
ment,  in  which  the  stamens  appear  and  the  pistil  can  be  distin- 
g;uiahed,  it  was  proof  against  the  attack. 

The  growth  of  the  gall  is,  as  I  have  said,  much  more  rapid 
than  the  growth  of  the  natural  flower.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  gall  Uie  nature  of  the  organs  which  the  worm  has  attacked 
can  be  more  clearly  determined.  The  margin  of  the  leaf  can 
be  traced  terminating  in  the  somewhat  indurated  apex,  and 
the  hairs  more  closely  correspond  with  the  hairs  on  the  properly- 
formed  scales. 

Fig.  4. — Young  Galls,  external  aspect  and  section,  shotcing  in  each  Cell 
one  or  Itro  PaTcntKormt  and  a  great  mass  of  Eggs. 

When  the  galls  in  this  early  stage  are  cut  and  examined 
(Fig.  4),  they  are  found  to  contain  one  or  more  parent  worms 
with  numerous  eggs.  The  eggs  may  be  observed  in  all  stages 
of  advancement  (Fig.  5). 

Fig.  5. — Adall  Femtde  Vibrio  (TyleDchus  tritioi,  Bastian),  with  Eggs, 
from  iurme  of  which  the  young  Wormt  are  escaping. 
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Soon  after  the  mother-worm  has  completed  the  laying  of  the 
eggs  she  dies.  By  the  time  that  the  crop  is  ripe  and  the  galls 
have  attained  their  maturity  the  whole  of  the  eggs  have  been 
hatched,  and  a  section  of  the  full-sized  gall  contains  within  the 
thickened  walls  only  a  cotton-like  mass  of  minute  worms  (Fig.  6). 

Fig.  6. — Fall-iized  Galls,  external  aspect  and  Kection,  ahmoiag  the  dense 

wltoity  mats  of  Worms  filling  the  intei'ior. 


As  long  as  the  galls  are  kept  dry  the  worms  remain  in  a 
torpid  condition.  They  are  able  to  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
long  time,  but  when  the  gall  obtains  a  supply  of  water  the 
worms  become  active ;  they  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  gall  and 
escape.  Even  after  they  have  left  the  gall  they  may  be  dried 
up  and  become  torpid,  and  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  being  killed,  for  when  moisture  is  applied 
to  them  they  revive  again. 

The  careful  consideration  of  these  facts  in  the  history  of  this 
disease  of  the  wheat  will  convince  the  reader  that  great  pre- 
caution should  be  exercised  in  preventing  any  of  the  galls  being 
sown  with  the  seed.  For  each  gall  town  may  supply  tens  of 
thousands  of  worms,  ready  to  prey  on  the  young  wheat  plants. 
The  attack  is  made  when  the  crop  is  only  a  few  weeks'  old. 
It  might  be  expected  that  in  the  case  of  winter  wheat  the  frosts 
wo  aid  kill  these  thin-skinned  delicate  worms.  No  doubt 
many  thus  perish ;  but  intense  cold,  like  complete  desiccation, 
does  not  succeed  in  killing  them.  They  may  be  enclosed  in 
solid  ice,  and  yet  after  the  ice  is  melted  they  begin  to  move 
about  in  the  water.  The  power  of  such  worms  in  resisting  the 
severest  cold  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  case  of  a  grass 
brought  from  the  Arctic  regions  in  1850  by  Captain  Puller. 
This  grass  had  been  attacked  by  vibrios,  and  several  galls  were 
found  among  the  grains.  These  galls  were  brown,  hard,  and 
flask-shaped,  with  a  white-tipped  neck  like  that  of  a  Florence 
flask.  The  walls  of  the  cells  were  hard  and  thick,  and  the 
interior  was  completely  filled  with  a  white  cotton-like  pellet 
consisting  of  an  infinity  of  little  worms,  with  a  few  eggs  scat- 
tered among  them.     The  worms  were  smaller  than  those  found 
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in  the  g^ll  of  the  wheat.  These  worms  must  have  remained 
alive  through  the  long  and  severe  winter  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  still  have  been  able  on  the  return  of  summer  to  attack  the 
joung  grasses. 

It  isy  then,  obvious,  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  galls  being  mixed  with  seed  corn. 

Indeed,  the  galls  should  be  separated  from  wheat,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose  it  is  to  be  used.  They  are,  to  say  the  least,  utterly 
valueless  as  food.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  cause 
of  disease  in  animals  which  swallow  them  with  their  food.  In 
every  case  the  galls  should  be  separated  from  the  good  grain, 
and  completely  destroyed  by  burning. 

The  illustrations  of  this  paper  are  from  original  drawings  by 
Francis  Bauer,  now  preserved  in  the  Department  of  Botany, 
British  Museum — Natural  History. 


XVI. — The  late  Edtcard  Bowly^  of  Siddington.  By  Professor 
Wrightson,  President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Down- 
ton,  near  Salisbury. 

All  breeders  of  Shorthorns,  all  old  Cirencester  students,  all 
sportsmen  who  have  hunted  through  Braydon  Forest  and  the 
V^ale  of  White  Horse  country,  and  all  frequenters  of  our  great 
Agricultural  Shows,  will  have  heard  with  regret  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bowly's  death.  Widely  as  he  was  known  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  America,  he  was  especially  beloved  in 
and  around  his  home,  and  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and 
county.  His  genial  and  unaffected  manners,  straightforward,  if 
somewhat  old-fashioned  opinions,  and  his  genuine  respect  for 
his  ^  brother  farmers,"  won  their  esteem  and  love,  so  that  no 
man  was  more  respected  and  liked  than  he  on  the  Cirencester 
market.  It  is  pleasing  to  think  of  him  in  his  domestic  and 
social  character,  but  as  a  leading  member  of  this  Society  and 
an  eminent  agriculturist,  we  must  glance  at  his  public  rather 
than  at  his  private  influence.  Looking  then  at  Mr.  Bowly  as  a 
public  man,  we  see  in  him  an  improver  of  cattle  and  sheep,  a 
promoter  of  agricultural  improvements,  and  of  technical  educa- 
tion as  bearing  upon  agriculture.  Mr.  Bowly  was  not  an 
orator,  but  he  was  a  pithy  and  animated  speaker,  throwing  into 
his  remarks  much  force  of  voice  and  manner.  His  leading 
topics  were  connected  with  farming,  but  when  occasion  offered, 
he  was  ever  willing  to  slide  on  to  the  as  congenial  subject  of 
fox-hunting,  and  this  was  often  the  prelude  to  a  spirited  harangue 
on  the  "  good  old  Constitution  "  of  old  England.  Let  the  many 
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who  will  read  this  brief  memorial  of  a  dear  old  friend  call  to 
mind  his  cordial  and  always  well-received  rallying  cry  of  "  one 
more  cheer  for  the  good  old  Constitution."     He  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  "  pluck,"  as  was  abundantly  proved  by  his  riding. 
I  am  informed  that  he  only  took  to  hunting  in  middle  life ;  and 
yet  no  man  rode  straighter  across  country,  and  no  one  more 
thoroughly  felt  the  keen  natural  love  of  sport.     He  was  also 
bold  as  a  farmer  and  man  of  business.     It  was  the  late  Earl 
Ducie  who  persuaded  him  to  take  up  Shorthorn  breeding  some 
fifty  years  ago,  and  he  commenced  with  a  few  animals  purchased 
from  Miss  Strickland.     Later  he  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of 
breeding  from  sires  of  pure  and  fashionable  blood,  and  this 
sound   policy  he   consistently  carried   out.      His  "  Musicails," 
"  Gazelles,"  and  "  Rubies  "  were  successively  allied  to  "  4th  Duke 
of  Oxford,"  11,387, "  7th  Duke  of  York,"  17,754,  «  3rd  Duke  of 
Clarence,"  23,727,  and  "  2nd  Duke  of  Tregunter,"  26,022,  and 
the  result  was  a  remarkably  fine  and  uniform  herd,  boasting 
several  consecutive  '^ Duchess"  crosses.     There  was  also  added  a 
famous  cow,  Kirklevington    7th,  whose   progeny  were   subse- 
quently named  ^^  Sidding^ons."     Mr.  Bowly  was  associated  in 
Shorthorn   breeding   with   Colonel   Kingscote,  and   with   Mr. 
Stiles  Rich  of  Didmarton.     His  most  successful  sale  took  place 
April  22nd,  1875,  when  thirty  head  of  cattle  realised  an  average 
of  207/.  185.  Scf.,  and  one  animal  was  sold  for  650  guineas. 

Although  our  lamented  friend  will  probably  be  best  remem- 
bered as  a  breeder  and  judge  of  Shorthorns,  his  energies  were 
displayed  in  other  directions.  From  1864  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  most  useful  member  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society.  In  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Exlward  Holland  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  inducing  the  Society  to  institute 
examinations  in  agriculture,  and  to  grant  a  diploma  of  proficiency 
and  other  prizes.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  and 
most  constant  supporters  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College^ 
Cirencester,  and  was  one  of  its  Governors.  As  a  writer  Mr. 
Bowly  was  not  widely  known,  although  what  he  did  add  to 
agricultural  literature  was  eminently  practical  and  useful.  He 
contributed  two  prize  essays  to  this  '  Journal ' :  the  first "  On  the 
i\dv^ntages  of  One  horse  Carts  over  Waggons,"  in  1845,  and 
the  other  "  On  the  Management  of  Breeding  Cattle,"  in  1858. 
|-Ie  a] so  wrote  a  Report  on  the  Live  Stock  exhibited  at  Leicester 
in  1868  in  his  capacity  of  Senior  Steward*  Besides  his  work 
in  connection  with  agriculture,  Mr.  Bowly  was  a  Director  of  the 
County  of  Gloucester  Bank,  and  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Bowly 
?^nd  Son,  of  the  Cotteswold  Brewery, 

Mr.  Bowly  was  a  Tory  in  politics,  and  a  Churchman   in 
religion.   W'v^  family  b^ve  been  established  for  many  generations 
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around  Cirencester,  and  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Siddington 
House  will  still  be  retained  by  them,  it  having  become  the 
property  of  Mr.  Christopher  Bowly,  nephew  of  our  deceased 
friend.  In  Mr.  Bowly  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  lost 
a  sound  adviser  and  active  coadjutor.  It  is  well  to  cherish  some 
memory  of  his  appearance  and  manners.  He  was  tall  and  very 
thin,  as  are  most  of  his  family,  erect  and  distinguished  in 
appearance,  very  courteous,  friendly  and  jocose  in  his  manner, 
and  hearty  in  his  laughter.  He  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the 
country  party,  and  often  avowed  a  good-tempered  dislike  for 
Birmingham  and  Bright.  In  his  opinion,  ^'  the  farmers  were 
the  backbone  of  the  country.**  Mr.  Bowly  had  long  been  in 
failing  health,  but  his  death  took  place  rather  unexpectedly  on 
March  19th  last.  He  was  born  July  26,  1808,  and  was  there- 
fore in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
and  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


XYll.— The  late  Thomas  Aveling.    By  H.  M.  Jenkins,  F.G.S., 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  Editor  of  the  *  Journal.' 

The  death  of  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  always 
leaves  a  considerable  gap  in  that  body,  owing  to  its  representa- 
tive nature ;  but  as  some  men  have  greater  ability  and  greater 
capacity  for  work  than  others,  they  naturally  fill  a  greater  space 
in  the  estimation  of  their  colleagues  and  of  the  public.  Mr^ 
Aveling,  whose  almost  sudden  death  has  already  been  mourned 
by  all  classes  of  agriculturists,  by  agricultural  and  mechanical 
engineers,  by  his  workpeople  and  his  townsmen — I  scarcely 
dare  mention  his  family — was  one  of  those  able  and  energetic 
men  who  are  bound  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in  any  sphere 
of  usefulness.  It  is  my  mournful  duty  to  give  a  short  record  in 
this  *  Journal '  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Aveling  has  rendered* 
to  agriculture  ;  but  as  he  was  one  of  my  intimate  friends  I 
should  not  consider  that  I  had  done  justice  to  his  memory  if 
I  did  not  also  attempt  to  compress  into  the  space  allotted  to  me 
some  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  the  man.  I  am  indebted  to- 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Aveling,  for  most  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life. 

Thomas  Aveling  was  born  at  Elm,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on 
September  11th,  1824 ;  he  was  the  eldest  of  three  children — all 
boys — and  in  fact  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  son  in  an  old 
Cambridgeshire  family  for  at  least  nine  generations.  His  father 
died  while  he  was  still  young,  and  his  mother  went  to  live  at 
Rochester,  where  she  subsequently  married  again.     Her  second 
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husband  was  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  d'Urban,  of  Hoo-Saint- 
Werburgh.  This  gentleman  brought  up  my  deceased  friend 
"  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  birch-rod  in  the  other,"  which 
he  once  described  to  me  as  an  undesirable  method  of  training 
children.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this  training  or  other  causes, 
I  cannot  say,  but  it  appears  certain  that  until  he  had  nearly 
arrived  at  man's  estate  he  was  a  dull  and  heavy,  but  withal  a 
thoughtful  boy. 

Mr.  Aveling's  first  occupation  was  farming,  under  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Lake,  of  Hoo,  whose  niece,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Lake,  of  Milton-Chapel,  near  Canterbury,  he  sub- 
sequently married.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  took  a  farm  at 
Ruckinge,  in  Romney  Marsh;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tliat  during  his  career  as  a  farmer  he  was  more  exercised  in 
his  mind  about  the  improvement  of  farming  machinery  than 
the  growing  of  crops  or  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  in  fact,  he  was 
a  born  engineer, 

Mr.  Alfred  Crosskill  has  written  to  me  as  follows ;  "  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  intuitive  perception  of 
a  natural  mechanic,  and  it  was  a  treat  when  going  round  the 
Showyard  along  with  him  to  encounter  a  new  machine  or  steam- 
ploughing  engine.  He  would  point  out  in  terse  and  caustic 
language  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  maker  in  arranging 
many  of  the  wearing  parts  so  that  they  might  get  out  of  order 
^s  quickly  as  possible,  or  in  putting  others  where  they  were 
most  liable  to  breakage ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  failed  to 
recognise  anything  that  was  new,  useful,  or  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  value. 

Another  of  his  prominent  characteristics  was  readiness  in 
reply.  A  country  gentleman  of  the  old  school  having  observed 
with  reference  to  the  Prize  Wolverhampton  Traction  Engine, 
'  What  would  become  of  mj  carriage-horses  if  they  met  it  on 
the  road  ? '  received  for  answer,  *  Your  horses  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  on  the  road  until  they  have  been  properly  broken  in,  so 
as  to  go  quietly  past  my  engine.'  In  fact,  wherever  the  interests 
of  steam-engine  and  horse  came  in  conflict,  he  was  always  in 
favour  of  what  he  considered  the  superior  machine." 

His  attention  appears  to  have  been  diverted  from  his  actual 
business  chiefly  from  his  appreciation  of  the  serious  loss  of 
time  and  money  which  resulted  from  the  slow  pace  of  ordinary 
agricultural  labour,  intensified  by  the  ancient  and  defective  con- 
struction of  the  implements  of  husbandry  which  were  then 
employed.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  the  great  conservative 
characteristic  of  the  English  farmer — ^passive  resistance  to 
change,"  made  the  introduction  of  improvements  a  difficult 
matter  30  years  ago.     To  a  man  of  his  temperament  **  passive 
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resistance  "  was  simply  a  stimulant  which  goaded  him  to  farther 
exertion.  He  said,  "There  are,  and  always  will  be,  people 
who  receive  efforts  meant  to  improve  their  welfare  as  they  do 
the  medicines  prescribed  by  their  doctor.  A  disposition  of 
this  sort  is  inherited  with  other  family  traits,"  How  often 
have  I  heard  him  enunciate  this  dictum,  and  act  upon  it  too  ? 

I  am  not  competent  to  follow  Mr.  Aveling's  career  as  an 
agricultural  engineer,  therefore  I  must  content  myself  with 
recording  the  bare  facts.  Having  given  up  farming,  he  esta- 
blished works  on  a  small  scale  at  Rochester ;  in  1856  he  intro- 
duced the  steam-plough  to  the  notice  of  Kentish  farmers,  with 
such  success  that  in  1858  he  was  presented  with  a  valuable 
piece  of  plate,  and  a  purse  containing  three  hundred  guineas, 
by  the  agriculturists  of  Kent  in  recognition  of  his  exertions  on 
their  behalf.  In  his  now  proper  business  he  scored  his  first 
public  success  by  giving  self-propulsion  to  the  portable  engine. 
The  anomaly  of  a  steam-engine  being  drawn  to  the  site  of  its 
work  by  six  horses  he  compared  to  "  six  sailing  vessels  towing 
a  steamer,"  and  pronounced,  in  his  characteristic  and  energetic 
way,  the  arrangement  as  "  an  insult  to  mechanical  science,"  In 
1859  he  took  out  his  first  patent  to  overcome  this  defect ;  he 
exhibited  an  engine  constructed  on  his  own  principle  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Canterbury  in  I860,, 
together  with  several  other  agricultural  implements,  all  made 
by  other  manufacturers,  thus  showing  that  then,  although  an 
inventor,  he  had  not  become  a  maker.  He  was,  in  fact,  an 
improving  dealer  and  not  what,  in  after  years,  he  was  fond  of 
calling  himself — a  "  blacksmith."  The  catalogue  of  his  Canter- 
bury exhibits  was  headed  by  a  description  of  an  Eight  Horse- 
power Patent  Locomotive  Engine,  invented  by  the  Exhibitor, 
manufactured  by  Clayton,  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Lincoln,"  fitted 
with  the  Exhibitor's  patent  arrangement  for  locomotion  and 
steerage,  by  which  the  whole  set  of  machinery  may  be  moved 
from  farm  to  farm  without  horses."  The  Report  of  the  Judges 
of  Implements  at  that  meeting  contains  the  following  notice  of 
his  stand  : — "  Thomas  Aveling's  stand  of  steam-engines,  thresh- 
ing machines,  elevators,  horse-gearing,  and  other  machinery, 
met  our  very  high  approval  ;  his  universal  safety-joint  to  his 
driving  shafts  is  worthy  of  extensive  patronage."  Although 
very  encouraging  to  a  beginner,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Ave- 
ling's first  attempt  to  bring  into  notice  a  self-moving  engine  for 
agricultural  purposes  was  passed  over  without  mention  by  the 
Judges  on  that  occasion. 

At  Leeds,  in  1861,  Mr.  Aveling's  exhibits  were  confined  to 
one  of  his  patent  locomotive  engines,  invented,  improved^  and 
manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor,  and  to  a  threshing  machine  and 
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straw-elevator  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth.  He  thus 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  manufacturer  of  his  own  engine. 
The  following  year,  at  Battersea,  he  exhibited  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Porter,  under  the  style  and  title  of  "Aveling  and 
Porter,"  one  of  his  locomotive  engines  under  the  now  well- 
known  designation  of  '^  Patent  Agricultural  Locomotive  Engine 
for  Threshing,  Ploughing,  and  General  Traction  Purposes,  in- 
vented and  improved  by  Thomas  Aveling,  Rochester,  and 
manufactured  by  the  Exhibitors."  No  other  implement  was 
exhibited  by  the  new  firm,  and  from  this  year  may  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  the  prosperity  of  the  firm  of  Aveling  and 
Porter,  and  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  invention  of  the 
"Father  of  Traction  Engines."  Mr.  Crosskill  remarks  that 
"  The  assistance  which  he  with  his  Traction  engines  rendered 
to  the  Judges  of  Steam-engines  at  the  Oxford  Meeting  in  1870 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  it ; 
and  it  was  specially  recognised  in  their  Report  (see  ^  Journal ' 
for  1870,  Part  2,  p.  462).  It  was,  however,  always  a  congenial 
occupation  with  him  to  show  the  superiority  of  a  Traction 
engine  over  Horse-power,  in  any  operation  requiring  combined 
strength,  docility,  and  easy  management." 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  cannot  lay  claim 
to  having  encouraged  the  use  of  Traction  engines  for  agpricultural 
purposes,  either  by  offering  prizes,  or  by  awarding  medals  for 
them  until  long  after  their  merits  had  been  acknowledged  by 
other  public  bodies.  In  1862,  Mr.  Aveling,  or  rather  his  firm, 
exhibited  their  agricultural  locomotive  engine  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  and  received  a  medal 
for  it,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1871,  at  Wolverhampton, 
that  the  Society  publicly  recognised  the  value  of  an  Agricultural 
Locomotive  Engine  as  a  farming  implement.  At  Manchester, 
in  1869,  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter  first  exhibited  their  Steam 
Road  Roller,  which  had  been  invented  by  Mr.  Aveling,  and 
they  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  it  as  a  New  Implement. 
At  the  present  time  these  rollers  are  in  use  in  almost  every  large 
town  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  are  not  un frequently  to  be  seen 
in  continental  cities.  In  1871,  the  Society  offered  a  Prize  of 
50/.  for  the  best  Agricultural  Locomotive  Engine,  and  Messrs. 
Aveling  and  Porter  carried  it  off  with  a  Ten  Horse-power 
Engine  invented  by  Mr.  Aveling,  being  Highly  Commended  in 
the  same  Class  for  their  Six  Horse-power  Engine,  and  winning 
a  Silver  Medal  with  another  Six  Horse-power  fitted  with  internal 
India-rubber  Tyres,  which  were  rather  the  fashion  just  then. 
The  first-prize  engine,  although  nominally  of  10  horse-power, 
indicated  35  horse-power  with  a  consumption  of  3^  lbs.  of  coal 
per  horse-power  per  hour.     At  the  same  Meeting  they  obtained 
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the  Prize  offered  for  a  Low-sided  Trolley  to  be  drawn  by  an 
Agricultural  Locomotive  Engine.  At  Bedford,  in  1874,  a 
Second  Prize  was  won  for  a  Van  with  Fittings  for  men  engaged 
in  Steam  Cultivation.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  firm  of 
Aveling  and  Porter  were  awarded  a  large  number  of  medals  for 
the  specialities  of  their  manufacture,  and  some  also  at  American 
Shows.  After  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  in  1873, 
Mr.  Aveling  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph  ; 
and  after  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in  1878,  he  received  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

This  slight  sketch  of  Showy ard  successes  very  imperfectly 
reflects  the  rapid  and  enormous  growth  of  the  Rochester  works, 
which  from  very  small  beginnings  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  for  some  years  an  average  of  400  men  have  been 
constantly  employed.  It  would  also  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not 
notice  two  of  Mr.  Aveling's  great  pets,  hobbies  I  may  say, 
which  he  originally  constructed  chiefly  to  show  that  steam 
could  be  turned  to  such  uses.  The  two  machines  taken 
together  may  be  regarded  as  a  wonderful  series  of  combinations 
of  implements  for  agricultural  purposes. 

At  the  Leicester  Meeting  in  1868  the  Arm  first  exhibited  a 
small  Traction  Engine  fitted  with  a  crane,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived a  "Commendation."  Annually  it  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Stewards  to  facilitate  the  work  of  getting  heavy 
exhibits  into  their  places.  This  crane-engine,  which  soon 
obtained  the  nickname  of  "  Little  Tom,"  astonished  every  one 
who  saw  for  the  first  time  the  ease  and  celerity  with  which 
heavy  machinery  could  by  it  be  picked  up  at  one  spot,  carried 
off,  and  dropped  at  another.  Out  of  this  combination  arose 
one  of  Mr.  Aveling's  most  original  conceptions, — that  of  a 
Steam  Reaping  Machine,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  after  the  trials  of  Reaping  Machines  at 
Leamington,  held  in  connection  with  the  Birmingham  Show  in 
1876.  This  novel  machine  (a  Bell's  reaper  made  by  Crosskill, 
propelled  and  partially  carried  by  Aveling's  crane-engine) 
performed  wonders  on  ordinary  crops,  and  afterwards  it  was 
put  by  the  Judges  to  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  on  a  steep 
hill-side  after  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke 
reported  to  the  Society  that  "  it  was  weather  in  which  reaping 
by  ordinary  machines  was  impossible ;  but  on  all  sides  of  the 
field,  except  ascending  the  steepest  gradient,  the  steam  reaper 
proved  itself  able  to  cut.  Mr.  Aveling,  with  that  indomitable 
energy  and  fertility  of  resource  for  which  he  is  famous^  would  not 
be  overmastered  by  even  the  steep  slippery  ascent,  and  by 
means  of  spikes  on  the  wheels  on  the  Friday,  in  the  absence 
of  biting  irons  which  were  not  available  until  the  next  day. 
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succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  abilitj  of  the  engine  to  climb 
up  the  greasy  incline  without  burying  the  wheels,  carrying  the 
reaping  machine  with  her."  Here  is  a  practical  illustration 
of  two  of  Mr.  Aveling's  most  prominent  characteristics* 

Mr.  Aveling  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  in  1875, 
and  immediately  made  his  mark  as  a  man  possessing  sound 
common  sense,  strength  of  will,  and  fertility  of  resource. 
Elected  chiefly  on  account  of  his  reputation  as  an  agricultural 
engineer  devoted  to  a  branch  of  the  profession  which  was  not 
then  represented  on  the  Council,  he  was  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  other  Committees  than  the  Implement 
Committee,  to  which  he  was  naturally  nominated  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  brought  more  energy 
to  bear  upon  that  Committee  or  upon  the  Chemical,  the  Elduca- 
tion,  or  the  Showyard  Contracts  Committee ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  his  name  will  be  most  distinctly  associated  in  the 
annals  of  the  Society  with  his  successful  efforts  to  establish  a 
chemical  laboratory  belonging  to  the  Society  in  Hanover  Square. 
His  view  was  that  the  Council  would  invest  profitably  a  certain 
amount  of  the  Society's  capital  in  the  building  and  fitting  up  of 
such  a  laboratory,  even  if  the  fees  for  analysis  were  reduced  to 
one-half  of  their  previous  amounts.  Once  possessed  of  the  idea, 
he  never  rested  until  the  laboratory  was  biiilt ;  and  he  spared 
no  pains  to  elaborate  schemes,  draw  plans,  make  calculations, 
and  in  fact  to  produce  a  perfectly  workable  arrangement,  which 
the  Council  eventually  adopted,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

On   the   Education    Committee   Mr.    Aveling   was    equally 
energetic  and    characteristic.      He  hit  the  great  blot  on  our 
system  of  primary  education  in  rural  districts  by  showing  that 
the  farm  labourers'  children  are  taught  a  great  deal  that  will  be 
of  little  use  to  them  in  after  life  as  agricultural  labourers,  with 
comparatively  little  that   would   be   of  use   to   them   if  they 
followed   the   vocation   of  their   fathers.     He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  for  replacing  the  reading  books  and  diagrams  now 
in  use  in  rural  schools  by  others  illustrating  agricultural  sub- 
jects   and    objects.      Few    members    of    Council    who    were 
present  on  the  occasion  will  forget  his  exhibition  of  diagrams 
taken  from  a  Board-school  wall,  showing  that  an  idea  of  zoology 
was  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  picture  of  the  Duck- 
billed Platypus ;  the  structure  of  a  cow  or  a  horse  (he  confessed 
he  did  not  know  which),  by  the  exhibition  of  a  picture  of  the 
skeleton  of  an  extinct  elephant,  and   so  forth.     Similarly,  he 
showed    the    inapplicability  of  the  existing  text-books  to  the 
education  of  children  in  agricultural  districts,  and  asked  why 
a  dog,  a  cat,  a  cow,  a  sheep,  and  a  horse  should  not  be  as  good 
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illustrations  of  natural  history  as  lions,  bears,  and  other  exotic 
animals.  His  suggestion  that  the  Council  should  endeavour  to 
encourage  the  publication  of  reading  books  and  diagrams  of 
a  more  practical  nature  will  probably  be  carried  out  in  some 
way  at  a  future  time. 

On  the  Continent,  Mr.  Aveling's  merits  as  an  inventor  of 
road-rollers  and  traction  engines  were  perhaps  more  thoroughly 
recognised  by  Governments  and  public  bodies  than  they  were 
in  his  own  country.  He  received  the  Austrian  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph  in  1873,  and  the  French  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1878,  besides  an  immense  number  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals, 
awarded  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  by  representative 
bodies  of  most  European  and  some  American  States. 

In  politics  Mr.  Aveling  was  an  advanced  Liberal,  but  his 
opinions  on  these  as  on  other  subjects  never  interfered  with  his 
instinctive  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  He  judged  every  question 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  the  power  of  his 
intellect,  entirely  unfettered  by  any  question  of  party.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  altered  an  opinion  or  abandoned  a 
course  of  action,  except  from  conviction,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Aveling  was  much  beloved  by  his  family 
and  friends,  and  by  the  majority  of  his  workpeople,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal  in  these  days.  Strict  as  a  military  martinet 
in  business  hours,  and  exacting  to  the  utmost  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  work  should  be  done,  he  necessarily  kept  only  the 
best  men,  and  many  of  these  have  been  in  his  employment  for 
several  years,  some  even  ever  since  he  commenced  business. 
But  outside  the  workshop  he  was  never  tired  of  giving  them 
opportunities  of  healthful  and  improving  recreation. 

In  this  as  in  all  other  matters  Mr.  Aveling  was  eminently 
practical ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  his  character  as  well  as 
a  record  of  the  good  that  he  did  to  his  workmen  it  may  be 
allowable  to  indicate  some  of  his  labours  on  their  behalf.  He 
fitted  up  a  part  of  the  old  works  at  Rochester  as  a  lecture-room 
for  his  men,  and  he  and  others  read  papers  and  delivered 
lectures  there  on  educational,  social,  and  political  subjects. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Aveling  invited  discussion,  for  he  generally 
occupied  the  chair.  At  first  the  men  delivered  speeches  of  the 
most  communistic  type,  but  after  a  time  they  became  capable 
of  looking  at  questions  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Aveling  was  always  careful  that  they  should  hear  arguments 
well  put  by  educated  men,  after  having  first  encouraged  the 
workmen  to  express  their  own  opinions.  He  used  to  say, 
"  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  Radicalism,  and  I  don't  object 
to  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  fear  from  uneducated  Radi- 
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calism,  and  that  I  do  object  to."  In  this  way,  various  social 
and  political  subjects  were  ventilated,  and  as  a  result  his  work- 
men abandoned  such  communistic  doctrines  as  compulsory  sub- 
division of  land,  and  other  visionary  ideas.  Everybody  was 
free  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  sometimes  farmers  and  farm- 
labourers  took  part  in  the  discussions.  Mr.  Aveling,  in  fact, 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  spared  no  expense  ^^to  let 
a  little  daylight "  into  his  workpeople,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  he  did  in  this  way  alone.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  was  roundly  abused  by  the 
^^  unco'  guid "  for  what  he  did  in  this  direction,  and  some 
people  tried  to  hold  him  responsible  for  all  the  ideas  which 
were  broached  during  these  discussions.  I  cannot  recall  any 
verbatim  statement  of  his  on  this  result  of  his  endeavours,  but 
all  he  said  doubtless  amounted  to,  ^^  It  pleases  them,  and  it 
doesn't  hurt  me." 

The  domestic  comfort  of  his  men  he  regarded  as  very  impor- 
tant ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  which  he  placed  upon 
it,  I  may  mention  that  he  erected  a  large  and  comfortable 
mess-room,  fitted  with  cooking-stoves  and  other  means  and 
appliances.  Here  he  had  a  man  to  look  after  and  keep  hot  the 
food  that  was  brought  there  for  the  men's  meals.  This  may 
seem  a  small  matter  on  paper,  but  it  made  a  vast  difference 
every  day  in  the  comfort  of  the  men,  and  therefore  of  their 
capacity  for  work.  This  room  was  always  at  the  disposal  of 
the  "  Foresters "  or  any  other  club  which  desired  to  use  it  for 
meetings ; — ^^  anything  rather  than  let  them  go  to  a  public- 
house." 

Mr.  Crosskill  states  that  ^'  amongst  his  favourite  recreations 
were  listening  to  good  music  and  playing  at  chess.  Before  he 
became  a  Member  of  Council,  and  actively  engaged  in  the 
Showyard  management,  he  delighted  in  a  quiet  game  at  the 
back  of  his  shed  ;  and  even  of  late  years  he  would,  if  possible, 
snatch  an  hour  for  that  purpose  from  his  numerous  avocations. 
I  well  remember  the  astonishment  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  who 
had  known  him  only  as  an  active  and  vigorous  worker,  coming 
unexpectedly  upon  him  thus  occupied,  one  afternoon  during  the 
Carlisle  Show.  On  his  yachting  expeditions  there  was,  of 
course,  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity,  and  a  travelling  chess- 
board was  an  indispensable  portion  of  his  equipment." 

His  greatest  enjoyment,  indeed,  was  yachting,  and  he  took  as 
active  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  Royal  Victoria,  the 
Royal  Cinque  Ports,  and  other  Yacht  Clubs  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  as  he  did  in  the  business  of  those  Societies  con- 
nected with  the  more  serious  occupations  of  his  life.  Several 
years  ago  he  possessed  a  small  six-ton  cutter,  which  he  called 
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the  ^  Sally/  after  his  wife.  She  was  run  into  and  nearly  cut  in 
half  by  a  steamer  one  evening  when  he  was  playing  cribbage 
with  his  son.  The  latter  escaped  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
Mr.  Aveling^s  life  was  saved  by  a  boatman  and  half  a  bottle  of 
brandy.  He  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  when  his  yacht 
was  run  into  he  supported  himself  in  the  water  for  some  time, 
shouting  for  aid.  At  last  he  was  picked  up  by  a  boatman 
when  just  about  to  sink  from  exhaustion,  but  still  clutching  his 
^'  hand  "  of  cards.  Fortunately  the  boatman  had  seen  amongst 
the  wreck  and  had  picked  up  a  wine  bottle,  which,  on  being 
opened,  he  found  to  contain  brandy.  This  he  poured  down 
the  throat  of  the  almost  expiring  man  and  no  doubt  saved  his 
life.  If  the  bottle  had  been  full  it  would  have  sunk,  and  most 
probably  Mr.  Aveling  would  not  have  recovered  for  want  of  the 
stimulant  at  the  critical  moment.  Both  father  and  son  thought 
that  the  other  was  drowned.  This  was  not  by  any  means  the 
only  adventure  that  nearly  cost  Mr.  Aveling  his  life,  and 
I  mention  this  one  merely  as  an  example.  The  fact  is  he  did 
not  know  what  fear  meant.  It  is  narrated  of  him  that  he  once 
saw  a  steam  ploughing-engine,  doing  very  heavy  work,  on  the 
point  of  bursting — the  steam  oozing  out  between  the  boiler- 
plates in  all  directions;  he  said  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Stephen 
T.  Aveling,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  '^  Look  at  that  fool 
trying  to  burst  that  engine ! "  Then  coolly  walking  up  to  it, 
he  asked  the  engine-driver  whether  he  had  a  wife  and  family ; 
and  on  being  told  that  the  man  had  a  wife  and  five  children  to 
support,  he  remarked,  "  If  you  were  a  single  man,  of  course  you 
could  do  as  you  liked ;  but  with  a  wife  and  five  children 
depending  upon  you,  you  have  no  right  to  risk  your  life  in  this 
foolhardy  fashion,  and  if  you  don't  take  that  weight  off  the 
safety-valve  of  your  engine,  your  wife  will  soon  be  a  widow." 
Mr.  Stephen  Aveling  tells  me  that  he  did  not  realise  until 
some  time  afterwards  the  risk  they  had  all  run  during  this 
dialogue.  Mr.  Aveling  much  admired  fearlessness  in  other 
people.  I  recollect,  at  Plymouth,  on  one  occasion  we  saw 
a  fine  strong  labouring  man  deliberately  cross  the  road  at  a  slow 
pace  in  front  of  a  carriage  and  pair  coming  down  a  steep  hill. 
The  coachman  and  the  footman  both  shouted,  the  bystanders 
shouted,  I  stood  aghast,  and  Aveling  had  a  broad  inquiring 
smile  on  his  face,  with  his  eyebrows  elevated.  By  dint  of 
great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  coachman  the  man  was  just 
not  run  over.  I  thought  he  was  deaf,  but  as  he  approached  us 
he  gave  a  deliberate  wink  !  Mr.  Aveling  ejaculated,  "  That's 
the  coolest  thing  I  ever  saw !  That's  a  lazy  vagabond  who 
would  like  to  get  into  the  hospital  and  be  paid  for  being 
there  \ " 
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Want  of  space  deters  me  from  giving  any  of  our  yachting 
experiences,  but  even  yachting  with  him  was  not  an  idle 
amusement.  There  was  always  something  to  be  done  ;  fishing 
or  racing,  or  trying  to  win  shilling  bets  by  all  sorts  of  recondite 
means,  wild-fowl  shooting  at  different  haunts,  chess,  draughts, 
cards,  and  an  infinity  of  other  devices  always  made  life  on  board 
the  *  Sally ' — a  new  yacht  of  28  tons, — anything  but  monotonous. 

It  was  on  board  this  yacht  that  he  caught  the  chill  which  pro- 
duced his  fatal  illness.  He  was  not  seriously  indisposed  until 
Monday,  February  27th,  and  to  the  great  grief  of  all  who  knew 
him,  he  died  of  pneumonia  quite  peacefully  on  Tuesday,  March 
7th,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year — a  man  "  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche^ 
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W.  Carbuthers,  F.R.S. 

Applications  for  advice  as  to  pastures  were  more  numerous 
during  the  past  year.  I  have  advised  members  as  to  the  best 
kinds  of  grasses  to  be  employed  for  reclaimed  lands,  and  for 
cultivated  lands  proposed  to  be  laid  down  in  pasture.  The 
careful  observations  of  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Faunce-De 
Laune,  of  Sharsted  Court,  with  whom  I  have  been  in  frequent 
communication,  and  his  practical  success  in  selecting  suitable 
grasses,  and  laying  down  perennial  pastures  which  supply  a  con- 
tinuous and  nutritious  food  for  stock,  are  of  great  importance.* 
Nearly  eighty  samples  of  grass  seeds  have  been  examined  by 
me  for  their  purity,  and  tested  for  their  germinating  power. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory,  except  in  some  cases  of  mixtures  in  which  I  have 
found  a  great  preponderance  of  vigorous  annual  grasses  of  little 
value  for  permanent  pasture.  Better  samples  of  meadow  fox- 
tail (Alopecurus  pratensis)  have  passed  through  my  hands, 
though  the  proportion  of  good  seeds  is  still  very  small  in  this 
grass.  Some  of  the  smaller  grass-seeds  that  I  have  examined 
have  been  exceptionally  bad.  A  parcel,  for  instance,  of  fiorin 
{Agrostis  stolonifera)  consisted  entirely  of  empty  chaff  or  of 
unripe  seeds  incapable  of  germination.  I  have  also  had  sub- 
mitted to  me  almost  worthless  samples  of  rough-stalked 
meadow-grass  (Poa  trivialis)  and  crested  dog's-tail  (Cynosurus 
cristatus).  I  am  satisfied  that  the  annual  loss  to  the  country 
(necessarily  implying  a  loss  to  the  farmer)  is  very  g^eat  from 
sowing  bad  grasses  and   worthless  seed  of  good  grasses.     It 
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would  effect  a  great  improvement  if  cultivators  were  to  dis- 
continue using  prepared  mixtures,  and  purchase  the  grasses  they 
propose  to  sow  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  mix  them  them- 
selves. It  is  very  easy  to  test  their  germinating  power.  This 
would,  as  far  as  it  goes,  supply  data  for  determining  the  value 
of  the  seed  purchased. 

Clover  seeds  have  been  very  satisfactory.  This  seed  is,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  entirely  free  from  the  adulterations 
which  were  once  so  common.  A  sample  of  white  clover 
(Trifolium  repens)  was  sent  to  me  which  contained  so  large 
a  proportion  of  immature  seeds  that  scarcely  half  of  the  sample 
germinated. 

The  samples  of  seed  grain  have  been  generally  good.  The 
previous  season  did  not  favour  the  production  of  a  superior 
quality,  but  the  seeds  were  healthy  and  the  germinating  power 
high.  I  met  with  one  striking  exception  in  a  small  sample  of 
'^  naked  oats."  The  sample  consisted  of  two-thirds  of  a  white 
oat  and  one-third  black  oats,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  following  weeds: — cleavers,  mustard,  pepper- 
wort,  corncockle,  and  climbing  buckwheat.  The  grains  of  oats 
were  imperfectly  filled,  and  the  germinating  power  was  only 
40  per  cent.  A  second  sample  of  the  same  oats,  sent  to  me  by 
the  owner,  though  more  true  to  the  variety,  and  almost  free 
from  weeds,  was  yet  very  defective  in  its  germinating  power. 

The  increasing  demand  for  determining  the  germinating 
value  of  the  various  seeds  has  led  me  to  introduce  a  large  and 
improved  apparatus  into  my  Laboratory,  with  the  view  of  more 
efficiently  carrying  on  this  work. 

I  prepared  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  competition  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society  for  improved  wheats,  which  was  published 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  '  Journal.* 

The  prevalence  of  parasitic  fungi  on  the  cereal  crops  has 
engaged  my  attention.  I  have  examined  and  reported  on 
several  specimens  forwarded  to  me.  In  the  end  of  August,  I 
visited  a  district  in  the  north  of  Cambridgeshire,  where  mildew 
had  suddenly  appeared,  and  done  great  injury  to  the  crops. 
By  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Little,  March,  I  was  able  to 
examine  a  considerable  extent  of  crop.  The  results  of  this 
investigation,  together  with  an  account  of  the  fungus  which 
produces  the  blight,  will  form  the  subject  of  an  article  for  an 
early  number  of  the  '  Journal.* 

Samples  of  ear-cockle  or  pepperbrand  have  been  forwarded  to 
me.  This  disease  has,  in  some  localities,  been  severe.  It  is 
caused  by  the  attack  of  a  very  minute  thread-worm  on  the 
growing  point  of  a  young  flower  in  the  earliest  stage  of  its 
existence.     The  flower  is  converted  into  a  gall,  filled  with  a 
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great  number  of  these  worms,  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  gall,  and  form  a  white  cotton-like  mass  in  its  centre. 

Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  destroy  these  worms.  When 
the  gall  is  sown  with  the  seed,  the  moisture  of  the  soil  revives 
them;  they  escape  from  the  gall,  and  find  their  way  to  the 
flowers  of  the  growing  crop.  I  have  treated  of  this  disease  at 
some  length  in  this  number  of  the  ^  Journal.'  * 

Several  cases  of  weeds  proving  injurious  to  stock  have  been 
submitted  to  me,  on  which  I  have  reported.  A  remarkable  case 
of  injury  to  vegetation  from  a  minute  alga  {Pleurococcus  vulgaris) 
was  brought  under  my  notice.  This  microscopic  plant  de- 
veloped in  the  mould  of  the  hotbed  from  which  I  obtained  it 
with  such  marvellous  rapidity  that  it  completely  covered  all  the 
particles  of  the  mould,  and  so  prevented  the  terminations  of  the 
rootlets  obtaining  nourishment  from  the  soil. 

Serious  injury  was  done  to  a  young  crop  of  mangolds  by  the 
burrowing  of  the  larva  of  Anthomya  Betce  in  the  leaves. 

A  field  of  wheat  suffered  from  the  larva  of  Ckhrqps  lineata^ 
which  attacked  the  tender  ear,  and  destroyed  it 


XIX. — Report  of  the  Consulting  Botanist  on  Laying  down 

Land  to  Permanerd  Pasture. 

[Presented  to  the  Council  at  their  Meeting  on  Febmary  1, 1882.] 

In  determining  the  grasses  best  fitted  for  laying  down  land  in 
pasture,  it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration  the  term  of 
life  of  the  different  species. 

Many  grasses  are  so  short-lived  that  they  do  not  survive  the 
exhaustive  process  of  seeding.  One-third  of  our  indigenous 
grasses  die  in  this  way,  usually  at  the  close  of  a  single  season, 
and  are  therefore  called  annual  glasses.  Not  only  the  portion 
of  the  plant  above  ground,  but  the  roots  also  perish,  and  the 
species  is  preserved  from  year  to  year  only  by  the  seed.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  are  grasses  in  which  the  process  of  flower- 
ing does  not  so  completely  exhaust  the  plant  as  to  kill  it.  The 
life  of  the  individuals  in  these  grasses  is  continued  from  year  to 
year,  and  seeds  are  annually  produced.  Though  the  plant  may 
be  killed  down  by  the  winter  s  cold,  the  roots,  with  their  crown, 
remain  alive,  and  increasing  in  their  hold  on  the  soil,  are  able 
to  secure  a  more  speedy  and  extensive  growth  than  can  be 
produced  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  from  seeds. 

While  annual  grasses,  or  those  having  a  short  term  of  life,  like 
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the  rye-grasses,  may  be  specially  fitted  for  alternate  husbandry, 
it  is  obvious  that  permanent  pasture  should  be  formed  by  those 
grasses  which  have  a  perennial  existence. 

But  the  eighty  species  of  indigenous  perennial  grasses  are  not 
all  suitable  for  feeding  purposes ;  many  of  them  are  rejected  by 
stock.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  selection  from  them 
in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  animals  for  which  they  are 
provided.  And,  further,  it  has  been  long  noticed  that  some 
pastures  which  appear  to  consist  of  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
food,  are  yet  unable  to  fatten  stock.  This  must  limit  the 
selection  of  the  grasses  to  those  which,  by  experiment  and 
observation,  have  been  found  to  be  nutritious  as  well  as 
palatable. 

A  prejudice  exists  against  some  grasses,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  coarse,  and  are  therefore  rejected,  when  finer  grasses  can 
be  obtained  by  the  stock.  But  the  chemical  examination  of 
some  of  these  coarse  grasses,  and  the  careful  observation  of  their 
effect  on  the  stock,  have  shown  that  the  grasses  which  are  most 
productive  are  also  those  that  are  most  nutritious. 

The  number  of  these  species  is  very  limited.  The  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Faunce-De  Laune,  which  are  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  previous  careful  observers,  show  that  the  ^best  per- 
manent pasture  grasses  are  the  following  five  species : — Dactylis 
(/lomerata  (Linn.),  or  cock's  foot ;  Phleum  pratense  (Linn.),  or 
timothy ;  Alopecurus  pratensis  (Linn.),  or  meadow  fox-tail ; 
Festuca  pratensis  (Huds.),  or  meadow  fescue ;  and  Festuca  elatior 
(Linn.),  or  tall  fescue. 

These  five  grasses  alone  would  supply  favourite  and  nutritious 
food  throughout  the  whole  year. 

There  should  be  added  some  Dutch  and  perennial  red  clovers. 
And  some  of  the  smaller,  or  so-called  finer,  grasses  would  be 
advantageously  introduced  in  order  to  secure  a  compact  turf — 
such  grasses  as  Poa  nemoraliSy  Poa  trivialisj  Agrostis  stoloniferay 
Cynosurus  cristatuSy  Anthoxanthum  odoratuniy  and  Festuca  duri* 
uscula.  But  the  real  value  of  the  pasture  will  depend  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  five  larger  grasses  which  are  found  in  it. 
Their  first  importance  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
their  roots  continue  to  grow  from  year  to  year,  and  the  plants 
consequently  get  a  firmer  hold  on  the  soil,  and,  having  a  more 
extensive  root  system  than  annual  grasses,  they  suffer  less  from 
drought. 

The  exclusion  of  the  short-lived  rye-grasses,  which  are  so 
overwhelming  an  ingredient  in  all  permanent  pasture  mixtures 
in  the  market,  will  deprive  the  farmer  of  that  speedy  exhibition 
of  a  green  and  vigorous  pasture  so  captivating  to  the  eye,  and 
so  often  accepted  as  the  best  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
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mixture  employed,  but  so  worthless  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
pasture. 

It  would  be  an  important  step  in  adrance  if  the  farmer  were 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  ralue  and  permanence  of  the 
best  grasses,  and  see  in  their  growth  the  best  guarantee  for  his 
future  crop,  even  though  thej  want  the  beautiful  appearance 
that  a  field  of  young  rye-grass  presents. 

The  species  of  grass  for  permanent  pasture  having  been  fixed 
upon,  it  is  of  next  importance  to  obtain  true,  pure,  and  good 
seed.  The  prepared  mixtures  should  be  avoided,  not  only 
because  they  contain  species  not  suited  for  permanent  pasture, 
but  also  because  they  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  careful 
determination  as  to  purity  and  goodness. 

A  guarantee  should  be  obtained  from  the  merchant  that  the 
quantity  purchased  is  true  to  the  species  wanted  and  specified, 
that  it  is  free  from  weeds,  and  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
seeds  will  germinate.  Samples  from  the  bulk  should  be  ex- 
amined and  tested  by  a  competent  person,  and  the  completion 
of  the  purchase  should  depend  upon  the  result  of  this  examina- 
tion and  trial. 

The  seed  should  not  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  else 
it  may  not  secure  the  moisture  necessary  for  its  germination,  or 
when  it  has  begun  to  germinate,  and  the  delicate  embryo  has 
pushed  its  roots  and  stem  through  the  covering  of  the  seed,  a 
continuous  exposure  of  a  few  hours  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
may  kill  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seed  be  too  deeply 
buried  in  the  soil  it  will  fail  to  germinate.  A  depth  of  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  is  most  suitable  for  the  grasses 
that  should  be  employed  for  permanent  pastures. 


XX. — Laying  down  Clay-land  intended  for  Permanent  Pasture. 
By  C.  RaNDELL,  of  Chadbury,  Evesham. 

[In  a  Letter  to  the  Consulting  Botanist.] 

A  SUCCESSION  of  unfavourable  seasons  affecting  this  description 
of  land  more  than  any  other  has  forced  upon  landlords  the  con- 
sideration of  the  desirability  of  getting  rid  of  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivating such  lands  by  laying  it  down  to  grass.  This  applies 
mainly  to  untenanted  farms,  for  where  tenants  have  continued 
in  the  occupation  of  farms  consisting  largely  of  heavy  land,  and 
have  tried,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons,  to  keep  up  the  condition 
of  it,  they  have  no  desire  to  lay  such  land  down  to  grass,  unless 
it  be  an  exceptionally  bad  piece.  They  know  that  with  a 
return  of  better  seasons  all  moderately  good  clay-land  will  pay 
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them  better  in  cultivation  than  in  grass,  and  will  carry  more 
stock  while  consuming  green  crops  such  as  vetches,  clover, 
cabbages,  rape,  and  mangold,  alternately  with  wheat,  barley, 
and  beans,  than  it  would  do  in  permanent  pasture. 

But  there  are  a  great  number  of  clay-land  farms  which  have 
been  given  up  to  their  owners  in  wretched  condition.  The 
tenants  have  impoverished  their  land  and  themselves  by  holding 
on  as  long  as  they  were  able — ^hoping  against  hope — and  leaving 
their  landlords  no  alternative  but  to  endeavour  to  restore  these 
farms  to  such  condition  as  would  be  likely  to  attract  new 
tenants,  a  costly  proceeding  any  way  ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  most  likely  way  to  attain  the  object  is  to  lay  down  a  large 
portion  of  such  farms  to  grass.     How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

I  assume  that  the  land  is  drained.  This  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Obviously  then  the  first  thing  is  to  get  it  clean  from 
couch-grass ;  and  if,  as  was  the  case  this  year  (1881),  this  can 
be  effected  by  the  aid  of  steam  in  June,  and  there  be  a  sufficiency 
of  rain  afterwards  to  get  a  fine  natural  tilth  in  July,  the  grass 
seeds  may  then  be  sown ;  and  if  aided  by  5  cwt.  per  acre  of  fish 
guano,  containing  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  35  per 
cent,  of  phosphates,  or  the  equivalent  thereto,  the  grass  seeds 
will  be  established  before  winter.  It  may  be  that  they  will 
require  to  be  eaten  off  carefully  in  September.  If  the  land 
cannot  be  got  ready  for  the  seeds  by  the  end  of  July,  the  sowing 
will  be  done  in  the  following  spring  without  a  corn  crop  upon 
a  stale  furrow,  merely  scarifying  the  land  to  get  rid  of  surface 
weeds.  The  mixture  which  I  have  used  is — 1  bushel  cocksfoot 
(to  IJ  bushel  according  to  percentage  of  growth),  J  bushel 
perennial  rye-grass,  6  lbs.  cow-grass,  2  lbs.  Dutch  clover ;  the 
percentage  of  growth  guaranteed  being,  cocksfoot  40,  rye- 
grass 70,  cow-grass  80,  and  Dutch  clover  80.  This  mixture 
cost  last  spring  less  than  15^.  per  acre,  but  the  prices  ad- 
vanced before  the  close  of  the  season,  and  are  now  still  higher. 
Having  secured  the  plant  of  grass,  the  next  consideration  is 
how  to  treat  it ;  and  here  my  view  will  be  opposed  to 
those  generally  entertained.  The  prevailing  idea  is  that  no 
sheep  should  be  allowed  to  go  upon  newly  laid  down  land. 
I  would  have  no  other  stock  for  the  first  three  years ;  but  in 
this  way.  Assuming  that  the  seeds  were  sown  in  July,  the 
tilth  and  the  weather  favourable,  they  should  be  so  strong  in 
September  as  to  require  to  be  eaten  down,  otherwise  they  would 
be  liable  to  injury  from  frost  before  spring.  This  should  be 
done  by  lambs  folded  upon  them,  and  getting  as  much  space 
twice  a  day  as  they  will  eat  level,  with  an  allowance  of  oilcake, 
malt-dust,  and  clover-chaff,  the  back  hurdles  being  moved  every 
second  day  to  prevent  the  lambs  biting  off  again  the  young  seeds 
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as  they  spring,  and  they  must  not  be  upon  them  in  wet  weather; 
to  avoid  this  there  must  be  a  field  of  turf  or  old  seed  to  take 
them  to  when  their  treading  would  injure  the  young  seeds.  In 
the  following  spring  these  young  seeds  should  be  folded  off  by 
ewes  and  lambs,  the  latter  going  forward  by  the  aid  of  lamb- 
gates,  and  both  getting  pulped  mangolds  mixed  with  chaff  and 
oilcake  (linseed  and  cotton-seed  cake  mixed)  ;  the  back  hurdles 
should  be  frequently  moved,  for  two  reasons — first,  that  the  land 
should  be  equally  manured ;  second,  that  the  young  shoots  of 
the  grasses  be  not  eaten  down  again  immediately.  A  second 
folding  may  be  made  with  yearling  ewes,  a  third  with  the  general 
flock,  each  lot  receiving  J  lb.  cotton-cake  daily,  but  none 
kept  on  the  land  after  October.  If  this  treatment  be  repeated 
the  third  year,  the  turf  will  be  established,  but  the  less  it  is 
stocked  during  winter  for  several  years  the  better.  If  a  crop  pf 
corn  is  taken  the  first  year,  which  would  usually  be  the  case  in 
the  hands  of  a  tenant,  the  same  method  should  be  adopted  in 
eating  off  the  young  seeds,  but  it  will  not  often  happen  that  they 
require  to  be  fed  off  after  harvesting  the  corn  crop ;  if  they  do, 
it  should  be  by  folding^  not  turning  sheep  into  the  whole  field. 
All  this  requires  attention,  and  involves  cost,  but  let  no  one 
suppose  that  a  turf  of  any  value  can  be  obtained  on  clay-land 
without  considerable  cost.  It  may  be  obtained  by  repeated 
applications  of  manure,  mowing,  and  grazing  by  young  cattle ; 
but  this  will  be  more  expensive  than  the  employment  of  sheep ; 
they  will  repay  directly  and  indirectly  the  cost  of  all  the  food 
and  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  and  in  the  way  indicated  a 
^ood  turf  may  be  obtained. 

I  know  that  what  will  more  frequently  happen  is  that  the 
rseeds  will  be  sown  with  a  corn  crop  without  manure,  and  that 
they  will  be  grazed  by  sheep  and  other  stock  in  the  ordinary 
•way,  with  this  result — they  will  carry  a  moderate  amount  of 
stock  the  first  year,  very  much  less  the  second,  still  less  the 
third :  by  that  time  the  sown  grasses  will  have  died  out,  and 
for  several  years  the  pastures  will  be  all  but  worthless,  and 
nothing  gained  but  getting  rid  of  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
Manuring  may  strengthen  the  natural  grasses,  and  after  a  time 
enable  the  land  to  carry  store  stock,  but  for  the  sort  of  land  in 
question  I  think  the  treatment  I  have  described  will  be  found 
eventually  the  most  satisfactory. 
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Mabch,  1881. 

In  presenting  the  following  Quarterly  Report  on  cases  which 
the  Consulting  Chemist  has  brought  before  them,  the  Chemical 
Committee  wish  once  more  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  diflSculty  which  they  experience  in  obtaining  from 
members  of  the  Society  the  names  of  the  makers  and  vendors  of 
inferior  or  adulterated  manures  and  feeding  stuffs.  Too  many 
members  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Reports  of  the  Chemical 
Committee  are  issued  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  reduction  of 
price  by  means  of  a  threat  to  send  the  names  of  the  vendors  to 
the  Society  for  publication.  The  Committee  desire  to  make  it 
known  that  their  publishing  cases  in  the  Quarterly  Reports  is 
to  show  members  of  the  Society  the  danger  of  purchasing 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs  under  indefinite  names,  and  without 
guaranteed  analysis  ;  and  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  screen  any 
member  from  the  result  of  his  own  disregard  of  their  recom- 
mendation to  buy  under  definite  names,  and  with  a  guaranteed 
analysis. 

Dr.  Voelcker  reported  the  following  cases  : — 

1.  A  sample  of  linseed-cake  sent  by  Mr.  Charles  Clarke, 
Ashby-de-la-Launde,  Sleaford,  on  analysis  showed  the  following 
composition : — 

Moisture 14*99 

Oil 10-60 

*  Albuminous  compounds         23*81 

Mucilage,  starch,  and  digestible  fibre    ..      ..  32*87 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 11*33 

fMineral  matter  (ash)       6*40 

100*00 

♦  Containing  nitrogen 3*81 

t  Containing  sand 1*99 

This  cake,  it  will  be  seen,  is  poor  in  albuminos  compounds, 
and  it  contained  starchy  matter,  which  should  not  be  present  in 
pure  linseed-cake. 

In  reply  to  the  usual  inquiries,  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  as  follows : — 

''  Ashby-de-la-Launde,  Sleaford,  February  24th,  1881. 
"De^b  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  and  wishes,  I  beg  to  say  I  would 
rather  not  disclose  the  name  of  the  firm  I  bought  the  cakes  of,  as  1  have  had 
several  lots  before  analysed  which  proved  that  1  was  getting  a  fair  cake,  and  I 
really  did  get  a  letter  from  the  gentleman  concerned  in  the  making  of  the  cakes 
you  analysed,  which  proved  that  I  had  just  cause  to  complain,  '  and  so  the 
matter  dropped.'  I  shall  be  sending  you  another  sample  or  two  soon. — ^Yours 
very  truly, 

*'  Chables  Clarke.*' 
2  B  2 
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2.  Mr.  George  Martin^  Hubert's  Bridge,  Boston,  sent  two 
samples  of  linseed-cake  for  analysis.  The  cakes  marked  No.  1 
and  No.  2  respectively  had  the  following  composition  : — 


Moisture       

Oil 

^Albuminous  oompounda     

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)      

fMinend  matter  (ash) 

*  Gontainiug  nitrogen 

t  Containing  sand 


Vo.  1. 

Vo.  2. 

12-60 

14*80 

7-75 

11  05 

25-62 

24-25 

86*38 

83-89 

8-66 

1101 

8-99 

5-50 

100  00 

100-00 

4*18 

8-88 

4-49 

•40 

No.  2  was  a  good  linseed-cake.     The  cake  marked  No.  1,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  poor  in  oil,  and  made  from  dirty  linseed. 
Mr.  Martin  wrote  on  the  14th  of  January,  1881 : — 

*^  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  the  analysb  of  No.  1  linseed-cake,  which 
was  bought  as  pure,  and  from  a  firm  professing  a  great  deal  of  purity.  The 
price  was  9Z.  12s.  6d,  in  Hull,  making  it  10^.  2s.  6c?.  at  my  station ;  No.  2 
price  at  my  station  would  be  91. 17s.  6d.  I  mean  to  claim  20s.  per  ton  com- 
pensation on  No.  1  cake.** 

This  claim  was  eventually  paid,  and  Mr.  Martin  declined  to 
give  the  name  of  the  vendor. 

3.  A  sample  of  artificial  manure  manufactured  in  Jersey,  and 
said  to  contain  blood,  bone,  guano,  &c.,  was  sent  for  ansdysis 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Jones,  Guernsey.  The  manure  had  the  following 
composition : — 

Moisture 25*40 

♦Organic  matter        ..      ..      .. 21"60 

Phosphate  of  lime 8*25 

Carbonate  of  lime 11*01 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  &c 4*94 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand)  ..     ..     ..  28*80 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 1*80 

Equal  to  ammonia      2*19 

This  manure  was  sold  as  ^^  Engrais  artificial "  (artificial 
manure)  at  71,  10s.  in  Jersey,  or  8/.  per  ton  delivered  in 
Guernsey. 

The  maker  asserted  that  the  manure  was  as  rich  as  Peruvian 
guano,  and  more  concentrated  than  in  previous  years. 
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It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  contained  only  ^  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  2  per  cent,  of  ammonia  in  round 
numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  damp,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  its  weight  consisted  of  moisture  and  useless  earthy 
and  other  matters. 

The  manure  would  hare  been  rather  dear  if,  instead  of  8/» 
per  ton,  it  had  been  sold  at  3/.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  reply  to  further  inquiries,  wrote  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1881,  as  follows : — 

**  Today  the  mannfacturer  came  over  from  Jersey,  and  protested  that  he 
had  pat  guano,  superphosphate,  blood,  and  dissolved  bones  with  this  mixture, 
whicn  was  the  last  he  is  ever  to  make,  owing  to  the  stench  complained  of  in 
the  use  of  blood.    I  showed  him  your  valuation. 

£    «.    d. 
^  Such  being  the  case  he  took  off    4    0    0  for  the  2  tons, 
and  paid  frei^t,  charges,)     \  v^    ± 
and  your  analysis      ..      ..  f 

6  13    4 

'^  As  no  public  end  is  to  be  served  in  publishing  his  name,  which  I  shall  do 
myself  if  he  continues  his  business,  I  have  to  request  that  this  be  perfectly 
confidential  between  the  Society  and  myself. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  facts  being  used  to  warn  those  who  buy  without 
analysLs. — I  am,  dear  Sn-,  yours  faithfully, 

"  W.  M.  Jones." 

June,  1881. 

1.  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  Mythop  Lodge,  Blackpool,  sent 
a  sample  of  artificial  manure  for  analysis  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1881,  which  had  the  following  composition  : — 

Moisture 16*01 

*Organ'c  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia   ..      ..  23*54 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  lime         9*89 

Equal  to  tri basic  (bone)  phosphate  of  lime   ..  (15*48) 

Insoluble  phosphates 5*03 

Sulphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts,  magnesia,  &c.  39  *  30 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       6*23 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 2*14 

Equal  to  amiuonia      2*59 

The  manure  was  bought  as  extra  top-dressing  at  10/.  5^.  per 
ton,  with  the  following  printed  guarantee  : — 

13  to  17  per  cent,  soluble  phosphate 
3  „    6        „       insoluble  phosphates 

13  „  18        „        potash  and  magnesia  salts ;  and 

nitrogen  equivalent  to 

14  „  18        „       sulphate  of  ammonia,  or 
17  „  22        „       nitrate  of  soda. 
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Fourteen  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  minimum 
quantity  guaranteed,  contains  3*6  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  or 
1  per  cent,  more  than  was  found  in  the  sample  analysed  by 
Dr.  Voelcker;  the  percentage  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phos- 
phates satisfy  the  demands  of  the  guarantee,  it  being  understood 
that  the  lower  figures  alone  are  binding.  Attention  also  is 
directed  to  the  statement  that  the  vendor  guarantees  nitrogen 
equivalent  to  a  minimum  of  14  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
or  17  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  but  not  both  together. 

Measuring  its  value  by  the  minimum  figures  quoted  above, 
this  manure  is  not  worth  more  than  from  5/.  5^.  to  5/.  10«. 
a  ton. 

2.  Mr.  Robert  Lake,  Oakley,  Rochester,  sent  Dr.  Voelcker 
a  sample  of  British  guano,  of  which  he  bought,  without  a  gua- 
rantee, two  tons  at  3/.  per  ton  from  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co., 
Mark  Lane,  manufacturers. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  this  sample  of  British 
guano : — 

Moisture < 15*15 

•Organic  matter        31*65 

Phosphate  of  lirae 2*84 

Oxide  of  iron  and  ahimina      4*25 

Carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  &c 27*83 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       18*38 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 1*50 

Equal  to  ammonia      1*82 

A  better  manure  than  this  British  guano  would  be  obtained 
by  adding  25  per  cent,  of  mineral  superphosphate  to  one  ton 
of  shoddy.  Good  shoddy,  yielding  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  can  be  bought  at  about  50^.  to  60s.  per  ton ;  and 
superphosphate,  guaranteed  25  per  cent,  soluble  phosphate,  at 
4tL  per  ton. 

Accordingly,  one  ton  of  shoddy,  costing  50jp.,  and  5  cwt.  of 
superphosphate,  costing  20^.,  will  give  a  manure  which  costs 
21. 16s.  per  ton,  and  which  contains  about  5  per  cent  of  ammonia 
and  6  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime.  In  other  words, 
one  ton  of  the  mixed  shoddy  and  superphosphate  would  be 
worth  fully  as  much  as  two  tons  of  British  guano. 

3.  Mr.  Robert  Lake  also  sent  a  sample  of  Davis^s  Patent 
Manure,  of  which  he  bought  three  tons  at  6/.  per  ton  from  Messrs. 
Henry  Wright  and  Son,  Town  Wharf,  Maidstone,  agents  in 
Kent  for  Davis  and  Co.'s  Patent  Manures. 

On  analysis,  the  sample  sent  by  Mr.  Lake  showed  the  follow- 
ing composition : — 
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Moisture 3*45 

Sulphur 1-90 

'Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination     ..  9*20 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 7*40 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*44 

Sulphate  of  magnesia      8*29 

Sulphate  of  lime      23*01 

Sulphate  of  soda      13*26 

Sulphide  of  soda  and  common  salt         ..      ..  23*01 

Insoluble  silicious  matter       10*04 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 0*44 

Equal  to  ammonia      0*53 

This  manure  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  lime-refuse  and 
alkali-waste  or  salt-cake,  and  as  it  contains  only  about  ^  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  same  amount  of  ammonia,  it 
has  little  value  as  a  manure. 

4.  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  Barming  House,  Maidstone,  also 
sent  a  sample  of  Davis's  Patent  Manure,  of  which  he  bought 
1  cwt.  at  7^.,  price  6/.  per  ton,  from  Messrs.  H.  Wright  and 
Son. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  sample  sent  by  Mr. 
Whitehead  :— 

Moisture 4*20 

Sulphur 4*80 

•Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination     ..  6  "01 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina      4*82 

Phosphate  of  lime 2*38 

Chloride  of  sodium ..  8*75 

Sulphate  of  soda       6*43 

Sulphate  of  magnesia       8*35 

Sulphate  of  lime       24*48 

Sulphite  and  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  ..      ..  24*83 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter        4*95 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 0*59 

Equal  to  ammonia       0*72 

Like  the  sample  sent  by  Mr.  Robert  Lake,  that  sent  by  Mr. 
Whitehead  consists  principally  of  lime-refuse  and  alkali-waste 
or  salt-cake,  and  is  worth  very  little  as  manure. 

The  two  samples  differ  somewhat  in  composition ;  thus,  the 
sample  sent  by  Mr.  Robert  Lake  contained  only  1*90  per  cent, 
of  free  sulphur,  and  under  ^  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
about  J  per  cent,  of  ammonia  ;  whereas  Mr.  Whitehead's  sample 
contained  4*80  per  cent,  of  free  sulphur,  2*38  per  cent  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  about  |  per  cent,  of  ammonia.     Uniformity 
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of  composition  can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  material  which, 
like  Davis's  Patent  Manure,  consists  largely  of  manufacturing 
refuse  matters. 

Deoembeb,  1881. 

The  Committee  beg  to  report  the  following  cases  which  have 
been  brought  under  their  notice  by  the  Consulting  Chemist : — 

1.  Mr.  Richard  Bettinson,  Thurlby,  near  Bourn,  Lincolnshire, 
sent  a  sample  of  a  lot  of  two  tons  of  bone-dust,  supplied  on  the 
28th  of  June,  by  a  Manure  Company,  at  9/.  a  ton,  and  invoiced 
as  bone-dust. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  sample  sent  by  Mr. 
Bettinson : — 

Moisture 12-50 

•Organic  matter         14*81 

Phosphate  of  lime 55*69 

Sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkaline  salts  15*09 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       1*91 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen •        1*23 

Equal  to  ammonia      1*49 

Good  bone-dust  made  from  raw  or  green  bones  contains  fron 
46  to  48  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  yields  aboui 
4^  per  cent,  of  ammonia.     It  is  worth  from  7/.  15s.  to  8/.  a  ton 

The  sample  analysed  for  Mr.  Bettinson  yielded  about  8j^  pei 
cent,  more  phosphate  of  lime  than  ordinary  bone-dust,  but  onlj 
1^  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Bone-dust  is  a  recognised  trade  name  for  ground  ^^  raw ' 
bones. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  analysis,  that  the  sample  sen 
by  Mr.  Bettinson  was  not  raw  bone-dust,  but  boiled  or  glue 
maker's  refuse  bone-dust,  which  is  worth  about  1/.  less  per  toi 
than  raw  bone-dust.  Boiled  or  steamed  bones  of  the  quality  o 
the  sample  sent  by  Mr.  Bettinson  are  worth  about  6/.  bs.  at  th< 
works  where  they  are  produced.  This  case  is  published  t< 
show  the  necessity  of  purchasers  insisting  upon  a  full  and  accu 
rate  description  of  their  purchases  in  the  statements  sent  V 
them  by  the  vendors. 

2.  A  manure,  described  as  Special  Turnip-manure,  and  sold  a 
31.  15s,  per  ton,  and  15^.  carriage,  or  4Z.  10^.  delivered,  wa 
purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thursfield|  Barrow,  Broseley,  withou 
guarantee. 

A  sample  of  this  manure,  on  analysis,  had  the  following  com 
position : — 
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Moisture - 15*50 

'Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia    ..      ..  24*80 

Phosphate  of  lime 3*69 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina      7*31 

Sulphate  of  lime      20*79 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia 2*87 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) 25*04 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitro^n 1*56 

Equal  to  ammonia      1*89 

This  manure,  it  will  be  seen,  is  poor  in  phosphate  of  lime 
and  in  ammonia,  and  scarcely  worth  2/.  2s.  per  ton,  delivered 
on  the  farm. 

3.  Mr.  John  N.  Waite,  Bramerton,  Norwich,  sent  me  a 
sample  of  turnip-manure,  which,  on  analysis,  was  found  to  have 
the  following  composition : — 

Moisture •      18*01 

•Organic  matter        1*20 

Phosphate  of  lime ' 13*76 

Sulphate  of  lime      11*32 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  &c 18*81 

Insoluhle  siliceous  matter  (sand) 24*90 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitro^n 0*79 

Equal  to  ammonia      0*96 

This  manure,  it  will  be  noticed,  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  sand  and  useless  earthy  matter,  only  13f  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  not  quite  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  In  Dr. 
Voelcker's  opinioq  it  is  hardly  worth  2/.  10^.  per  ton.  It  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Waite  at  6/.  10^.  per  ton,  cash,  without  guarantee. 

Mr.  Waite  bought  2  tons,  and  paid  cash  (13/.)  to  the  manu- 
facturer, who  on  being  asked  for  the  usual  discount  of  10  per 
cent,  for  cash  payment,  informed  Mr.  Waite  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  give  discount,  as  his  manure  was  so  well  made  that 
he  ought  to  sell  it  at  a  higher  price. 

4.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  sample  of  adulterated 
guano  sent  to  Dr.  Voelcker  by  Mr.  James  Hams,  Felthamstead, 
Coventry : — 

Manure     5*75 

'Organic  matter,  and  saltH  of  ammonia  ..      ..  18*21 

Phosphate  of  lime 10*35 

Carbonate  of  lime 31*48 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia 16*91 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       17*30 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 0*84 

Equal  to  ammonift 1*08 
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This  guano  was  largely  adulterated,  and  not  worth  more 
than  21.  per  ton.  It  was  guaranteed  to  contain  9f  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  and  its  price  was  12/.  per  ton  for  cash.  In  reply  to 
the  usual  application  for  the  vendor's  name  and  address,  Dr. 
Voelcker  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Harris : — 

"  Fletohamstead,  Coventry,  Nov.  19th,  1881. 

"  Dear  Sm, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  16th  inst,  I  showed  your 
valuation  of  the  so-called  guano,  and  the  person  I  purchased  it  of  took  all  back 
I  had  left,  and  returned  me  the  money  for  what  I  had  used.  So  I  considered 
the  affair  settled." 

5.  A  sample  of  nitrate  of  soda,  bought  by  S.  J.  Knight, 
Greenfields,  Horley,  Surrey,  at  16/.  per  ton,  had  the  following 
composition : — 

Moisture 2*55 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 38*75 

Other  impurities       ..      ..^    ..      ..      ..      ..  0*33 

Pure  nitrate  of  soda         ..      ......      ..  58*37 

100*00 

The  nitrate  of  soda,  it  will  be  seen,  was  shamefully  adulterated 
with  common  salt,  and  on  comparison  with  good  commercial 
nitrate,  containing  95  per  cent,  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda,  worth 
only  9/.  16^.  per  ton. 

No  information  respecting  the  dealers  of  the  adulterated 
nitrate  could  be  obtained. 

6.  Another  sample  sold  as  nitrate  of  soda  to  Mr.  Joseph  Walls, 
of  Wrotham,  was  found  to  consist  of : — 

Water  of  crystallisation,  and  moisture  ••      ..     56*20 
Sulphate  of 'soda      43*80 

100*00 

It  contained  no  nitrate  whatever,  and  was  simply  crystallized 
sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber  salts. 

In  reply  to  the  usual  inquiries,  Mr.  Wall  wrote  as  follows : — 

**  Wrotham,  Deo.  8rd,  1881. 

"  My  object  really  was  simply  to  ascertain  if  the  article  is  of  any  manurial 
value,  and  if  safe  to  use  on  the  land.  It  was  represented  to  be  pure  nitrate  of 
soda.  I  paid  a  deposit  on  it,  which,  if  it  is  what  is  known  as  washing  soda, 
amounts  to  about  its  value.  The  party  who  sold  it  to  me,  I  find,  is  not  worth 
powder  and  shot,  so  that  I  would  not  care  to  spend  money  upon  him,  but 
should  he  press  for  further  payment  I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  your 
assistance. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Joseph  Walls. 

"  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Esq." 

7.  A  sample  of  Hnseed-cake,  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Grimes, 
Scarliffe  Grange,  Chesterfield,  was-  found  to  be  adulterated  with 
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starchy  mill-refuse  and  made  from  dirty  seed.  The  only  in- 
formation which  could  be  obtained  with  respect  to  this  case  is 
embodied  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  vendor  of  the  linseed-cake  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  proceed  further ;  the  answer  to  any  other  question  I  know  would 
be  of  no  use  to  you.  1  have  made  my  own  private  use  of  your  analysis. — 
I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Henry  W.  Grimes. 

"Dr.  A.  Voelcker." 

The  Committee  again  express  their  regret  that  many  members 
of  the  Society,  who  send  samples  for  analysis,  will  not  furnish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  dealers. 
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I.— PERIODICALS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S 

LIBRARY. 

Presented  by  the  refipective  Societies  and  Editors. 


A. — English,  American,  and  Colonial  Periodicals. 

Agricultural  Economist.    Vol.  XII.    1881. 

Gazette.     1881. 

Almanack.     1882. 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain.     1881. 

Statistics,  Ireland,  1881. 

American  Agricultural  Association,  Journal  of  the.    Vol.  I.    Nos.  1,  3  and  4. 

1881. 
American  Agriculturist.    Vol.  XL.     1881. 
Athenaeum.     1881. 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  Journal  of  the.     1880-81. 
Bells  Weekly  Messenger.     1881. 
Bristol  Mercury.     1881. 

Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal.    Vols.  XXIV.  and  XXV.     1881. 

Chemico- Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster,  Journal  of.    VoL  XV.     1881. 

Clydesdale  Stud  Book.     Vol.  III. 

Coates's  Herd  Book.     Vol.  XXVIL     1881. 

Country  Gentleman.    Vol.  XIX.     1881. 

Devon  Herd  Book.    Vol.  VIIL    1881. 

Economist.    Vol.  XXXIX.    1881. 
English  Cart-horse  Stud  Book.    Vol.  I. 
Essex  Standard.    Vol.  LL    1881. 
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Fanner.    Vols.  XXXV.  and  XXXVI.    1881. 

Farmer's  Herald.     Vol.  XXX.     1881. 

Field.    Vols.  LVri.  and  LVIII,    1881. 

Flax  Supply  Association.     Fourteenth  Annual  Report.    1881. 

Galloway  Herd  Book.    Vol.  III.    Parti.    1881. 
Geological  Society,  Journal  of  the.    Vol.  XXXVII.     1881. 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  Transactions  of  tho.  Vol.  XIII. 

1881. 

Illinois  Kailroad  and  Warehouse  Commission ;  Eleventh  Annnal  Beport. 

Illustrated  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Montreal.     1881. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Proceedings  of  the.    4  Vols.,  Index,   and 

Charter.    1881. 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Proceedings  of  the.    1881. 

of  Surveyors,  Transactions  of  the.    Vol.  XIIL    1881. 

Investor's  Monthly  Manual.    Vol.  XI.     1881. 
Irish  Farmer.    Vol.  VI.    1881. 

Farmer's  Gazette.    Vol.  XL.    1881 . 

Ironmonger.    Vols.  XXV.  and  XXVI.    1881. 

Jonmal  of  Forestry.    Vol.  V.    1881. 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.    Quarterly  Reports,  Deoemher  1880  and 
June  1881. 

Land.    Vol.  L    1881. 

Agents'  Record.    Vols.  VI.  and  VII.    1881. 

Live-Stock  Journal.    Vols.  XIII.  aod  XIV.    1881. 
Almanac.    1882. 

Mark  Lane  Express  and  Agricultural  Journal.    Vol.  LI.    1881. 
Massachusetts,  Agriculture  of,  1880. 

Meteorological  Society,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the.    Vol.  VII.    1881. 
Midland  Counties' Herald.    Vol.  XL V.    1881. 

Nature.    Vols.  XXIIL  and  XXIV.    1881. 

Newcastle  Courant.     1881. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Red-Polled  Herd  Book.    Vol.  II.    1881. 

North  British  Agriculturist.    Vol.  XXXIII.    1881. 

Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  Report  of.    Five  Vols.    1881. 

Polled  Herd  Book.    Vol.  VI.    1881. 
Prairie  Farmer.     1881. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of  the.     Vol.  L.,  and  Index  to  Ten 
Vols. 

,  Proceedings  of  the.     1881 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.     Vol.  IX.    Part  IV.     1881. 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Journal  of  the.    Vol.  XXXV.    1881. 

Smithsonian  Institution.    Contributions  to  Knowledge.    VoL  XXIII.    1881. 

.    Miscellaneous  Collections.     Vols.  XVIIL,  XIX^ 

XX.  and  XXI.     1881. 
Society  of  Arts,  Journal  of  the.    Vol.  XXIX.    1881. 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  from  1866  to  1880. 
Society,  Journal  of  the.    Vol.  XLIV.    Parts  I.— IV.    1881. 

Tasmania.    Statistics  of  the  Colony  of.    1881. 
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Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions, 

Annual  Statement  for  1880. 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  the 'United  Kingdom,  Accounts  relating  to  the, 

1881. 

Veterinarian,  The.    Vol.  LIV.     1881. 
Veterinary  Journal    Vols.  XIL  and  XIII.     1881. 

B.    List  of  Fobeigk  Periodicals. 

Berlin.    Landwirthschaftliche  Jahrhiicher.    Band  IX.    Supplement,  1881. 
. .     Band  X.    Helte  1-6,  and  Sup- 
plement   1881. 
-.    Journal  fiir  Landwirthschaft.     1881.     Hefte  1  and  3. 


Bern.      Kantonales    bemisches    Heerde-Buch    der    Bemer    Fleckviehrace, 

No.  1, 1880. 
Brussels.    Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  centrale  d*Agricultiu:e  de  Belgique.    2  P^uis. 

1881. 
Cairo.    Bulletin  de  la  Soci^td  Egyptienne,  I'*  Ann^.    Livr.  9  et  10.    1880, 

and  2"«  Ann^.     Liv.  1,  1881. 
Heidelberg.  Verhandlungendes  Naturhistorisch-MedicinischenVereins.  Neue 

3.    Folge,  lite  Band.     Ite  Heft.     1881. 
Lisbon.     Jomal  de  Sciencias  Mathematicas,  Physicas,  e  Naturaes.     Nos. 

XXIV.-XXIX.,  1879-80. 
Lisbon.     Memorias  da  Academia  Heal  das  Sciencias.     Nova  Serie,  Vol.  V. 

Part  2,  Vol.  VI.     Part  1,  1881. 
Leeuwarden.     Freisch  Rundvee-Stambock.     Afl.  1  and  2, 1880-81. 
Li^ge.    Herd  Book  Beige.    Vol.  I.     Fasc.  V\     1881. 
Munich.     Zeitschrift  des  Landwirthschaftlichen  Vereins  in  Bayem.     1880. 
Oporto.    0  Agricultor  do  Norte  de  Portugal.    6  Parts.     1881. 
Paris.    Annales  Agronomiques.    Tome  septifeme.     Fasc.  2  and  3.     1881. 
.    Annales   de   Tlnstitut   National   Agronomique.     3°"  Ann^      Nos. 

3  and  4,  1880-81. 
Paris.    Journal  d'Agriculture  Pratique.     1881. 

-.    Journal  de  rAgricalture.    1881. 


-.    Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Agriculteurs  de  France.    1881. 


Rome.    Annali  di  Agricoltura.    8  Parts.  1881. 

.    BoUettino  di  Notizie  Agrarie.    1881. 

Strasbourg.    Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Sciences,  &c.,  de  la  Basse 

Alsace.    Vol.  XV.    1881. 
Solothum.    Schweizerisches  Heerdebuch.    Erster  Band.    Bemers-Fleckvieh- 

Race.    1880. 
Vienna,    lUustrirte  Grarten-Zeitung.    Hefte  6-9,    1881. 


II.— BOOKS  PRESENTED  OE  OTHERWISE  ADDED  TO 

THE  SOCIETY'S  LIBBABY. 

Names  of  Donors  in  Italics, 

A.    English,  American,  and  Colonial  Books  and  Paxphlbis. 

nighland  and  Ayr  Society  of  Scotland.    History  of  the  Society,  by  Alex- 
ander Ramsay. 
Earley,  Williajn.    High  Class  Kitchen  Gardening. 
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DuUf  Finlay.    American  Food  and  Farming. 

.    Landlords  and  Tenants  in  Ireland. 

Pilley,  John  J.    Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 

Warington^  i?.,  F.C.S.    Chemistry  of  the  Farm. 

Ormerod,  Miss  E,  A,,  FM.S,    Manual  of  Injurious  Insects. 

,    Notes  of  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects. 

Keport.    1880. 

Bunyardf  George,    Fruit  Fanning  for  Profit. 

Front,  John.    Profitable  Clay  Farming. 

KarenSfWilliam,  J. P.     South  Australia. 

Longman,  Oreen,and  Co,  Horses  and  Stables,  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  Fitzwy- 
gram,  Bart. 

Smithsonian  Institution,    Memorial  of  Joseph  Henry. 

.     Report  for  1879. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Contagious  Diseases  of  Swine  and 
other  Domestic  Animals.    1880. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Contagious  Diseases  of  Domestic 
Animals.    1880-81. 

Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Talukdar's  Agricultural  Meeting  and  Exhi- 
bition, held  at  Lucknow,  1881. 

Suffolk  Stud-Book  Association,  The  Suffolk  Horse  History  and  Stud  Book, 
by  Hermann  Biddell.     1880. 

Oovemment  of  Canada,  Reports  of  Tenant  Farmers'  Delegates  on  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  Field  for  Settlement.  2  Vols.  1880  and 
1881. 

Oovemment  of  Ontario,  The  British  Farmer's  and  Farm  Labourer's  Guide 
to  Ontario.     1880. 

Red  Polled  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  Herd  Book.    Vol.  H.    Part  I.    1881. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Agri- 
culture.   Vols.  I.  and  II.    1881. 

Digest  and  Appendix  to  Part  I.  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Com« 
mission  on  Agriculture;  together  with  Reports  of  the  Assistant-Com- 
missioners.    1881. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Special  Reports.  No.  31,  Con- 
tagious Pleuro-Pneumonia ;  No.  32.  Conditions  of  Crops  and  Live-Stock, 
April  1881 ;  No.  33,  Report  on  Sorghum  and  Corn-stalks ;  No.  35,  Report 
on  Insects  Injurious  to  Sugar-cane;  No.  36,  Report  upon  Statistics  of 
Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Production  in  the  United  States ;  No.  37,  Con- 
dition of  Crops,  June  and  July  1881 ;  No.  38,  Condition  of  Crops, 
August  1881 ;  No.  39,  Condition  of  Crops,  September  1881. 

United  States  D&partment  of  Agriculture.  Rieport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  mr  the  year  1880. 

The  Alphabet  of  the  Principles  of  Agriculture.  ] 

Further  Steps  in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture.  >  By  Henry  Tanner,  F.C.S. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture.  J 

Waring,  Oeorge  E,,  Jun,    Storm  Water  in  Town  Sewage. 

Drainage  Construction  Company  (^Boston,  Mass^,  The  Sewerage  of  Mem- 
phis, U.S.A.  Two  Papers,  by  Greorge  E.  Waring,  Jun.,  and  Frederick 
S.  Odell. 

Sturtevant,  E,  Levns,  M.D.    Seedless  Fruits. 

International  Dairy  Fair,  New  York.  Report  and  Proceedings,  1879  and 
1880. 

Atwater,  Professor  W.  0.  {Connecticut).  Report  of  Field  Experiments  with 
Fertilizers,  1880.  * 

County  Cork  Agricultural  Society.    Experiments  on  Potato  Culture. 

Bective^  Countess  of.    The  British  Woollen  Trade. 
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WesUing,  C.  0.    Butterine. 

Siemens,  C.  William,  D.C.L.y  LL,D.,  F.R.8,     On  some  AddI 

Electric  Eneiigy  to  Horticulture  and  Agriculture;  and  a        r 

the  history  of  Secondary  Batteries. 
Whitehead,  Charles,  F.L.8.,  F.Q.S.     Some  Leading  Features  of  t 

culture  of  Kent. 

— ,    Fruit-Growing  in  Kent 

.    Hops:    from  the  Set   to  tl 

Lights. 
Eazell,  Watson,  and  Viney.    Procedings  of  the  British  National  V< 

(ingress,  1881.    Part  L 
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XXII. — Dentition  as  indicative  of  the  Age  of  the  Animals  of  the 
Farm.  By  Professor  G.  T.  Brown,  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Early  maturity  is  the  sine  qua  nan  of  breeders  and  exhibitors 
of  farm  stock,  and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  Agricultural 
Societies  to  encourage  them  in  their  efforts  to  produce  breeds 
which  reach  a  state  of  perfect  development  at  a  comparatively 
youthful  period.  In  order  that  judges  of  stock  may  be  in 
a  position  to  decide  between  animals  of  undoubted  merit,  the 
age  is  in  all  cases  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  of  the  competing  animals,  which  are  in  other  respects 
equal,  the  youngest  will  receive  the  palm.  Whether  or  not  the 
practice  is  invariably  in  conformity  with  this  theory  may  be 
open  to  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle  is 
correct,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  it  is 
necessary  to  inform  the  judges  of  the  exact  age  of  each  animal 
in  every  class. 

No  argument  is  required  to  show  that  the  breeder's  certificate 
would  afford  the  most  reliable  evidence  of  an  animal's  age, 
if  scrupulous  exactitude  and  honesty  were  inherent  human 
qualities ;  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  in  their  absence,  the 
evidence  of  a  certificate  is  more  calculated  to  mislead  than 
to  assist  the  judgment. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  persons  who  are  concerned 
with  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  animals  are  not  always  free 
from  risk  of  error,  and  it  certainly  can  be  proved  by  the  logic  of 
facts  that  all  are  not  scrupulously  exact  in  such  matters  as  the 
statement  of  an  animal's  age.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  supplement  or  correct  the  exhibitor's  certificate  by  such  evi- 
dence as  the  animal  itself  affords ;  and  by  common  consent  the 
periodical  changes  to  which  the  teeth  are  subject  are  accepted  as 
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indications  of  age,  only  second  in  value  to  positive  proof  of  the 
date  of  the  animal's  birth. 

How  far  the  cultivation  of  breeds  by  artificial  selection  and 
high  feeding  has  influenced  the  development  of  the  teeth  in 
common  with  other  organs  connected  with  nutritive  functions  can 
only  be  inferred  from  the  great  difference  which  exists  between 
the  accounts  of  the  older  veterinary  writers  on  dentition  of 
animals,  and  the  facts  which  are  familiar  to  the  few  experts 
of  this  generation  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
subject  for  themselves. 

In  this  country  the  most  popular  writer  on  veterinary  science 
was  Mr.  Youatt,  whose  works  on  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  and 
pig  were  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Youatt's  remarks  on  the  teeth  are  copied  almost 
verbatim  from  M.  Girard's  work  on  dentition  ;  and  it  may  be 
without  hesitation  asserted,  that  if  Girard's  description  of  the 
teeth  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig  were  correct  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  an  improved  system  of  breeding  and  feed- 
ing must  have  occasioned  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the 
rate  of  development  of  the  teeth.  In  the  year  1850  I  com- 
menced some  investigations  on  the  animals  which  were  bred 
on  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  for  the  common 
purposes  of  supplying  milk  and  meat,  and  not  specially  for 
purposes  of  exhibition.  The  cattle  on  the  farm  were  chiefly 
Shorthorns,  the  sheep  were  Cotswolds,  and  the  pigs  Berkshire, 
and  none  of  the  animals  were  at  that  time  referred  to  as  pedigree 
stock,  nor  were  they  fed  on  the  forcing  system.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  first  few  months  of  1850  sufficed  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  teeth  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  were  developed  at 
much  earlier  periods  than  those  which  were  stated  in  Youatt's 
remarks,  copied  from  Girard. 

From  the  animals  on  the  College  Farm  the  inquiry  was 
extended  to  Mr.  Stratton's  valuable  stock,  near  Swindon  ;  and 
to  Mr.  Kearsey's  ram  flock  at  Rodmarten.  Among  the  more 
highly  cultivated  animals  on  these  farms  the  process  of  dentition 
was  not  found  to  be  more  forward  than  among  the  stock  on 
the  College  Farm  ;  and  it  is  not  generally  more  forward  at  the 
present  time,  after  an  intervening  period  of  over  thirty  years  of 
high  feeding  and  careful  breeding,  in  the  improved  races  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  than  it  was  then. 

The  contention  of  exhibitors  is  that  exceptional  develop- 
ment is  so  frequent  during  dentition  as  to  disturb  any  calcu- 
lations which  are  based  on  a  rule.  In  reply  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  most  competent  observers  do  not  accept  that  view. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  aware  that  the  alleged  exceptions  do 
r^ot  often  bear  a  critical  investigation.      Numerous  inquiries 
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have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  compliance  with  the 
urgent  demands  of  owners  of  disqualified  anunals ;  and  those 
who  have  been  most  sedulous  in  searching  for  the  truth  are 
aware  how  vague  and  incomplete  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
owners'  certificate  has  been  in  most  cases.  Not  uncommonly 
the  entry  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  in  the  few 
cases  where  the  decision  of  the  expert  has  been  reversed,  it  has 
been  done  only  on  the  plea  that  the  -exhibitor  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Whenever  a  considerable  number  of  disqualifications  occur 
at  the  principal  Agricultural  Shows  the  aggrieved  exhibitors 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  press  to  vindicate  their 
systems  of  recording  the  ages  of  their  animals,  and  to  show 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  mistake  to  happen.  In  no 
case,  however,  within  my  own  recollection,  have  any  useful 
facts  been  brought  to  light  as  the  result  of  these  periodical 
effusions. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Smithfield  Club  in 
1881  several  pens  of  pigs  were  disqualified,  and  some  of  the 
exhibitors  expressed  their  views  on  the  subject  of  dentition,  as 
indicative  of  the  age,  in  the  agricultural  press. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  *  Agricultural 
Gazette,'  from  which  the  following  paragraph  is  quot^  : 

*^  According  to  my  own  observation,  the  dentition  varies 
much  according  to  families,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
same  family ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  dentition  in  the  same 
litter  is  tolerably  uniform  when  three  months  old;  at  six 
months  the  boars,  and  particularly  the  more  robust  ones,  show 
a  marked  forwardness ;  at  nine  months  the  dentition  is  often 
very  varied ;  at  twelve  months  some  of  the  pigs  of  the  same 
litter  will  show  a  state  of  dentition  from  two  to  three  months  in 
advance  of  others,  and  also  in  advance  of  the  condition  laid 
down  in  Professor  Simonds'  treatise." 

This  definite  statement  of  the  results  of  his  own  observations, 
by  an  eminent  breeder  and  exhibitor,  was  far  too  important 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Howard's  remarks  had  reference  to  the  most  critical 
ages,  viz.  six  months,  nine  months,  and  twelve  months ;  and 
I,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  indulged  a  hope  that  I  might 
obtain  an  exact  account  of  the  pMticular  variations  which 
had  been  noted  at  the  ages  named;  I  therefore  wrote  to 
Mr.  Howard  for  the  information.  In  reply,  Mr.  Howard 
enclosed  a  memorandum  from  his  farm  manager,  expressing, 
at  the  same  time,  his  regret  that  ^^he  did  not  take  notes," 
adding  that  the  farm  manager  ^^is  a  most  reliable  and  trnthfiol 
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The  memorandum  from  the  farm  manager  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Britannia  Fabms,  Bedfobd,  March  1, 1882. 

"  The  subject  of  dentition  as  indicating  the  ages  of  pigs  was  first  hrought 
under  my  notice  when  a  pen  of  your  pigs  were  disqualified  at  Birmingham 
Show,  some  years  ago ;  and  to  prove  for  my  own  private  satisfaction  whether 
it  could  be  relied  on,  I  from  time  to  time  examined  litters  then  in  my  pos- 
session. I  should  think  my  examinations  extended  for  about  three  years, 
and,  I  know,  proved  conclusively  to  my  mind  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  dentition  of  a  litter  as  a  true  test  of  the  age.  I  kept  no  account  or 
notes  of  my  examinations,  not  at  that  time  thinking  it  would  come  to  such 
prominence  as  at  the  present  time.  The  results  were  as  given  by  you  in  a 
former  letter,  from  which  the  enclosed  paragraph  is  taken." 

The  "enclosed  paragraph"  referred  to  was  the  paragraph 
(quoted  above)  from  Mr.  Howard's  letter  to  the  ^Agricultural 
Gazette.' 

Another  inquiry,  which  was  instituted  about  the  same  time 
as  the  above,  ended  in  an  equally  unsatisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Sanders  Spencer  informed  me  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  pig  of  one  year  old  which  had  the  lateral  permanent 
incisors.  As  such  an  abnormal  state  of  dentition  had  not  been 
seen  before,  an  opportunity  was  sought  to  inspect  this  dental 
phenomenon.  Unfortunately  the  application  was  made  too 
late.     Mr.  Spencer  wrote  in  response  : — 

"  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  Febrtuiry  6, 1882. 

"  The  yelt  I  mentioned  to  you  on  Thursday  failed  to  breed,  so  she  was  sold 
to  our  village  butcher,  to  whom  I  will  to-day  apply  and  try  to  obtain  from 
him,  or  the  purchaser,  the  lower  jaws  of  the  pig,  and  will  forward  them  to 
you  if  they  are  not  damaged,  as  they  usually  are,  by  the  butcher  when 
chopping  off  the  snout.  I  believe  I  did  not  mention  to  you  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  the  yelt's  central  incisors  (temporary)  was  broken  off,  so  that  the 
abnonnal  dentition  may  have  been  caused  by  accident." 

The  promised  specimen  was  not  obtained ;  but,  in  reply  to 
another  letter  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Spencer  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  After  finding  the  yelt  had  cut  her  permanent  lateral  incisors,  I  examined 
her  molars,  but  found  nothing  unusual  in  their  development.  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  much  worn,  and  seemed  quite  ready  to  move  for  the  peimanent  ones. 
No.  5  looked  very  white,  but  was  apparently  fully  grown." 

It  appears  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  state  of  dentition 
in  respect  of  the  molar  teeth  was  exactly  what  it  is  expected  to 
be  at  the  age  of  one  year,  while  the  incisors  indicated  the 
animal  to  be  six  months  older.  That  such  a  specimen  was  lost 
must  remain  a  subject  of  regret 

It  is  not  intended  in  anj^thing  which  has  been  stated  to 
question  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  irregularities  in  the 
dentition  of  the  animals  of  the  farm.  On  the  contrary,  my 
subsequent  remarks  will  contain  references  to  numerous  and 
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remarkable  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  development  of  the 
different  animals.  It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  i 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  exceptions,  and  knows  exa< 
to  make  allowance  for  them  in  forming  his  opinioi 
animal's  age.  Any  one  of  common  intelligence  can  be* 
expert  in  judging  the  age  by  the  teeth,  if  he  chooses  tc 
some  years  to  the  patient  and  critical  study  of  the  subjc 
until  he  has  thus  qualified  himself  he  ought  not  to  assi 
right  to  criticise  opinions  based  on  evidence  which  h< 
appreciate.  The  events  of  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Sc 
Reading,  without  referring  to  similar  cases,  which  ha 
sufficiently  numerous  in  past  years,  suffice  to  prove  tt 
ought  to  be  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  breeder's  ce 
cannot  always  be  accepted  without  hesitation.  At 
Show  eight  pens  of  pigs  were  absolutely  disqualifi< 
exhibitors  were  cautioned  in  respect  of  the  pigs  m  sev< 
pens.  Pigs  which  were  shown  under  the  condition  tl 
should  not  exceed  two  months  had  the  dentition  of  three 
and  six  months  respectively.  Pigs  shown  under  six 
had  the  one-year-old  teeth  well  up,  and  others  in  the  sai 
had  the  dentition  of  eight  and  nine  months.  One  i 
seen  to  move  a  pig,  after  the  inspection  was  finished,  \ 
old  class  into  a  younger  one.  The  attempt  to  secure 
animal  a  better  position  than  it  was  entitled  to  really  1< 
disqualification — a  consequence  which,  however  unplea 
the  exhibitor,  is  not  the  most  serious  outcome  of  the  at 
fraud ;  such  proceedings  as  those  which  have  been  re 
naturally  tend  to  excite  universal  suspicion,  which  ma 
fall  unjustly  and  without  sufficient  reason. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  considered  satisfactory  that,  f 
first,  disqualifications  have  been  recorded  chiefly  in  re 
the  pigs  of  a  few  exhibitors,  who  year  after  year,  in 
warning,  persisted  in  trying  how  far  they  might  pi 
the  forbearance  of  the  inspectors,  urging,  in  reply  to  all 
strances,  that  it  would  not  answer  for  one  or  two  to 
straight,"  unless  they  all  agreed  to  do  so. 

The  great  majority  of  exhibitors  during  the  last  twen 
have  not  given  any  grounds  of  complaint  ;  and  ii 
instances,  notably  among  the  pigs  exhibited  by  Her  I 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  and  by  Messrs.  How 
development  of  the  teeth  has  been  rather  below  than  in  i 
of  the  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  as  the  result 
experience.  Altogether  the  evidence  of  more  than  a  qua] 
century  justifies  the  statement  that  the  evidence  of  age  ¥ 
afforded  by  the  teeth,  without  being  absolutely  irrefragabl 
most  reliable,  under  all  the  circumstances,  which  can  be  < 
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The  Teeth  of  the  Horse. 

Among  the  animals  of  the  farm,  the  horse  has  always  occupied 
a  prominent  position,  and  everything  relating  to  his  manage- 
ment in  health  and  disease  has  received  special  attention.  It  is 
not  therefore  remarkable  that  horsemen  were  familiar  with  the 
method  of  judging  the  animal's  age  by  the  teeth  long  before 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  similar  method  was  applicable  to 
other  farm-stock.  And  at  the  present  time,  although  the 
investigations  which  have  been  carried  out  by  veterinary 
authorities  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country  have  led 
to  the  collection  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  evidence  in 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  teeth  of  the  ox,  sheep, 
and  pig,  the  fact  must  be  admitted  that  the  teeth  of  the  horse 
exhibit  reliable  indications  of  the  age  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  those  of  any  other  animal. 

The  ages  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  to  be  judged  with 
accuracy  only  during  the  period  occuped  by  the  cutting  of  the 
temporary  teeth  and  their  replacement  by  permanent  organs ; 
but  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  teeth  of  the  horse  enables  the 
expert  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  animal's  age  long  after  the 
completion  of  permanent  dentition.  Girard  carries  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  form  of  the  tables  of  the 
incisor  teeth,  or  more  properly  the  nippers,  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  but  very  few  observers  of  the  jpresent  day  would 
venture  to  assert  whether  a  horse  were  sixteen  or  twenty  years 
old ;  and  for  practical  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  beyond  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

When  dentition  is  completed,  the  horse  has  six  incisors  or 
nippers  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  in  both  upper  and  lower 
jaws,  and  twenty-four  molars,  six  on  each  side,  in  the  jaw. 

In  the  male  there  are  also  four  tusks,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  between  the  corner  incisors  and  the  molar 
teeth.  Small  conical  teeth,  known  as  wolves'  teeth,  appear  in 
many  instances  in  front  of  the  first  upper  molars  in  the  colt, 
and  sometimes  remain  after  the  temporary  are  exchanged  for 
permanent  teeth ;  but  as  merely  rudimentary  organs,  they  will 
not  require  any  notice  beyond  the  statement  that  a  vulgar 
prejudice  has  assigned  to  them  a  special  significance  as  a  cause 
of  blindness,  and  on  this  ground  they  are  often  punched  out. 
If  this  operation  is  roughly  done,  it  is  a  mere  act  of  cruelty.  In 
any  case  it  is  superfluous.  But,  so  far  as  the  teeth  are  con- 
cerned, their  retention  or  removal  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

It  is  customary  in  regard  to  the  horse,  as  to  other  animals  of 
the  farm,  to  judge  the  age  by  the  incisor  teeth,  for  the  probable 
reason  that  they  are  more  easily  examined.     The  amateur  may 
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be  content  to  I'orm  an  opinion  from  the  mere  cursnrj  inspection 
of  the  signs  which  are  most  readily  observed  ;  but  the  pro- 
fessional esaminer  is  expected  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  evi- 
dence which  he  can  obtain  by  a  critical  inspection  of  molars 
and  incisors,  and  he  is  further  required  to  realise  the  undoubted 
fact  that  in  some  animals  at  certain  periods  of  dentition  the  molar 
teeth  afford  more  certain  indications  of  age  than  the  incisors. 

As  this  paper  aims  at  dealing  with  a  purely  practical  question 
in  a  perfectly  simple  and  practical  manner,  it  is  not  intended 
to  touch  upon  the  structure  and  development  of  teeth,  in  fact 
such  a  proceeding  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  exhaustive 
remarks  with  which  Professor  Simonds  introduced  the  subject 
of  dentition  in  his  lecture,  which  was  published  in  the  'Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society '  in  1854,  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  incisor 
teeth,  which  differ  in  several  important  particulars  from  those 
of  the  other  animals  of  the  farm. 

In  the  figure  (No.  1)  the  temporary  and  permanent  incisors 
Fig.  1. — PeTTnanent  and  Temporary  Ineiiora  of  Hone. 


A.  Permanent. 
are  depicted  side  by  side  of  the  natural  size,  and  in  each  the 
following  parts  may  be  distinguished.  First,  the  crown  of 
the  tooth,  which  projects  above  the  gum  ;  the  neck,  which  is 
encircled  by  the  gum ;  and  the  fang,  which  is  lodged  in  its 
appropriate  socket  in  the  jaw. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  temporary  tooth  is  mach  smaller 
than  the  permanent  organ,  which  is  placed  on  the  left  hand, 
and  also  that  the  distinction  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
tooth  or  crown  and  the  fang  is  much  more  marked  in  the  milk- 
tooth.  In  fact  the  permanent  incisor  does  not  indicate  my 
actual  line  of  separation  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions. 
Both  figures  are  full  size. 

I  ^Tbe  next  illustration  (Fig.  2)  shows  a  perfectly  formed 
central  permanent  incisor.  Ail  the  parts  of  the  tooth  which 
the  expert  is  required  to  note  carefully  are  clearly  defined  in 
this  figure. 

Fig.  '1.—  -Permanent  Incisori  (Sorae). 


In  the  first  place  attention  is  directed  to  the  upper  sarfacc  of 
the  crown  of  the  incisor,  which  is  described  as  the  table  of  the 
tooth.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  is  a  cavity  (a),  familiarly  known 
as  the  "  mark,"  on  account  of  the  dark  colour  of  its  interior, 

in  form,  the  table  of  the  recent  tooth  may  be  described  as  an 
elliptical  figure,  with  its  long  axis  running  transversely.  At  the 
end  of  the  fang  the  figure  is  also  elliptical,  but  the  long  axis  is 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  table ;  and  by  grinding,  or 
by  the  slower  process  of  wearing  an  incisor  tooth  from  the  upper 
surface  towards  the  fang,  a  series  of  figures  will  be  formed. 
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passing  from  the  elliptical,  to  the  oval,  the  square,  and  the  triangle, 
first  with  equal  sides,  and  then  with  two  sides  longer  than  the  base. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  nature  of  these  changes  evident, 
the  outlines  of  the  figures,  which  result  from  the  wear  of  the 
tooth-structures,  are  placed  on  the  right  of  the  tooth  (Fig.  2). 
There  are,  however,  other  points  which  require  to  be  noticed. 
The  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  table  is  formed  by  an  inflexion 
of  the  structures  of  the  tooth  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone, 
the  apex  of  which  reaches  into  the  fang.  In  the  recent  tooth 
the  cavity  extends  quite  across  the  table,  but,  necessarily,  as 
the  tooth  is  worn  it  becomes  more  and  more  circumscribed, 
and  at  length  the  apex  of  the  hollow  cone  is  reached,  and  the 
^'  mark  "  consists  of  a  mere  spec,  and  then  is  entirely  obliterated. 

Owing  to  the  inflexion  of  the  whole  of  the  tooth-structures  to 
form  the  hollow  cone,  the  tables  of  the  incisors  have,  besides  the 
ivory  and  crusta,  two  distinct  rings  of  enamel,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  parts  by  their  pearly  whiteness,  an  external 
or  larger  ring  which  forms  the  outline  of  the  table,  and  a  central 
ring  which  surrounds  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  That 
part  of  the  tooth  which  is  situated  in  the  front  of  the  mark  is 
described  as  the  anterior  edge,  and  the  portion  behind  it  as  the 
posterior  edge. 

All  these  parts  are  indicated  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  2),  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  clearly  recognise  them,  in 
order  to  understand  the  description  of  the  changes  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  wear  to  which  the  teeth  are  subjected. 

While  the  temporary  dentition  is  proceeding,  and  also  during 
the  time  that  the  permanent  are  taking  the  places  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  the  examiner  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  age 
by  merely  noting  what  teeth  are  in  the  mouth ;  but  when  these 
changes  are  completed,  he  is  compelled  to  base  his  conclusion 
upon  the  evidence  which  he  gains  from  an  inspection  of  the 
tables  of  the  incisor  teeth  ;  those  of  the  lower  jaws  being 
always  selected.  In  doing  this,  he  has  to  observe  whether  the 
cavity  or  mark  extends  across  the  tooth,  or  is  surrounded  by  a 
line  of  worn  structure,  in  which  case  the  table  is  said  to  be 
fully  formed,  as  it  appears  in  Fig.  2.  The  width  of  the  worn 
surface  in  front  of  the  cavity,  as  compared  with  that  at  the 
back,  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  also  the  shape  of 
the  table,  whether  oval,  or  approaching  the  square,  or  triangular. 

No  particular  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  tusks  as  a 
means  of  judging  the  age,  they  only  occur  in  the  horse,  and  are 
less  regular  than  the  other  teeth  in  the  time  of  their  eruption. 
The  small  rudimentary  teeth  which  sometimes  exist  in  the 
place  of  tusks  in  the  mare  must  not  be  taken  into  account  at  all. 

There  may  in  certain  cases  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  mouth 
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of  the  horse  under  examination  has  been  manipulated,  with 
the  view  to  make  the  animal  appear  younger  or  older  than  it 
really  is.  Up  to  the  age  of  five  years  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  the  seller  to  convince  the  purchaser  that  the  horse  is  above 
its  real  age ;  but  as  six  years  old  is,  according  to  general  con- 
viction, the  period  of  equine  perfection,  an  old  horse  gains  by 
being  made  to  appear  as  near  that  age  as  possible. 

That  the  horse's  mouth  is  sometimes  subjected  to  certain 
processes  for  the  purpose  of  deception  cannot  be  doubted. 
Many  young  animals  come  into  the  market  bearing  evidence  in 
the  malposition  of  their  teeth,  or  in  the  absence  of  some  of 
them  altogether,  that  violence  has  been  employed  to  anticipate 
the  natural  process  of  eruption,  but  often  in  so  bungling  a 
manner  that  the  object  has  been  defeated.  Early  extraction 
of  the  temporary  teeth  facilitates  the  cutting  of  the  permanent 
organs,  and  by  commencing  with  the  central  incisors  as  soon 
as  signs  of  their  displacement  are  seen,  and  continuing  the 
same  system  in  respect  of  the  lateral  and  corner  teeth,  the  whole 
of  the  permanent  incisors  may  be  brought  into  the  mouth  soon 
after  four  years.  The  cutting  of  the  tusks  at  this  age  is  also 
facilitated  by  fitting  a  hot  iron,  cunningly  arranged,  over  the 
points  of  the  teeth  which  may  be  just  pricking  through  the 
gum,  and  thus  burning  away  the  structure  which  would  naturally 
almost  obscure  the  organs  from  view. 

Treated  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  horse  at  four 
years  off  is  accepted  as  coming  five  years  old ;  but  the  expert  is 
well  aware  that  at  the  age  of  four  years  there  are  eight  molar 
teeth  which  have  only  just  approached  the  level  of  the  others, 
and  these  enable  him  to  distinguish  with  absolute  certainty 
between  a  horse  of  four  and  another  of  five  years  old. 

The  clumsy  expedient  of  excavating  the  centres  of  the  teeth 
of  old  horses,  and  blackening  the  cavity  thus  made  by  means  of 
a  hot  iron  to  represent  the  lost  mark,  is  not  likely  to  deceive 
any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
operation,  which  is  dignified  by  the  term  "  Bishoping,"  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  is  too  laborious  to  be  often  performed ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  tricks  which  are  played  with 
horses'  mouths  are  not  so  frequent,  or  so  successful,  as  to  con* 
stitute  an  important  element  in  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
evidence  of  age  which  is  afforded  by  the  teeth. 

It  is  customary  to  calculate  the  ages  of  all  thoroughbreds  up 
to  January  1,  and  of  other  horses  to  May  1.  The  terms  "  off  *" 
and  "  coming  "  are  employed  with  the  understanding  that  they 
mean  the  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  the  stated  age  of  a  few 
months.  Thus  "  three  years  off"  is  allowed  to  mean  three  years 
and  about  three  months ;  and  "  coming  four  years,"  means  that 
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the  horse  wants  about  three  months  to  complete  the  year.  It 
is  not  essential  that  the  examiner  should  conform  to  usage  in 
respect  of  the  terms  above  mentioned,  unless  he  thinks  fit  to 
accept  them,  nor  is  he  compelled  to  insist  that  the  year  shall  be 
completed  in  all  cases  on  the  first  of  January  or  May.  Where 
accuracy  is  required,  the  statement  of  the  opinion  of  a  horse's 
age  will  be  made  absolutely,  and  without  any  reference  to  an 
arbitrary  standard,  which  nevertheless  may,  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, have  a  certain  amount  of  convenience. 

In  reference  to  horses  which  are  entered  at  a  certain  age  at 
an  Agricultural  Exhibition,  a  question  has  more  than  once 
arisen  as  to  the  precise  meaning  or  intention  of  the  terms 
applying  to  the  class,  and  the  question  has  not  yet  been  an- 
swered in  a  satisfactory  manner.  For  example,  an  animal  in 
the  four-year-old  class,  in  which  a  certificate  of  the  year  of  birth 
only  is  required,  has  a  condition  of  dentition  which  indicates 
that  he  is  nearly  five  years  old.  This  may  be  admitted  by  the 
exhibitor,  but  he  also  contends  that  the  horse  is  a  four-year-old 
until  he  has  reached  his  fifth  birthday.  If  this  plea  be  allowed, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  horse  foaled  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
may  have  to  compete  with  one  which  was  foaled  late  in  the 
same  year.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that  the  statement  of 
the  day  of  birth  will  at  once  dispose  of  this  difiiculty. 

Evidence  of  the  Age  of  the  Horse  during  Temporary 

AND  Permanent  Dentition. 

At  birth  the  foal  has  the  two  central  temporary  incisors  some- 
what laterally  placed,  in  consequence  of  the  jaw  not  being  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  them  both  in  front.  The  teeth  are 
nearly  covered  with  the  gum,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
upper  anterior  edge  is  to  be  seen  free  from  the  membrane.  In 
some  cases  the  extreme  corners  of  the  lateral  incisors  are  to 
be  detected  in  outline  under  the  gum.  The  three  temporary 
molars  are  usually  entirely  covered  with  gum  at  the  time  of 
birth.  This  state  of  the  mouth  is  shown  in  the  next  drawing 
(Fig.  3,  p.  396),  which  was  taken,  on  the  morning  of  its  birth, 
from  a  cart  colt  foaled  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  after  birth,  the  central  incisors 
will  be  fairly  in  the  mouth,  and  in  six  or  eight  weeks  the 
lateral  teeth,  and  also  the  temporary  molars,  are  well  up.  In 
the  illustration  (Fig.  4,  p.  396)  the  state  of  the  incisor  teeth  at 
two  months  old  is  shown.  The  central  incisors  at  this  age  have 
the  surfaces  very  slightly  worn,  and  the  cavity  or  infundibulum 
is  not  surrounded  by  a  line  of  worn  structure ;  only  the  anterior 
edges  of  the  teeth  have  yet  been  subject  to  attrition.     In  the 
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lateral  incisors  the  wear  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
anterior  edge  which  is  nearest  to  the  central  teeth.  These 
appearances  are  indicated  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  4). 

Between  two  and  six  months  old  the  central  and  lateral  incisors 
increase  in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  animal.  At  six  months 
old  the  mouth  has  a  very  neat  and  compact  appearance.  The 
centrals  and  laterals  are  well  developed,  and  their  anterior 
edges  are  worn  level.  The  posterior  edges  are,  however,  still 
rather  below  the  anterior,  and  the  table,  therefore,  is  not  perfectly 
formed.  The  next  drawing  (Fig.  5)  was  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  a  cart-colt  at  the  age  of  six  months. 
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Soon  after  seven  months,  indications  of  the  cutting  of  the 
corner  t«eth  maj  often  be  seen,  and  in  manv  instances  the 
points  of  the  teeth  will  be  observed  pricking  through  the  gum. 
At  nine  months  old  the  colt  will  have  the  comer  incisors 
in  the  mouth  with  their  extreme  anterior  edges  in  apposition, 
leaving  a  triangular  space,  wliich  is  seen  most  perfectly  on  a 
side  view  when  the  lips  are  slightly  separated. 

At  this  period  the  fourth  molar,  which  is  a  permanent  tooth 
from  the  first,  begins  to  protrude  through  the  gum,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  first  year  it  is  level  with 
the  temporary  molars ;  but  its  surface  is  not  worn,  and  the 
recent  appearance  of  the  tooth  is  most  important  as  evidence  of 
the  age  of  one  year. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  6,  p.  398)  shows  the  condition  of  the 
molar  teeth  at  the  completion  of  the  first  year.  Three  temporary 
molars  have  the  upper  surface  worn,  and  are  thus  readily 
distinguished  from  the  fourth  molar,  which  has  only  recently 
been  cut. 

The  next  illustration  (Fig.  7,  p.  399)  shows  the  shell-like  cha- 
racter of  the  corner  teeth,  and  the  state  of  the  tables  of  the  other 
incisors  in  the  one-year-old  colt ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  appearances  correspond  with  those  of  the  teeth  of  the  five- 
year-old  horse ;  the  chief  difference  being  that  in  the  yearling  the 
teeth  are  temporary,  and  in  the  five-year-old  permanent,  organs. 

A  practical  horseman  would  perhaps  feel  amused  at  the  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  a  yearling  being  taken  for  a  five-year-old, 
or  a  two-year-old  for  a  six ;  but  in  the  case  of  rough  forest- 
ponies,  in  which  the  aspect  of  colthood  is  quickly  lost,  snch 
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Fig.  7. — laeisora  of  Colt  at  one  year. 


mistakes  have  occurred  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  out  of  place  to 
suggest  that  care  should  be  taken  to  discriminate  between  the 
temporary  incisors,  and,  if  necessary,  to  refer  to  the  molar  teeth, 
in  order  to  avoid  such  embarrassing  blunders. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  will  be  more  frequently 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  a  yearling  and  a  two-year-old, 
than  between  one-year  old  and  five,  and  it  fortunately  happens 
that  at  the  age  of  two  years  another  molar,  the  fifth  in  situation, 
is  in  the  mouth,  and  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  recent 
appearance.  Soon  after  eighteen  months  the  fifth  molar  begins 
to  protrude  through  the  gnm,  and  by  the  termination  of  the 
second  year  is  level  with  the  other  molars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
p.  400,  so  that  any  doubt  which  may  remain  after  an  inspection 
of  the  incisors  may  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  molars. 

Uwill  be  observed  in  the  figure  just  referred  to  that  the  surfaces 
of  four  molars  arc  worn  level,  while  the  points  of  the  new  tooth, 
the  fifth  in  position,  are  rounded,  excepting  a  small  portion  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  tooth,  which  shows  the  effects  of  attrition, 
but  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

The  incisor  teeth  at  two  years  of  age  have  their  tables 
perfectly  formed  as  a  rule ;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  comer 
teeth,  ^though  they  have  lost  their  shell-like  character,  still 
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have  a  portion  of  the  posterior  edge  untouched,  u  shown  in  the 
following  illustration  of  the  mouth  of  a  two-yeai-old  filly. 

Fig.  9.— Inrwofs  of  Cart-fiOg  at  two  yean. 


Between  two  and  three  years  of  age  the  central  temporary 
incisors  of  the  horse  are  changed  for  permanent  teeth,  and  the 
different  phases  of  the  change  are  sufficiently  well  defined  to 
assist  the  examiner  in  deciding  whether  the  animal  is  two  years 
off  or  coming  three  years. 

At  two  years  off,  or  two  years  and  a  quarter,  there  will  be 
evident  signs  of  the  shedding  of  the  upper  central  incisors.  The 
gum  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth  is  somewhat  sunken,  and  the 
colour  is  rather  deeper  than  in  other  parts.  Very  soon  a  red 
line  appears  in  this  position,  and  it  is  evident  that  one  or  both 
of  the  temporary  teeth  are  only  held  in  their  places  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  fang  which  has  not  yet  been  absorbed.  At  two 
years  and  a  half  the  permanent  teeth  will  generally  be  in  the 
mouth.  Perhaps  one  temporary  central  incisor  may  yet  remain.; 
but  even  in  that  case  the  state  of  the  permanent  teeth  will  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  animal's  age., 
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The  mouth  of  the  horse  at  two  years  and  a  half  has  a  very 
characteristic  appearance,  especially  when  viewed  in  the  front, 
by  separating  the  lips.  The  four  permanent  central  incisors 
are  seen  in  position  about  half  grown,  with  deep  cavities  or 
infundibula  extending  across  each  tooth,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  worn  temporary  teeth  on  each  side  of  them. 
The  new  permanent  teeth  at  this  age  are  not  more  than  halfway 
up,  and  there  is  consequently  a  considerable  space  between 
the  upper  and  lower  teeth  when  the  temporary  teeth  are  in 
apposition. 

When  the  horse  has  reached  the  age  of  two  years  and  nine 
months,  the  four  permanent  incisors  will  be  in  actual  contact, 
at  least  in  regard  to  their  anterior  edges  when  the  mouth  is 
closed  ;  but,  on  examining  the  tables,  it  is  apparent  that  no  wear 
has  taken  place,  and  the  posterior  edges  of  the  teeth  are  not  yet 
level  with  the  anterior. 

At  three  years  old  the  central  permanent  incisors  are  fully 
developed,  and  the  anterior  edges  show  a  narrow  line  of  worn 
surface.  The  posterior  edges  are  level  with  the  anterior,  but 
are  not  worn  to  the  same  extent. 

These  appearances  are  shown  in  the  next  illustration  (Fig.  10), 
which  was  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  colt  at  the  completion  of 
the  third  year. 

During  the  development  of  the  central  permanent  incisors  in 
the  course  of  the  third  year,  an  important  change  is  going  on  in 
the  first  and  second  molars,  the  fangs  of  which  are  gradually 
absorbed  as  the  permanent  teeth  push  their  way  up  underneath 
them. 

At  two  years  and  a  half  old,  one  or  two  of  the  permanent  molars 
may  be  in  the  mouth.  Sometimes  the  second  in  position  is  cut 
before  the  first,  and  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  the 
crowns  of  the  first  and  second  temporary  molars  which  yet 
remain  are  only  retained  in  their  position  by  a  slight  attach- 
ment to  the  gum,  and  very  little  force  is  required  to  dislodge 
them. 

The  succeeding  drawing  (Fig.  11,  p.  404)  shows  the  condition 
of  the  molar  teeth  soon  after  two  years  and  a  half.  A  permanent 
tooth,  the  first  in  position,  is  seen  occupying  the  place  of  the 
temporary  molar  which  has  fallen,  and  the  second  permanent 
tooth  is  pushing  its  way  up  under  the  second  temporary  molar, 
which  is  only  held  in  its  place  by  small  portions  of  the  fangs 
which  have  not  yet  been  absorbed.  The  fifth  molar,  which 
was  up  at  two  years  old,  is  fully  developed,  and  is  quite  clear 
from  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

At  three  years  old  the  first  and  second  permanent  molars  are 
well  up,  and  the  top  and  bottom  teeth  are  in  contact  when  the 
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Fig.  10.^ — Ineisorg  of  Horte  at  thi-ee  years. 
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mouth  is  closed ;  but  the  teeth  arc  distinguished  by  the 
recent  appearance  which  they  present  in  comparison  with  the 
worn  surfaces  of  the  teeth  immediately  behind  them. 

From  the  completion  of  the  third  year  to  the  termination 
of  the  fourth  year,  the  changes  which  have  been  described  in 
reference  to  the  central  incisors  and  the  first  and  second  molars 
occur  in  the  lateral  incisors,  and  the  third  and  sixth  molar. 

At  three  years  off  the  same  condition  of  the  gum  which  was 
described  in  respect  of  the  upper  central  temporary  incisors, 
now  appears  at  the  necks  of  the  lower  lateral  temporary 
incisors.  At  three  years  and  a  half  some  or  perhaps  all  four 
of  the  permanent  lateral  incisors  are  in  the  mouth ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  fourth  and  sixth  permanent  molars  are  cut,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  12,  p.  404). 

Xo  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  the 
recent  molars  in  the  condition  represented  in  the  illustration. 
The  first  and  second,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  molars  show  con- 
siderable wear,  while  the  new  teeth  present  rounded  points  on 
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their  surfaces,  and  are  not  nearly  level  with  the  other  teeth. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  projecting  points  of  the  sixth  molars 
show  the  effects  of  attrition  ;  but  these  teeth  at  the  age  of  three 
vears  and  a  half  have  their  posterior  points  close  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  and  still  covered  with  the  gum. 

At  four  years  old  the  horse  has  the  lateral  permanent 
incisors  in  apposition,  and  the  fourth  and  sixth  molars  are  level, 
or  nearly  level,  with  the  other  teeth. 

The  tusks  of  the  horse  are  often  through  the  gums  at  four 
years  of  age,  but  they  are  not  usually  fully  developed  before  five 
years,  and  occasionally  they  are  not  well  up  before  five  years  and 
a  half.  As  a  means  of  judging  the  age,  these  teeth  are  of  little 
importance. 

The  following  drawing  (Pig.  13)  represents  the  state  of  the 
incisor  teeth  on  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year. 


Fig.  13. — Incisors  nf  Hone  at  fo 
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Remarkably  well-developed  tusks  were  an  exceptional  feature 
in  the  mouth  of  the  animal  from  which  the  above  illustration 
was  taken,  in  other  respects  the  teeth  present  the  appearances 
which  are  ordinarily  observed  at  the  age  of  four  years.  The 
only  milk-teeth  now  remaining  are  the  four  corner  incisors, 
which  are  much  worn  and  quite  different  from  the  broad  per- 
manent teeth,  with  which  they  are  not  likely  to  be  confounded. 
In  the  lateral  incisors  the  wear  has  affected  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  tooth,  and  the  cavity  extends  completely  across 
the  table,  which  is  not  therefore  fully  formed.  In  the  cen- 
tral incisors  there  is  a  line  of  worn  surface  quite  round  the 
central  cavity,  and  the  table  may  be  properly  described  as  fully 
formed. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  between  the  com- 
mencement and  completion  of  the  fourth  year  the  dental 
changes  include  the  cutting  of  four  permanent  incisors,  two 
in  each  four  tusks,  and  eight  molars — two  on  each  side  of  both 
jaws,  making  sixteen  teeth,  which  are  all  advancing  at  the  same 
time. 

Between  four  years  and  five,  the  comer  temporary  incisors 
are  removed,  and  the  permanent  teeth  occupy  their  places. 
Indications  of  the  change  are  seen  at  four  years  off  in  the 
upper  corner  incisors,  and  in  a  few  months  the  temporary  teeth 
are  displaced,  and  the  permanent  organs  are  in  the  mouth,  but 
their  edges  do  not  meet  until  the  fifth  year  is  completed,  and 
even  then  the  contact  is  limited  to  the  anterior  part,  and  a 
triangular  space,  similar  to  that  which  can  be  seen  between  the 
upper  and  lower  corner  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  yearling,  may 
be  recognised  when  the  lips  are  separated  at  the  side  of  the 
mouth.  The  shell-like  character  of  the  corner  permanent  teeth 
is  the  special  indication  of  five  years  old. 

In  the  next  figure  (Fig.  14)  the  condition  of  the  incisors  in 
the  five-year-old  mouth  is  shown. 

In  the  illustration  it  is  evident  that  the  comer  permanent 
incisors  show  but  slight  indications  of  wear  on  the  completion 
of  the  fifth  year,  only  the  anterior  edge  exhibiting  the  effects 
of  attrition.  The  tables  of  the  lateral  incisors  are  fully  formed 
by  the  central  cavity  being  surrounded  by  a  line  of  worn  surface. 
In  the  central  incisors  the  cavity  has  become  extremely  shallow. 

With  the  development  of  the  permanent  incisors  the  perma- 
nent dentition  of  the  horse  is  completed. 
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Fig.  11. — Inaton  of  Sane  at  fine  yean. 
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Indications  of  Age  op  the  Horse  apfobdbd  bt  the  Teeth 

AFTEE  THE  COMPLETION  OF   PeEMANENT  DEimTION. 

From  the  completion  of  permaneot  dentition,  the  evidence  of 
age  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  inspection  of  the  tables  of  the 
incisor  teeth,  in  regard  to  their  form,  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  central  cavity,  and  the  shape  of  the  central  enamel. 

At  six  jears  old  the  horse's  age  is  ju<Iged  cbiefiy  bj  the 
amount  of  wear  which  the  comer  teeth  have  iiutained,  althongh 
there  are  other  marks  which  are  worthj  of  notice. 

The  corner  teeth  have  lost  their  shell-like  character,  and  a 
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line  of  worn  surface  surrounds  the  central  cavity,  exceptine  a 
small  point  where  the  corners  touch  the  lateral  incisors.  The 
line  of  wear  is  broader  at  the  anterior  than  at  the  posterior  edge, 
and  the  cavity  is  still  of  considerahle  depth. 

In  the  lateral  incisors  the  cavity  (or  mark)  is  shallow,  and 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  corner  incisors.  The  figure 
described  by  the  central  enamel  is  approaching  an  oval.  The 
cavity  in  the  central  incisor  is  ^most  worn  out,  but  its 
boundaries  are  distinctly  marked  by  the  central  enamel  which 
surrounds  it,  forming  an  elliptical  figure  which  extends  almost 
across  the  tooth  in  the  direction  of  its  long  diameter,  and  is 
nearer  to  the  posterior  than  to  the  anterior  edge. 

The  tusks  arc  usually  well  developed,  but  their  points  are  not 
worn,  and  the  hollows  on  their  inner  surfaces  are  well  defined. 

Fig.  15. — Incigors  of  Horse  at  six  years. 


All    the    above   characters    are   shown   in    the    illustration 
(Fig.  15)  of  the  lower  incisors  of  a  six-year-old  horie. 
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At  serett  yews  old  the  tables  of  the  comer  teeth  are  perfectly 
formed,  and  the  cavity  in  each  tooth  is  very  shallow.  The 
central  enamel,  however,  is  well  defined  and  forms  an  ellipUcal 
figure,  which  is  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  tooth.  In  the  lateral  incisors  the  central  enamel 
forms  a  figure  which  is  nearer  to  the  oval  than  to  the  elliptical, 
and  the  mark,  which  is  very  shallow,  does  not  extend  so  far 
across  the  table  of  the  tooth  as  it  does  at  six  years  old.  These 
teeth  are  also  deeper  from  front  to  back  than  they  were  at  six 
years. 

The  central  incisors  at  seven  years  old  have  their  sides 
elongated,  so  that  the  table  approaches  the  figure  of  a  triangle. 
The  mark  Is  very  close  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  central  enamel  forms  an  oval  with  flattened  sides  in  place  of 
the  elliptical  figare,  which  is  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  six- 
year-oid  month.  The  tusks  are  somewhat  blunted  at  their 
points. 

Fig.  16. — Incitori  ofSone  at  seven  years. 


The  illustration  (Fig.  16)   represents  the  above  described 
characters  of  the  seven-year-old  month. 
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In  the  eight-year-old  mouth  the  form  of  the  tables  of  the 
incisors  and  the  shape  of  the  central  enamel  in  the  central 
incisor  afford  tolerably  satisfactory  indications  of  the  age.  The 
central  teeth  arc  more  distinctly  trian^lar  than  they  were  at 
seven  years  ;  the  central  enamel  in  these  teeth  is  also  triangular 
in  figure.  All  the  tables  of  the  incisors  are  worn  as  level  as  the 
different  degrees  of  density  of  the  various  structures  will  permit. 
The  cavities  are  either  very  shallow  or  quite  obliterated  by 
being  filled  up  with  one  of  the  tooth  tissues,  although  the 
central  enamel  in  each  tooth  is  perfectly  well  defined.  The 
gum  of  the  corner  incisors  at  eight  years  has  lost  its  circular 
form  and  become  square.  The  tusks  are  more  blunted  at  the 
tops  than  in  the  seven-year-old  mouth. 

In  the  next  illustration  (Fig.  17)  the  appearance  of  the  eight- 
Fig.  17. — Inchors  of  Morse,  ("  Peep-o''day-Boy,")  at  eight  pears. 


year-old  mouth  is  shown.     The  drawing  was  copied  from  the 
mouth  of  "  Peep-o'-day-Eoy  "  in  1852.     The  horse  was  foaled 

in  1844. 
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From  eight  to  ten  years  old  the  changes  occasioned  by  the 
wear  to  which  the  teeth  have  been  subjected  are  not  sufficiently 
regular  to  enable  the  examiner  to  speak  positively  as  to  the 
exact  age,  but  during  this  period  the  cavity  in  each  lower 
central  incisor  Is  worn  out,  and  only  a  small  circle  of  enamel 
in  the  tables  of  the  central  incisors  remains  to  indicate  its 
position.  In  the  comer  teeth  at  ten  years  old  the  central 
enamel  has  become  round,  or  nearly  so,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying drawing  (Fig.  18)  of  the  mouth  of  "Solace,"  a 
steeplechase  mare,  foaled  in  1842.  The  teeth  are  depicted 
exactly  as  they  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1852,  and  fairly 
represent  the  characters  of  the  ten-year-old  mouth. 

rig.  18. — Incisors  of  Worse,  ("  Solace,")  at  ten  years. 


At  twelve  years  old  the  teeth  arc  longer  from  the  receding 
of  the  gums,  and  arc  also  narrower  in  consequence  of  having 
been  worn  towards  the  fang,  which  decreases  in  width  from  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  to  its  termination.  The  tusks  are  blunted, 
especially  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  a  quantity  of  tartar 
often  surrounds  those  in  the  lower  jaw.     The  incisors  at  this 
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age  project  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  the  jaws,  an<l  in 
some  mouths  a  line  drawn  transversely  across  the  tables  of  the 
teelb  win  cut  the  centres  of  all  of  them,  excepting  those  of 
thf  corner  teeth. 

The  nest  drawing  (Fig.  19)  represents  the  teeth  of  the 
tlioroughbred  horse  "  Lothario,"  foaled  in  1840,  as  they 
appeared  in  1852. 

Fig.  19. — /«n'«w»  o/Eoree,  ("  Lothario")  at  twelve. 


On  comparing  the  tables  of  the  teeth  with  those  of  the  mare 
"  Solace  "  (Fig.  18)  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  certain  important  differences.  The  central  incisors 
have  quite  lost  the  "  mark,"  which  is  only  represented  by  a  dot. 
The  central  enamel  in  the  remaining  incisors  forms  a  much 
smaller  figure  than  in  the  ten-year-old  teeth.  The  comer  teeth 
have  become  more  oval  in  form,  and  only  a  trace  of  the  central 
enamel  can  be  seen. 

After  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  evidence  which  is 
afforded  by  the  teeth  is  not  definite  enough  to  justify  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  animal's  age,  and  the  two  next  illustrations 
(Figs.  20,  21),  which  are  accurate  representations  of  the  teeth 
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of  the  thoroughbretls  "  Kremlin  "  and  "  EpinH,"  trill  sbow  how 
far  the  appearances,  may  differ  in  animals  of  the  lame  age. 
Both  horses  were  foaled  in  1S34,  and  the  drawings  show  th« 
state  of  the  teeth  in  1853,  when  the  animals  were  nineteen 
years  old. 

Fig.  20.— IncwoM  of  Horie,  ("  Kretaiin,")  at  nineteen. 


Id  both  cases  the  teeth  form  a  more  acute  angle  with  the 
jaw  than  Is  usual  at  this  age.  In  this  particular  both  months 
agree,  but  in  other  respects  they  differ  from  each  other  to  a 
remarkable  extent. 

The  central  enamel  can  yet  be  seen  in  all  the  incisors  of 
"Epirus"(Fig.  21,p.  414).  In  fact,  the  reroains  of  the  marks  are 
more  evident  than  they  are  in  the  teeth  of  "  Lothario  "  (Fig.  19) 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  The  table  of  the  incisors  in  the  month 
of  the  older  animal  are  triangular  instead  of  square. 

"  Kremlin  "  (Fig.  20)  shows  a  comparatively  youthful  form 
of  the  tables  of  the  incisors,  a  condition  which  is  due  to  the 
rectangular  position  of  the  teeth  in  regard  to  the  jaw,  bat  it 
is  evident  that  the  central  enamel  is  entirely  worn  out,  not  a 
trace  remaining.  The  small  circles  in  the  tables  of  the  teeth 
merely  indicate  the  apex  of  the  inverted  cone  in  which  the 
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inrundibulum  originally  existed,  and  any  good  observer  looking 
at  the  two  mouths  would  decide  that  "  Kremlin"  was  older  than 

Fig.  21. — Lmaors  of  Hm-ee,  (^' Epirus,")  at  nineteen. 


"  Epirus."  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  both  horses  were 
of  the  same  age,  and  both  of  them  much  older  than  the  teeth 
indicated  them  to  be. 


The  Teeth  of  the  Ox. 


In  the  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  oi  there  are  eight  incisors  or 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only  ;  an  clastic  pad  of  fibroas 
tissue,  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  takes  the  place  of  teeth 
in  front  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  incisors  may  be  distinguished 
as  centrals,  or  first-pair ;  middles,  or  second-pair ;  laterals,  or 
third  pair;  and  corners,  or  fourth  pair;  the  same  terms  being 
equally  applicable  to  the  temporary  and  permanent  organs. 

Temporary  incisor  teeth  are  easily  distinguished  from  per- 
t,  chiefly  by  their  size.  The  fangs  of  the  temporary 
'  teeth  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  permanent  in- 
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cison,  but  this  fact  is  not  to  be  recognised  until  the  teeth  are 
removed  from  the  jaw.  No  queation  is  likely  to  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  examiner  as  to  the  distinction  between  temporarr 
and  permanent  organs  ;  in  fact  the  common  term  "broad  teeth, 
as  applied  to  the  latter,  Bu£Bcientlj  indicates  their  prominent 
feature. 

Molar  teeth  are  named  first,  second,  or  third,  according  to  their 
position.  In  the  temporarj  set  there  are  three  molars  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  adolt  these  teeth  are 
changed  for  perOianent  organs;  while  three  additional  teeth, 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  in  position,  all  of  which  are  perma- 
nent teeth  from  the  first,  are  added,  making  the  full  set  of  per- 
manent molar  teeth  six  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  calf  at  birth,  the  temporary  teeth,  molars, 
and  incisors,  are  all  so  far  advanced,  that  they  may  be  seen  in 
outline  under  the  gum,  and  commonly  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
incisors  and  a  few  of  the  points  of  the  molars  are  nncorered. 
The  illustration  ^Fig.  22)  shows  the  state  of  the  incisors  at  birth. 

Fig.  22.— Incisore  of  Calf  at  birth. 


The  advance  of  the  teeth  and  the  receding  of  the  gums  pro- 
ceed very  rapidly  after  birth,  and  at  the  age  of  one  month  the 
temporary  teeth,  viz.  eight  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  three 
molars  on  each  side  in  the  top  and  bottom  jaws,  are  fully  de- 
veloped. Figs.  23  and  24  (p,  416),  show  the  temporary  incisors 
and  molars  in  the  calf  of  one  month  old. 

No  accurate  opinion  of  the  age  of  a  calf  can  be  formed  from 
the  observation  of  the  state  of  the  dentition  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  six  months,  when  the  fourth  molar  is  cut ;  hut  during 
this  period  the  jaws  expand,  the  incisor  teeth  gradually  be- 
come less  crowded,  and  the  space  between  the  third  molar  and 
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Fig,  23. — Incitors  of  Calf  at  one  motiih. 


Fig.  2i.—M:hrs  of  Calf  at  one  monlh 


the  angle  of  the  jaw  increases  as  the  fourth  molar,  which  is  the 
first  permanent  tooth,  advances  to  occupy  its  place,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  25. 

At  the  age  of  sis  months  the  fourth  molar  is  well  developed, 
but  it  is  in  close  contact  with  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  pos- 
terior surface  is  not  quite  free  from  the  covering  of  the  gum. 

Between  six  and  twelve  months  old  there  are  no  important 
dental  changes,  tlie  incisor  teeth  become  worn,  and  as  the  jaws 
increase  in  size,  there  is  more  space  left  between  them ;  but  it 
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is  not  possible  to  assert  from  the  states  of  the  incisor  teeth 
whether  an  animal  is  under  or  over  the  age  of  one  yew. 


Fig.  25.— itfoZars  of  Calf  at  six  monOu. 


The  illustration  (Fig.  26)  represents  the  average  state  of  the 
incisors  at  the  age  of  one  year. 


Fig.  26. — Jncisorg  of  Steer  at  one  year. 
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'  Shortly  after  one  year  the  fifth  molar  begins  to  make  iti 
appearance,  and  at  fifteen  months  it  is  well  up.  The  appear- 
ance  which  the  fifth  molar  presents  at  this  age  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  fourth  molar  at  the  age  of  six  months.  The 
new  tooth  is  in  close  contact  with  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the 
gum  covers  the  extreme  posterior  part  of  its  surface.  These 
appearances  are  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  27). 


Fig.  27.— JBoiars  of  Steer  at  fifteen  maalha. 


No  change  occurs  in  the  incisors,  excepting  that  which  is- 
caused  by  the  wear  of  the  teeth  and  the  growth  of  the  jaw,  untif 
the  age  of  one  year  and  eight  or  nine  months,  at  which  time 
the  two  central  teeth  are  loose  and  the  first  broad  teeth  some- 
times begin  to  project  through  the  gum.  In  very  forward 
animals  the  central  permanent  incisors  are  cut  at  the  age  of  a 
year  and  seven  months,  but  they  are  never  level  with  the  other 
incisors  before  one  year  and  ten  months,  and  their  perfect 
development  is  indicative  of  the  age  of  two  years. 

I'he  next  illustration,  Fig.  28,  was  taken  from  a  Shorthorn 
heifer  at  the  age  of  one  year  and  ten  months,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  indicative  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  incisors 
at  that  age. 

While  the  first  pair  of  permanent  incisors  are  advancing  to 
take  the  place  of  the  temporary  teeth,  the  sixth  and  last  per- 
manent molars  push  their  way  through  the  gum,  and  at  the 
age  of  two  years  are  in  position.  Any  error  of  opinion  as  to 
the  age  which  might  arise  from  the  premature  cutting  of  the 
central  permanent  incisors  may  be  corrected  by  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  molars. 
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Fig,  28. — InctgcTg  of  Heifer  al  one  year'and  ten  monlha. 


In  tbe  nest  illustratioa  (Fig.  29,  p.  420)  the  sixth  molar  is 
shown  in  tbe  position  described,  and  in  the  same  figure  the 
first  and  second  permanent  molars  have  taken  the  places  of  the 
temporary  teeth  ;  this  change,  in  my  own  experience,  does  not 
usually  occur  until  the  animal  is  a  month  or  tno  over  two 
years  of  age. 

From  two  years  and  three  months  to  two  years  and  six 
months  the  second  pair  of  broad  teeth,  the  middle  permanent 
incisors,  occupy  the  place  of  the  corresponding  temporary  teeth 
in  all  the  cultivated  breeJs.  Instances  of  late  dentition  present 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  middle  permanent 
incisors  are  not  cut  until  the  animal  is  approaching  three  yeare 
old.  There  is  consequently  a  possible  variation  of  six  months 
in  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  these  teeth. 

In  the  illustration  (Fig.  30,  p.  420),  the  ordinary  condition 
of  the  incisors  at  two  years  and  six  months  is  shown. 

2  E  2 
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Fig.  29. — Shoiciiig  the  Sixth  MoUir  at  two  years. 


Fig  30  — Inasois  (f  Ox  at  two  years  and  eix  taonlht. 


It  must  be  undcrstoml,  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of  tl 
second  pair  of  broad  teeth,  that  an  expert,  looking  at  a  tnoul 
which   corresponds   to   the   drawing,    will   conclude   that   tb 
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animal  is  two  years  and  a  half  old ;  but  if  he  is  required 
to  certify  that  the  age  is  under  or  above  that  period,  he  must 
proceed  to  inspect  the  molar  teeth,  and  take  into  account  the 
animal's  pedigree,  its  sex,  and  its  general  condition  of  develop- 
ment. 

If  the  animal  in  question  is  a  bull  of  one  of  the  cultivated 
breeds,  and  has  been  forced  to  a  state  of  early  maturity,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  second  pair  of  permanent  incisors  will  be 
cut  at  two  years  and  four  months  ;  and  if  either  of  the  anterior 
temporary  molars  remain  in  their  places,  the  conclusion  that  the 
animal  is  under  two  years  and  a  half  will  be  strengthened. 

Shortly  after  the  first  and  second  molars  are  cut,  the  third 
makes  its  appearance  ;  occasionally  it  appears  before  the  others, 
and  the  animal  at  the  age  of  three  years  will  have  the  three 
anterior  molars  nearly  level  with  the  other  teeth,  but  showing 
no  signs  of  wear. 

The  following  illustration  (Fig.  31)  exhibits  the  three  recently 
cut  anterior  molars  as  they  appear  when  the  ox  is  veiging  on 
three  years  of  age. 

Fig.  31. — Molars  of  Ox  at  three  years. 


The  eruption  of  the  third  pair  of  permanent  incisors  may 
occur  at  any  time  between  two  years  and  six  months  and  three 
years  of  age.  In  cultivated  breeds  they  are  present,  as  a  rule, 
before  the  animal  is  three  years  old,  and  occasionally  they  will 
be  found  well  developed  after  two  years  and  a  half.  In  fact, 
the  anterior  molars  afford  more  reliable  evidence  of  the  age 
between  two  and  a  half  and  three  years  old  than  is  furnished 
by  the  incisors. 
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The  next  illustration  (Fig.  32)  represents  the  average  condition 
of  the  teeth  in  cultivated  breeds  at  three  years  of  age. 

Fig.  32. — Incisors  of  Ox  at  three  yean. 


The  fourth  pair  of  broad  teeth,  the  corner  permanent  inciioTS, 
are  more  subject  to  variation  in  the  time  of  cutting  than  the 
third  pair.  In  well-bred  cattle  the^  take  the  place  of  the 
temporary  teeth  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  third  year,  but 
in  bulls  they  are  not  uncommonly  present  at  two  years  and  ten 
months  old,  while  in  some  instances  they  are  not  cut  until  three 
years  and  nine  months.  Very  little  reliance  indeed  can  be 
placed  on  the  evidence  of  the  corner  incisors,  and  the  examiner 
is  compelled  to  refer  to  the  molar  teeth  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  his  opinion. 

In  the  succeeding  illustration  (Fig.  33),  the  state  of  the  incisor 
teeth  in  forward  animals  at  three  years  and  three  months  is 
depicted. 

With  the  eruption  of  the  corner  permanent  incisors,  the 
fourth  pair  of  broad  teeth,  the  permanent  dentition  of  the  ox  is 
completed ;  and  after  this  period  the  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  teeth  which  are  due  to  attrition  will  assist  the  examiner  in 
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forming  an  opinion  of  the  age ;  but  no  exact  estimate  can  be 
based  on  such  evidence.  The  five-year-old  ox  will  show 
a  considerable  amount  of  worn  surface  in  the  central,  middle, 
and  lateral  incisors,  and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  comer  teeth 
will  be  marked  by  a  line  of  wear  ;  but  no  one  would  attempt  to 

Fig  33  — Incts)ra  f  Ox  at  three  ycarg  and  three  monthn 


determine  whether  or  not  an  animal  were  under  or  above  the 
age  of  five,  and  as  the  years  increase,  the  difficulty  of  judging 
the  age  by  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  is  not  diminished. 
The  teeth  become  narrower  and  more  widely  separated  from 
each  other  year  by  year,  but  the  changes  are  not  suf&ciently 
well  marked  to  enable  the  examiner  to  accept  them  as 
reliable  evidence  of  age. 


The  Teeth  op  the  Sheep. 

The  terms  which  are  applied  to  the  teeth  of  the  ox  for  the 
purpose  of  description  may  be  used  in  regard  to  the  teeth  of  the 
sheep.  Eight  incisors,  central,  lateral,  middle,  and  comer  teeth, 
are  found  in  front  of  the  lower  jaw  only,  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  upper  jaw  being  provided  with  an  elastic  pad,  as  in  the 
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ox.  Molar  teeth  are  designated  bj  numbers,  to  indicate  their 
position,  and  for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  age.  These  teeth 
in  the  sheep  may  be  described  as  corresponding  to  the  teeth  of 
the  ox  in  all  general  points,  excepting  in  regard  to  their  size. 
At  birth,  the  arrangement  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lamb  is 
peculiar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34. 

Fig.  34. — Znmors  ofLawh  at  birlh. 


Generally  the  whole  temporary  set  of  teeth  may  be  recog- 
nised, but  only  in  outline,  as  they  are  nearly  covered  with  the 
gum.  The  central  incisors  are  most  advanced,  and  next  in 
order  come  the  laterals,  leaving  the  middle  and  corner  teeth 
considerably  below  them.  Very  often,  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
front  and  third  pairs  of  teeth  are  through  the  gum.  All  these 
peculiarities  are  seen  in  the  illustration,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  representation  of  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  teeth  of 
the  lamb  at  birth. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  all  the  temporary  teeth  are 
well  up,  eight  incisors ;  and  three  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws. 

From  the  time  of  the  perfect  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth 
at  the  age  of  one  month,  to  the  cutting  of  the  first  pair  of 
broad  teeth,  central  permanent  incisors,  at  the  age  of  one  year  to 
fifteen  months,  the  only  changes  which  will  guide  the  expert  to  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  age  are  those  which  affect  the  molar  teeth. 

At  three  months  the  first  permanent  molar,  the  fourth  in 
situation,  is  cut,  and  is  recognised  by  its  recent  appearance  in 
comparison  with  the  tooth  immediately  in  front  of  it,  the  third 
temporary  molar,  which  shows  signs  of  wear. 

In  the  next  illustration  (Fig.  35),  the  appearance  of  the 
molars  at  the  age  of  three  months  is  shown. 

During  a  period  of  Atc  or  six  months  from  the  cutting  of  the 
fourth  molar  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  examiner  except  the 
growth  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  jaw,  which  results  in  leaving 
a  space  behind  the  fourth  molar.  At  the  age  of  nine  months 
this  space  Is  occupied  by  the  fifth  molar,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing  (Fig.  36). 
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Fig.  35. — Molars  of  Larrib  at  three  months. 
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Fig.  36. — Molars  of  Sheep  at  nine  months, 
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A  one-year-old  sheep's  teeth  will  present  the  following  ap- 
pearances. Incisors  are  worn  on  their  upper  surfaces,  especially 
the  central  and  middle  teeth.  In  sheep  which  are  feeding  on 
turnips,  some  of  the  incisors,  and  in  certain  cases  all  of  them, 
are  broken  off,  and  in  very  forward  animals  the  central  per- 
manent incisors  are  cut,  but  they  are  never  perfectly  level 
and  regular  at  this  age.  In  the  drawing  (Fig.  37,  p.  426),  the 
average  state  of  the  incisors  in  a  well-preserved  mouth  at  the 
age  of  one  year  is  shown. 

Looking  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  the  examiner  will  see  the 
fifth  permanent  molar  standing  well  out  from  the  jaw,  while  the 
teeth  in  front  of  it  are  all  worn  on  the  surfaces ;  these  appear- 
ances, taken  in  connection  with  the  state  of  the  incisors,  will 
enable  him  to  assert  that  the  sheep  is  about  the  age  of  one 
year. 

The  first  broad  teeth,  central  incisors,  are  usually  cut  soon 
after  one  year  old,  and  are  well  up  at  fifteen  months  as  shown 
the  next  illustration  (Fig.  38). 

At  eighteen  months  the  sixth  permanent  molar  is  cut,  and  the 
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Fig,  37. — JneiMTg  of  Sheep  at  one  year. 


Fig.  38. — IiicisoTS  of  Sheep  at  fifteen  month. 


recent  appearance  which  this  tooth  presents  is  better  evidence  of 
this  age  than  can  be  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  the  incisors. 
Occasionally  in  very  forward  mouths  the  second  pair  of  broad 
teeth  will  be  cut ;  in  other  cases  there  will  be  no  signs  of  their 
appearance  until  the  sheep  is  approaching  the  age  of  two  years; 
so  far,  therefore,  as  these  teeth  are  concerned,  the  examiner  ii 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  sheep  is  one  year  and  sis  months 
or  two  years  old,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
inspect  the  molars,  in  which  important  changes  occur  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  months  and  two  years. 

As  the  sheep  approaches  one  year  and  a  half,  the  sixth  molar 
begins  to  protrude  through  the  gum,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
two  anterior  temporary  molars  have  given  place  to  the  per- 
maoent  teeth,  and  the  third  temporary  molar  is  a  mere  shell 
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covering  the  top  of  the  permanent  tooth.     This  condition  of  the 
mouth  is  represented  in  the  neit  figure  (Fig.  39). 

Fig.  39. — Inemn  and  Molars  of  Sheep  at  one  year  and  tea  moiUht. 


The  presence  of  six  broad  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  month 
is  shown  in  the  next  illustration  (Fig.  40). 

These  teeth  may  be  looked  for  in  many  sheep  which  are 
entered  as  not  exceeding  two  years  old,  and  no  objection  can 
be  made  nn  this  ground,  although  the  third  pair  of  incisors  are 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  present  before  two  years  and 
three  months. 

Some  difficulty  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  inspector  who 
finds  these  different  appearances  in  sheep  which  are  in  adjoining 
pens,  or  even  in  the  same  pen.  But  in  such  circumstances  no 
hesitation  need  be  felt  in  accepting  the  evidence  of  the  molars, 
and  disregarding  that  of  the  incisors. 
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The  cutting  of  the  corner  incisors,  or  fourth  pair  of  broad 
teeth,  takes  place  on  an  average  about  nine  months  after  the 
lateral  incisors  are  in  the  mouth,  and  ma^  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  sheep  is  over  the  age  of  three  years.  In  some 
cases  the  corner  teeth  do  not  appear  till  the  animal  is  nearly 
four  years  old,  so  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  mistake  being 
made  as  to  the  age,  to  the  extent  of  a  year,  by  an  examiner  who 
contents  himself  with  an  inspection  of  the  comer  incisors.  No 
difficulty,  however,  would  be  experienced  in  deciding  whether 
the  corner  incisors  represent  three  years  or  four  years,  if  the 
state  of  the  other  incisors  is  taken  into  account.     At  four  years 

Fig.  iO. — Incisors  ofSlieep  at  two  Fig.  41. — Iftcisora  of  Shee^ 

years  thirteen  m<mtha.  at  four  years. 


of  age  the  six  broad  teeth  will  show  marks  of  wear,  the  central 
incisors  especially  will  be  worn  hollow  on  their  upper  sur- 
faces, the  middles  and  laterals  also  showing  well-marked  tables 
in  the  place  of  sharp  cutting  edges ;  while  the  recently  cut 
corner  incisors,  supposing  their  eruption  to  have  been  delayed 
till  the  sheep  was  nearly  four  years  old,  will  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  teeth  which  have  suffered  from  attri- 
tion. These  appearances  are  shown  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  41) 
of  the  mouth  of  a  sheep  of  the  age  of  four  years. 

After  the  age  of  four  years,  and  indeed  from  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  permanent  dentition,  whether  early  or  late,  the 
changes  which  are  effected  in  the  form  of  the  incisors  by  wear 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  examiner  must 
be  content  to  limit  his  inquiries  to  the  period  within  which  is 
comprised  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth. 
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The  Teeth  of  the  Pig. 

When  the  dentition  is  perfect,  the  pig  has  six  incisor  teeih  in 
the  front  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaw — ^two  central,  two  lateral; 
and  two  comer  teeth.  Behind  the  comer  teeth  are  the  tasks,  one 
on  each  side,  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Between  the  tusks 
and  the  molar  teeth  there  are  usually  four  small  teeth  which 
are  described  as  premolars,  then  one  on  each  side  of  both  jaw, 
and  twenty-four  molars,  six  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws. 

Temporary  and  permanent  incisors  agree  generally  in  number, 
form,  and  position,  but  the  temporary  molars  axe  only  three 
in  number  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and 
the  third  molar  has  three  cusps  instead  of  two.  The  tem- 
porary tusks  are  much  smaller  and  more  pointed  than  the 
permanent  teeth  which  replace  them,  and  the  premolars  are 
not  represented  by  temporary  teeth,  but  are  permanent  firom 
the  first 

It  may  be  observed  that  no  difficulty  is  found  by  the  expert 
in  distinguishing  the  permanent  incisors  firom  the  temporary 
organs,  especially  when  both  orders  are  in  the  mouth  together. 
The  distinction  is  not,  however,  so  marked  as  to  secure  the 
tyro  from  risk  of  error. 

At  birth  the  pig  has  two  sharp-pointed  teeth  laterally  placed 
in  each  jaw,  top  and  bottom,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  42).     The  teeth  much  resemble  small 

Fig.  42.— Tcc^A  of  Fig  at  hirth. 


tusks ;  they  are  really  the  temporary  tusks  and  comer  incison. 
No  other  teeth  are  in  the  mouth  at  the  time  of  birth ;  but  the 
temporary  molars  are  immediately  under  the  g^um,  and  in  the 
dried  specimen  they  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  their  relative 
positions. 

At  one  month  old  the  three  temporary  molars  on  each  side 
of  the  jaw,  top  and  bottom,  are  cut,  the  second  and  third  in 
position  being  well  up,  the  first  one  just  appearing  throu^  the 
gum ;  at  the  same  time  the  two  central  temporary  indsors  in 
each  jaw  are  cut,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  43). 
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At  two  months  old  the  temporary  central  incisors  are  fully 
developed,  and  there  are  signs  of  the  eruption  of  the  lateral 
temporary  incisors,  which  generally  pierce  the  gnms  soon  after 
two  months.  The  first  temporary  molar  is  now  nearly  level 
with  the  second. 


Fig.  43. — Inchors  and  Molars  of  Pig  at  one  motttk. 


B.  Uolarg. 

At  three  months  old  the  pig  has  the  temporary  set  of  teeth 
fully  developed,  the  lateral  incisors  by  this  time  being  nearly 
level  with  the  centrals.  The  temporary  comer  teeth  and  the 
tusks  are  further  removed  from  each  other  than  they  were  at 
birth,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  jaw.  In  Fig.  44  the  state  of 
the  teeth  at  three  months  old  is  indicated. 

Excepting  the  natural  growth  of  the  jaws,  in  common  with 
other  parts,  no  changes  occur  which  will  assist  the  examiner 
in  judging  the  age  of  the  young  pig  until  the  age  of  five 
months  is  reached.  At  this  time  there  are  evident  signs  of  the 
rutting  of  the  pre-molars ;  and  also  the  fourth  molar,  which  is 
tlie  first  permanent  tooth  seen  behind  the  temporary  teeth. 

The  woodcut  (Fig.  45)  shows  the  state  of  dentition  at  the  age 
of  sis  months. 

As  a  large  number  of  pigs  are  entered  at  Agricultural 
Exhibitions  at  the  age  of  between  five  and  six  months,  it  is 
necessary  to  devote  particular  attention  to  the  signs  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  teeth  of  the  pig  at  this  period ;  and  the 
inspector  is  particularly  required  to  remember  that  the  animal 
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Fig.  44. — Ineisors  and  Molars  of  Pig  at  three  monthe. 


Fig,  45. — Molars  of  Pig  at  six  months. 
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which  he  is  inspecting  may  be  actually  over  the  stated  age  at 
the  time  of  inspection,  without,  in  consequence,  being  liable  to 
disqualification.  This  condition  of  things  constantly  occurs  at 
the  Shows  which  are  held  after  the  date  up  to  which  the  ages 
are  calculated  ;  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  add  the  days  or 
weeks  which  have  elapsed,  to  the  animals'  certified  age,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  examination ;  for  example,  in  cases  where 
ages  are  calculated  to  the  1st  of  June,  while  the  Show  takes 
place  early  in  July,  a  pig  which  is  certified  to  be  five  months 
three  weeks  and  five  days  old  in  the  class  for  animals  not 
exceeding  six  months,  will  be  more  than  a  month  over  the 
certified  age  when  it  is  seen  by  the  inspector. 

Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  premolars  are  not  always 
developed,  and  in  the  same  litter  one  or  two  pigs  will  be  found 
occasionally  in  which  this  tooth  is  absent.  The  fourth  molar 
is,  however,  remarkably  regular  in  its  appearance,  and  may  be 
referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  any  doubt  which  may 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  premolars. 

Disqualification  of  a  pig  or  pigs  entered  as  not  exceeding 
six  months  would  occur  under  such  circumstances  as  the  follow- 
ing. The  inspector,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  examining  the 
teeth  of  a  pig  which  is  entered  as  five  months  and  two  days ; 
he  adds  the  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since  the  date  up  to 
which  the  age  is  calculated,  and  deals  with  the  animals  as 
having  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  months  and  nine  days.  At 
this  period  he  expects  to  find  the  premolars  and  the  fourth 
molar  well  up,  the  fourth  molar  being  close  to  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  scarcely  free  from  the  covering  of  gum  at  the  extreme 
posterior  part.  But  if  the  fourth  molar  stands  out  from  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  leaving  space  behind  it,  and  if  he  observes  in 
addition  that  the  temporary  corners  have  been  changed  for 
permanents,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  pig  is  at 
least  a  month  older  than  it  is  certified  to  be.  In  some  pigs 
the  corner  permanents  are  found  with  their  points  through  the 
gum  at  seven  months,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  tem- 
porary organs  remain  till  the  animal  has  reached  the  age  of 
eight  months. 

At  nine  months,  the  corner  permanent  teeth  are  well  up,  and 
the  presence  of  the  permanent  tusks  may  be  through  the  gum 
in  very  forward  animals  at  this  age.  In  looking  over  the  notes 
of  the  inspections  which  have  been  made  for  many  years  past, 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pig  at  the  age  of  nine 
months  has  the  temporary  tusks,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  still 
in  position ;  in  fact,  the  presence  of  well-developed  tusks  in  a 
pig  entered  as  not  exceeding  nine  months  would  be  a  fair 
ground  of  disqualification,  unless  the  animal  were  a  boar,  in 
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which  case  early  development  of  the  tusks   is  expected.  The 

drawings  (Figs.  46  and  47)  show  the  state  of  the  teeth  at  nine 
months. 


A  class  for  pigs  not  exceeding  nine  months  of  age  at  many 
Shows  takes  the  place  of  the  six  months'  class,  and  therefore 
includes  pigs  of  various  ages  from  two  or  three  months  to  over 
eight  months.  Disqualifications  in  this  class  generally  aSect 
pigs  which  are  really  under  nine  months,  in  which  the  state  of 
the  dentition  indicates  the  age  to  be  above  that  which  is  stated 
in  the  certificate.  If,  for  instance,  a  pig  which  is  entered  as 
five  months  and  two  weeks  has  the  comer  teeth  just  cut,  or  one 
entered  as  six  months  and  twenty-one  days  shows  evidence  of 
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the  changing  of  the  temporary  tusks,  in  these  cases  no  hesita- 
tion is  felt  in  disquaiifying  the  animals. 

One  year  old  is  the  age  when,  according  to  receired 
opinions,  the  central  permanent  incisors  are  cut.  It  is, 
however,  the  rule  to  find  the  temporary  incisors  still  in 
their  places  in  pigs  which  are  just  under  the  age  of  one 
year ;  and  although  the  permanent  teeth,  when  cut,  advance 
very  rapidly,  a  pig  entered  as  not  exceeding  one  year  would 
be  looked  upon  with  much  suspicion  if  the  central  permanent 


Yig.  47. — JnciVoj-s  and  Tugkg  of  Pig  at  nine  monfhg. 


incisors"  were  found  to  be  fully  up ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  anterior  temporary  molars  had  fallen,  and  the 
permanent  teeth  were  filling  their  places,  the  animal  would  be 
disqualified. 

The  fifth  molar  tooth  is  always  cut  between  ten  and  twelve 
months,  and  its  perfect  eruption  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  pig  has  reached  the  age  of  one  year.  In  the  illustration 
(Fig,  in),  the  recently  cut  central  incisors  are  shown,  a  state  of 
dentition  which  is  seen  in  very  forward  animals  at  the  completioD 
of  one  year  of  age. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  one  year,  the  three  anterior 
temporary  molars  fall  irregularly ;  and  by  the  time  the  animal 
is  fifteen  months  old,  the  three  anterior  pennaneDt  molars  are  in 
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Fig.  48. — Incitort  and  Tiuh  of  Pig  at  tme  year. 


the  mouth,  and  ma;  be  readily  Icnown  bj  their  iharp  unworn 
points,  and  their  recent  appearance,  as  shown  in  the  illttstni- 
tion  (Fig.  i%  p.  436).  These  teeth  are  veij  regolar  in  their 
development,  and  aiford  valuable  evidence  in  cuea  where  an 
opinion  cannot  be  formed  from  an  inspection  of  the  incisort 
alone. 

The  next  change  in  the  dentition  is  the  final  one,  and  occnrs 
between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  months.  At  this 
period  the  sixth  molar,  a  permanent  tooth,  is  cnt;  and  in 
forward  animals  the  lateral  temporary  incisors  are  changed  for 
permanent  teeth.  In  manj  instances  the  temporary  lateral  teeth 
remain  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  althoogh  they  are  in 
such  cases  quite  loose ;  and  very  often  the  permanent  teeth  ue 
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Pig.  i^.—Tvtth  of  Pi'j  at  fifteen  moiii/w. 


cutting  through  the  gum  below  or  by  the  side  of  them  ;  in  otl 
instances  one  lateral  is  found  to  be  fully  up  and  nearly  le' 
with  the  centrals,  while  the  other  is  just  pushing  through  1 
gum.  The  sixth  molar  is  also  fairly  up,  but  the  posterior  part 
its  crown  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  gum.  These  chan{ 
complete  the  permanent  dentition  of  the  pig,  and  there  arc 
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indications  of  the  age  afforded  by  the  teeth  after  this  period,  ex- 
cepting such  as  depend  on  the  growth  and  wear  of  the  organs. 

In  the  next  illustration  (Fig.  50)  the  sixth  molar  is  shown 
as  it  appears  at  the  completion  of  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 


Fig.  50. — Molars  of  Pig  at  eighteen  months. 


It  ig  very  important  that  the  examiner  should  exercise  the 
greatest  circumspection  in  the  inspection  of  the  teeth  of  pigs 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  class  above  twelve  and  not  exceeding 
eighteen  months  old.  Animals  are  entered  at  various  ages  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months ;  it  is  necessary  therefore  in  this  class 
to  note  the  condition  of  the  central  incisors  and  the  anterior 
molars,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lateral  incisors  and  the  sixth  molar. 
In  the  next  drawing  (Fig.  51,  p.  438)  the  full  development  of 
the  lateral  permanent  incisors  is  shown.  This  state  of  dentition, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  indicative  of  a  year  and  eight  months. 

At  the  age  of  two  years  the  lateral  permanent  incisors  are 
quite  level  with  the  centrals  and  are  worn  on  their  edges,  the 
sixth  molar  now  stands  quite  free  from  contact  with  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  and  indications  of  wear  may  be  observed  on  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  other  molars.  After  the  pig  has  attained 
the  age  of  two  years,  an  opinion  as  to  the  age  must  be  to  a  great 
extent  speculative.  The  wear  which  the  teeth  undergo,  and 
the  darkening  of  their  colour,  and  the  growth  of  the  tusks,  will 
afford  some  evidence  which  will  assist  the  judgment;  but  there 
are  no  changes  which  can  be  referred  to  as  indicative  of  the 
exact  age  of  the  pig  after  the  lateral  incisors  and  the  sixth 
molars  arc  fully  developed. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  remarks  on  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  teeth  of  the  pig  at  different  ages,  certain  exceptions 
to  the  rule  of  development  have  been  mentioned  ;  they  are  not 
numerous,  nor  very  important  in  their  bearings,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  that  the  exceptions  are  nearly  always 
in  favour  of  the  exhibitor,  being  in  the  direction  of  retarded 
rather  than  accelerated  development. 
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Fig.  51. — Incmrs  and  Tuskg  of  Pig  at  one  ijear  and  eight  monfha. 


After  an  experience  of  some  tliirty  jears,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
afdrm  tbat  of  all  animals  on  the  farm,  the  pig  is  the  most  free 
from  dental  irregularities;  and  the  evidence  of  age,  which' a 
skilled  inspector  may  obtain  from  a  careful  eiamination  of  the 
teeth,  may  be  accepted  as  free  from  any  suspicion  of  error. 
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XXIII. — Second  Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Development  of 
the  Liva'-Fluke  (Fasciola  hepatica).  By  A.  P.  Thomas, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

My  experiments  on  the  development  of  the  liver-fluke  were 
continued  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year,  and 
other  experiments  have  been  performed  during  the  present 
year,  or  are  still  in  progress. 

Renewed  search  was  made  for  the  intermediate  host  of  the 
liver-fluke,  and  I  again  endeavoured  to  infect  molluscs  with 
the  embryo.  These  experiments  have  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  fresh-water  snails.  From  the  consideration  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  liver-fluke,  and  of  the  various 
species  of  moUusca,  I  was  led  to  strongly  suspect  Limnceus 
pereger  of  being  the  host  of  the  long-sought  larval  form.  The 
only  two  fresh-water  snails  found  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  the 
liver-fluke  is  very  common,  according  to  von  Willemoes-Suhm,* 
are  Limnceus  pereger  and  L.  truncatulus.  The  only  aquatic  pul- 
monate  in  the  Shetland  Islands  t  where  the  fluke  also  occurs 
is  Limnceus  pereger.  If  then  the  bearer  of  the  larval  form  of 
Fasciola  hepatica  is  a  fresh-water  snail,  there  is  a  strong  case 
made  out  against  Limnceus  pereger. 

But  the  question  naturally  presented  itself  whether  more 
than  one  species  of  mollusc  might  not  be  able  to  act  as  carrier 
of  the  larval  form.  During  previous  investigations  I  had  come 
across  numerous  forms  of  cercariae,  and  many  of  these  occurred 
in  two  or  more  species  of  molluscs,  these  again  being  frequently 
not  the  same  species  as  those  in  which  other  observers  had 
found  the  same  cercariae.  I  believe  that  the  larval  forms  of 
trematodes  are  not  so  closely  restricted  to  certain  intermediate 
hosts  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  that  they  may  occur  in  any 
species  which  do  not  differ  too  widely  either  in  the  nature  of 
their  tissues  or  their  habits  of  life.  Some  species  will,  how- 
ever, be  more  sensitive  than  others  to  such  differences. 

It  was  therefore  considered  desirable  to  repeat  infection- 
experiments  on  a  number  of  our  common  water-snails.  The 
common  occurrence  of  the  liver-fluke  is  perhaps  partly  due  to 
several  species  of  snails  being  able  to  serve  as  intermediate 
hosts.  Limnceus  truncatuluSy  in  particular,  I  w.as  inclined  to 
suspect,  as  it  was  almost  the  only  species  of  water-snail 
occurring  on  the  clearly  circumscribed  area  of  infection  at 
Wytham,  mentioned  in  my  former  paper,J  my  suspicions  being 

*  '  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliclie  Zoologie/  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  339. 

t  Forbes,  British  Association  Reports,  1859,  p.  127. 
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strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  species  of  cercaria 
in  this  snail,  taken  from  a  boggy  place  in  one  of  the  infected 
fields,  a  field  in  which  I  had  myself  seen  a  badly  fluked  sheep 
that  summer,  as  I  can  testify  from  the  examination  of  its  liver. 
The  habits,  also,  of  L.  truncatulus  render  it  open  to  suspicion, 
as  it,  even  more  than  Limnceus  pereger^  often  leaves  the  water 
and   crawls    up   the   stems   of  water-plants   and   amongst  the 
grass,  &c.,  on  the  margins  of  ditches,  and  thus  is  liable  to  be 
eaten  by  stock  feeding  near  the  water.     It  may  be  found  in 
very  small  quantities  of  water,  such  as  slightly  boggy  spots  in 
the  centre  of  a  field.     But  I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  obtain 
specimens   of  L,  truncatulus  last  summer,  the  localities  near 
Oxford  in  which  I  had  formerly  found   it   were    searched  in 
vain.     I  went  out  repeatedly  in  quest  of  this  snail,  having  on 
several   occasions    the    skilled    assistance   of  my   friend   and 
colleague  Mr.  W.  Hatchett-Jackson,  but  we  never  found  any 
other  trace  of  this  species  than  the  empty  shells.     It  could  not 
be  discovered  in  the  localities  given  for  it  by  Whiteaves  in  his 
paper  on  the  Mollusca  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.* 
My  friends  at  a  distance  were  appealed  to,  but  were  unable  to 
assist  me.     The  comparative  freedom  from  rot  of  sheep  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  Oxford  last  year  may  be  due  to  the  real 
scarcity  of  this  snail.     This  year,  however,  there  were  floods  in 
July,  and  the  waters  of  the  Isis  brought  it  down  in  vast  multi- 
tudes ;  most  of  the  examples  were  small,  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length.     So  numerous  was  it,  that  a  single  sweep 
of  a  small  hand-net  repeatedly  gave  me  more  than  500  examples, 
and  this  was  in  a  ditch  where  last  year  I  could  not  obtain 
a  single  L,  truncatulus.     All  along  the  margins  of  the  ditches 
the  ground  was  covered  with  them,  and  they  were  found  abun- 
dantly on  the  flooded  ground  when  the  flood-waters  had  retired. 
A  favourite  position  is  on  the  under-surface  of  the  blades  of 
grass,  not  far  from  the  damp  roots,  so  that  sheep  grazing  on 
such  ground  would  inevitably  eat  large  numbers  of  them,  and 
as  the  size  is  small  (the  commonest  variety  only  reaches  the 
length  of  \  in.  to  §  in.),  and  the  shell  delicate,  they  would 
scarcely  attract  the  notice  of  the  sheep. 

On  returning  three  weeks  later  to  the  ditch  where  L.  trunca^ 
tulus  had  been  found  peculiarly  abundant  I  was  unable  to  find  a 
single  example  alive.  As  I  had  not  sufficient  leisure  on  this 
visit  to  examine  the  ground  near  the  ditch,  I  returned  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  so  eight  days  later.  There  had  been  dry 
weather  since  the  flood,  but  early  that  morning  heavy  rain  had 
fallen.     I  found  specimens  of  L.  truncatulus  out  on  the  gravel 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Aslimolean  i^ociety.    1857. 
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of  a  path  near  the  ditch,  and  these  seem  to  have  crawled  out  of 
the  grass  when  revived  by  the  rain.  At  the  roots  of  the  grass» 
along  the  margin  of  the  ditch,  others  were  found  in  abundance. 
Some  few  shells  were  quite  empty,  but  the  majority  contained 
the  dried  remains  of  the  snail,  which  had  shrunk  far  back  into 
the  spire  of  the  shell.  Most  of  these  appeared  to  be  quite  dead^ 
but  were  however  merely  dormant,  for  on  placing  them  in  water 
the  tissues  imbibed  moisture  and  assumed  their  normal  bulk,  and 
after  a  few  hours  the  snails  had  regained  their  full  activity,  and 
were  seemingly  none  the  worse  for  their  prolonged  desiccation. 

To  give  an  idea  of  their  abundance,  Mr.  Hatchett-Jackson 
and  I  collected  from  a  comparatively  small  strip  of  ground  at 
the  side  of  the  ditch  mentioned,  and  within  two  hours,  over  400 
examples,  and  of  these  more  than  300  are  now  living  in  my 
aquaria.  When  these  snails  are  kept  in  an  aquarium, 
they  habitually  crawl  out  of  the  water,  and  if  not  constantly 
put  back  will  dry  up  on  the  sides  of  the  vesseL  Indeed, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  Xr.  truncaJtubu  requires 
special  precautions  to  keep  it  healthy  and  active  in  confinement. 
It  is  clear  to  me  from  experience  gained  in  this  investigation 
that  the  species  of  snail  under  consideration,  when  left  on  the 
fields  by  the  passing  away  of  a  flood,  continues  to  wander  and 
feed  so  long  as  the  bottom  of  the  grass  remains  moist.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  numbers  so  left  are  recruited  from  sur- 
rounding ditches  and  streams.  A  drought  may  render  the  snail 
dormant,  but,  unless  too  long  continued,  it  revives  at  the  first 
shower  of  rain.  If  there  are  fluke-eggs  on  the  ground,  and  the 
season  is  wet  enough  for  these  to  develop,  the  L.  truncaiuhis 
will  most  certainly  be  infected  with  the  larval  forms  of  the 
liver-fluke,  for,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  I  have  been  able  to 
prove  that  Limncsus  truncatulus  is  the  principal  intermediate 
host  of  this  destructive  parasite. 

The  snails  upon  which  my  infection-experiments  were  tried 
last  summer,  were  Limnceus  pereffer,  L,  auricularie^  L.  palueirief 
Planorbis  marginatusy  P.  carinatusj  P.  vortex^  P.  epirorlnSf  Phyea 
fontinalisy  and  Bithynia  tentaadata,  I  was  here  to  a  great  ex- 
tent going  over  experiments  already  tried,  at  least  for  some  of 
the  species,  by  various  workers  as  well  as  by  myself  during  the 
previous  summer,  but  always  without  success.  As  the  cause 
of  this  want  of  success  might  lie  partly  in  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  snail-life  in  the  laboratory,  the  experiments  were 
performed  in  large  aquaria,  and  much  trouble  was  taken  to 
secure  favourable  conditions  of  temperature,  abundant  food,  &c» 
for  the  inhabitants.  But  though  I  obtained  evidence  that  the 
embryos  of  the  flukes  do  enter  the  snails,  I  was  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  any  further  development. 
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Experiments  with  Limn^us  Tbukcatolds. 

On  obtaining  the  snails  1  had  so  long  been  searching  for,  I 
exposed  a  number  to  infection  by  placing  flnke-eggs  and  free 
fluke-embryos  in  the  vessel  with  them.  The  snails  were  speedily 
found  to  have  afforded  a  suitable  place  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  embryos,  and  of  those  examined  up  to  the  present 
time  all  have  proved  to  be  infected,  often  containing  as  many 
as  eighty  embryos.  Indeed,  the  infection  was  too  successful,  for 
about  the  tenth  day  many  of  the  snaik  began  to  sink  and  die, 
simply  because  they  were  exhausted  by  the  excessive  number  ol 
parasites,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  1  had  only  two 
left  alive  out  of  the  eighty  that  had  been  infected. 


Before  describing  the  changes  which  the  embryo  passes 
through,  I  will  briefly  mention  its  more  important  characters, 
referring  to  my  former  paper  for  fuller  details.  The  free 
embryo  of  the  liver-fluke  has  a  bluntly  conical  form  (see  Fig.  2). 
The  broad  end  is  directed  forwards,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  head- 
papilla  which  is  ordinarily  short  and  binnt,  but  when  employed 
for  its  purpose  as  a  boring-organ  becomes  long  and  pointed  (see 
]''ig.).  The  whole  surface  of  the  body,  except  this  head-papilla, 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  flat  cells,  arranged  usually  in  five  rings 
around  the  body,  and  carrying  long  cilia,  by  means  of  which 
the  animal  swims  rapidly  through  the  water.  Beneath  these 
outer  ectoderm  cells  is  a  layer  of  granular  tissue,  whtch  contains 
transverse  and  longitudinal  mnscle-fibres.  The  longitudinal  are 
more  feebly  developed  than  the  transverse,  and  are  only  seen 
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with  difficulty.  At  the  anterior  end  the  deeper  \vftx  ot  tinue 
contains  the  two  crescentic  eye-spots,  which  are  bow  in  contact, 
and  are  formed  by  two  cells  containing  dark  pigment.  About 
the  middle  of  the  body  on  each  tide  is  a  large  tongue-like  dliam 
in  constant  motion  within  a  long  funnel-shaped  space.  Each 
cilinm  is  home  by  a  nucleated  cell.  Within  the  body-wall  of 
the  embryo  is  a  space  occupied  in  front  by  a  granolar  mass  in 
which  no  cellular  structare  can  be  seen,  but  which  is  probably 
a  mdimeotsry  digestive  tract,  and  is  filled  behind  with  clear 
round  nucleated  cells — the  germinal  celts. 

Fig.  2. 

^4 


EmbTTO  oT  Urer-Bukc  boring 

The  embryos  which  have  entered  the  snail  are,  as  a  mlb, 
found  in  the  respiratory  chamber,  at  the  furthest  point  from  the 
entrance,  and  close  by  the  kidney.  The  embryos  might  swim 
in  at  the  opening,  though  the  snail  is  rery  sensitive  to  any 
touch  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  an  object  so  lai^  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  snail  as  the  embryo  is,  would  probably,  in 
trying  to  enter,  produce  sufficient  irritation  to  cause  the  snail  to 
close  the  opening.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  embryos 
enter  by  boring,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  occasi<mal 
presence  of  an  embryo  in  the  body-cavity,  or  even  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  foot.  The  first  change  the  embryo  nndeigoe* 
after  entering  the  snail  appears  to  be  the  loss  of  the  outer  layer 
of  flat  ciliated  cells,  the  cilia  no  longer  being  of  any  service. 
A  thin  cuticle  is  secreted  by  the  body-wall  and  covers  the 
whole  of  the  outer  surtace.  Embryos  may  sometimes  be  seen 
which  have  lost  the  ciliated  cells,  but  still  retain  the  conical 
form.  This  elongated  conical  form  is,  however,  very  soon  lost, 
and  the  embryos  take  an  elliptical  shape,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fig,  3,  p.  444,  The  eye-spots  of  the  embryo  become  detatdted 
from  one  another,  and  lose  their  crescentic  form  ;  bnt  they,  as  well 
as  the  head-papilla,  persist,  showing  the  identity  of  tlus  yoang 
sporocyst — for  such  it  is — with  the  embryo  of  the  liveixfliilM. 
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After  the  change  of  form  has  taken  place  the  len^h  is  onir 
about  '07  mm.  Growth  is  very  rapid,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  third  day  the  sporocyst  has  increased  to  '15  mm.  id  length, 
still  preserving  the  elliptical  form.  After  this  time  growth  it 
most  rapid  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  form  becomes 
sack-shaped.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  length  is  about  '22  mm. 
The  rudimentary  di^stive  tract  remains  for  a  time,  but  later 
on  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  germinal  cells  filling  the 
sporocyst  are  now  much  more  numerous,  partly  perhaps  owing 
to  the  division  of  those  already  present  in  the  embryo,  but  more 
especially  owing  to  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  sporocyst.  If  the  sporocyst  be  much  contracted,  the  ger- 
minal cells  seem  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  space,  and  the  cells 
which  are  still  attached  to  the  body-wall,  and  form  part  of  its 
inner  surface,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  which  aie 
lying  free.  But  if  a  sporocyst  be  chosen  for  examination  which 
is  not  in  a  state  of  contraction,  cells  with  large  noclei  may  be 
seen  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  projecting 
here  and  there  from  the  inner  surface ;  some- 
times in  a  single  layer,  at  other  times  in 
rounded  heaps,  two  or  three  cells  deep.  At 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  the 
mass  of  germinal  cells  is  first  seen  to  be 
breaking  up  into  separate  balls  of  cells — the 
germs  of  the  next  generation.  The  sporo- 
cyst continues  to  increase  in  size,  the  papilla 
is  still  seen  at  one  end,  and  the  two  eye- 
spots  behind,  these  often  getting  widely 
Hjon  aFirt  ic  iu»  11-  separated.  Instead  of  the  two  ciliated  fun- 
IfmKi'Mo  ii'iilopiwsr  "^'*  "^f  ^^^  excretory  system  of  the  embryo,  we 
may  now  distinguish  as  many  as  ten  in  the 
sporocyst,  all  being  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  body.  In 
each  funnel  may  be  seen  a  single  large  tongue-shaped  cilinm, 
carried  by  a  nucleated  cell.  The  vessels  into  which  these  funnels 
might  be  supposed  to  lead  cannot  be  clearly  seen.  As  the  germs 
within  the  sporocyst  increase  in  size  they  assume  an  orgd  and 
then  a  more  oblong  form.  All  the  germs  within  a  given  spo- 
rocyst are  not  at  the  same  stage  of  development.  There  is 
generally  a.  single  large  one,  with  two  or  three  of  medium  size, 
and  several  small  ones.  }!y  the  eleventh  day  we  see  that  the 
germs  are  not  destined  to  form  a  brood  of  cercariie,  that  is, 
of  those  forms  which  enter  into  the  sheep,  but  that  they  will 
form  a  second  generation,  reproducing  ascsually  by  the  forma- 
tion of  spores  within  the  body-cavity.  In  the  most  advanced 
germs  which  have  the  oblong  form,  we  may  now  distinguish 
cells  arranged  to  form  a  nearly  spherical  pharynx,  which  leads 
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Into  a  short  intestine,  whilst  towards  the  opposite  end  two  short 
blunt  processes  grow  out  at  the  sides  (Fig.  4),     The  sporocysts 


Fig.  4. 


have  now  reached  almost  their 
full  size,  and  they  measure -6mm. 
in  length.  They  are  often  of 
very  irregular  form,  owing  to 
the  protuberance  of  the  thin 
body-wall,  caused  by  the  de- 
veloping germs. 

By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
day  the  rediie  are  ready  to  issue 
from  the  sporocyst ;  they  have 
now  a  more  elongated  form,  and 
may  measure  as  much  as  '27  mm. 
in  length,  by  -11  in  breadth. 
The  surface  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  delicate  struc- 
tureless cuticle,  and  a  little  way 
behind  the  pharynx  the  surface 
is  raised  up  into  a  ring  en- 
circling the  body,  whilst  near 
the  opposite  end  are  the  two 
short  stumpy  processes.  These 
are  not  on  directly  opposite  sides 
of  the  body,  but  are  nearer  to- 
gether, inclined  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  Beneath 
the  cuticle  is  a  granular  layer 
forming  the  body-wall,  in  which 
flattened  polygonal  cells  can  be 
made  out ;  and  beneath  these, 
strongly  developed  muscle  fibres 
arranged  in  two  layers,  the  outer 
layer  of  transverse  being  much 
stronger  than  the  inner  layer  of 
longitudinal  fibres.  The  pha- 
rynx is  distinct,  and  the  diges- 
tive tract  is  a  simple  sac,  the  i!rJjM'hlIi''™mrf^"'i^i^^T'ndta!^ 
blind  end  of  which  reaches  a  ^■s°'fl«' "» '""°«"' 
little  way  past  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  whole  of  the 
space  between  the  digestive  tract  and  the  body-wall  is  occupied 
by  round  nucleated  germinal  cells.  The  young  redia  shows 
active  movements,  and  at  length  breaks  its  way  through  the 
wall  of  the  sporocyst.  The  wound  produced  by  its  forcible 
exit  closes  up  at  once,  and  the  germs  still  remaining  continue 
to  develop.  The  liberated  rediae  begin  to  feed  on  the  tissues 
of  their  host,  and  some  of  them  at  least  migrate  into  the  other 
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organs  of  the  snail.  I  have  found  them  in  the  liver  with  theii 
digestive  tract  containing  the  yellow  remains  of  liver-cells.  In 
fact,  the  injury  they  do  to  the  snails  in  forcing  their  waj 
through  the  tissues  gives  rise  to  a  serious  mortality  among  th< 
molluscs,  so  that  only  a  few  of  my  snails  have  survived  thre< 
weeks  after  infection. 

By  the  33rd  day  the  rcdia;  have  reached  the  length  of  '6  oi 
.7  m.  (see  Fig.  5) ;  and  the  germinal  cells 
Fig-  5.  increased  in  number  by  a  proliferation  o 

cells  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bodj 
CI  tj  s  milar  to  that  described  in  th< 
sporocjst  have  begun  to  separate  iaU 
spher  cal  germs.  In  some  of  these  germi 
I  observed  evidence  of  the  formation  o 
a  gastrula  The  redicC  are  very  active 
and  when  the  snail  is  examined  they  sooi 
contract  the  body-walls;  but  if  observet 
at  once  bridges  or  bridles  of  tissue  com 
pose  1  of  cells  with  their  processes  maj 
be  seen  to  cross  the  body-cavity  in  variou 
directions.  These  I  believe  to  be  con 
tractile.  A  little  in  front  of  the  latera 
processes  of  the  rediaj  may  be  seen  ciliate< 
funnels  arranged  in  groups,  and  of  thi 
same  nature  as  those  in  the  sporocyst. 

The  spherical  germs  increase  in  size 

and  assume  an  oval  or  almost  oblong  shape 

but  I  have  not,  at  the   time  of  writing 

been    able    to    trace   their    development 

They  may  prove  to   be  another  genera 

lion  of  redif ,  or  the  cercariie  which  final! 

enter  the  sheep.     I  have  still  two  snail 

:    alive  which  have  been  infected  for  nearly 

five  necks,  and  I  hope  on  dissecting  then 

to  complete  the  cycle  of  forms  belongin] 

to  the  liver-fluke  (see  Addendum,  p.  453' 

Two  points  which  I  was  enabled  to  mak 

outduringtheseexperimentshaveabearinj 

upon  the  development  of  other  species  c 

trematodes  besides  the  liver-fluke.     In  th 

A  fnc  ndii  (second  B«ier>u»o   flrst  place  I  found  that  the  snails  swallowei 

Mi"uiB''fcm1?.g'l.Z''^™»  *-^^  ^SS^  °^  the  fluke  contained  in  the  aquari 

"'i'Ij  "'"''h  b^"'^"''""'  ""S"   in  large  numbers.     I  had  already  obsen'e< 

thatvarious  speciesof  slugsdevouredeggs 

strewn  on  their  food  without  injuring  them.     But  in  the  case  o 

■  Jonroal  of  tlic  Koyol  Agricultural  Soeicly,  vol,  iviL,  p.  H. 
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these  water-snails,  the  large  numbers  picked  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  aquarium  showed  that  the  snails  do  not  swallow  the  eggs 
accidentally,  but  intentionally,  no  doubt  mistaking  them  forfood« 
The  eggs  and  the  contained  embryos  are  uninjured  by  their 
passage  through  the  digestive  tract,  and  may  be  swallowed  over 
and  over  again.  Such  being  the  case,  eggs  will  undoubtedly 
be  often  hatched  during  their  passage  along  the  digestive  tract ; 
and  if  the  embryos  are  not  killed  by  the  action  of  the  digestive 
juices,  they  have  only  to  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  intestine 
or  up  the  bile-ducts  into  the  liver  (an  organ  veiy  frequently 
infested  with  sporocysts  or  rediae)  to  find  themselves,  if  in  a 
suitable  mollusc,  in  a  favourable  place  for  further  development. 

That  the  embryos  hatched  out  in  the  intestine  may  escape 
injury  from  the  digestive  juices  of  the  snail,  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  directly  in  the  case  of  the  embryo  of  the  liver-fluke. 
An  embryo  of  this  species  was  seen  escaping  from  an  egg  in 
the  intestine  of  a  small  LimncBtis  pereger^  and  during  the  three 
hours  it  was  under  observation  it  remained  alive  and  active, 
although  bathed  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  intestine.  In  this 
case,  the  embryo  was  prevented,  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the 
cover^lass,  and  partly  by  the  presence  of  other  eggs,  portions 
of  undigested  food,  &c.,  from  escaping  from  the  intestine.  But 
in  another  example  of  the  same  species  of  snail,  an  active 
embryo  was  found  free  in  the  body-cavity,  and  as  the  digestive 
canal  had  not  been  ruptured,  it  must  have  bored  its  way 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  which  contained  very 
numerous  eggs. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  those  snails  which  have  this 
habit  of  swallowing  the  eggs  may  be  exposed  to  infection 
with  trematode-larvae.  The  species  in  which  I  have  more 
especially  noticed  the  habit  are  sufficiently  numerous  (viz. 
Limnosus  stagnalis^  L.  pereger^  L,  auriadarisj  L.  pahutriSj  /%i- 
norbis  marginatusj  P.  carincUuSy  Bithynia  tentaculatOj  as  well  as 
three  slugs,  Arion  ater^  Limax  agrestisy  and  L,  cinereus)  to  allow 
us  to  assume  that  it  is  very  generally  prevalent  amongst  our 
land  and  fresh-water  molluscs. 

Yon  Willemoes-Suhm  published  in  1873  a  list  of  the  trema- 
todc  embryos  then  known.*     Since  then,  that  of  Distoma  trigo- 

^ r    — r      ■  I  —  ^ ww-m ^ — ^^^^^^i_U 

« 

*  '  Zeitsohrift  fur  wisscnschaftliche  Zoologie/  vol.  xziiL,  p.  841.  As  no  list  of 
these  embryos  exists  in  Englisb,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  it  here.  The  nineteen 
ciliated  embryos  are :  Fasciola  hepatica^  DiUoma  hians,  D.  laureatumt  D,  «m- 
parttm,  D.  trigoiiocephalum,  D.  nodutosum^  D.  eygnoideSj  JD.  UmgieoUe,  D,  f/fM' 
pomm^  D.  folium^  D.  lancecHatum^  BUharzia  hmmatdbia  (see  Dr.  Gobbold's  woik 
on  *  Parasites  *),  D.  pinnatum,  D.  ai^atum,  Monottoma  mutab&e^  M,  fafmrn^ 
M.  capiteUaium^  Amphistoma  etMamtunij  an  embryo  obtained  finom  a  retort- 
diaped  egg  out  of  Anas.  The  embryo  of  D.  laneedUUum  has  the  oifia  on  the 
anterior  half  of  the  body  only.    The  eleven  nnciliated  embryos  axe,  JfosMfOMa 
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nocephalum  has  been  described  by  Von  Linstow.  Out  of  a  total 
of  thirty  species,  nineteen  are  covered  externally  with  cilia,  and 
eleven  are  without  cilia.  The  ciliated  covering  present  in  manj 
forms,  including  Fasciola  hepatica^  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
embryo  is  destined  to  be  liberated  in  water,  and  to  search  foi 
its  molluscan  bearer  by  swimming.  But  where  the  embryo  ii 
devoid  of  any  ciliated  covering,  its  chances  of  meeting  with  i 
host  will  be  greatly  increased  by  this  habit  on  the  part  o! 
various  snails  and  slugs,  l^ven  with  ciliated  embryos  infectioi 
may  occur  in  both  ways.  In  the  case  of  land-molluscs — am 
the  number  of  larval  trematodes  known  to  inhabit  these  has 
been  largely  increased  by  recently  published  observations  o 
Professor  Ercolani  * — this  mode  of  infection  from  the  swallowei 
eggs  would  seem  to  be  far  more  probable  than  the  entrance  o 
a  free  embryo  either  through  the  skin  or  into  the  pulmonarj 
chamber. 

Professor  Leuckart  has  quite  recently  published  a  paper,!  ir 
which  he  states  that  he  has  discovered  one  reason  of  the  wan 
of  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  infection  experiments 
He  has  found  that  Limncous  pereger  is  at  least  one  of  the  inter 
mediate  hosts  of  the  liver-fluke,  but  that  it  is  only  the  verj 
youngest  and  smallest  individuals  that  are  liable  to  infection 
The  discovery  was  made  in  the  following  way.  He  hat 
obtained,  as  he  believed,  some  specimens  of  Limncpus  trunca 
tulusy  and  having  exposed  them  to  infection,  succeeded  ii 
obtaining  a  further  development  of  the  embryos.  But  a  close: 
examination  of  his  snails  showed  that  he  was  really  dealing 
not  with  LimncBUs  truncatulus  but,  owing  to  a  most  fortunati 
mistake,  with  young  specimens  of  L,  pereger.  According  t< 
his  account,  the  ciliated  embryo  wanders  into  the  young  snail 
and  losing  its  layer  of  ciliated  cells,  changes  into  a  sporocyst 
within  which  redian  (or  germinal  sacs  provided  with  pharyn: 
and  intestine)  develop.  These  rediae  are  set  free  from  th( 
sporocyst,  and  within  them  are  developed  spherical  masses  o 
cells.  But  here,  unfortunately,  his  observations  end,  for  he  ha 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  further  growth  of  these  germina 
spheres,  though  we  may  conjecture  that  they  develop  int< 
the  brood  of  cercariip,  that  is,  of  those  forms  which  eventuallj 
enter  the  sheep.  Before  the  work  can  be  regarded  as  com 
pleted,  we  must  trace  the  cercarisB  from  the  rediae,  and  determine 
the  form  and  manner  in  which  they  enter  the  sheep,  whethe 

jHuniy  M.  /aha,  J>ii*toma  m€ff.asfomum,  J).  ttreticoUe,  1).  ovocaudatumt  D.  pet 
inlum,  D.  mentulatiuii,  J),  raricgatumy  D.  cylindrac€um,  Gasterostoma  crueibufum 
G.  Jimhriatum. 

*  *  Deir  Adattamenio  dcllo  specie  oil*  ambionte.  Mcmorio  dell'  Accademi 
dello  Scienzc  dull*  Istituio  di  BoIooto.*    Scrio  iv.,  tomo  ii.,  1881. 

t  *  Archiv  fiir  Nuturgcschichte,  1882,  p.  80. 
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whilst  still  in  the  snail,  or  encysted  on  grass,  &c.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  sheep  with  the  suspected 
larval  form. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  confirm  these  results  of  Professor 
Leuckart  in  the  case  of  young  L,  pereger^  and  have  met  with 
partial  success,  although  my  experiments  have  been  restricted 
by  the  scarcity  of  the  needful  material.  Fluked  livers  have 
been  very  rare  during  the  past  spring,  and  I  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  securing  the  comparatively  small  number  of  fluke- 
eggs  with  which  I  have  worked.  I  exposed  about  eighty  examples 
of  //.  peregeVy  varying  in  length  from  1*4  mm.  to  4  mm.,  to 
infection.  I  have  measured  young  L,  pereger  which  have  just 
escaped  from  the  ^^^^  and  find  that  they  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  1  mm.  long,  so  that  many  of  my  snails  must  have  been 
sufficiently  small.  Although  they  were  exposed  to  infection 
from  a  larger  number  of  eggs  than  my  examples  of  L,  trun- 
caiuluSy  only  a  few  of  the  smallest  were  found  to  contain 
embryos,  and  none  of  these  proceeded  far  in  their  development. 
Some  of  the  smallest  of  the  specimens  of  L.  pereger  died  very 
soon,  possibly  from  injury  done  them  by  the  parasite ;  but  more 
than  three-fourths,  including  all  the  larger  ones,  entirely  escaped 
infection.  Those  snails  which  have  reached  the  size  of  3  mm. 
seem  to  enjoy  an  immunity  which  may  be  due  to  the  greater 
firmness  of  their  tissues.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
L,  pereger  does  not  form  so  suitable  a  host  as  L.  truncaiuluSj  for 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  species  all  the  examples,  both  large  and 
small,  that  I  have  experimented  with  have  so  far  proved  to  have 
been  infected.  As  L,  truncatulus  is  said  to  be  a  very  widely 
distributed  species,  and  is  amphibious  in  its  habits,  it  will 
evidently  be  by  far  the  more  dangerous  bearer. 

Leuckart  says  of  the  head-papilla  of  the  embryo  of  Fasciola 
hepatica,  that  it  "  seems  to  function  as  a  tactile  organ."  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  really  has  the  function  I  assigned  to  it 
in  my  former  paper,  viz.  that  it  is  a  boring-organ*  The  papilla 
is  ordinarily  short  (its  length  is  about  '006  mm.),  the  end  is 
quite  blunt,  or  may  have  a  slight  depression  in  the  middle. 
But  when  the  embryo  begins  to  bore  into  any  object,  the  papilla 
is  protruded,  and  takes  the  shape  of  a  cone  with  a  sharp  point 
and  a  bulbous  base.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  an  embryo 
attempting  to  bore  into  the  foot  of  a  small  snail  placed  upon 
the  same  slide  with  it  under  the  microscope.  The  point  of  the 
head-papilla  is  directed  towards  the  tissue  of  the  snail,  and 
the  embryo  turns  round  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  the  cilia 
working    actively  and   pressing  the    anterior  end   against  the 


*  *  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,'  vol.  xvii.,  p.  7. 
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surface  of  the  snail,  aided  in  this  by  the  contraction  of  the 
body  of  the  embryo,  which  is  slowly  drawn  up  and  then 
rapidly  extended.  As  the  papilla  sinks  further  and  further 
into  the  soft  tissues,  acting  as  a  wedge  in  forcing  the  neigh- 
bouring cells  apart,  it  becomes  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
bulbous  enlargement  at  its  base  disappears.  The  papilla  hat 
now  four  or  five  times  its  ordinary  length,  and  I  have  observed 
it  penetrate  between  the  columnar  epithelial  cells  of  a  snail's 
foot  to  the  depth  of  022  mm.  (See  Fig.  2.)  I  could  never  observe 
an  embryo  actually  enter  the  snail  in  this  way,  the  tissue  of  the 
foot  being  probably  too  unyielding,  at  least  when  pressed  on 
by  a  cover-glass.  The  embryo  withdrew  its  papilla,  and 
searching  for  a  softer  place,  at  once  recommenced  its  boring 
operations.  I  have,  however,  found  embryos  in  the  connective- 
tissue  of  the  foot  in  other  specimens  of  LimncBUij  and  these  had 
evidently  forced  their  way  in  by  boring  in  the  manner  described. 
The  layer  of  cuticular  cells  is  shed,  but  the  embryos  do  not  die 
at  once,  notwithstanding  that  such  a  situ&tion  is  unfavourable 
to  further  development. 

A  differentiation  in  the  tissue  of  the  head-papilla  is  visible 
in  the  form  of  a  delicate  rod-like  structure  occupying  the  axis, 
not  distinct  enough  to  be  called  a  spine,  though  it  possesses  con- 
siderable rigidity.  It  is  particularly  evident  in  preparations  of 
embryos  killed  with  osmic  acid  and  stained  with  picro* 
carmine. 

Leuckart  states  in  the  same  paper  that  he  received  a  number 
of  specimens  of  L,  truncatuluSy  gathered  from  the  banks  of  the 
Main,  and  at  once  examined  these  for  lan'al  trematodes.  He 
found  three  different  kinds  of  rediae.  One  of  these  contained 
tail-less  distome-larvae,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  rediae 
differ  in  certain  respects  from  those  found  in  his  infection 
experiments  (they  have  no  lateral  processes),  he  thinks  he  is 
justified  by  the  characters  of  the  included  larvae  in  considering 
this  form  to  belong  to  the  liver-fluke,  at  any  rate  until  further 
results  are  obtained.  His  reasons  are :  1,  the  larvs  included 
in  the  rediac  are  tail-less  forms,  which  may  indicate  that  they 
are  not  destined  to  leave  the  snail  in  which  the  redia  is  found  ; 
2,  the  surface  of  the  larvae  is  beset  with  spines ;  3,  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  oral  and  ventral  suckers  are  much  the  same  as  in 
the  liver-fluke.  He  was  unable  to  test  the  matter  by  feeding 
a  sheep  with  these  tail-less  larvae,  as  he  found  them  in  only 
one  of  the  snails. 

In  endeavouring  to  refer  the  young  larvae  of  Distomidm  U> 
their  respective  adult  forms,  we  have  but  few  characters  upon 
which  we  can  rely,  as  so  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  charao* 
ters  of  the  young  are  only  transitory  larval  pecmiarities,  whilst 
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on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  organs  of  the  adult  are  not 
visible  in  the  young,  even  in  rudiment.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  permanent  characteristics  are  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
suckers  and  the  nature  of  the  cuticular  structures.  It  is  usually 
considered  that  the  suckers  preserve  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions during  growth  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  Fasciola  hepatica^ 
for  here  the  ventral  sucker  grows  relatively  more  rapidly  than 
the  oral.  This  is  perhaps  only  natural,  as  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  body  rapidly  outstrips  the  anterior  portion  during  growth, 
as  it  contains  the  reproductive  organs.  This  fact  is  of  greater 
importance,  seeing  that  we  have  so  few  characteristics  to  assist 
us  in  the  difficult  task  of  connecting  the  larva  with  the  adult. 
In  the  adult,  the  diameters  of  the  oral  and  ventral  suckers  are  on 
the  average  in  the  ratio  1  :  1'35,  though  there  is  much  individual 
variety.  In  the  largest  fluke  I  possess,  34  mm.  in  length,  the 
ratio  is  1  :  1*42.  But  in  the  smallest  specimen  I  have  yet  founds 
which  was  only  I'l  mm.  in  length,  the  two  suckers  are  of  exactly 
equal  size,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  a  specimen  2*2  mm.  in 
length.  Examples  of  the  size  of  the  latter,  however,  have 
usually  the  ventral  sucker  rather  larger,  the  ratio  of  the  oral  to 
ventral  sucker  being  on  the  average  about  1 :  I'l.  In  still  larger 
examples,  6-8  mm.  long,  the  ratio  is  about  1 : 1'2.  It  may  be 
inferred,  therefore,  that  the  suckers  in  the  larval  form  of  the 
liver-fluke  scarcely  differ  in  diameter,  though  the  ventral  may 
possibly  be  the  larger  to  a  trifling  extent.  In  the  tail-less  larval 
form  found  by  Leu ck art,  the  ratio  of  the  suckers  was  as  7 :  8  or 
1:1143. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  that  no  less  than 
ten  species  of  rediac  or  sporocysts  have  been  recorded  containing 
tail-less  distome- larvae  instead  of  the  more  usual  tailed  cercariae. 
Most  of  the  species  appear  to  be  good,  though  others  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  De  Filippi  described  under  the  name  of 
Distoma  paludinm  impurce  inerme^  a  tail-less  d  is  tome-larva, 
which  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  one  found  by 
Leuckart,  and  was  produced  in  a  similar  redia  without  any 
lateral  processes,  and  he  proved  that  it  was  the  larval  form  of 
Distoma  perlatum^  found  in  the  tench,  &c.  From  these  observa- 
tions of  De  Filippi  it  seems  probable  that  the  tail-less  form 
found  by  Leuckart  is  destined  to  develop  in  a  cold-blood  host 
rather  than  in  a  mammal. 

Another  of  the  redia;  found  in  LimruBus  truncatulus  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  I  had  already  met  with  in  the  same 
snail  on  infected  fields  at  Wytham.*  The  cercariae  produced 
with  it  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  lobed  lateral  organ, 

♦  *Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Joarual/  vol.  xvii.,  1881,  p.  19. 
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composed  of  coarsely  granular  cells.  Leuckart  does  not  consiJ 
that  this  cercaria  has  any  connection  with  the  liver-fluke,  part 
because  he  did  not  detect  any  spines  upon  the  cuticle.  1  ha 
seen  the  same  larval  trematode  since  writing  my  former  pap 
though  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  me  to  try  feedi 
experiments,  and  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  cuticle  of  the  old* 
cercaria;  is  beset  anteriorly  with  spines;  in  the  less  mati 
cercari.T  they  could  not  be  seen.  It  appears  to  me  tl 
this  form  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  for  the  followi 
reasons  :  1.  Its  anatomical  characters  are  not  contradictory 
the  idea  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  larva  of  Fasciola;  1 
cuticle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  finely  spinose,  and  1 
oral  and  ventral  suckers  are  of  nearly  equal  diameter,  1 
ventral  being  sometimes  a  little  the  larger.  The  lobed  late 
organ  I  regard,  for  a  reason  already  given,*  as  merely  a  passi 
larvsil  character.  2.  The  rediae  show  a  greater  resemblance 
the  young  rediae  descended  from  fluke-eggs,  as  I  have  obsen 
them,  than  do  those  containing  tail-less  distomes.  The  rese 
blance  indeed  is  very  striking.  3.  The  cercaria  has  the  si 
picious  habit  of  encysting  itself  upon  water-plants,  grass,  i 
.Moreover,  I  have  twice  met  with  this  cercaria  in  the  course 
my  investigations — on  one  occasion  in  almost  the  only  molli 
that  could  be  found  on  the  scene  of  an  outbreak  of  the  liver-: 
at  Wytham,  whereas  I  have  never  found  the  tail-less  larval  fo 
mentioned  by  Leuckart.  Experiment  must  decide  whether  tb 
or  the  tail-Iess  form  in  question,  or  some  other  cercaria,  is  I 
juvenile  form  of  the  liver-fluke. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanki 
Dr.  Acland  for  kindly  permitting  me  to  use  the  Sanitary  Lai 
ratory,  in  which  I  am  continuing  my  experiments. 

It  would  greatly  assist  me  in  bringing  my  researches  tc 

speedy  and  successful  termination 

any  gentleman  who  is  interested 

the  question  could  kindly  forward 

i     A     me,  at  the  University  Museum,  Ozfc 

1  //\  gatherings  of  snails,  more  especially 

^^  Limncpus  pereger  and  L,  truncalUi 

from  the   scene  of  any  well-marl 

<i).  rimnTi/,|v.,r/7'r,aMavorapesi«-  ^^sh    Outbreak    of   flukc-disease, 

cinun    natural  six.-     i^'l)    liinnam  from    trrouud  which  is    kuOWn    alw: 
trunciituiuf,  twiictlH*  iinturiil  Ktw.  ,    ^^  , 

(3).  Tl.<!  saim-.    A  tx^minou  varkty,  tO  glVC  tllC  rOt.       The  SUails  should 
natural  s:/<-.  •11  1       . 

as  numerous  as  possible,  and  sho 
particularly  include  young  and  half-grown  examples.  1 
accompanying  figures  represent  the  two  kinds  of  snails,  towa 


*  '  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,'  voL  xvlL,  1881,  p.  20. 
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which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  investigation,  the  evidence 
points  most  strongly  as  the  bearers  of  the  larval  form  of  the 
liver-fluke,  and  which  I  desire  to  obtain  from  infected  fields. 
With  regard  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  the  liver- 
rot,  I  am  able  to  say  now  still  more  definitely,  that  to  prevent 
sheep  from  getting  the  disease,  they  must  be  kept  away  from  all 
ditches,  marshy  places,  &c.,  where  such  snails  can  be  found. 


Addendum. 

Since  the  above  report  has  been  in  type  I  have  carried  my 
researches  further,  and  have  been  enabled  to  complete  the  cycle 
of  forms  which  occur  in  the  life-history  of  the  liver-fluke. 

In  a  Limnceus  truncatulus  dissected  on  the  thirty-first  day 
after  the  first  exposure  to  infection,  I  found  that  the  rediae  of  the 
liver-fluke  had  much  increased  in  size.  The  largest  was 
1*12  mm.  long,  and  *23  mm.  broad  across  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  larger  rediae  contained  nearly  a  score  of  germs  in 
various  stages  of  development.  The  smaller  were  still  spherical ; 
the  larger  ones,  situated  more  anteriorly,  were  of  an  irregular 
oval  shape,  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  enclosed  each  in  a  loose 
and  delicate  pellicle.  The  largest  germ  was  '116  mm.  long  by 
•073  broad.  But  there  was  no  clear  evidence  as  to  the  form 
these  spores  would  assume. 

In  another  snail  dissected  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
week  after  infection,  I  found  rediae  containing  cercariae,  and 
although  the  latter  were  not  quite  perfectly  mature,  they  were 
still  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  me  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  cercaria.  I  have  mentioned  above  that 
Professor  Leuckart  found  tail-less  distome-larvae  in  a  redia  in 
L,  truncatulus,  and  that,  inferring  simply  from  the  anatomical 
character  of  the  larvae,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  form  of 
the  redia  was  unfavourable  to  such  a  conjecture,  he  considered 
himself  entirely  justified  in  assuming,  until  further  results,  that 
these  belonged  to  Fa^ciola  hepatica.  But  I  have  already  shown 
that  the  characters  of  the  redia  and  larvae  furnished  me  with 
reasons  for  gravely  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture, 
and  from  my  further  researches  I  am  now  warranted  in  asserting 
that  this  tail-less  form  does  not  belong  to  the  liver-fluke,  for  the 
true  cercaria  descended  from  the  embryo  of  the  fluke  has  a  tail 
of  considerable  length.  The  body  of  the  cercaria  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  millimeter  in  length,  the  oral  and  ventral  suckers 
are  of  nearly  equal  size  ('05 — '06  mm.),  the  ventral  sucker  being 
situated  just  behind  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  pharynx  is 
quite  distinct,  and  the  digestive  tract  is  simply  forked,  the  two 


1 

I 

I 

I 
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divisions  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  body,  but  not  showing  an 
of  the  numerous  branches  so  characteristic  of  the  adult.  Aroun 
each  cercaria  and  germ  is  a  loose  delicate  pellicle. 

The  redi<B  containing  the  cercaria?  still  shows  the  characteristi 
ring  running  round  the  body  a  little  behind  the  pharynx,  and  i 
the  hind  end  are  still  visible  the  two  short  lateral  processei 
now,  however,  more  stumpy  than  in  the  younger  redisp.  Tb 
digestive  tract  was  short,  being  only  '24  mm.  long  in  a  redia  < 
four  times  the  length. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cercariae  I  found  really  belon 
to  the  liver-fluke.  The  redia?  in  which  they  occurred  wei 
closely  similar  to  those  I  have  found  throughout  in  the  exam 
nation  of  the  snails  I  have  infected  with  embryos,  and  in  tl 
same  snail  with  these  rediac  was  a  sporocyst,  still  recognisab! 
by  the  eye-spots  and  papilla  as  belonging  to  l'\  hepatica.  Mop 
over,  all  the  specimens  of  L.  trunccUulus  which  I  infected  hai 
proved  to  contain  larval  trematodes,  clearly  belonging  to  oi 
and  the  same  zoological  species,  and  as  a  preliminary  precai 
tion  a  number  of  snails  of  the  same  gathering  as  those  snbmittc 
to  infection  were  examined,  and  all  were  completely  free  froi 
larval  trematodes. 

In  the  same  snail  I  found  also  redia?  producing  not  cercari 
but  other  redia?,  which  we  may  term  daughter- red iae.  Indeed 
have  not  been  able  to  prove  as  yet  whether  the  rediae  formio 
the  second  generation  in  the  series  of  forms  belonging  to  tl 
liver-fluke  ever  produce  cercaria?.  In  many  cases,  at  any  rat 
the  cercaria?  only  appear  as  the  fourth  generation,  and  it  may  I 
that  this  is  always  the  case.  The  redia?  generating  rediae  appei 
to  have  a  larger  pharynx  and  intestine,  and  to  contain  few< 
germs  than  those  })roducing  cercaria?.  I  saw  as  many  as  thn 
well-formed  redia'  in  a  single  parent-redia  in  addition  to  sever 
smaller  germs.  The  ring  behind  the  pharynx  is  well-developet 
and  in  one  parent-redia  I  found  it  so  large  that  the  diameter  < 
the  body  was  nearly  doubled  at  this  point. 

I  reserve  further  details  as  to  the  structure  of  the  cercaria  an 
redia  for  a  subsequent  paper.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  tl 
existence  of  as  many  as  four  generations  gives  rise  to  a  gre^ 
increase  in  number  whilst  within  the  snail  ;  so  that  a  sing 
fluke-egg  may  well  give  rise  to  over  1000  cercaria*. 

The  one  point  remaining  that  I  have  still  to  elucidate  is  tl 
manner  in  which  the  cercaria?  are  transferred  to  the  sheep,  am 
this  I  hope  very  soon  to  accomplish.  This  may  be  effecte 
cither  by  the  sheep  eating  the  mollusc  containing  the  cercarii 
or  the  cercaria*  may  pass  out  of  the  snail  and  encyst  npc 
grass,  6cc.  The  presence  of  a  tail  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  latU 
view.     Leuckart  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  larval  flakes  ai 
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swallowed  with  the  snail  containing  them,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  when  flukes  are  found  in  an  animal,  they  are 
usually  very  numerous.  But  a  stroll  round  the  Oxford  meat- 
market  is  quite  enough  to  convince  one  that  sheep  often  contain 
a  very  limited  number  of  flukes.  The  bile-ducts  of  the  liver 
•are  then  opened,  the  flukes  removed,  and  the  livers  sold  for 
food.  Moreover,  I  have  often  had  livers  sent  me  which  con- 
tained a  very  small  number  of  flukes,  on  one  occasion  only  a 
single  fluke,  on  another  occasion  seven. 


XXIV. — Flax  for   Paper-making.     By    RiCHARD    Stratton, 
The  Duffryn,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Ik  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  this  ^  Journal '  there  appeared  two 
interesting  articles  on  the  growth  of  Flax,  and  its  preparation  for 
linen  as  practised  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent,  by  Michael 
Andrews,  Esq.,  and  H.  M.  Jenkins,  F.G.S.,  respectively. 

The  point  of  these  articles  appears  to  be  the  question  whether 
flax  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  linen-making,  and  whether,  as  corn-growing  has  proved  so 
disastrous  for  some  years  past,  with  every  probability  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  low  prices,  farmers  would  not  do  well  to  turn  their 
attention  to  other  crops  that  seem  to  offer  a  better  prospect  of 
remuneration. 

Apropos  to  this,  I  propose  very  briefly  to  relate  my  little 
experience  as  a  grower  of  flax,  and  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  general  question  whether  flax-growing  ought  not  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  British  farmer. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Reed, 
the  manager  of  the  Ely  Paper  Works,  near  Cardifi*,  informing 
me  that  he  had  lately  been  using  a  little  flax  in  the  manu- 
facture of  his  paper,  that  it  answered  well,  and  suggesting  that  I 
should  grow  some  for  him.  I  agreed  to  try  a  few  acres,  Mr.  Reed 
paying  me  4/.  \0s,  per  ton  for  the  straw,  straight  from  the 
threshing-machine. 

I  selected  a  fleld  of  8  acres,  a  sandy  loam  of  moderate  depth, 
on  a  gravel ;  it  had  been  manured  with  about  15  tons  of  farm- 
yard-manure, and  ploughed  in  the  winter.  The  previous  crops 
were  oats,  three  years  in  successionj  grown  entirely  by  the  aid  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  no  other  manure  having  been  applied.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  land  was  poor,  not  to  say  starved.  I 
had  intended  to  bring  it  into  roots,  but,  as  it  was  tolerably 
clean,  and  not  caring  to  make  my  first  experiment  too  flattering, 
I  selected  it  for  flax,  which,  after  a  couple  of  scarifyings,  and  a 
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dragging  or  two,  was  drilled  8  inches  apart  with  1^  bushel  of 
seed  in  the  second  week  of  April. 

The  crop  was  weeded  at  a  cost  of  about  2^.  an  acre,  just  the 
largest  weeds  being  cut  up,  and  nothing  more  was  spent  on  it 
until  harvest,  which  came  about  a  week  after  the  wheat. 

I  paid  IZ.  per  acre  for  pulling,  tying,  and  stooking,  at  which 
price  the  labourers  made  fair  wages.  The  crop  was  somewhat 
interfered  with  in  a  few  spots  by  wild  vetches  and  "goose- 
grass  "  —  the  worst  kind  of  weeds  you  can  have  in  flax — but 
it  yielded  22  bushels  of  seed  and  32  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre. 

Value — 22  bushels  seed,  8«. 

32  cwt.  straw,  48.  OtZ.    .. 


£      8. 

8  16 
7    4 

d. 
0 
0 

£1G    0 

0 

This  result  I  considered  highly  satisfactory,  so  determined  to 
grow  a  larger  breadth  the  following  year.  I  selected  a  field  of 
21  acres  (having  a  similar  soil  to  and  adjoining  the  field  just 
mentioned),  which  had  grown  eight  consecutive  hay-crops, 
followed  by  April  wheat.  It  had  been  sown  with  Italian  rye- 
grass and  clover  in  1875,  and  mown  twice  every  year.  Nitrate 
of  soda  was  applied  on  two  occasions,  but  no  other  manure  of 
any  kind.  The  clover  having  died  out,  the  field  was  ploughed 
in  the  winter  of  1879,  and  April  wheat  planted  in  April.  The 
crop  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected — 24  bushels  per  acre— 
and  the  land,  frightfully  foul,  was  partially  cleaned  in  the  autumn, 
and  thoroughly  well  finished  in  the  spring,  the  couch  being  all 
burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  over  the  land.  Seven  hundred- 
weight of  damaged  decorticated  cotton-cake  per  acre  was  then 
sown,  and  the  flax-seed — 1^  bushel — drilled  in  the  middle  of 
April.  The  crop  was  hand-hoed  at  a  cost  of  bs,  per  acre* 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  this  crop,  as  thick  as  it  could  stand, 
and  about  a  yard  high.  Just  before  it  was  ripe,  wet  weather  set 
in,  and  more  than  six  weeks  elapsed  between  the  time  we  started 
pulling  and  the  day  we  finished  carrying ;  yet  no  shedding  was 
observable,  excepting  where  a  small  piece  was  pulled  and  laid 
on  the  ground,  when,  owing  to  continuous  wet,  a  certain  amount 
fell  out  or  sprouted.  Of  course,  owing  to  over-ripeness  and 
continual  washing,  the  straw  lost  considerably  in  weight.  Not 
only  was  it  lighter  when  carried  from  the  field,  but  it  lost  much 
in  threshing,  a  larger  proportion  having  gone  to  "  cavings,"  yet 
the  result  was  satisfactory,  viz. : — 

£ 

40  cwt.  straw  per  acre,  4».  6</ 9 

20  bushels  seedy  88 8 

£17 
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It  will  be  observed  that  I  got  no  more  seed  from  40  cwt.  of 
straw,  than  from  32  cwt.  the  year  previous.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  wet  weather,  which  prevented  the  seed  filling  as  it 
should  have  done ;  moreover,  the  crop  was  too  thick  for  a  large 
crop  of  seed.  The  next  instance  I  have  to  record  is  not  so 
satisfactory. 

Ten  acres  of  somewhat  tenacious  soil  on  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone was  selected.  A  fair  crop  of  swedes  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  fed  off  with  the  ewes  and  lambs  without  cake  or  com. 
It  was  the  last  of  the  roots,  and  they  were  not  finished  until  the 
end  of  April. 

The  land  was  ploughed  at  once,  and  knocked  about  with 
drags,  &c.  It  worked  unkindly,  owing  to  the  treading  of  the 
sheep,  but,  as  it  was  getting  late,  we  rolled  the  ground  and 
drilled  the  seed — 1  bushel  per  acre — about  the  7th  of  May. 

Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  the  seed  shook  out  of 
the  cups,  and  we  did  not  drill  so  much  per  acre  as  we  intended. 
Again  dry  weather  set  in,  and  some  of  the  seed  did  not  ger*- 
minate,  or  did  so  only  to  be  dried  up ;  consequently,  the  crop 
was  too  thin,  and  the  result  meagre  compared  with  the  other 
two  I  have  mentioned. 

£      8, 

Yield — 15  bushels  seed  per  acre,  8s.        •.     fi     0 
1(J  cwt.  straw,  4s.  6c/. 3  12 

£9  12 

It  will  be  evident  that  in  this  case  flax  ought  never  to  have 
been  planted,  the  essential  condition  of  success,  namely,  a  fine 
seed-bed,  was  absent ;  but  I  was  anxious  to  bring  the  whole 
field  into  clover ;  moreover,  I  wanted  to  see  how  flax  would  do 
under  unfavourable  conditions,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  1 
am  confident  that  either  barley  or  oats  would  have  given  a  worse 
return. 

The  remainder  of  this  field,  where  the  roots  were  fed  off  in 
good  time,  the  sheep  eating  cake,  was  planted  with  wheat  in 
November,  the  land  working  well.  The  result  was  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all  my  farming  experience  :  it  lost  plant  in  the 
spring,  blighted  badly,  and  realised  no  more  than  6Z.  per  acre, 
corn  and  straw  together.  The  whole  field,  32  acres,  was  sown 
with  clover,  which  came  up  well,  and  is  an  excellent  crop, 
equally  good  after  flax  as  after  wheat. 

The  price  at  which  I  have  put  the  seed,  viz.  8*.  per  bushel, 
may  be  thought  high,  seeing  that  the  quotations  for  crushing- 
seed  are  considerably  below  this  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  averaged  more  than  8^.  for  all  I  have  sold.  I  charge  10*. 
for  seed,  and  the  remainder,  which  I  could   not  dispose  of  for 
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that  purpose,  I  sold  at  Is,  M,  for  "  domestic  "purposes.  Again, 
I  see  the  quotations  for  clean  linseed  in  the  London  market  has 
been  for  a  long  time  G5«.  per  quarter  of  416  lbs.  My  seed  has 
generally  weighed  close  upon  56  lbs.  per  bushel ;  I  have  there- 
ibre  made  it  that  weight  when  sold,  and  throughout  this  paper, 
56  lbs.  is  the  weight  of  my  bushel ;  I  think,  therefore,  that  I 
am  not  putting  the  price  too  high  at  8^.  per  56  lbs.,  especially 
.as  I  am  now  told,  on  good  authority,  that  the  north  of  Ireland 
would  be  the  best  market  for  seed. 

Having  given  shortly  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  which 
it  will  be  observed  extends  over  two  years  only,  I  will  now  give 
that  of  my  friend  Mr.  T.  11.  Hulbert,  North  Cerney,  Cirencester, 
who,  at  my  suggestion,  grew  a  small  field  of  flax  on  a  poor  shallow 
piece  of  soil  high  on  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The  land  had  pre- 
viously grown  roots,  which  were  fed  off  with  sheep,  eating  corn. 
The  seed  (1^  bushel)  was  drilled  7  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  first 
week  of  Alay,  and  the  crop  yielded  per  acre  : — 

£  «. 
20  bushels  of  seed,  sold  at  10s.  ..  ..  10  0 
ItoQ  of  straw 4  10 


£14  10 


In  this  case  the  land  was  in  one  or  two  spots  much  trodden 
by  the  sheep  in  wet  weather,  consequently  worked  badly,  and 
the  flax  suffered  accordingly. 

This  would  be  about  double  the  value  of  the  average  of  the 
corn  crops  grown  on  North  Cerney  Farm  in  the  year  1881,  the 
season  having  been  one  of  the  worst  for  corn  in  that  district  on 
record,  with  the  exception  of  1879. 

It  will  be  observed  that  10^.  per  bushel  was  made  of  the  lin- 
seed in  this  case,  but,  deducting  the  2s.  per  bushel,  and  20«.  per 
ton  for  delivery  and  carriage  of  straw,  the  result  then  would  be 
IIZ.  10^.  per  acre — not  an  unsatisfactory  price  for  a  crop  of  com 
grown  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  not  planted  until  May.  The 
foregoing  examples  will  prove  at  a  glance  to  any  practical  farmer 
that,  compared  with  corn-growing,  flax  has,  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned, paid  very  much  better,  and  must  have  left  a  good  profit 
lifter  paying  all  expenses :  an  eventuality  not  likely  to  have  been 
realised  in  such  seasons  as  1880  and  1881  from  corn-growing. 

But  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  carefully  the  "  pros"  and  "  cons."  I  may 
say  at  once,  that  I  am  so  satisfied  about  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tage of  flax  over  corn,  that  I  am  this  year  growing  70  acres,  or  as 
large  an  acreage  as  I  <am  growing  of  wheat ;  and  but  that  I  do  not 
like  having  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  that,  after  all,  I 
'have   had   only   two  years'  experience,  I  should  feel  strongly 
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indined  to  increase  the  proportion.  I  may  here  tay  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  (July  15th)  my  crop  of  flax  promises  to  be  quite 
satisfactory,  notwithstanding  that,  owing  to  the  wet  April,  nearly 
the  whole  70  acres  was  unplanted  until  May.  Judging  firom 
appearances  one  would  say  decidedly  that  the  crop  will  be  fax 
more  likely  to  pay  than  either  wheat  or  barley ;  and,  notwith* 
standing  the  incessant  rains,  it  appears  certain  to  realise  the 
average  I  shall  hereafter  allude  to. 

I  propose  now  to  describe  the  mode  of  cultivation,  harvesting, 
&c.,  that  I  have  adopted,  or  that  I  think  should  be  adopted,  to 
grow  flax  successfully ;  we  shall  then  be  in  a  jposition  to  see 
how  these  operations  compare  as  to  expense,  &C.,  with  the  cnltivai- 
tion  of  a  corn  crop.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  this  opinion  is 
borne  out  by  others  who  have  had  greater  experience  than  mysd^ 
that  the  one  essential  condition  of  successful  flax-growing  is  a  fine 
seed-bed  ;  anything  like  roughness  in  the  land  is  fatal  to  the  pno- 
duction  of  a  really  good  crop  of  flax.  The  land  intended  for 
flax  should  be  ploughed  not  later  than  February,  and  graduallj 
worked  down  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  so  that  at  eadi 
harrowing  a  crop  of  annual  weeds  may  be  destroyed ;  a  scari- 
fying to  cut  o£r  colt*s-foot,  thistles,  &c.,  that  may  be  on  the 
way  to  impede  the  crop,  would  be  advisable  just  before  drilling ; 
then  drill  the  same  width  as  barley  (say,  8  inches),  1^  to  2  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed  is  not 
deposited  too  deep,  or  it  will  not  germinate.  The  land  being 
finely  pulverised  once  over  with  the  harrows  after  the  drill  will 
be  sufficient,  though  if  the  land  is  addicted  to  annual  weeds, 
a  run  over  with  very  light  harrows,  -or  the  chainrhanow,  a 
week  after  drilling  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  another 
crop  of  these  pests.  These  precautions  against  annual  weeds  may 
seem  strange  and  unnecessary  to  many,  but  in  this  country  thej 
are  the  bane  of  the  farmer's  life ;  and  it  must  be  understood  thi^ 
paper-makers  have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  these  weeds — ^in 
fact,  they  would  have  all  to  be  carefully  picked  out  by  hand  before 
the  flax  is  made  use  of.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre 
would  depend  upon  circumstances ;  it  appears  to  be  quite  clear 
from  my  own  observation  and  from  the  reports  of  others  that  a 
light  seeding  produces  a  much  larger  crop  of  seed  and  a  modi 
smaller  crop  of  straw,  and  of  greatly  inferior  quality  of  fibre^ 
than  a  heavy  seeding.  My  object  hitherto  has  been  to  get  as 
much  weight  as  possible  of  straw  and  linseed  combined,  withont 
consideration  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  and  I  believe  for  thia 
purpose  1^  bushel  of  seed  to  be  the  best  quantity  to  drill  per  acre. 
But  the  time  may  come,  as  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  wh^  flax  is 
grown  for  linen  in  the  first  place,  and  only  the  seeond  qnalitv  of 
fibre  is  used  for  paper-making.    It  wiU  then  be  advisable  to  plut 
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from  2  to  3  bushels  of  seed,  and  to  pull  the  crop  before  the  seed 
is  ripe,  and  so  sacrifice  the  seed-crop  altogether ;  for  there  appears 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  fibre  is  50  per  cent,  more 
valuable  in  flax  pulled  green  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  ripe.  But  so  long  as  a  uniform  price  is  paid  for 
the  fibre,  whether  for  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  I  think  a  seeding 
of  about  1^  bushel  is  the  best.  Drilling  appears  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  sowing,  as  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  hoeing,  which 
the  other  plan  does  not.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that 
8  inches  between  the  rows  is  not  too  wide.  I  believe  there 
is  a  notion  among  the  Belgians  that  flax  is  a  crop  to  be  very 
delicately  treated — they  fear  to  harrow,  roll,  or  even  tread  on  the 
young  plants;  I  have  treated  it  exactly  as  I  would  barley; 
harrowed  and  rolled  when  an  inch  or  so  high,  and  hoed  until 
seven  or  eight  inches  high,  without,  I  believe,  in  any  way  injur- 
ing the  crop. 

The  best  manure  for  flax  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but 
probably  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  rich  in  nitrates.  I  have 
used  damaged  decorticated  cotton-cake  with  wonderfully  good 
effect ;  and  I  understand  that  the  Belgians,  who  are  probably  the 
best  growers  of  flax,  use  rape-meal  in  preference  to  any  other 
manure.  This  year  I  have  used  nitrate  of  soda  on  one  field, 
with  apparently  (so  far)  very  great  effect ;  two  of  my  brothers 
have  also  used  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  effect  on  the  straw  is 
quite  satisfactory ;  it  is  too  early  yet  to  judge  of  its  effect  on 
the  seed. 

Hitherto  I  have  always  pulled  the  crop,  at  a  cost  of  1/.  per 
acre,  without  beer  (for  pulling,  tying,  and  stooking) ;  at  this 
price  in  a  fair  crop  a  good  man  can  earn  bs.  a  day.  If  the  weather 
is  fine,  we  let  it  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  before 
tying,  but  in  catching  weather  this  is  a  dangerous  plan,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  unless  the  weather  is 
thoroughly  settled,  it  is  better  to  tie  in  small  sheaves  as  fast  as 
it  is  pulled,  and  stook  it  at  once,  when  it  is  practically  safe. 
The  time  required  in  the  field  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
weather,  and  the  state  of  ripeness  when  pulled,  but  it  will  gene- 
rally require  more  time  than  wheat  or  barley,  but  certainly  not 
more  than  sheaved  oats.  I  have  put  a  large  bulk  together,  and 
never  had  any  heat  observable.  The  advantages  of  flax  over 
a  corn-crop  appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  More  profitable. 

2.  Far  less  risky,  being  virtually  rain-proof. 

3.  Being  generally  a  new  crop,  it  is  an  entire  change  for  the 
land,  and  therefore  desirable. 

4.  However  strong  the  land  may  be,  flax  will  not  lodge 
seriously,  unless  pulled  down  by  bind- weeds ;  so  that  on  land 
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where  barley  would  certainly  be  too  heavy,  flax  may  be  gprown 
without  any  danger  of  that  kind. 

5.  Birds  do  not  touch  it  at  planting-time,  though,  when  ripe, 
finches  are  very  fond  of  it. 

6.  It  may  be  planted  later  than  spring  com,  thus  affording 
more  time  to  clean  the  land.* 

7.  It  may  be  grown  on  land  that  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  malting  barley. 

8.  I  believe  it  is  practically  proof  against  wire-worm. 

9.  Rabbits  and  hares  do  not  eat  it,  though  they  will  occa- 
sionally cut  roads  through  it. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  the  following  disadvantages :  The 
cultivation  may  cost  10^.  an  acre  more  than  for  wheat  or  barley, 
but  it  will  be  better  perhaps  to  compare  it  with  a  spring  crop, 
say  barley,  leaving  wheat  out  of  the  question.  The  cost  of 
harvesting  will  be  10*.  an  acre  greater ;  and,  if  the  ordinary 
threshing-machine  is  used,  that  process  will  be  more  costly ; 
but  a  new  process  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  straw,  by 
passing  it  between  rollers,  is  about  to  be  brought  out,  which 
will,  I  think,  put  the  two  crops  on  an  equality  in  this  respect. 
Assuming  the  preparation  to  be  equal,  say  10  tons  of  roots  per 
acre  fed  off  on  the  land  with  cake,  the  crop  of  barley  may  be  cal- 
culated on  good  suitable  soil  to  produce — 

£      8, 

30  bushels  at  As.  (W 8     *A 

30  cwt.  straw  at  Is.  (jd.         2     5  spending  price. 

£10     7 

This  would  be  perhaps  generally  considered  too  high  an 
estimate — at  all  events  it  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
grower.  Under  the  same  conditions  I  think  flax  may  be  safely 
estimated  to  produce  as  follows: — 

£      8. 

20  bushels  seed,  8s 8     0 

30  cwt.  straw,  4s.  (jc/ 6  15 

14  15 

Deduct  extra  cost  of  producing,  say  1/.  per  acre  (pulling] 
and  cultivation);  threshing,  5s.;  delivering,  10«.  per>  1  15 
ton J 

£13    0 

which  leaves  a  balance  of  2Z.  IS*,  in  favour  of  the  flax.  But  in 
this  estimate  I  feel  confident  that,  owing  to  the  less  risky  cha- 
racter of  the  flax-crop,  there  would  be  far  greater  certainty  of 

*  There  is  a  very  nice  crop  in  this  m  ighbourhood,  planted  on  May  24th  this 
year. 
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';  realising  the  amount  at  which  I  have  put  that  crop,  than  there 

\  would  be  of  obtaining  the  10/.  Is,  for  barley.     In  fact,  the  greal 

j  drawback  to  the  barlcy-crop  is  the  utter  uncertainty  as  to  whal 

it  may  produce:  it  may  be  25 j.  per  quarter,  it  may  be  45a 
The  yield  may  be  3  quarters,  or  it  may  be  6.  The  straw  maji 
be  worth  Is,  6d.  per  cwt.,  or  9d.,  all  depending  on  the  weather ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  wheat.  In  the  case  of  flax  there 
is,  I  believe,  no  such  uncertainty.  No  doubt  the  finer  the 
season,  the  better  all  round  will  be  the  crop ;  but  however  wel 
■r  the  weather  may  be,  the  fibre  is  uninjured,  the  straw  makes  the 

*  same  price  to  the  paper-maker ;  and,  notwithstanding  six  weeki 

of  incessant  wet,  last  harvest  my  seed  was  uninjured  in  any  way, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  small  quantity  that  was  tied  in  the 
wet,  or  left  untied  on  the  ground.  This  freedom  from  risk  is  an 
advantage  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  impossible  to  estimate 
at  a  money  value  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  should  be 
particularly  borne  in  mind  that  my  experience  has  been  gained 
in  1880  and  1881,  two  seasons  by  no  means  favourable  for  corn- 
crops,  and  probably  no  more  favourable  for  flax. 

In  putting  30  cwt.  per  acre  as  an  average  weight  of  flax- 
straw,  I  am  not  only  taking  the  result  of  my  own  short  experi- 
ence, but  am  confirmed  in  my  estimate  by  Mr.  Goulton,  also  by 
I  Mr.  Thomson  (Ligoniel  House,  Belfast,  who  is  bringing  out  a 

book  on  ^  Flax  and  Flax-spinning,'  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
i  for  much  interesting  information),  who  says :   **  The  produce  oi 

a  dry — or  what  is   called   win-straw  —  varies  with   the   culture, 

I  quality  of  seed,  season,  &c.,  from  20  to  50  cwt.  per  English 

acre,  recognised  average  or  standard  of  fair  crops  being  30  to 
40  cwt." 
i  I  also  find    in    the  'Agricultural   Magazine'  of   1815,   that 

30  cwt.  was  considered  an  average  crop  in  those  days.  I  think 
therefore  I  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  an  average  crop 
to  produce  30  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre. 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  probable  average  yield  oi 
seed  is  not  so  easy,  as  there  are  so  few  seed-growers  in  this 
country  or  in  Ireland.  I  can  only  therefore  judge  from  my  own 
limited  experience,  which  is  supported  by  that  of  Mr.  Goulton 
and  !Mr.  Hulbcrt,  who,  as  before  stated,  obtained  20  bushels  oi 
seed  from  1  ton  of  straw. 

The  questions  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  most  suitable  soil  for 
;  flax  ?  and  what  crop  should  it  follow  ?     With  regard  to  the  first 

1  of  these  questions,  from  all  the  information  I  can  obtain,  flax 

may  be  grown  successfully  on  almost  any  soil,  and  in  any 
climate.  Every  country  of  the  civilised  world  appears  to  pro- 
duce it.  It  is  more  extensively  grown  in  Russia  than  in  any 
other  country,  though  it  is  largely  grown  in  India,  Egypt,  and 
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America.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  James  Goulton  (above  alluded  to),  of  Ponder's  End,  North- 
ampton Road,  Middlesex,  who  has  probably  been  the  largest 
grower  of  flax  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  tells  me  that  he  has- 
grown  upwards  of  2000  acres  of  flax  in  one  year,  in  Yorkshire^ 
Lincolnshire,  &c. ;  that  he  has  grown  it  successfully  1000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  not  less  successfully  below  the  level  of  the- 
sea ;  but  he  considers  a  "  strong "  soil  produces  the  best  fibre^ 
and  deep  friable  loam  the  most  bulky  crop.  It  will  certainly  grow 
fairly  well  on  the  chalk,  and  some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  growa 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  a  few  years  in  North  Wilts,  until  the- 
factory  at  Calne  stopped  work,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
prietor. There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  any  land  in  good' 
condition,  free  from  weeds,  and  in  a  finely  pulverised  state,  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  grow  a  satisfactory  crop- 
of  flax ;  and  Mr.  Goulton  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  after 
forty  years'  vast  experience,  that  this  country  can  produce  flax 
of  equal  quality  of  fibre  to  any  that  can  be  produced  elsewhere^ 
not  excepting  Holland  and  Belgium.  What  place  flax  should 
take  in  the  rotation  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  am  inclined  to- 
think  of  little  consequence  as  far  as  the  flax-crop  is  concerned, 
provided  always  that  the  ground  works  "  kindly."  In  Russia  it 
is  usually  grown  after  an  old  "lay."  The  land  is  ploughed 
deeply  in  autumn  or  winter,  harrowed  down,  and  the  seed  sown 
on  the  stale  ground.  I  intend,  as  a  rule,  to  plant  it  after  roots- 
fed  off,  where  there  is  danger  of  barley  lodging,  and  to  take  barley 
as  the  next  crop.  In  Lincolnshire  I  am  told  that  flax  has  been 
found  a  good  preparation  for  wheat,  and  that  the  old  idea  of  its- 
being  a  very  exhaustive  crop  is  a  pure  delusion. 

Enough  has  been  said,  1  think,  to  prove  that  satisfactory 
crops  may  be  grown,  provided  a  good  market  can  be  found  for 
the  straw  or  Jihrej  should  the  grower  determine  to  scutch  his 
flax  at  home ;  for  though  in  many  parts  of  England  a  little 
flax  has  been  grown  for  many  years  past  for  the  sake  of 
the  linseed,  it  can  hardly  be  worth  any  one's  while  to  grow 
it  solely  for  that  purpose,  or  for  consumption  on  the  farm, 
though  flax-straw  makes  the  very  best  thatch.  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  point  of  importance,  namely,  to  what  extent 
is  there  likely  to  be  a  market  for  the  straw  ?  On  the  answer 
to  this  question  must,  I  think,  depend  whether  flax  will  be 
largely  grown  in  this  country  or  not.  A  certain  agricultural 
newspaper,  in  commenting  on  this  subject  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  remarked,  "  First  catch  your  paper-maker,"  which  might 
be  meant  to  convey  that  I  had  made  a  very  good  bargain  with 
the  manager  of  the  Ely  Paper  Mills.  Had  the  writer  known 
Mr.  Reed,  and  been  aware  of  the  business-like  way  in  which 
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the  Ely  Mills  arc  carried  on,  he  would  have  been  aware  that  the 
unsophisticated  farmer  was  much  the  most  likelj  to  be  caught 
The  Ely  Paper  Mills  make  one  class  of  paper  only,  viz., 
news-paper,  of  which  they  turn  out  75  tons,  or  thereabouts, 
weekly.  To  effect  this,  about  3000  tons  of  esparto-grass  is 
used  annually,  at  a  cost  of  from  5/.  to  7/.  per  ton,  and  2000  tons 
of  straw  and  other  materials  at  various  prices.  If  1  have  shown 
that  flax  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  of  4/.  10«.  per  ton  for  the 
istraw,  and  8^.  per  bushel,  or  even  7^.,  for  the  seed,  the  British 
farmer  will  still  want  security  that  he  will  obtain  a  market  for 
his  produce  before  going  into  the  business.  Facts  speak  louder 
than  words,  and  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Reed  that  be  would 
be  prepared  to  take  1000  tons  of  flax-straw,  at  4/.  10«.  per  ton, 
xluring  the  ensuing  season,  should  be  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  finds  it  an  economical  substitute  for  esparto-gprass ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  would  be  prepared  to  take  2000  tons  at  the  price, 
provided  the  quality  were  equal  to  what  I  have  supplied.  Now 
this  is  no  spasmodic  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Reed ;  he  has 
.arrived  at  his  conclusions  after  very  careful  experiments,  scien- 
tifically conducted ;  and  as  flax  has  undoubtedly  proved  a  g^at 
success  here,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  other  paper  mana- 
facturcrs  will  adopt  it,  or  they  will  be  driven  out  of  the  market 
Hitherto  Mr.  Reed  has  simply  used  flax  as  a  substitute  for 
esparto-grass,  to  bring  his  paper  up  to  a  certain  standard ;  it 
has  not  been  used  for  making  any  special  paper,  for  which  from 
its  marvellous  tenacity  it  would  appear  to  be  peculiarly  suitable ; 
the  full  extent  of  its  value  as  a  paper-making  ingredient  is  not, 
therefore,  yet  determined,  but  1  take  it  as  absolutely  proved 
that,  at  the  price  mentioned,  it  is  an  economicad  substitute  for 
esparto-grass  in  the  manufacture  of  news-papeft^ 

I  am  not  in  a  position,  for  various  reasons,  to  make  an  exact 
comparison  of  the  relative  values  of  flax  and  esparto-grass  for 
paper-making ;  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  do  so  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  would  be  quite  beyond  the  objects  of  this 
paper,  which  pretends  only  to  deal  with  the  matter  broadly, 
leaving  the  more  subtle  points  to  be  dealt  with,  if  necessary,  by 
experts.  But  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Reed,  and  must  be  clear  to  any 
one,  that,  as  far  as  quality  of  fibre  is  concerned,  flax  is  far  superior 
to  esparto-grass ;  but  esparto  yields  a  rather  larger  proportion 
of  fibre,  it  is  of  a  far  more  yielding  nature,  and  more  easily  and 
cheaply  converted,  requiring  simply  to  be  put  into  ordinary 
boilers  without  any  further  trouble  (than  to  be  picked  over  to 
extract  the  knotted  portions)  before  being  reduced  to  pulp. 
But  with  flax  the  treatment  is  slightly  more  expensive.  The 
cost  of  picking  certainly  is  saved,  for  in  pulled  flax  it  is  unne- 
cessary, but  it  has  to  be  chaffed,  or  it  would  form  ropes  and  be 
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impossible  to  deal  with ;  and  further,  it  has  to  be  boiled  under 
a  pressure  of  about  80  lbs.  to  the  inch  for  a  considerable  time 
before  yielding  up  its  fibre.  What  this  extra  expense  amounts 
to  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  any 
great  consequence,  only  it  necessitates  extra  machinery  (chaff- 
cutter  and  high-pressure  boiler),  the  latter  not  always  available 
in  the  paper-mills  of  the  present  day. 

Is  this  a  new  discovery?  will  be  the  question  naturally 
occurring.  As  far  as  paper-making  is  concerned,  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  new.  For  certain  kinds  of  paper  flax  has  been  used 
from  time  immemorial.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are  said  to 
have  made  paper  from  flax,  and  the  waste  from  linen  factories 
has  for  some  time  been  made  use  of  by  paper-makers.  But 
the  use  of  the  raw  material,  the  separation  of  the  fibre  by 
means  of  boiling  under  pressure,  is,  I  believe,  quite  new,  and 
the  honour  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  Mr.  Reed ;  this  is  the 
secret  of  flax  being  now  used  for  paper-making.  The  import- 
ance of  this  discovery  appears  to  be  considerable  in  its  probable 
effect  both  on  the  paper-trade  and  upon  British  agriculture. 

Assuming,  as  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  do,  that  flax  at  4/.  IO5. 
is  a  cheap  substitute  for  esparto-grass,  it  would  appear  certain 
that  in  future  it  must  enter  largely  into  competition  with  that 
product ;  and  that,  assuming  the  price  of  esparto  to  be  6/.  10*. 
per  ton,  and  that  flax  is  equal  to  it  in  quality,  if  not  superior  (as  I 
strongly  suspect),  the  effect  of  its  use  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
esparto  to  4/.  IO5.  per  ton,  which  probably  means  driving  it  out 
of  the  market,  or  the  price  of  flax  will  rise  to  a  level  with  that  of 
esparto.  1  believe  the  latter  to  be  by  no  means  unlikely,  though 
probably  the  prices  of  both  will  be  affected  and  assimilated. 

Now  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  trade  in  esparto-grass — used,  it  will  be 
understood,  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  amount  and  value  of  the  imports  of 
esparto  in  the  years  1879,  1880,  1881 : — 

Tons.  Value. 

1879 162,014       £   952,020 

1880 190,891        1,368,307 

1881 192,328       1,275,707 

Equal  to  an  average  price  of  about  6/.  85.  per  ton. 

But  prices  for  the  present  year  are  considerably  higher,  and 
in  January  averaged  9/.  per  ton.  Assuming  that  flax  took  the 
place  of  esparto-grass  only,  it  would  require  some  128,000  acres 
to  supply  the  equivalent.  Calculating  on  a  crop  of  30  cwt. 
per  acre,  the  value  of  the  straw  at  4/.  10*.  per  ton  only 
would  amount  to  864,000Z. — a  nice  little  sum  for  the  British 
farmer  to  realise  for  flax-straw.     But  it  is  not  only  esparto- 
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grass  that  is  imported  ;  vast  quantities  of  hemp,  jute,  palp 
made  from  various  kinds  of  wood,  bamboo-cane,  rags,  straw, 
and  many  other  articles  are  imported  for  making  paper.  At 
the  present  time  (July)  upwards  of  3/.  per  ton  is  being  paid 
at  the  Cardiff  Mills  for  oat-straw  from  Belgium ;  can  it  be 
doubted  that  at  the  relative  prices  flax  must  be  far  the  cheaper? 
or  that  flax  must  enter  largely  into  competition  with  these  far 
inferior  articles?  There  appears  to  be  at  the  present  time  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  paper-makers  to  find  a  new  fibre 
on  which  they  can  rely  for  a  regular  supply,  for  the  supply  of 
esparto-grass  is  somewhat  precarious ;  and  owing  to  the  war  in 
Tunis,  to  frequent  disturbances  among  the  Arabs,  the  mo- 
nopolies granted  to  certain  companies,  and  so  on,  the  supply 
has  not  been  regular  or  satisfactory.  The  present  time  there- 
fore appears  favourable  for  the  introduction  of  flax,  and  to 
accomplish  this  the  paper-makers  must  take  the  matter  up,  and 
put  out  offers  to  take  so  much  flax  at  so  much  per  ton,  as  Mr. 
Reed  has  done ;  let  them  do  this  for  a  few  years  until  the  crop 
is  established,  and  there  will  be  no  further  difficulty  about  the 
supply. 

Paper-makers  at  present  appear  to  be  incredulous  as  to  the  low 
price,  of  4/.  10^.  per  ton,  at  which  farmers  can  afford  to  produce 
flax,  and  well  they  may  be,  seeing  how  much  more  money  they 
have  been  paying  for  an  inferior  article.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Paper-makers'  Association,  held  on  May  9th,  the  subject 
of  flax  for  paper-making  was  discussed,  when  the  President 
remarked  that  ^'  he  was  certainly  under  the  impression  that  if 
any  one  could  grow  flax  to  a  profit,  it  would  be  the  cultivator 
who  could  *'  rett '  it,  and  get  40/.  a  ton  for  it  as  a  textile  fabric^ 
instead  of  4Z.  10^.  as  a  comparatively  waste  product.  It  seemed 
to  him  doubtful  whether  so  expensive  a  crop  as  flax,  which  was 
available  for  the  linen-spinner,  could  ever  be  produced  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  paper-maker." 

At  the  same  meeting  another  gentleman  stated  that  ^^  the  cost 
of  flax-waste  was  from  5Z.  to  14/.  per  ton.  It  was  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  straw-flax  could  be  brought  into  the  market  for 
paper-making.  For  that  purpose  the  material  could  only  be  the 
debris  after  the  use  of  the  straw  as  a  textile  material."  And  this 
in  the  face  of  the  published  fact  that  the  grower  has  produced 
it,  and  found  it  a  profitable  crop  at  4/.  10^.  per  ton,  and  that 
Mr.  Reed  has  used  it  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  prepared 
to  take  one  or  two  thousand  tons  this  season ! 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  question  whether  it  will  not  be 
found  economical  to  extract  the  best  part  of  the  fibre  for 
linen,  and  use  the  inferior  only  for  paper.  This  probably  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  kind  of  paper  required,  alio 
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upon  the  quality  of  the  flax.  For  instance,  at  Ely  they  make 
only  news-paper,  and  here  they  require  a  strong,  rather  than  a 
fine  and  expensive  material.  Flax  is  used  sparingly,  among  a 
quantity  of  inferior  ingredients,  to  bring  the  whole  up  to  the 
required  standard.  In  this  case  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  finer  portions  of  the  flax  should  be  sold  for  linen- 
making,  and  the  coarser  portions  only  made  use  of  for  paper. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  strong  paper,  for 
making  which  they  are  now  paying  20/.  per  ton  for  half-rotten 
old  sails,  it  would  probably  be  economical  to  use  the  best  of  the 
fibre  as  well  as  the  inferior ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  know  that,  should  it  be  found  profitable  to 
use  any  portion  for  linen,  it  certainly  will  have  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  price  to  the  grower. 

Hitherto  flax  has  generally  been  grown  either  for  the  fibre 
alone,  or  for  the  seed  alone ;  for  instance,  in  Belgium  they  grow 
almost  entirely  for  the  fibre ;  in  Central  Russia  the  fibre  only  is 
cared  for ;  while  in  Southern  Russia  the  seed  only  is  accounted 
of  value.  It  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  good  market  for  both  fibre  and  seed  that  has  caused  flax  to  be 
so  little  grown  in  this  country.  But  this  new  demand  combines 
the  two,  allows  full  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  seed-crop,  and 
at  the  same  time  affords  a  fairly  good  market  for  the  fibre. 

But  there  are  probably  other  good  reasons  why  flax  has  not 
been  grown  more.  Wheat  was  formerly  a  very  paying  crop :  it 
is  easy  to  manage,  grown  without  much  difficulty,  easy  to  har- 
vest, and  very  convertible  into  cash ;  and  at  7*.  or  even  6^.  per 
bushel,  with  good  harvests,  was  the  farmer's  sheet-anchor,  and 
often  pulled  him  through  when  the  more  precarious  spring 
crops  failed  him.  Moreover,  the  farmer  found  that  he  required 
a  special  education  to  produce  a  good  marketable  flax-fibre,  that 
its  preparation  greatly  interfered  with  his  other  work :  in  short, 
that  it  was  a  special  business,  and,  like  a  combination  of  farm- 
ing and  market-gardening,  it  did  not  answer,  and  could  only  be 
made  to  answer  by  making  a  specialty  of  it.  Yet  Mr.  Goulton 
did  well  at  the  business,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  pay  from  5/.  to  8/.  an  acre  for  the  land,  and  to  take  it  in  plots 
of  from  20  to  100  acres,  at  distances  varying  up  to  100  miles 
from  his  place  of  business  ;  and,  to  use  his  own  expression  :  "  If 
I  could  have  sold  my  waste  for  paper-making,  I  should  have 
been  as  rich  as  Sir  Titus  Salt." 

Then,  again,  it  was  formerly  the  usual  thing  for  landlords  to 
prohibit  the  growth  of  flax,  from  an  erroneous  impression  that  it 
was  an  exhaustive  crop  for  the  land,  and  also  from  the  laudable 
idea  that  it  was  their  first  duty  to  produce  as  much  food  as  pos- 
sible for  the  people,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
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from  the  *  Agricultural  Magazine'  of  1806,  vol.  xiv.,  signed 
"  W.  W.,  Hants  :  " — "  Pastorius  says :  *  It  has  been  confidently 
asserted  that  we  might  raise  flax  and  hemp  enough  in  this 
country  for  our  own  consumption  ;  but  if  we  could,  I  contend  it 
would  be  very  injudicious  husbandry,  because  these  articles 
would  require  land  which  would  produce  large  quantities  of  com, 
an  article  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  and  one  of  which  we 
cannot  raise  supplies  enough  for  our  necessary  consumption.' 

"  The  above  remark  is  certainly  just ;  we  had  infinitely  better 
come  short  of  the  materials  of  clothing  than  of  those  for  eating, 
the  first  of  all  our  wants,  and  it  is  obviously  of  far  greater 
importance  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  latter. 

"  Why,  by  whom,  and  for  what  special  reasons,  our  culture  is 
arbitrarily  limited  and  restrained,  and  so  much  of  the  rich  soil 
of  Britain,  amply  suflicient  both  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality 
to  produce  enough  of  both  commodities,  not  only  to  supply  our 
home  demand,  but  even  to  make  us  an  exporting  instead  of  an 
importing  country,  is  important  matter  of  inquiry  for  Britons. 
Under  a  system  of  free  and  general  culture,  both  hemp  and  flax 
would  most  beneficially  make  part  of  our  usual  course  of  crops 
on  all  well-drained  strong  lands,  and  on  certain  fertile  descrip- 
tions of  light  land.  These  articles,  in  fact,  make  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  wheat,  and  in  times  of  low  price  for  the  latter,  which  I 
have  seen,  have  been  occasionally  a  very  advantageous  change  of 
crop,  bringing  me  a  greater  return  than  I  could  possibly  have 
reaped  from  the  best  crop  of  wheat.  Indeed,  I  am  speaking  of 
land  which  I  had  in  hand,  although  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
strange  incongruity,  the  tenants  of  two  farms  which  I  let  were 
restricted  '  from  the  culture  of  both  hemp  and  flax,'  and  &om 
paring  and  burning.  These  leases  were  copied  in  routine  from 
the  originals  under  my  grandfather,  and  it  is  but  of  late  years 
that  I  have  consented  to  the  expunction  of  the  clauses  against 
paring  and  burning,  growing  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  obligation 

to  summer  fallow. 

«  «  «  « 

^'  I  shall  conclude  this  subject,  sir,  with  a  short  extract  from 
the  late  volume  of  communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Page  188  of  said  volume,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Chebness,  Oxfordshire, 
gives  his  opinion  as  follows  on  the  permission  to  grow  flax  : — 

" '  In  respect  to  the  course  of  crops  to  make  the  most  of 
clayey  land,  flax  should  be  your  first  crop ;  but  this  I  know  by 
experience  many,  nay,  I  may  say  all,  landlords  will  agree  against ; 
but  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  by  experience,  to  convince  them 
they  are  wrong ;  for  by  sowing  flax,  and  that  being  well 
attended  to,  your  land  is  excellently  prepared  for  wheat,  your 
tenant  has  in  the  flax  an  excellent  manure  for  all  his  lattermath| 
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upon  which  his  flax  is  laid  ;  he  has  a  rich  supply  of  seed  to  feed 
his  cattle  ;  he  has  abundance  of  labour  for  the  poor,  and  at  last 
has  from  a  good  crop  from  10/.  to  15Z.  per  acre  to  put  into  his 
purse  to  enable  him  to  be  a  good  tenant,  and  to  give  both  land 
and  landlord  every  satisfaction  required.'  " 

Belgium  grows  flax  largely,  and  sends  her  fibres  here  in  large 
quantities  ;  in  fact,  flax  is  to  Belgium  what  wheat  was  formerly 
to  England,  viz.  her  most  valuable  crop — the  crop  for  which 
the  Belgians  particularly  farm,  140,000  acres  being  grown 
annually,  for  much  of  which,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  shows,  the  ''  flax- 
farmer  "  is  content  to  pay  a  rent  of  from  8/.  to  IIZ.  per  acre,  find 
seed  and  manure,  and  bear  all  cost  of  harvesting  the  crop. 

All  nations  grow  flax  excepting  England : — 

Statute  Acres. 

Austria       218,042 

I^lgium      140,901 

France        162,099 

Germany 329,363 

Hungary 27,048 

Holland      44,114 

Italy 200,356 

Ireland        159,534 

Kussia 2,000,000 

Sweden       33,639 

United  States  (about)       400,000 

Great  Britain  (in  1880) 8,985 

And  last  year  only 6,410 

For  many  years  England  has  been  paying  the  foreigner  large 
sums  of  money  for  fibres,  linseed,  and  cake  that  might  equally 
well  be  grown  at  home  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  Briton^ 
so  sorely  in  need  of  agricultural  prosperity,  should  allow  the 
foreigner  to  supply  us  with  productions  which  to  him  are  found 
about  the  most  profitable  he  can  produce.  Even  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  where  flax  is  grown  and  manufactured,  peace  and 
prosperity  are  to  be  found.  Surely  English  farmers  can  grow 
flax,  and  manage  it  as  economically  as  the  Irish  ;  and  I  see 
DO  reason  why  we  should  not  be  a  match  for  the  Belgian,  or 
any  other  farmer,  in  this  matter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  foreign  fibre 
trade : — 

Imports  In  1880.  Value. 

Flax  dressed  and  undressed £3,544,214 

'low  and  codilla  of  flax  and  hemp         ..  643,647 

Hemp,  &c.,  dressed  and  undressed        ..  1,781,730 

Jute         4,018,800 

Esparto,  and  other  like  materials         ..  1,642,903 

Hags         451,782 

£12,083,076 
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Then,  again,  we  paid  the  foreigner : — 

£ 

Tor  linseed  in  1880  4,280,000 

And  for  oilseed-cake         1,242,834 

Before  allowing  our  good  wheat  soils  to  become  bad  pasture^ 
is  it  not  worth  while  trying  flax,  which  offers  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  as  remunerative  as  wheat  at  Is.  per  bushel  (which  price 
would  thoroughly  satisfy  the  most  disconsolate  of  wheat  farmers), 
and  keep  some  of  the  money  in  this  country  which  is  now 
enriching  the  foreigner? 

The  demand  for  flax  for  paper-making  seems  more  likely  to 
find  favour  with  the  farmers  of  this  country  than  the  demand 
for  fibre  for  the  linen  trade,  because  the  trouble  attendant  on 
the  preparation,  and  the  ignorance  that  must  necessarily  prevail 
as  to  the  proper  management  of  a  completely  new  and  compli- 
cated business,  together  with  the  difliculty  of  finding  the  best 
market,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  the  article  pro- 
duced, combine  to  form  a  strong  bar  against  individual  farmers 
taking  up  a  new  track  of  this  kind.  But  should  a  company  of 
landlords  and  farmers  take  the  matter  up  (and  the  present  seems 
a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  doing  so),  there  appears  to  be 
every  prospect  of  success ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
growth  and  preparation  of  flax  for  linen,  where  carried  out  on 
the  right  principles,  as  in  Holland,  described  by  Mr.  Jenkins 
in  the  thirty-fourth  number  of  the  *  Journal,'  page  430,  the  result 
must  be  highly  satisfactory.  But  I  take  it  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  success  must  be  that  the  farmer  has  simply  to  grow  the 
flax  (perhaps  thresh  it)  and  deliver  it  to  the  manufacturer,  who 
must  undertake  the  retting,  scutching,  and  everything  else 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  fibre.  It  is  enough 
for  the  farmer  to  produce  the  raw  material,  and  more  than  that 
he  will  not  do ;  but,  ensure  a  fair  price  for  the  raw  material, 
and  enough  flax  will  be  grown  in  this  country  to  render  us 
independent  of  any  foreign  supply. 

Bearing  upon  this  question,  the  following  letters  from 
Mr.  Thomson  afford  information  that  will  assist  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  results  of  flax-farming  from  a  linen  point  of 

view : — 

Exlrads  from  Mr,  Thomson's  Letters. 

"  Ligoniel  House,  Belfast. 

"  The  style  of  scutching,  of  which  results  are  here  noted,  is  that  known  as 
ordinary  mill  scutching,  in  contradistinction  to  scutching  by  hand,  or  by  any 
of  the  so-called  patent  processes. 

"  With  Irish  farmers  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  exact  details  as  to 
weight,  produce,  &c.,  of  their  flax  crops,  as  very  few  of  them  take  the  trouble 
of  weighing  the  flax-straw  before  scutching.  The  following  is  the  information 
you  desire  in  the  form  in  which  I  intend  to  give  it  in  my  book. 
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*'  For  one  English,  acre.  Seed — according  to  nature  and  preparation  of  the 
soil,  &c.,  li  to  3  bushels — usual  average  2  bushels;  produce  of  dry  or  win- 
straw  varies  with  the  culture,  quality,  and  seed,  season  and  setting,  ivom 
20  to  50  cwt.,  recognised  average  or  standard  of  fair  crop  being  from  30  to 
40  cwt.  Yield  of  fibre  (affected  by  the  points  already  mentioned,  and  in 
addition  by  its  manipulation  in  the  scutching  process)  ranges  from  3  to- 
10  cwt.,  usual  result  being  from  4  to  5  cwt. 

**  The  respective  averages  are  therefore  :  for  fair  medium  to  good  flax-seed, 
2  bushels ;  win-straw,  35  cwt. ;  fibre,  4i  cwt. — ^a  yield  from  the  dry  straw  of 
12*86  per  cent.  An  exceptional  case  was  where,  from  3  bushels  of  seed  U> 
the  English  acre,  in  a  good  season — weight  of  straw  not  recorded — 85  stones- 
(14  lbs.)  or  10  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.  of  fibre  was  produced. 

"  J7k;  cost  of  scutching  goes  on  the  principle  of  *  payment  by  results,* 
varying  with  the  number  of  scutch-mills  in  the  district,  the  large  or  small 
yield  of  straw  in  a  season,  probable  quality  of  fibre,  and  the  name  the  scutcher 
has  for  good  or  bad  scutehing.  From  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  per  stone  (14  lbs.)  of  the 
fibre  produced — average,  about  Is.  2c?.,  less  the  value  of  the  scutching  tow  (dirty 
and  short  fibre  taken  off  during  the  scutching  process),  about  2  to  2\  cwt. 
from  an  English  acre  produce  of  win-straw ;  value  of  the  scutching  tow,  3«.  to- 
4s.  6c?.  |x;r  cwt. — average,  3s.  Qd, 

"  Yield  of  fibre  from  straw, — This  depends  on  the  growth  of  the  flax> 
and  to  proper  attention  having  been  paid  to  retting,  a  healthy  growth  and 
good  retting  giving  of  course  a  much  better  result  in  fibre  from  a  given  weight 
of  straw  than  where  one  or  both  of  those  points  have  been  missed  ;  a  short,, 
poor,  or  sticky  growth  on  the  one  hand,  and  under  or  over  retted  flax  on  the 
other,  will,  separately  or  combined,  cause  a  yield  of  say  only  6  per  cent,  of 
fibre,  when  from  a  healthy  grown  plant  and  good  retting  a  yield  of  17  to  20 
per  cent,  might  be  procured. 

"  The  scutching  also  is  a  vital  point,  which  has  been,  and  is  still,  sadly — too 
often  willingly — neglected.  The  farmer  wants  weight,  often  forgetting  that 
the  scutcher  gives  him  this  at  the  exjDense  of  quality,  and  also  of  ultimate 
profit;  while  for  the  scutcher,  the  more  weight  the  better  the  flax  pays. 
Comjiared  with  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  flaxes  the  style  of  handling  and 
scutching  Irish  flax  is  in  eighty  cases  out  of  a  hundred  simply  abominable, 
and  can  never  well  be  otherwise  till  the  farmer's  interest  terminates  in  the 
flax  when  pulled,  the  after-processes  of  retting,  scutching,  &c.,  being  carried 
on  by  a  sjKxialist,  having  not  only  the  knowledge  but  the  time  to  carry  out 
these  processes  successfully.  By  some  of  the  patent  scutching  processes 
(Schenck's,  Watt's,  &c.)  the  yield  of  fibre  from  straw  runs  from  6  to  14,  17, 
20,  and  even  25  per  ceut. — average,  about  16  or  17.  In  hand-scutching  the 
yield  is  still  greater  than  by  any  of  the  other  processes  for  the  same  straw, 
but  in  Ireland  this  arises  too  often  from  insuflBcient  scutching,  a  good  deal  of 
straw  being  left  sticking  on  the  fibre,  in  consequence  of  which  hand  flax  is 
generally  worth  from  4/.  to  11.  per  ton  less  than  milled  (or  even  patent 
scutched)  for  the  same  straw — the  extra  weight,  however,  sometimes  more 
than  com|x3nsates  (especially  in  poor  flax)  for  the  difference  in  price. 

"  The  fibre  of  all  classes  and  prices  of  flax  is  spun  into  yam  (either  in  the 
form  of  *  line,'  dressed  flax,  or  tow),  the  scutching  tow  is  again  scutched  at 
the  end  of  the  season  and  sold  as  *  rescutched  tow,'  to  be  spun  into  yam. 
The  poorer  qualities  not  worth  rescutching  are  sold  for  paper-making,  and 
are  worth  from  3/.  to  18/.']xjr  ton,  according  to  quality — average  value  of  paper- 
making  wastes,  4?.  to  4/.  10s.  per  ton. 

"  Having  given  you  the  iufomiation  you  ask  for  on  the  acre  standard  and 
in  a  general  way,  I  will  try  to  reduce  it  to  your  particular  standard  of  the  ton 
of  straw. 
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"  20  cwt.  of  win-straw  would  give  iu  scutching : — 

(a)  Best  quality,  3i  cwt.  fibre,  li  cwt.  tow,  and  ISJ  cwt  waste,  &c 
(6)  Medium,         2i    „       „    1       „      „  16i  „ 

Low,  lU    „       „      I     „      „  171  „ 

"  Cost  of  scutching  20  cwt  of  win-straw  : — 

£  8.  d. 

(c)  Best  fibre,  yield  28  stones  (14  lbs.),  at  1«.  2d.    ..     1  12  8 

Less  li  cwt  tow,  3«.  6d 0    4  41 


£1    8    Sk 


£    8,  d. 

(c)  Medium  fibre,  yield  20  stones  (14  lbs.),  1«.  2d.  ..     13  4 

Less  1  cwt  tow,  Zs.  6c2.        ••      0    3  6 

£0  19  10 

£   8.  d, 

id)  Low  fibre,  yield  12  stones  (14  lbs.),  Is.  6c?. ..      ..     0  18  0 

Less  I  cwt  tow,  Zs 0    2  3 


£0  15    9 


Values  of  fibres,  present  season's  prices,  1881-82 : — 

Best  fibre,  9s.  %d,  per  stone  =  76s.  per  cwt,  or  £76  per  ton. 
Medium,    6s.  6tf.        „         =  52s.        „  £52    „ 

Low,         4s.  6c;.        „        =  36s.       „  £36    „ 

*'  (a)  and  (5).  There  might  be  actually  more  tow  yielded  in  these  two  cases 
than  1  have  noted,  but  the  quantities  stated  would  be  about  what  the  scutcher 
would  be  willing  to  allow  as  being  saleable  or  fit  for  rescutching. 

'^  (c).  The  rates  of  scutching  are  taken  the  same  for  these  two  lots,  the 
'best  fibre,'  though  yielding  more,  would  need  greater  care,  and  take  more 
time  per  stone  to  scutch. 

"  (d).  Rate  of  scutching.  Is.  6€?.  per  stone.  This  would  be  so  when  the 
fanner  wanted  his  poor  flax  extra  well-handled ;  if  he  considered  the  extra  care 
would  not  pay,  he  could  get  it  scutched  (run  through  quickly)  at  the  ordinaTy 
rate  of  the  milling.  Is.  2(2.,  the  yield  of  fibre  being  of  course  less. 

'*  (e).  The  *  waste,  &c.,'  goes  to  the  scutcher :  that  is,  the  straw,  woody 
matter,  &c.,  which  in  scutch-mills  driven  by  steam  are  used  as  fuel  for  the 
boilers." 


Letteb  Na  U. 

'*  I  append  a  tabular  statement,  showing  acreage  and  yield  of  flax  in  the 
different  European  countries,  which  I  had  intended  to  note  in  my  last  letter. 
The  return  is  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  December,  1880.  The  yield  of 
fibre  per  acre  in  Ireland,  you  will  observe,  is  considerably  lest  than  what  I 
noted  in  my  statement ;  but  going  into  farming  scientifically,  and  with  proper 
attention  to  the  retting,  scutching,  &c.,  I  believe  my  estimate  would  turn  out 
a  fair  one.  However,  here  are  the  actual  averages,  and  in  a  paper  like  that  you 
are  writing  it  would  be  better  to  stick  to  the  actual  than  to  the  probable 
results : — 
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Countries. 


Austria        

Belgium      

Denmark     

Egypt 

France         

Grerraany     

Greece         

Great  Britain     

Hungary     

Holland       

Italy 

Ireland        

Russia         

Sweden        

Total :  Europe,  including  Egypt 


Under  Flax. 
Statute  Acres. 


218 
140 
6 
15 
162 
329 

8 

27 

44 

200 

157 

2,000 

33 


,042 
,901 
,292 
,000 
.099 
,302 
957 
.985 
,048 
.114 
,356 
,534 
,000 
,639 


3,344,329 


Average  yield. 

Stones  (14  lbs.) 

per  acre. 


33 

as 

20 
20 
36 
27 
20 
24 
31 
26 
18 
24 
20 
20 


•14 
•59 
•00 
•00 
•49 
•90 
•00 
•89 
•36 
•79 
•33 
•89 
•00 
•00 


2333 


Total  touB 
Fibre. 


45,162 

29,580 

787 

1,875 

36,969 

57,432 

119 

1.398 

5,301 

7,386 

22,953 

24,508 

250,000 

4,205 


487,675 


"  Referring  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  economy  of  using  the  better  portion 
of  the  flax  for  fibre,  and  the  poorer  quality  for  paper-making,  my  opinion 
would  be  against  such  a  proceeding  in  your  case  especially,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

"  1.  You  sow  lighter  for  seed  and  straw  than  for  fibre,  viz.  \\  bushel  for 
the  former,  and  2  or  more  bushels  for  the  latter  object,  per  statute  acre.  This 
lets  the  sun  and  air  freely  at  your  plants,  making  them  stronger,  hardier,  and 
more  resinous  in  composition,  good  for  a  large  yield  of  seed  and  straw,  but 
coarse,  brittle,  and  "  bempy  "  in  fibre. 

"2.  If  you  sow  for  fibre,  to  have  a  good  article  you  must  to  a  certain 
extent  sacrifice  the  seed,  that  is,  you  must  pull  before  the  seed  is  thoroughly 
ripe  if  you  want  fine  silky  fibre,  otherwise  your  fibre  will  be  hardening  and 
coarsening  while  you  wait  for  the  seed  to  ripen  thoroughly. 

"3.  In  your  district  you  have  not  the  arrangements  and  appliances  at  hand 
for  good  retting  and  scutching  ;  if  you  had  to  take  your  straw  any  length  to 
the  scutcher,  the  cost  of  carriage  on  this  great  gross  weight  would  overcome 
the  profit. 

"  4.  You  are  not  near  enough  a  good  flax  market ;  this  I  take  to  be  true, 
theoretically  and  geographically ;  but  perhaps  you  know  of  outlets  near  enough 
at  hand. 

"  In  my  opinion,  flax  for  the  straw  and  seed,  and  flax  for  the  fibre  would 
constitute  mure  or  less  two  distinct  businesses,  proceeding  by  different  methods 
to  obtain  the  best  results  in  each  case.  Of  course  if  you  (a)  have  a  purchaser 
within  reasonable  distance,  (b)  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  establishing  a 
retting  and  scutching  establishment  (making  up  your  mind  for  the  losses 
incident  to  first  experiments  in  these  processes),  and  (c)  sow  heavily  for  fibre, 
counting  less  on  profit  from  seed,  I  believe  in  the  end  the  venture  would  pay 
well,  and  bo  a  first-class  thing,  not  only  for  your  own  neighbourhood,  but  for 
the  whole  country. 

**  Mr.  J.  B.  Edmonds,  of  Stone  House,  Plymouth,  Mr.  Wames,  of  Triming- 
ham,  Norfolk,  and  others  have  gone  extensively  into  flax-fibre  business. 
Mr.  Wames  especially  made  it  a  main  point  on  his  farm,  brought  over  retters 
from  Belgium,  scutchers  from  Ireland,  and  produced  some  of  the  best  flax 
used  in  the  Leeds-mills  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  business,  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 
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**The  acreage  under  flax  in  Great  Britain  in  1880  analysed  was  as  follows: 

England 8788  acres. 

Wales      15    „ 

Scotland 182    ^ 


.iw 


8985 

I  find  in  the  '  Rural  Cyclopaedia '  that  in  1846  Mr.  Shannan 
Crawford,  M.P.,  produced  one-third  of  a  ton  of  fibre  per  acre, 
and  the  Air.  Warnes  quoted  by  Mr.  Thomson,  when  growing 
only  for  seed,  found  flax  an  equally  profitable  crop  as  com ;  and 
that  several  growers  about  the  year  1845,  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
and  Essex,  grew  from  20  to  29  bushels  of  seed  per  acre ;  and 
that  Mr.  Negus,  of  Downham  Market,  grew  32  bushels  per  acre. 

I  contribute  this  paper  in  the  earnest  hope  and  sincere  convic- 
tion that  British  farmers  and  the  manufacturers  of  linen  and  paper 
should  at  once  turn  their  serious  attention  to  the  production  of 
flax  in  this  country,  and  that  by  so  doing  the  restoration  of 
agricultural  prosperity  would  be  considerably  assisted. 


Postscript,  September  11th. 

My  crop  of  flax  is  now  just  ripe,  and  though  planted  late, 
is  on  the  whole  a  very  satisfactory  crop,  and  will  compare 
favourably  with  my  corn  crops.  Notwithstanding  the  incessant 
wet,  the  crop  has  done  fairly  well,  though  I  observe  that  it  is 
best  on  the  driest  ground. 

The  first  piece  of  10  acres,  after  peas,  manured  with  a  fair 
dressing  of  farmyard-manure,  was  planted  early  in  April ;  but 
owing  to  the  over-anxiety  of  the  bailiff  to  get  on  with  the 
planting,  and  his  want  of  experience  in  flax-growing,  the  seed 
was  planted  before  the  ground  worked  kindly  ;  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain  came  immediately  after,  making  the  land  hard  on  the 
surface ;  innumerable  sand-weeds  at  once  made  their  appearance 
and,  in  spite  of  hoeing,  spoiled  the  crop,  which  will  not  make 
more  than  10  bushels  of  seed  and  10  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre: 
this  bad  return  is  the  result  of  mismanagement,  and  nothing 
else.  The  next  piece  of  20  acres,  after  swedes  fed  off  with 
fattening  sheep,  planted  in  the  first  week  of  May,  is  a  fair  crop 
excepting  in  a  wet  corner  of  the  field,  and  will,  I  think,  produce 
30  cwt.  of  straw  and  at  least  20  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

The  next  piece  of  10  acres,  planted  in  the  second  week  of 
May,  after  seeds  mown  in  l881,  manured  with  a  moderate 
dressing  of  farmyard-manure,  broken  up  and  attempted  to  be 
cleaned  in  the  autumn,  finished  off  in  the  spring,  is  a  mag- 
nificent crop,  quite  2  tons  of  straw  and  probably  25  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre. 
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The  above  are  grown  on  an  ofT-lying  farm  at  Portskewet, 
near  Chepstow,  the  soil  being  a  sandy  loam  on  gravel  similar 
to  this. 

At  this  place  I  have  22  acres  grown  after  wheat  (following 
clover),  manured  with  5  cwt.  of  damaged  decorticated  cotton- 
cake  per  acre,  planted  early  in  May.  This  is  a  good  level  clean 
crop,  and  apparently  better  seeded  than  any  I  have  hitherto 
grown.  1  estimate  this  crop  at  30  cwt.  of  straw,  and  24  bushels- 
of  seed.  The  remaining  piece  I  have  to  mention  is  8  acres,, 
grown  half  after  barley,  half  after  potatoes,  the  former  manured 
with  1 J  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  the  latter  with  farmyard- 
manure.  This  was  planted  about  May  12  ;  the  crop  is  equally 
good  all  over,  about  35  cwt.  of  straw,  and  20  bushels  of  seed,  as 
near  as  I  can  judge.  Many  of  my  friends  have  grown  flax  this^ 
year,  and  from  most  of  them  I  hear  that  they  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  the  crop ;  though  in  one  notable  instance 
a  similar  failure  to  the  one  above  mentioned  has  occurred,  from 
the  same  causes  as  led  to  my  own  failure,  viz.  planting  too- 
early,  and  before  the  land  had  lain  long  enough  to  allow  the 
annual  weeds  to  germinate  and  be  destroyed.  As  the  result  of 
another  year's  experience,  I  am  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  plant  flax  very  early,  that  a  fine  warm  seed-bed 
is  most  desirable,  that  annual  weeds  should  be  most  carefully 
destroyed  before  planting,  and  that  1  must  grow  at  least  100  acres- 
next  year. 


XXV. — Deerfoot  Farm  Centrifugal  Dairy.  By  E.  Lewis 
Sturtevant,  M.D.,  Waushakum  Farm,  South  Framingham, 
Mass. 

[Abridged  from  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States 

for  1880]. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  no  farm  in  Amei:ica  which 
can  present  so  much  that  is  novel  and  useful  to  the  observer  as 
Deerfoot  Farm,  Southborough,  Mass.,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Edward  Burnett.  It  is  not  amateur  farming  that  is  to  be  seen 
here,  but  real  "  fancy  "  farming,  the  use  of  intensive  conditions, 
the  employment  of  abundance  of  labour,  and  the  availing  prac- 
tically of  every  new  idea  adapted  to  the  conditions  that  promise 
improved  profits. 

This  farm  covers  about  300  acres,  of  which  some  100  are 
tillable.  Its  specialties  are  fancy  pork,  gilt-edged  butter  and 
cream,  family  milk,  skim-milk,  and  buttermilk. 

To  meet  these  requirements  much  money  has  been  expended 
for  conveniences,  and  the  farm  partakes  in  its  management  oF 
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the  character  of  a  factory.  The  swine  are  grown  on  the  plao 
or  to  order,  are  slaughtered  as  pig  pork,  and  are  presented  f( 
sale  in  small,  neat,  and  attractive  packages,  which  inclad 
"  Deerfoot  family  pork,"  "  Deerfoot  hams,"  "  Deerfoot  bacon 
"  Deerfoot  jowls,"  "  Deerfoot  pigs'  feet,"  "  Deerfoot  sausages, 
"  Deerfoot  lard,"  &c.  From  the  pens  in  the  piggery,  throug 
the  slaughter-room  and  packing-rooms  to  the  market,  there 
the  most  precise  cleanliness,  and  the  wise  use  of  all  the  advai 
tages  that  well-constructed  machinery,  moved  by  steam-powe 
can  offer.  In  1879  the  number  of  pigs  slaughtered  was  aboi 
1500,  of  an  average  weight  of  175  lbs.,  the  extreme  weights  < 
carcass  being  140  and  250  lbs. 

We,  however,  do  not  propose  to  describe  this  farm  and  th 
farming  in  detail,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  presentation  < 
the  dairy  branch,  which  in  like  manner  is  worthy  of  attentic 
from  its  development  and  from  the  novelty  of  its  processes,  i 
here  are  in  use  the  only  centrifugal  milk  machines,  on  oth 
than  an  experimental  scale,  in  America ;  and  the  skilled  thoug 
of  the  experimenter  and  the  machinist  have  combined  to  produ 
the  results  best  fitted  for  the  handling,  care,  and  manufacture 
the  milk. 

The  foundation  idea  which  underlies  this  kind  of  farming 
that  there  is  a  large  discriminating  public,  who  desire  to  pu 
chase  the  best  articles  of  the  class,  and  who  are  willing  to  p 
an  increased  price  in  order  to  secure  perfection  and  uniformi 
of  supply  on  their  tables.  Hence  an  expenditure  may  be  jus 
fied  in  order  to  secure  purity  and  cleanliness  of  product,  attra 
tiveness  of  packages,  and  such  a  sameness  of  quality  that  t 
brand  stamped  thereon  shall  justify  confidence. 

Milk  is  a  very  perishable  commodity ;  it  is  quick  to  recei 
taints  ;  it  is  readily  influenced  by  surrounding  conditions ; 
can  only  be  retained  in  its  best  condition  for  a  limited  tii 
through  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care.  It  varies  in  charact 
with  the  breed  of  cow,  with  the  individual  cow  to  a  less,  3 
still  marked  extent,  and  responds  in  its  chemical  and  physic 
condition  to  changes  within  the  cow.  Its  chemical  composite 
shows  it  to  be  an  emulsion  of  fat  globules  in  a  solution  contai 
ing  water,  sugar  of  milk,  casein,  albumen,  and  salts.  Its  physi( 
conformation  is  the  fat  globules  which  originate  through  t 
cell  action  within  the  ultimate  follicles  of  the  udder  glands,  ai 
are  formed  by  the  proliferation  and  separation  of,  accompani 
hy  a  fatty  change  of  contents  in,  the  cells  which  line  the  interi 
of  the  milk  glands.  These  fat  globules  are  extremely  minu 
varying  in  size  from  the  merest  point  to  the  comparatively  lai 
globule,  measuring  often  -^if^  of  an  inch,  exceptionally  sin] 
globules  as  large  as  y^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     At  one  tii 
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in  the  history  of  their  genesis  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  cows 
as  cells,  and  hence  it  would  be  expected,  as  indeed  observation 
has  proven,  that  they  partake  in  a  certain  degree  of  the  changes 
which  influence  the  cow.  Hence  a  starvation  of  the  cow,  or  any 
course  which  interferes  with  cell-growth  in  the  animal,  is  per- 
ceived in  the  udder  glands,  through  the  diminution  of  the  cell- 
growth  there,  as  evidenced  by  the  deficiency  of  the  completed 
fat  globules  in  the  milk.  We  also  perceive  that  as  various 
kinds  of  food  influence  growth-development  in  the  cow,  i.e., 
some  foods  have  a  greater  fattening  action  than  other  foods,  so 
change  in  the  character  of  the  food  may  be  [seen  in  the  fat 
globule  in  the  milk.  Thus,  the  feeding  of  bran  or  shorts  has  a 
distinct  influence  in  diminishing  the  size  of  the  globule ;  the 
feeding  on  corn  meal,  a  distinct  effect  in  influencing  uniformity 
of  size  in  the  fat  globule.  We  also  perceive  an  influence  over 
the  globule  occasioned  by  the  condition  of  the  cow  in  relation 
to  calving.  When  parturition  has  just  taken  place,  and  the 
colostrum  condition  of  the  milk  exists,  the  globules  are,  many 
of  them,  aggregated,  and  show  a  great  variation  in  size,  and  are 
often  not  free  but  attached  to  the  membrane  which  has  become 
disrupted  through  the  intensity  of  the  action  accompanying  the 
commencement  of  the  milk  flow.  This  colostrum  has  a  putre- 
factive tendency.  A  little  later  the  colostrum  period  has  ceased, 
the  flow  of  milk  is  abundant  and  normal,  the  shedding  of  the 
globules  is  complete,  yet  there  is  a  striking  disproportion  in 
their  size.  The  action  connected  with  their  growth  is  still 
irregular.  As  time  increases  the  globules  become  more  uniform 
in  size,  and  there  is  a  less  disproportion  between  the  largest  and 
the  smallest. 

There  is  also  to  be  recognised  a  difference  in  the  globule 
accompanying  the  breed  of  the  cow.  In  the  Jersey  breed  the 
average  size  is  larger  than  in  the  Ayrshire  or  Holstein  breed  ;  in 
the  Ayrshire  breed  less  uniformity  of  size,  and  more  of  the 
smaller  globules,  entitled  granules,  than  in  the  Jersey  or  Hol- 
stein breed ;  in  the  Holstein  breed,  a  small  globule,  quite  a 
uniformity  of  size,  and  few  granules. 

These  globules  have  different  churning  reactions.  The 
globule  of  the  Jersey  cow  is  more  readily  broken  than  is  the 
corresponding  sized  globule  from  the  Ayrshire  cow,  and  is  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  changes  resulting  from  the  keeping  of 
milk.  The  larger  the  globule,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
quicker  the  churning,  and  the  better  the  quality  of  the  butter  in 
respect  to  the  grain.  Thus,  of  cream  taken  from  milk  at  inter- 
vals of  twelve  hours,  the  first  skimming,  which  contains  the 
larger  globules,  produces  butter  of  better  quality  than  does  the 
cream  of  the  second  skimming.     The  seeming  explanation  of 
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this  fact  is  the  reasonable,  although  as  yet  unproven,  view  tl 
the  butter  fats  exist  in  a  certain  relation  in  the  globules,  am 
is  this  natural  relation  which  produces  the  so-called  gprain 
butter:  when  this  relation  is  disturbed  by  overworking  i 
butter,  this  grain,  so  much  desired,  becomes  lost.  In  the  lar; 
globules  this  arrangement  is  coarser  and  more  distinct,  as  sho 
in  the  aggregate  butter,  than  in  the  smaller  globules.  T 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  fats  is,  however,  disputed  by  soi 
as  it -is  claimed  that  in  oleomargarine  factories  butter  and  tall 
melted  together  and  allowed  to  fall  in  a  small  stream  into 
water  takes  on  a  condition  which  gives  to  the  completed  prod 
a  fine  grain  of  high  quality. 

The  fat  globules  again  have  a  lower  specific  gravity  than 
fluid  in  which  they  float ;  they  are  invested  in  a  membra 
probably  animal  in  its  origin,  which  is  heavier  than  the  ffl 
contents.  Hence,  as  the  different  specific  gravities  of  the  en 
lope  and  the  contents  vary  greatly  as  the  diameters  chaii 
the  large  globules  are  specifically  much  lighter  in  relation  to 
fluid  in  which  they  float  than  are  the  smaller  globules,  and  tl 
accordingly  rise  with  far  greater  rapidity  towards  the  surface 

In  addition,  these  form-elements  of  the  milk  have  a  diffei 
specific  heat  than  the  unformed  fluid  elements,  and  accordin 
quick    changes  of  temperature  do    not  warm  or  cool  the 
globules,  and  thus  affect  their  specific  gravity,  in  the  same  [ 
portionate  time  as  the  fluid  portion  is  warmed  and  cooled. 

Millon  and  Commalle  distinguish  a  casein  suspended  in  m 
and  another  dissolved  in  it.  This  relation  appears  to  have  b 
generally  overlooked  by  students  on  milk,  yet  I  am  disposed 
believe  that  the  microscope  discovers  many  granules  of  1 
casein  suspended  in  skim-milk,  and  these  are  often,  perhi 
confounded  with  fat  globules  of  such  small  size  that  their  en 
lope  loads  them  down  so  that  their  tendency  is  to  remain  in  i 
pension,  or  to  fall  rather  than  to  rise.  An  analysis  of  the  sc 
which  collects  upon  the  walls  of  the  drum  of  the  centrifu 
machine,  as  analysed  by  Lawrie  and  Terry,  shows  casein  tl 
at  the  point  of  greatest  pressure  to  the  amount  of  25  *  49  per  o 
As  casein  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  other  const 
ents  of  milk  (1280,  according  to  Professor  Goessman,  in  a  prii 
letter),  all  that  casein  which  has  form  would  naturally  seek 
circumference  when  put  under  the  influence  of  centrifugal  fo 
Moreover,  if  skim-milk  be  taken  and  diluted  with  a  litde  wa 
the  microscope  will  detect  more  granules  in  the  lowermost  lay 
after  it  has  stood  quietly  for  some  time,  than  in  the  upper  ] 
tions.  It  is  but  proper  to  state,  however,  that  analyses  made 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  of  the  skim-milk  from  the  interior; 
exterior  of  the  milk  as  occupying  the  machine,  not,  howe 
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including  the  outer  layer  where  the  scum  accumulates,  show  a 
composition  as  nearly  identical  as  can  be  expected,  and  no 
increase  of  casein,  a  fact  which,  while  not  opposed  to  this  view, 
yet  cannot  be  considered  confirmatory. 

The  morphological  relations  of  milk  are  those  which  concern 
us  the  most  in  our  studies  into  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force 
upon  this  product  of  the  cow,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  these 
preliminary  observations  bearing  upon  this  form-character.  In 
this  aspect  the  chemical  relations  are  of  less  importance.  We, 
however,  would  summarise  briefly  a  few  facts  that  are  conclu- 
sively established,  and  a  ievf  other  circumstances  which  are  as 
probably  true. 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  percentage  of  cream  and 
percentage  of  butter  that  can  be  made  therefrom.  Hence,  it  is 
an  absolute  fact  that  the  cream  per  cent,  does  not  indicate  the 
butter  quantitative  quality  of  the  milk.  The  appearance  of  the 
cream  does,  however,  afford  us  strong  ground  for  a  presumption 
that  the  denser  the  cream  the  more  the  butter  that  it  will  make. 
A  cream  percentage  of  20  per  cent.,  if  by  a  constant  series  of 
jarrings  it  be  reduced  to  10  or  12  per  cent.,  will  make  the  same 
quantity  of  butter  in  its  new  form  as  in  its  old  form. 

The  fat  shown  by  analysis  to  exist  in  milk  does  not  all  appear 
as  butter  when  the  milk  is  churned.  Churning  is  a  physical 
process  and  acts  upon  the  larger  globules  only.  Hence,  of  two 
milks,  showing  like  figures  to  analysis,  the  churn  will  separate 
more  butter  from  one  than  the  other,  especially  if  the  milks  be 
from  two  distinct  breeds  of  cows. 

There  exists  in  milk,  under  normal  circumstances,  a  propor- 
tion of  albumen  varying  from  one-third  to  three-quarters  per 
cent.  There  also  exists  an  undetermined  proportion  of  what 
may  be  called  mucus,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  cow  under  the 
action  of  milk  formation. 

The  casein  of  milk  from  different  races  has  distinct  properties. 
In  human  milk,  when  coagulated  and  dried,  it  possesses  a 
friable  character.  In  the  milk  of  the  bitch  it  does  not  become 
viscid  and  horny  on  drying.  In  cow's  milk  it  becomes  viscid 
and  horny  on  drying.  It  also  varies  in  character  in  the  milks 
from  different  breeds  of  cows,  being  more  horny  on  drying  in 
the  milk  of  the  Jersey  than  in  that  of  the  Ayrshire  breed. 
Rennet  precipitates  the  coagulum  with  greater  or  less  ease  in 
different  milks,  as  do  also  mineral  acids. 

The  importance  of  alluding  to  these  considerations  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  describe  and  discuss  the  practical  rela- 
tions of  centrifugal  force  to  the  dairy. 

Deerfoot  Herd. — The  foundation  of  the  milk  industry  is  the 
cow,  and  hence  we  must  commence  by  describing  Mr.  Burnett's 
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cattle  ;  and  as  the  character  of  cattle  are  influenced  by  breeding, 
and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  possession  of  the  Jersey  breed  has 
had  much  influence  in  determining  the  direction  towards  the 
present  outcome  of  Mr.  Burnett's  system,  we  must  devote  a  few 
pages  to  his  herd — the  Deerfoot  herd. 

This  herd  was  established  by  Dr.  Joseph  Burnett,  in  1854, 
the  animals  coming  from  the  Taintor  importation,  through 
Dr.  Morton,  of  ether-discovery  fame. 

The  object  Dr.  Burnett  had  in  view  was  to  secure  richness  of 
quality  of  milk  and  an  abundant  flow.  To  this  end  he  carried 
his  selections  and  his  breeding.  When  the  herd  came  into  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Edward  Burnett,  in  1871,  the  same  system  was 
continued.  No  attention  was  or  has  been  paid  to  solid  colours 
or  fancy  points,  but  the  whole  desire  was  to  obtain  cows  of  large 
average  size  for  the  breed,  long  and  rangy  bodies,  largely  deve- 
loped udders  and  escutcheons,  and  especially  to  secure  udders  of 
the  Ayrshire  type,  but  with  large  teats.  The  results  that  are 
now  reached  indicate  clearly  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  There 
is  now  that  uniformity  in  the  herd  which  illustrates  successful 
breeding.  The  colours  are  a  dark  grey  ;  the  size  large  for  the 
breed  ;  the  head  fine  ;  the  horns  small  and  of  Jersey  texture  and 
quality ;  the  neck  slim ;  the  body  long ;  the  hips  and  flanks 
broad  and  deep ;  the  carcass  heavy  in  the  rear,  and  giving  an 
impression  of  lightness  forward  ;  the  udder  capacious,  extending 
well  forward,  rather  flat  on  the  sole  and  well  teated ;  the  escut- 
cheon-marks well  developed  and  well  placed. 

These  cows  mature  early  and  continue  their  milk  flow  for  a 
long  time  from  calving.  They  are  deep  milkers,  as  the  records 
which  we  present  for  the  past  seven  years  prove ;  indeed  the 
quantity  of  milk  is  very  large,  and  disproves  the  frequent 
assumption  that  the  Jersey  cow  cannot  be  a  large  milker.  The 
milk  is  of  rich  quality,  the  herd  trials  giving  a  range  of  1  lb. 
of  butter  to  from  17  to  21  lbs.  of  milk,  according  to  season,  and 
other  adventitious  circumstances,  under  the  ordinary  methods 
of  butter  making ;  and  1  lb.  of  butter  to  from  16  to  20  lbs.  of 
milk,  with  the  centrifugal  process  of  separating  the  cream.  The 
butter  is  of  high  colour  and  quality,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  of  the  "  gilt-edged  "  type. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  these  are  statements  of  herd  trials, 
including  all  the  cows  in  milk,  and  do  not  apply  to  the  especial 
performance  of  any  one  cow. 

Since  1873  a  careful  record  has  been  kept  of  the  milk  yield  of 
each  cow  in  the  herd,  and  I  have  taken  these  yields  from 
Mr.  Burnett's  books,  and  the  averages  given  below  include  every 
registered  Jersey  in  milk  during  the  year,  and  is  rather  below 
the  real  yield  as  including  the  young  heifers,  some  of  which 
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calved  towards  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  their  first  yield 
appears. 

This  course  of  figuring  has  something  to  do  with  the  in- 
equality of  yields  which  appear  in  diflferent  years,  but  the 
character  of  the  season  and  the  times  of  calving,  and  other  in- 
cidental circumstances,  have  also  to  be  considered.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison  I  append  the  yield  of  the  Waushakum 
herd  of  Ayrshires  for  the  same  years,  premising  that  as  a 
general  rule  for  these  Ayrshires  of  mine,  either  no,  or  but  little, 
grain  has  been  fed,  and  no  soiling  crops  have  been  grown. 


L  Years. 


Quarts  per  Cow 

of  Deerfoot  Herd 

(Jersey's). 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 , 

1876 

1877 , 

1878 . 

1879..   .. 

Average  for  seven  years 


2050 
2377 
2215 
2712 
2475 
2404 
2726 


Quarts  per  Cow 

of  Waushakum 

Herd 

(Ayrshires). 


2812 
2528 
2633 
1901 
2326 
2466 
2160 
1903 


2423 


2341 


In  explanation,  we  would  say  that  the  high  price  received  for 
butter  encouraged  Mr.  Burnett  to  increase  his  milk  yield  to  the 
highest  point,  while  the  low  price  of  milk  encouraged  me  to  obtain 
no  more  from  the  Ayrshires  than  they  would  give  under  the  ordi- 
nary keeping  of  pasture  in  the  summer,  and  hay  and  corn  stover 
in  winter.  The  value  of  these  figures  will  be  better  apprehended 
when  it  is  realised  that  the  average  yield  of  herds  in  the  best 
dairy  regions  of  New  York  is  not  in  excess  of  1300  quarts  per 
cow  ;  the  average  yield  of  superior  herds  in  the  same  region  is 
not  in  excess  of  1800  quarts  per  cow ;  and  the  highest  possible 
average  yields  of  the  best  herds  is  not  in  excess  of  2300  quarts 
for  the  best  dairy  regions.  Whatever  is  more  than  this  comes 
from  the  diffusion  of  thoroughbreds. 

Nor  will  it  be  proper  to  assume  that  this  herd  yield  applies 
generally  to  the  Jersey  breed.  In  the  absence  of  figures  to  the 
contrary,  we  may  say  that  it  is  so  exceedingly  exceptional  that 
it  has  been  brought  about  in  this  one  case  only,  and  this  through 
most  attentive  care  to  breeding  and  the  most  rigorous  series  of 
selection. 

While  the  Ayrshire  results  may  be  considered  as  of  true  breed 
significance,  these  Jersey  results  must  be  esteemed  as  of  herd 
significance  only.     The  Ayrshire  cow  is  a  large  milker  through 
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race  inheritance ;  the  Jersey  cow  is  a  large  milker  only  through 
individual  inheritance,  and  Mr.  Burnett's  figures  have  the  im- 
portant significance  of  directing  attention  to  what  the  art  of  man 
can  accomplish  and  to  the  capabilities  of  a  breed  for  dairy 
purposes. 

The  Jersey  cow  gives  a  milk  peculiarly  adapted  for  butter 
making,  and  usually,  but  not  universally,  rich.  Thus  Dr. 
Waller  found  the  milk  in  one  Jersey  herd  to  vary  from  2  *  92  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat  for  one  cow  to  6  •  50  per  cent,  of  butter-fat  for 
another.  The  Ayrshire  cow  presents  like  variations,  but  a  milk 
not  physically  as  well  adapted  to  butter  manipulation,  but  better 
fitted  for  cheese. 

These  physical  relations  have  an  importance  which  the  use 
of  the  centrifugal  machine  must  ultimately  bring  into  a  recog- 
nised practical  importance,  as  does  even  now  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  milk  receive  recognition  by  the  practical  man. 

There  are  some  individual  yields  in  the  Deerfoot  herd  which 
are  deserving  of  record.  We  present  those  of  four  cows  of 
which  we  have  the  record  for  the  longest  time : — 


Yoars.  '"Pink 3rd." "Pink 41^"    "Susie" 


Quarts.    |    Quarts.    -    Quann. 

1873  2594  i  2076    1988 

1874 3118  1  2566  '  2298 


1875 3348 

1870 3922 

1877 3827 

1878  ..  3660 

1879 3130 


3143  2922 

3879  3476 

3895  3576 

2820  ,  3495 

2210  4524 


Average  for  seven  years   ..   ..   3271    2941  ;  3182 


"Mab." 


Quirtf. 
1950 
2463 
8028 
8384 
2991 
2978 
3935 


2933 


We  call  attention  to  these  figures,  as  they  apply  to  the  only 
Jersey  herd,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  has  ventured  to  publish 
its  figures  as  a  herd,  and  they  have  indeed  a  public  value. 

Care  of  the  Cows. — The  milking  time  is  at  5  A.M.  and  5  P.M., 
and  the  greatest  regularity  is  sought.  About  eight  or  nine  cows 
are  considered  sufficient  for  one  milker.  In  summer  the  cattle 
are  pastured,  but  driven  to  their  stalls  to  be  milked  and  to  pass 
the  night.  They  here  receive  some  feed,  and  are  consequently 
always  quiet  and  easily  herded.  In  the  stable  they  are  bedded 
on  sand,  according  to  the  custom  in  this  locality.  They  are 
carded  regularly,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  looks,  but  in  order  to 
secure  that  cleanliness  which  is  such  an  essential  condition  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  procuring  and  handling  of  milk.  The 
stables  are  frequently  whitewashed,  and  no  dirt  or  litter  is  allowed 
to  remain. 
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The  Feeding, — Yfe  shall  here  allow  Mr.  Burnett  to  tpesk  for 
himself: — 

**  The  essentials  to  produce  the  best  lesnlts  are  good  cows,  good  feed,  regu- 
larity, cleanliness  about  the  staUes  and  dairj,  ai^  a  tiiermometer.  I  will 
give  you  my  own  method  of  feeding,  and  in  so  doing  those  dairymoi  who 
aim  at  quantity  will  realise  that  we  are  shooting  at  dirorent  taigete,  to  with 
me  quantity  is  secondary,  quality  being  the  greatest  desi^tatom. 

''Our  finest  butter  is  obtained  in  early  summer,  when  the  pastures  are 
sendine  forth  their  early,  sweet,  succulent  grasses,  and  we  depend  entirply 
upon  them ;  but  when  these  be^  to  fidl,  almt  mid-summer,  I liegin  to  feed 
wilted  dover  and  a  small  quantity  of  grain,  increasing  as  the  season  advanoes^ 
unless  the  pastures  are  unusually  good.  I  cut  all  my  grass  early,  beglnnii:^ 
by  the  5th  of  June,  and  generaUy  get  a  good  second  crop^  thus  tryhog  to  have 
an  abundance  of  rowen  hay.  When  in  winter  quarten  I  begin  feeding  at 
about  5.30  in  the  morning  with  hay,  a  little  jag  or  wisp  at  a  time,  not  so 
much  but  what  the  cows  will  eat  it  up  dean.  Thai,  aftflr  milking,  the  grain 
— ^firom  three  to  six  quarts,  according  to  the  cow — *wn«^ng  of  two  parts  of 
Indian-meal  and  one  of  shorts  or  bran ;  or  feeding  entirely  on  ordinary  ooh- 
bage  (com  and  cob  ground  together).  After  this,  more  hay,  which  lasts  until 
about  9  A.V.  I  begin  again  at  3  p.m.  with  a  little  hay,  iblloired  by  roots  (man- 
golds) cut  fine,  a  bushel  being  divided  between  three  cows;  tibMQ  more  hiQr 
again,  which  lasts  them  until  about  6.30  pjil 

**  I  maintain  that  if  more  shorts  are  fed  than  are  neoesssxy  to  oountenet 
the  heating  quality  and  condensed  richness  of  the  oomnneal,  it  dsterlorates 
the  butter.  During  last  Mardi  (1879)  I  saw  this  illustrated,  bein^  oalled  apoa 
in  Boston  to  examine  some  butter  from  one  of  the  finest  dairies  m  the  State^ 
and  which  was  troubling  the  dealer  who  sold  it.  He  said  it  was  negatiydy 
good ;  nothing  could  be  said  against  it,  yet  mighty  little  could  be  saM  in  its 
favour.  It  seemed  to  lack  that  fine  nutty  flavour  so  necessary  to  fi^esh  butter 
that  commands  over  40  cents  per  pound.  I  said  at  once,  upon  tasting  it, 
*  Too  much  shorts,  and  not  enough  corn-meal.'  He  answered,  *  Just  wlttt  I 
thought,  but  didn't  dare  to  say  so  until  it  was  confirmed.'  In  less  than  ten 
days  the  butter  from  that  dairy  was  improved." 


Manipulation. — There  are  two  sources  of  supply  for  the 
the  home  herd  and  that  famished  by  the  nei^bouring  farms. 
The  milk  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  is  kept  separated. 
The  morning's  milk  from  the  home  herd  is  poured  from  the 
milk  cans  into  a  large  cooler,  and  is  thence,  after  being  cooled, 
bottled  for  market  as  new  milk.  In  summer  it  is  shipped  at 
7  P.M.  The  cooler  which  receives  this  portion  is  a  large  metal 
cylindrical  vat,  of  the  capacity  of  150  gallons.  Within  this 
is  suspended  a  box  containing  ice,  and  attached  to  a  lever,  so 
that  motion  can  be  communicated  to  it  in  case  the  cooling  is 
desired  to  be  hastened,  or  a  sort  of  propeller  which  keeps  the 
milk  in  movement.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  is  reduced  to 
50^  the  milk  is  drawn  in  successive  portions  into  a  pail,  and 
thence  poured  into  the  bottles,  which,  after  being  corked  secorely, 
are  transferred  in  the  frames  to  the  water  refrigerator,  as  it  maj 
be  called,  where  they  remain  until  shipment. 

The  milk  tank,  with  its  cooler  which  receives  the  milk  from 
the  upper  floor,  is  suspended  at  a  CQnvenient  height  on  the 
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elevator,  and  by  means  of  a  faucet  delivers  the  milk  into  the 
pail  which  is  used  to  fill  the  bottles.  The  bottles  are  handled 
in  wire  frames  which  hold  twenty,  and  these  frames  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  water-refrigerator,  where  they  rest  on  a  wire 
grating,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  machinery, 
thus  conveniently  lowering  the  filled  and  tightly-corked  bottles 
under  the  ice-water,  and  raising  them  again  to  the  surface  for 
handling. 

These  bottles  are  of  the  Cohansey  pattern,  and  are  of  the 
capacity  of  one  quart.  The  cover  is  secured  by  wire  clampi, 
which,  by  compressing  against  an  intervening  rubber,  form  a 
tight  joint.  These  bottles  are  delivered  to  the  customer  each 
morning,  and  at  the  same  time  the  empty  ones  are  returned  to 
the  farm,  where,  after  a  thorough  cleansing,  they  are  again  filled 
for  use. 

The  upper  story  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground  in  the  rear. 
Under  a  shed  is  the  delivery,  each  can  of  milk  being  weighed 
at  the  scales,  and  the  weights  charged  off.  The  cans  are  then 
moved  into  the  delivery  room,  and  the  milk  is  emptied  into 
the  tank  within  the  refrigerator-room,  thence  to  pass  by  a  pipe 
into  the  centrifugal  machine  below,  or  is  poured  into  the  tank 
for  fresh-milk  delivery,  as  described.  The  empty  cans  after 
being  cleansed  over  the  steam  jets  in  the  shed,  are  stored  in 
the  delivery  room  until  again  put  into  requisition. 

The  cans  used  are  of  the  capacity  of  20,  30,  and  40  quarts,  and 
have  large  covers,  which  spring  into  place,  and  strong  handles. 

The  next  room  is  the  wash-room.  The  tanks  are  furnished 
with  cold  water  through  faucets,  and  also  with  steam-pipes, 
through  which  steam  is  admitted  to  the  water  in  the  tanks  to 
warm  it.  Movable  draining  trays,  or  slatted  tables  on  casters^ 
receive  the  bottles  after  the  cleansing  in  the  hot-water  tanks. 
Into  this  room  open  the  stairs  from  the  lower  floor ;  and  other 
doors  lead  to  the  storage  refrigerator,  and  the  churning  refrige- 
rator-room. 

In  the  storage  refrigerator-room  are  kept  the  cream,  the  butter 
awaiting  delivery,  and  the  milk  in  the  tank  which  supplies  the 
centrifugal  machines  below. 

In  the  churning  refrigerator-room  the  cream  is  churned  by 
power  in  a  barrel  churn,  and  the  butter  is  worked  and  pressed 
into  form  for  the  market. 

Passing  into  the  centrifugal  room  on  the  lower  floor,  we  find 
three  centrifugal  machines,  over  each  of  which  is  a  pipe  con- 
necting with  the  milk  tank  in  the  refrigerator  room  over- 
head, and  three  tanks  in  the  floor,  which  receive  the  skim- 
milk  in  cans,  and  where  the  cans  remain  until  shipped.  In 
these  tanks  of  water  a  block  of  ice  is  kept  floating. 
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On  account  of  the  novelty  of  this  system,  it  seems  well  to 
devote  some  space  to  theoretical  and  practical  considerations 
upon  this  method  of  dairying,  and  in  the  proper  place  to  con- 
sider the  advantages  which  are  claimed,  and  such  as  may  be 
admitted  to  belong  to  it.  From  the  nature  of  the  material  in 
use — milk — and  from  the  character  of  the  forces  employed,  it 
must  happen  that  the  observations  of  different  reporters  must  vary 
according  as  there  is  variation  in  the  milk,  in  the  forms  of  the 
machines  in  use,  and  the  speed  at  which  they  move.  This  we  will 
proceed  to  do  before  we  pass  to  the  utilising  of  cream  for  butter. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Observations  —  Centrifugal  Cream 
Raising. — The  value  of  this  process  in  saving  more  of  the  butter 
from  milk  than  the  ordinary  methods  of  setting  milk  has  not 
been  systematically  shown  by  Mr.  Burnett,  although  a  few  ex- 
periments indicate  a  gain,  which  will  be  figured  further  on.  In 
an  excellent  summary  of  European  experiments  by  Dr.  T.  R. 
Englehardt,  he  offers  the  results  of  European  determinations 
between  the  centrifugal  raised  cream,  and  that  obtained  by  the 
ice  and  Holstein  method.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  milk  were 
used  for  each  experiment,  and  the  correctness  of  the  obtained 
results  were  verified  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  butter,  butter- 
milk, and  skim-milk  obtained  in  the  operation.  The  vessels 
for  the  ice  method  held  50  lbs.  of  milk  each,  and  were  filled  to 
the  depth  of  16  inches  ;  time  employed,  34  hours.  The  centri- 
fugal used  was  the  Lefeldt  machine,  running  1040  revolutions  per 
minute,  except  from  August  8  to  September  2,  when  its  motion 
was  irregular,  and  after  this  date  was  reduced  to  950  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  the  higher  speed  31  minutes,  at  the  lower  speed 
36  J  minutes,  were  occupied  in  the  gaining  of  the  cream. 

Pounds  of  Milk  per  One  Pound  of  Butter. 


Date. 


1879— May      

June 

July 

Au;j^ust  1  and  September  2 

September  3  to 

October        

November 

December 

18S0 — January       

February     

3Iarcli 

April 

Average 


Centrifngal. 

Ice,  38  boors. 

Holstein 
Method. 

27-6 

30-0 

30-4 

26-4 

28-3 

28-8 

26-8 

280 

30-5 

28-5 

27-7 

31-7 

26-6 

27-6 

30-9 

24-3 

28-7 

27-9 

24-6 

31-5 

28-4 

24-2 

28-5 

27-4 

25-8 

27-8 

28-0 

26-4 

27-4 

27-8 

27-8 

28-8 

29-5 

29-3 

28-4 

301 

26-5 

28-5 

29-2 
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The  gain  of  the  centrifugal  process  over  these  other  methods 
is  shown  by  the  annexed  table : — 


Date. 


1870— May 

Juno 

July 

August  1  and  September  2 

September  3  to 

October       

November 

December 

1880— January       

February 

March 

April 


Proportional  Resolts  betweeiv— 


Average 


CkiDtrlfngal. 

loe,  38  hours. 

HoMctn 
Method. 

100 

92*8 

90-6 

100 

93-2 

91-2 

100 

85-7 

87-9 

100 

103-2 

901 

100 

96-4 

86-2 

100 

84-7 

870 

100 

78-1 

86-5 

100 

84-9 

88-4 

100 

72-9 

96-9 

100 

96-3 

94*9 

100 

96-4 

94*8 

100 

96-1 

940 

100 

91-7 

90*2 

Neither  these  percentages  nor  the  butter  yield  indicate  a  milk 
of  such  good  quality  as  is  used  in  America,  for  the  best  result 
here  indicated  is,  for  the  year,  26* 5 lbs.  of  milk  to  lib.  of 
butter,  while  under  the  system  of  setting  in  vogue  in  factories 
in  America  it  is  23 '18  lbs.  of  milk  for  1  lb.  of  butter,  thus: — 


Years. 


1871 
1872 
1873 


Number  of 

Factories 

BeportiDg. 


Average 

pounds  of 

MUkto 

1  pound 

of  Butter. 


Extremes. 


G 
4 
6 


23  05 
22-88 
23-5 


22*54  and  2516 
22-3  and  24-26 
22-36  and  24-4 


The  difference  between  the  centrifugal  and  other  methods  in 
our  tables  is  in  favour  of  the  centrifugal  8*7  per  cent,  and  10*9 
per  cent.,  respectively,  or  about  the  same  as  Mr.  Burnett  has 
found,  for  his  few  trials  have  given : — 

Founds  of  milk  to  1  poimd 
of  butter. 

For  the  centrifugal     16  to  20 

For  the  deep-can  setting 17  to  21 

That  is,  on  the  mean  of  these  figures,  each  100  lbs.  of  milk  in 
the  centrifugal  process  yielded  5'55  lbs.  of  butter;  in  the  deep- 
can  process,  5*26  lbs.  of  butter — a  difference  of  0*29  lbs.  in 
favour  of  the  centrifugal,  or  8*1  per  cent. 

In  the  buttermilk  from  100  lbs.  fresh  milk,  in  these  foreign 
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experiments,  were  found  of  fat :  in  that  of  the  centrifugal^  (K)7 ; 
in  that  of  the  ice  method,  0-06  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  in  that  of 
the  Holstein  method  0*07,  thus  indicating  a  churning  quality  in 
the  order  given.     The  skim-milk  analysed  forfat  gay^ 


For  the  oentriftigal 
For  the  ioe  method 
For  the  Holstein  method 


0S5 
0*62 
0*68 


BBrOBBtVit 
0-25  to  0*44 

OMtol-M 

0*40  to  1-08 


Some  interesting  experiments  made  in  Austria  by  J.  A.  Von 
Tschawel  and  Dr.  Engling,  with  an  improved  Lefeldt  machine, 
gave  the  following  results  to  analysis : — 

OOMPOSITIOM. 

80  mmntes  In  OentriftigaL 


Constitnmts. 


Water 
Fat  .. 
Casein 
Albumen 
Sugar 
Ash  .. 


XOk. 


88*11 
412 
2*80 
0*84 
8*85 
0*78 


91*61 
0*87 
2*76 
0*41 
411 
0*72 


70  minutes  in  Gentriftagal. 


Water 
Fat  ..     . 
Casein 
Albumen 
Sugar 
Ash..      . 


88*73 

91*85 

3*82 

0*81 

2*64 

2*02 

0*42 

0*46 

3*66 

4*05 

0*73 

0*71 

An  analysis  made  of  the  milk  and  skim-milk  used  in  Mr* 
Burnett's  centrifugal  in  the  winter  of  1879,  by  Lawrie ,  and 
Terry,  is  as  below,  the  time  in  the  machine  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 


Constituents. 


Water 

Fat       

Casein  and  albumen 

Sugar  

Ash      


Milk. 


85-58 
4*42 
4*41 
4*88 
0*71 


89-08 
0*90 
4-24 
4-44 
0-74 
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Another  analysis,  this  last  by  S.  P.  Sharpies,  October  22, 
1880,  of  the  milk  of  the  preceding  day,  gave : — 


Constituents. 


Water  .. 
Fat 

Casein,  &c. 
Sugar  .. 
Ash      .. 


Milk. 


87-94 
2-23 
4-24 
4-85 
0-74 


Skim-milk. 


90-47 
0-07 
4-03 
4-70 
0-77 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  cream  at  about  this  time,  as  pre- 
pared for  market,  was  determined  by  me  as  1014.  A  sample 
taken  from  the  machine,  ran  purposely  for  a  considerably  longer 
time,  gave  a  specific  gravity  of  962 ;  more  recent  results  give 
even  less,  956*4,  the  cream  being  longer  under  the  influence  of 
the  machine. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  all  the  heavier  impurities  in  milk, 
under  the  influence  of  the  centrifugal  force,  seek  the  circum- 
ference. Here  collects,  after  a  time,  a  slimy  layer,  greenish  in 
colour,  largely  miscible  in  water,  and  extremely  ofiTensive.  The 
microscope  develops  granules,  epithelial  cells,  and  various  con- 
stituents of  dust.  A  sample  analysed  by  Lawrie  and  Terry 
gave : — 

Water       67-38 

Fat 3-25 

Casein,  &c 26*49 

Ash 3-88 

October  21,  1880,  I  was  on  hand  early  in  the  morning,  and 
superintended  an  experiment  with  the  larger  machine.  The 
process  was  carried  on  by  the  man  in  charge  in  the  usual 
course,  except  that  the  machine  was  run  from  7.45  A.M.  to 
8.25  A.M.  before  the  cream  was  commenced  to  be  removed,  a 
rather  longer  time  than  usual,  or  forty  minutes*  The  last  of  die 
skim-milk  was  removed  by  8.42  A.M.,  this  intervening  time 
being  caused  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  skim-milk  after 
the  removal  of  the  cream  by  the  pipe-scoop,  after  each  succes- 
sive withdrawal  of  cream,  in  order  to  bring  the  cream  surface 
over  the  horizontal  diaphragm,  which  has  no  obvious  object  or 
use  as  connected  with  the  theory  or  working.  The  analysis 
of  the  milk,  as  collected  in  a  bottle  from  the  pipe  leading 
into  the  machine  from  the  delivery  tank,  was  found  by  S.  P. 
Sharpies  to  be  : — 
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Specific  gravity        1,033 


Water 
Casein,  &c. 
Sugar 

Fat    ..      .. 
Ash  ..      .. 


87-94 

4-24 

4-85 

2-23 

0-74 

lOO-OO 

This  indicates  a  milk  of  rather  low  quality,  but  it  applies  to 
the  milk  as  brought  in  by  the  farmers  from  stock  fed  probably 
on  corn  stover  and  frosted  pasturage,  and  perhaps  to  be  con- 
sidered as  from  short-horn  and  Ayrshire  grades,  with,  say,  10  per 
cent,  of  Jersey  blood. 

In  forty  minutes  from  starting  the  machine,  an  8-oz.  bottle 
of  cream — taken  for  analysis — ^yielded  the  following  result : — 


Water 
Fat    .. 

o*""  '"J 

_                                                            i 

49-45 

43-14 

3-31 

3-70 

0-40 

..            ..             --                -             ..                                            * 

Casein.  »^^- 

Sugar 
Ash   .. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  ana 

100-00 
lysis  with  others  : — 

Kinds  of  CreAm. 

Water. 

Fat. 

Casein,  &c. 

Sugar. 

Ash. 

Authority. 

Mixed  cream 
Country  cream     . . 
Jersey  cream 

Oeam 

Centrifugal  cream 

59-25 
49-00 
36-40 
74-46 
29-54 

35-00 
42-00 
56-80 
18-18 
67-63 

2-20 
4-20 
3-80 
2-69 
1-17 

305 
3-80 
2-80 
4-08 
1-42 

0-50 
0-60 
0-20 
0-59 
012 

MuUer. 
Perry. 
Do. 
Voelcker. 
IiondoQ  Farmer. 

As  soon  as  the  cream  was  all  removed,  I  took  samples  of 
skim-milk  from  the  layer  just  below  the  cream,  and  from  the 
•outermost  layer.     The  analyses  were  as  below : — 


Constituents. 


Inner  Sample. 


Outer  Sample. 


Water 

Fat       

Casein,  &c 

Sugar  

Ash      

100  00 

Specific  gravity 1,035 


90-44 

90-50 

0-05 

0-10 

4*13 

3-83 

4-60 

4-80 

0-78 

0-77 

100-00 
1,035 
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A  sample  of  buttermilk  analysed : — 

Specific  gravity       1,035 

Water       88*96 

Fat 1-41 

Casein,  &c 4'47 

Sucjar        4*25 

Ash 0-91 

100-00 

These  samples  were  all  tested  for  albumen.  There  was  none 
found  by  Mr.  Sharpies  in  the  ordinary  form  as  precipitated  by 
heat  or  acids  from  the  whey,  but  an  undetermined  amount  of 
lacto-proteins  was  found  to  exist  in  them  all.  We  place,  for 
comparison,  the  specific  gravities  as  obtained  : — 

ITiemilk 1,033 

The  cream        956 

Skim-milk        1,035 

Buttermilk       1,035 

In  order  to  comprehend  these  results  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
the  theory  of  the  force. 

Cream  Disposal. — The  cream  in  the  refrigerator-room  finds 
two  outlets  for  market.  A  portion,  depending  upon  the  demand, 
is  taken  to  the  bottling-room,  and  sealed  in  quart  bottles,  for 
delivery  to  customers  as  fresh  cream.  The  balance  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  chum  in  the  adjoining  refrigerator-room. 

The  cream  after  standing  twenty  hours  is  churned  in  a  barrel 
churn,  moved  by  power,  at  a  temperature  of  60^,  and  the  process 
usually  occupies  about  twenty-five  minutes;  about  12  gallons 
of  cream  at  one  time,  which  yields  about  70  lbs.  of  batter. 
After  the  butter  is  gathered  in  the  churn,  it  is  washed  three  times 
with  pickle,  and  removed  to  the  butter-worker,  where  it  is  freed 
from  buttermilk,  and  salted,  4  ounces  of  salt  being  used  to 
10  lbs.  of  butter. 

The  butter-worker  used  is  the  one  known  as  the  Vermont 
Machine  Company's  butter-worker.  The  roller  compresses  the 
butter  into  a  thin  layer,  and  the  moisture  is  sopped  up  with  a 
moist  sponge  pressed  against  the  butter.  After  being  sufficiently 
worked  in  the  judgment  of  the  operator,  it  is  formed  by  wooden 
pads  into  a  block,  and  removed  to  a  table  preparatory  to  being 
weighed  out  into  half-pound  parcels,  and  pressed  into  shape. 
Much  depends  upon  the  working  ;  to  gain  high-class  batter  this 
process  must  not  be  continued  too  long,  as  the  tendency  is 
to  destroy  the  grain  and  make  the  butter  salvy ;  nor  yet  most  it 
be  shirked.  The  buttermilk  requires  to  be  worked  oat,  and 
only  the  water  of  combination,  so  to  call  it,  left  behind. 

Good  butter  wants  to  appear  dry  when  cut ;  no  water  most  be 
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seen  bedewing  the  surface  cut  by  the  knife,  and  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  best-quality  butters  contain  the  largest  quantity  of 
water.  In  this  respect,  other  things  being  equals  the  quantity  of 
water  shown  by  analysis  grades  the  butter  examined  into  its 
respective  qualities;  but,  unfortunately,  other  things  are  not 
equal,  and  analysis  does  not  represent  the  taste  and  texture  upon 
which  the  quality  depends. 

In  October,  1876,  a  sample  of  Mr.  Burnett's  butter,  made 
from  cream  raised  in  the  ordinary  way,  yielded  to  analysis,  to 
S.  P.  Sharpies  : — 

Per  cent. 

Fat 86-01 

Water       11-15 

Casein,  &c 1*77 

Ash 1-07 

This  butter  was  high-coloured,  hard,  firm,  full-grained,  and 
apparently  dry,  notwithstanding  the  11*15  per  cent,  of  water 
shown  in  the  analysis. 

October  28,  1880,  analysis,  also  by  S.  P.  Sharpies,  the  centri- 
fugal cream  butter  gave,  no  salt  having  been  added : — 

Percent. 

Fat 84-53 

Water       14-27 

Casein,  &c I'll 

Ash 0-09 

This  butter  was  high-coloured,  firm,  rather  soft-grained,  and 
apparently  dry ;  of  excellent  quality,  however,  the  principal 
defect  being  the  lack  of  grain. 

In  November,  1876,  Mr.  Sharpies  analysed  for  me  several 
samples  of  butter  gathered  from  the  dealers. 


Retail  Price 
per  Pound. 

Water. 

Fat. 

Casein,  &c. 

Ash. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Percent 

Percent. 

No.  1 

$0    90 

1115 

86-01 

1-77 

107 

No.  2 

80 

9-44 

87-78 

2-02 

0-76 

No.  3 

75 

9-94 

85-89 

2-68 

1-49 

No.  4 

40 

9-52 

86-95 

1-65 

1-88 

No.  5 

25 

9-88 

87-14 

1-90 

108 

No.  0,  centrifugal,  1880 

•  • 

14-27 

84-53 

1-U 

009 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Jersey  butter  ;  No.  4,  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
Jersey;  No.  5,  sample  of  tub  butter  of  rather  poor  quality. 
This  No.  5  had  drops  of  water  over  its  cut  surfaces,  while  the 
other  butters  appeared  dry.  No.  6,  the  centrifugal  of  recent 
make,  containing  more  water,  less  fat,  less  casein,  and  less  ash 
than  any. 

It  is  evident  that  if  much  water  in  butter  is  no  disadvantage 
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to  the  quality,  and  is  satisfactory  to  the  consumer,  that  that 
dairyman  whose  butler,  other  things  being  equal,  contains  the 
most  water  is  gaining  an  advantage,  and  an  advantage  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

The  butter  is  pressed  by  a  machine  into  blocks,  and  stamped 
ivith  a  monogram  which  marks  the  half-pound  lump  into  two 
portions,  so  that  the  consumer  can,  by  dividing,  have  neatly 
formed  pats  of  a  size  proper  for  the  table  without  injury  to  the 
-appearance  of  the  stamp. 

Wherever  extra  price  is  obtained,  much  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  attractiveness  of  packages,  and  this  plan  has  been 
found  not  only  satisfactory  to  the  consumer,  but  to  remunerate 
as  well  the  slight  extra  expense  which  follows  its  use.  These 
pats,  each  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  wet  linen  and  stowed  into 
tin  boxes  of  slight  depth,  are  thus  sent  to  market. 

System, — The  system  adopted  is  to  make  each  employe  re- 
sponsible for  certain  well-defined  duties.  Upon  entering  the 
dairy-room,  a  framed  placard  is  to  be  seen,  thus : — 

DEERFOOT  FARM,  SOUTHBOROUGH,  MASS. 

Daiby  Department,  October,  1880. 

Basement. — ^Mr.  M ,  responsible  for  machines,  shafting,  tanks.    Also 

entry,  stairs,  &c. 

Milk-room, — A.  O'C ,  responsible  for  tank,  windows,  elevator,  &c. 

Upper-floor  piazza. — C.  R — — ,  responsible  for  cans,  milk  pails,  sinks, 
racks,  windows,  scales,  brass,  &c. 

Refrigerators.—^.  E.  M ,  responsible  for  chum,  shafting,  cream  puh^ 

butter  utensils,  &c. 

J.  E.  M ^  jForemon. 

W.  E.  BURKE, 

Oeneral  Manager. 

This  placard  indicates  what  in  handling  milk  must  never  be 
overlooked,  the  necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness,  and  the  most 
scrupulous  care  exercised  to  prevent  ofTensiveness  in  any  form. 
In  this  respect  Deerfoot  Farm  is  indeed  a  model.  The  amount 
of  water  used  is  enormous.  Hot  steam  is  in  constant  reqnisi* 
tion  for  scalding  almost  every  surface^  and  rubber  wraps  and 
scrubbing  cloths  are  in  use  almost  continually. 

The  men  employed  are  dressed  in  white  overalls,  and  sacks 
and  aprons.  The  tin  is  everywhere  bright ;  wherever  bratt 
appears  it  is  in  full  polish ;  the  air  is  sweet,  and  no  foul  odours 
anywhere ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  within  the  dairy  build- 
ings and  the  cow  stables,  but  everywhere  around  them. 

One  man  is  employed  on  the  machines  in  the  centrifugal 
rooms ;  he  also  cares  for  the  skim-milk.  Another  man  cam 
for  the  bottling,  which  includes  the  washing  of  the  bottles  and 
•other  minor  duties.     A  third  man  has  charge  of  the  batter 
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manufacture.  Over  all  is  the  skilful  and  exact  supervision  of  the 
general  manager,  and  behind  him  the  proprietor. 

A  steam-engine  of  10-horse  power  furnishes  the  force  required 
in  both  the  dairy  and  the  pork  department,  and  this  requires  an 
engineer,  who  is  also  his  own  fireman.  The  large  boiler  fur- 
nishes steam  from  80  to  90  lbs.  pressure,  for  all  wants,  and  the 
surroundings  here  are  all  in  perfect  neatness  and  even  brilliancy. 
By  means  of  shafting  the  power  is  carried  to  the  centrifugal 
machines,  the  chum,  and  the  elevator.  Other  shafts  connect 
with  the  pork-room  to  move  the  machinery  there,  while  still 
other  lines  of  shaft  move  the  pumps  which  elevate  the  water 
used,  the  grindstones,  &c.  From  the  boiler  the  steam  is  carried 
wherever  it  is  wanted  to  be  used  in  cleansing  utensils  or 
surfaces,  for  heating  water,  for  trying  out  lard,  for  cooking 
pigs'  feet,  &c. 

Claims, — The  claims  for  the  centrifugal  process  are : — 

1.  It  will  do  away  with  the  bother  and  expense  of  setting: 
milk  in  pans  for  cream  raising. 

2.  It  will  necessitate  the  use  of  less  capital  in  the  erection  of 
dairy  houses  and  fittings. 

3.  The  cream  can  be  separated  from  the  milk  as  soon  as  with- 
drawn from  the  cow,  and  the  cream  churned  immediately. 

4.  It  opens  up  a  new  business  in  supplying  fresh  cream  to 
consumers,  who  will  not  be  slow  in  discovering  its  merits. 

5.  It  will  admit  of  the  manufacture  of  sweet  skim-milk  cheese, 

6.  It  offers  economy  in  disposing  of  all  the  products  of  milk^ 
fresh  cream,  fresh  skim-milk,  sweet  buttermilk. 

7.  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  cream  from  milk  than 
can  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  process. 

8.  It  admits  of  the  quick  and  ready  disposal  of  surplus  milk 
left  over  on  the  hands  of  milk  contractors,  and  thus  is  of  assist- 
ance in  diminishing  the  waste  inseparable  from  the  handling  of 
milk,  and  bringing  it  before  the  consumer. 

9.  It  purifies  the  milk  completely  by  throwing  out  the  slime 
and  all  extraneous  matter. 

The  claims  which,  from  present  experience  at  Deerfoot  Farm^ 
may  be  reasonably  allowed,  are  : — 

1.  Purity  of  product. 

2.  A  larger  yield  of  butter  than  by  the  ordinary  system. 

3.  A  fresh  skim-milk,  and  hence  in  a  better  condition  ta 
market. 

4.  Diminished  waste  in  the  handling. 

5.  A  quality  of  cream  which  is  unsurpassed  for  table  use. 

6.  It  is  proved,  however,  that  the  cream  gives  better  butter- 
results  after  being  kept  some  time  than  when  churned  fresh,  and 
hence  the  advantage  of  fresh  buttermilk  is  not  realised. 
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7.  A  probable  economy  in  the  fixtures  required  and  in  the 
expense  of  handling. 

It  has  been  observed  in  foreign  experiments  that  the  skim- 
niilk  makes  not  as  good-quality  cheese  as  ordinary  skim-milk. 
This  is  in  part  from  the  absence  of  fat  in  it,  and  in  part  from 
conditions  which  as  yet  seem  obscure. 

Our  Conviction, — It  seems  to  us  that  the  use  of  the  centrifugal 
machine  will  ultimately  revolutionise  the  milk  interest,  although, 
as  yet,  its  use  must  be  deemed  experimental  only.  In  time, 
manufacturers  will  realise  what  the  dairyman  requires  in  a 
machine,  and  inventive  genius  will  seek  its  reward  in  this 
<lirection.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  required  for  a 
farmer's  dairy  centrifugal  are  different  from  those  required  for 
the  factory  where  much  milk  is  handled,  and  where  abundance 
of  power  is  at  hand.  A  machine  at  low  cost,  one  that  can  be 
revolved  at  a  sufficiently  high  speed,  by  such  a  power  as  a  farm 
can  support,  will  tend  to  make  easier  the  care  of  the  milk  and 
enlarge  the  profits.  A  dairy  of  twenty  cows  would  save  enough 
yearly  in  extra  butter  produced  to  pay  for  a  machine. 

In  our  opinion,  the  farm  machine  must  belong  to  the  self-de- 
livcry  class,  be  one  in  which  the  milk  can  be  passed  in  a  steady 
stream,  and  which  will  separate  the  milk  into  cream  in  one  pail 
and  skim-milk  in  another.  It  must  be  simple  in  construction 
and  efficient  in  action.  The  time  occupied,  if  not  unreasonably 
long,  is  of  little  consequence  as  compared  to  the  economy  of 
construction  and  running,  and  to  efficiency. 

The  dairy  machine  may  be  larger  and  more  complicated,  if 
necessary  to  secure  greater  efficiency,  and  may  be  intermittent 
or  permanent  in  delivery,  as  may  be  found  most  desirable. 

The  use  of  centrifugal  machines  for  cream-raising  will  also, 
ill  our  opinion,  call  attention  to  the  differences  between  milks, 
and  will  thus  tend  toward  an  increased  attention  to  securing 
uniformity  of  milk  by  the  use  of  milk  from  distinct  breeds  of 
cows.  From  a  theoretical  and  experimental  position  it  may  be 
prophesied  with  considerable  certainty  that  the  best  results  will 
occur  where  large  globuled  milks  are  used,  and  where  the  feed 
is  of  a  nutritious  and  succulent  character. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  centrifugal  machine  may  find  use 
in  the  cheese  factory  in  the  manufacture  of  rich  cheeses,  and  it 
is  likely  that  at  a  less  speed  than  for  cream  raising  it  may  be 
used  to  drain  the  whey  from  curd.  It  can  certainly  find  profit- 
nble  use  in  city  supply.  Milk  unsold  can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  separated  into  cream  for  the  making  of  butter,  and  thus 
souring  and  other  waste  prevented. 

Further  experimentation  is,  however,  required  in  order  that 
the  possibilities  of  profit  to  be  acquired  through  the  use  of  this 
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force  may  be  demonstrated.  What  is  its  cleansing  power  on 
the  milk?  What  the  effect  of  working  upon  milk  rendered 
more  dense  by  the  addition  of  sugar  or  salt  ?  What  is  its  effect 
on  the  fats,  as  influencing  butter-making  and  butter-keeping? 
What  change,  if  any,  does  it  produce  on  the  skim-milk  ?  Can 
this  force  be  used  in  cheese-making  for  the  separation  of  the 
curd  as  coagulated  ?  Can  adulteration  be  detected  by  its  aid  ? 
And  so  we  might  continue ;  but  until  experiments  are  carefully 
made,  such  conjecturing  must  belong  to  the]  region  of  fancy 
rather  than  to  that  of  reality. 


XXVI. — On  Wheat  Mildew.  By  William  Carruthers,  F.R.S., 

Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Society. 

The  minute  fungi  which  live  on  other  plants  and  produce 
blights  or  diseases,  have  received  special  attention  in  recent 
years,  because  of  the  serious  losses  which  they  bring  with  them, 
and  because  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  the  economy  of  vegetable 
life  which  their  study  has  disclosed. 

The  hop,  the  vine,  the  potato,  and  the  different  cereal  crops 
are  equally  liable  to  great  injury,  and  sometimes  to  destruc- 
tion, from  the  attacks  of  these  parasitic  plants.  And  none  is 
more  wide-spreading  in  its  attack,  and  more  serious  in  its 
action,  than  the  mildew  which  attacks  the  wheat-crop  in 
summer  or  autumn. 

The  desire  to  discover  some  means  of  preventing  or  alle- 
viating the  malady  caused  by  mildew,  has  led  to  the  frequent 
careful  study  of  this  plant.  In  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal 
(pp.  11  and  220),  Professor  Henslow,  in  a  paper  on  the  diseases 
of  wheat,  gave  a  careful  description  of  the  mildew,  and  reasons 
for  believing  that  rust  and  mildew  were  produced  by  the  same 
fungus.  He  also  investigated  the  prevalent  notion  that  the 
barberry  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  mildew,  and 
recommended  that  experiments  should  be  instituted  with  the 
view  of  testing  the  matter.  He  was  not  himself  prepared  to 
accept  the  opinion,  though  he  records  a  case  which  he  found  it 
hard  by  any  other  explanation  to  understand.  A  farmer  in 
Oxfordshire  had  a  field  which,  when  sown  with  wheat,  was  gene- 
rally infected  at  one  portion  with  mildew.  This  part  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  an  old  hedge,  in  which  there 
were  several  barberry  bushes.  The  blight  did  not  extend 
farther  than  twenty  yards  from  the  hedge,  and  it  was  most 
abundant  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  each  of  the  some- 
what widely  separated  bushes.     The  farmer  had  all  the  barberry 
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cut  out  of  the  hedg^e.  He  took  one  of  the  largest  bnihes  and 
placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Before  reaping  he  found 
the  straw,  for  some  yards  round  the  bush,  injured  by  mildew, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  side  of  the  field  nigh  to 
the  hedge. 

A  later  volume  of  the  Journal  contains  an  able  and  lucid 
exposition  of  the  parasitic  fungi  of  the  British  farm,  which  had 
been  delivered  as  a  popular  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney, 
and  among  them  is  included  the  mildew  fungus. 

Until  the  investigations  of  Tulasne  and  De  Bary,  nothing  was 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mildew,  beyond  what  was  con- 
tained in  these  papers. 

The  belief  held  by  Hcnslow,  that  rust  and  mildew  were  pro- 
duced by  the  same  fungus,  was  demonstrated  to  be  the  case  by 
Tulasne,  who  proved  that  the  rust  was  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
life-history  of  the  plant  which  afterwards  produced  the  mildew. 

The  relation  between  the  barberry  and  the  mildew  was 
established  still  later  by  De  Bary,  who  discovered  that  the 
cluster-cup  or  j^cidium  on  the  leaf  of  the  barberry  was  a  still 
earlier  state  of  the  mildew  than  the  rust 

That  a  plant  might  spend  some  stages  of  its  life  in  conditions 
and  under  a  form  different  from  its  perfect  state,  was  in  harmony 
with  obvious  facts  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  development  of 
the  grub  living  in  the  earth  or  swimming  in  the  water,  into  a  fly 
or  beetle  inhabiting  the  air,  made  one  familiar  with  great  changes 
in  the  life-history  of  an  organic  being.  The  perfect  state  was 
easily  determined,  because  only  in  that  state  had  the  animal  the 
power  of  producing  eggs,  and  so  providing  for  the  continaanoe 
of  its  kind.  But  in  these  parasitic  fungi,  each  stage  ended  in 
the  production  of  spores,  that  is,  of  bodies  equivalent  in  function 
to  the  seeds  of  flowering  plants  or  the  eggps  of  animals,  and 
capable  of  developing  fresh  individuals. 

The  structure  of  the  fungus  in  the  different  stages  of  its  exis- 
tence, as  the  j^cidium  on  the  barberry,  and  the  rust  or  mildew  on 
the  wheat,  was  so  very  different,  that  botanists  could  not  enter- 
tain the  notion  that  any  organic  relation  existed  between  them, 
and  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  these  parasitic  plants, 
were  most  decided  in  their  views  as  to  the  absurdity  of  enter^ 
taining  such  a  notion.  Especially  did  it  appear  improbable 
that  the  plant  grown  from  a  spore  should  have  no  resemblance 
to  the  parent  producing  the  spore,  but  that  instead  it  should 
belong  to  a  group  which  the  scientific  student  had  widely  sraa- 
rated  from  the  parent.  Within  the  last  ten  years  our  first 
authority  in  England  wrote :  "  There  has  been  a  very  unjust 
charge  brought  against  u^cidium  berberidiSy  a  beautiful  species, 
which   attacks   the  leaves,   flowers,   and   young    fruit  of  the- 
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barberry,  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  mildew  in  wheat.  Great, 
however,  as  are  the  changes  which  fungi  undergo  occasionally  in 
passing  from  one  condition  to  another,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  imagining  that  the  .^Icidium  is  a  transitorial  state  of 
wheat-mildew.  It  has  its  own  mode  of  propag.ition,  and  passes 
through  nearly  the  same  phases  of  vegetation  as  the  mildew, 
without  affording  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  plant.  The 
whole  story  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  ^cidium  being 
common  on  the  barberry  in  hedges  surrounding  wheat-fields; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  report  is  true,  that  wheat  has 
been  especially  mildewed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  j^cidium. 
The  peculiar  situation  may,  however,  be  equally  favourable  to 
either  parasite ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  mildew  is  pecu- 
liarly prevalent  in  districts  where  the  barberry  is  unknown 
except  as  a  garden  plant." 

The  careful  investigations  and  experiments  of  De  Bary, 
corroborated  by  the  subsequent  discovery  by  other  botanists  of 
similar  phenomena  in  the  life-history  of  other  fungi  than 
mildew  of  wheat,  have,  however,  determined  beyond  all  question 
that  the  j^cidium  of  the  barberry,  the  rust  and  the  mildew  of 
wheat,  are  only  stages  in  the  life  of  the  same  plant,  though  each 
stage  presents  the  phenomena  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider characteristic  of  a  perfect  plant  by  producing  innumerable 
spores  or  seeds  capable  of  giving  rise  to  new  individuals.  De 
Barv  has  indeed  produced  each  stage  of  the  plant  from  the  spores 
produced  by  the  previous  stage. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  history  of  the  fungus  through  its  different 
forms  of  life. 

The  first  stages  in  its  life,  after  the  rest  of  the  winter,  is  that 
which  it  passes  on  the  barberry.  In  the  spring  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  may  sometimes  be  found 
with  swollen  yellowish  spots,  which  in 
a  short  time  burst  through   the  skin,  _-  ^^    _ 

and  form    little    bordered    cups    filled  *        •'' 

with  a  reddish  powder.  Under  this 
form  the  plant  is  known  as  ^cidium 
berberidis.  The  genus  j^cidium  was, 
till  recently,  believed  to  contain  a 
clearly  limited  and  natural  group  of 
species,  of  which  nearly  forty  were 
found  in  Britain  on  the  leaves  or 
stems  of  the  barberry,  gooseberry, 
buttercup,  anemone,  spurge,  nettle,  &c. 

That  on  the  barberry  occurs  chiefly  on  the  leaves,  but  some- 
times attacks  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  fruit.  It  may  be  detected 
in  May  or  June  as  a  bright  red  spot  on  the  under  tide  of  the 
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leaf,  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found  to  be  a  little  cap 
full  of  free,  round,  and  very  minute  bodies.  A  atill  more  minute 
examination  of  the  leaf  will  show  that  the  fnngas  has  another 
form  of  fructification  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  where  one 
may  detect  some  scarcely  perceptible  pustules,  tbroagh  the  central 

Fig.  2  —Section  of  a  Portion  of  a  Barberry  Leaf  attacked  bj/'&e 
Vadium  shomng  the  tteo  hnda  of  Fruettjicatum 


pore  of  which  protrude  a  small  bunch  of  minute  hairs.  la 
section  and  under  the  microscope  these  pustules  are  seen  to  he 
the  openings  of  small  flask-shaped  bodies  filled  with  the  delicate 
needle-like  hairs  which  protrude  themselves  through  the  opening. 
Towards  the  base  of  the  flask  may  be  detected  numeroui  vtaj 
minute  round  bodies,  the  function  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  ascertained.  The  larger  cups  opening  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  leaf  are  found  to  be  equally  well  defined,  and  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  distinct  covering.  At  first  appearing  as  little  spores,  they 
increase  in  size  until  they  burst  through  the  skin,  and  the  apex 
breaks  in  a  more  or  less  regular  manner,  forming  a  margin  to 
the  cup,  which  is  filled  with  minute  round  bodies  of  a  reddish 
colour.  These  are  the  spores  from  which  the  next  stage  oC  the 
plant  is  developed. 

Both  forms  of  fructification  grow  on  very  delicate  fungal 
threads,  called  mycelium,  which  penetrate  the  leaf  in  ereir 
direction,  and  withdraw  from  it  the  food  required  for  the  life 
and  growth  of  the  parasite. 

The  quantity  of  spores  produced  in  the  cups  on  a  single  baf 
berry  leaf  is  enormous.  It  is  impossible  to  realise  the  myriad* 
of  fungal  spores  which  arb  floating  in  the  atmosphere  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  ready,  whenever  the  fitting  physical 
conditions  are  present,  to  germinate.  No  place  is  free  from 
their  presence.     They  are  so  minute  that  we  see  them  only  at 
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motes  dancing  in  the  sunbeam.  But  though  so  minute,  they 
are  mighty  agents  for  good  or  for  evil,  because  of  their  extraor- 
dinary quantity. 

The  spores  of  fungi  are  limited,  to  some  extent,  in  their 
operations,  by  the  fact  that  each  spore  can  germinate  only  on 
the  species  of  plant  that  is  proper  to  it.  If  the  seed  of  a  flower- 
ing plant  be  supplied  with  suitable  heat,  moisture,  and  air,  it 
tvill  germinate  in  any  soil,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  life  or  other- 
wise, in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  soiL  But  happily 
the  spores  of  these  fungi  must  not  only  have  the  necessary 
physical  conditions  required  by  the  seed,  but  they  will  fail  in 
establishing  themselves  unless  they  further  find  these  conditions 
associated  with  that  particular  species  of  plant  with  which  their 
life-history  is  associated.  Were  it  not  so,  the  spores  produced 
in  a  single  season  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  clothe  every 
inch  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  dense  mould. 

The  red  spores  of  the  barberry  fungus  will  produce  a  myce- 
lium only  when  they  germinate  on  the  leaf  or  stem  of  wheat,  or 
of  some  other  grass.  And  they  can  germinate  there  only  when 
they  can  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture. 

It  is  a  very  general  notion  that  mildew  and  other  blights  are 
"  in  the  air,"  or  are  produced  by  fogs  or  mists.  To  some  extent 
these  notions  are  true.  The  farmer  has  observed  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  spores,  and 
without  being  aware  how  they  quickened  into  life  the  every- 

credit  of  being  the  efficient 
producers  of  the  blight.  But 
just  as  dry  grain  remains  for 
any  length  of  time  in  the  bam 
without  germinating,  so  the 
spores  of  the  potato-fungus 
rest  on  the  potato,  or  those  of 
the  barberry- fungus  on  the 
wheat,  without  germination, 
if  there  be  no  free  moisture 
accessible"  to  them.  A  slight 
reduction  of  temperature,  when  the  warm  air  of  summer  or 
autumn  is  saturated  with  moisture  after  rain,  liberates  some 
of  the  aqueous  vapour  which  had  formed  an  invisible  ingredient 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  mist  is  produced.  This  mist  sup^lie* 
the  spore  with  the  moisture  it  needs,  and  germination  begins ; 
a  small  tube  is  pushed  out,  and,  finding  its  way  to  one  of  the 
minute  openings  or  stomates  of  the  leaf,  it  passes  throogli  into 
the  tissues,  where,  finding  suitable  food,  it  rapidly  grows.     Id 
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a  week  or  ten  days  one  can  detect  the  presence  of  the  ftmgus  m 
the  wheat  by  linear  reddish  swellings  on  the  leaf  and  stem. 
When  ripe,  the  skin  bursts,  and  innumerable  oval  red  spores 
are  exposed  and  dispersed. 

When  the  suitable  conditions  are  present,  these  spores  germi- 
nate on  wheat  or  on  other  grasses,  the  growing  tubes  pan 
through  the  stomates,  produce  mycelium  in  the  cellular  tissues 
of  the  leaf,  and  in  a  week,  more  or  less,  a  new  crop  of  spores 
bursts  the  skin  of  the  plant,  and  is  scattered  in  the  air.  Several 
generations  of  this  form  of  the  fungus  may  be  produced  ia  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  In  the  older  patches,  and  from  the  same 
mycelium,  another  kind  of  fruit  is  produced,  at  first  among  the 
red  spores  of  the  rust,  and  then  entirely  by  itself,  when  the 
production  of  the  rust-spores  ceases.     These  are  the  spores  of 

Fig.  4. — A  Oerminating  Spore  of  Bust  fourteen  hours  after  it  was  sked. 


the  mildew.  In  the  drawing  of  the  rust-spores  (Fig.  3,  p.  449) 
one  of  these  spores  may  be  observed.  These  new  spores  are 
oblong,  and  taper  towards  each  end.  They  are  composed  of 
two  cells,  the  division  being  across  the  middle  of  the  spore. 

As  in  the  rust,  the  delicate  threads  or  mycelium  of  the  mildew 
penetrate  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf  or  stem  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  spores  are  produced  under  the  skin.  They  form 
long  narrow  swellings  of  a  brownish  colour.  When  the  swell- 
ings burst  the  skin,  a  mass  of  dark  spores  fills  the  opening.  If 
the  disease  is  very  bad,  the  plant  is  so  completely  covered  with 
the  dark  spores  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
scorched. 

The  active  life  of  the  fungus  closes  with  the  production  of 
the  mildew-spores.  These  spores  do  not  germinate  and  propai- 
gate  the  mildew  in  other  wheat-plants.  This  is  done  only  by 
the  spores  of  the  rust.     The  mildew  spores  remain  on  the  leaves 
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and  straw  throughout  the  winter,  and  show  no  signs  of  life  till 
the  spring,  when,  under  favourable  conditions,  they  begin  to 
germinate.     Each  of  the  two  cells  of  which  the  spore  is  com- 

Fig.  5. — Section  tltroiigh  part  of  the  Straw  of  Wheat,  shoning  the  Btpe 
Spores  of  the  Mildew. 


posed  sends  out  a  short  filament,  that  terminates  in  three  or 
four  branches  The  tips  of  these  branches  swell,  and  another 
kind  of  spore  is  produced,  after  which  the  filament  dies.  These 
minute  and  delicate  spores  develop  a  mycelium  only  when  they 
germinate  on  the  leaf  of  the  barberry.  The  germinating  fila- 
ment does  not  seek  admission  to  the  leaf  through  a  stomate,  but 
it  has  the  power,  like  the  spores  of  the  fungus  which  causes  the 
potato  disease,  of  penetrating  the  skin  where  it  germinates,  and 
passing  directly  into  the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  There  it  rapidly 
grows,  and  in  a  short  time  produces  the  two  kinds  of  fructifica- 
tion which  have  been  already  described. 

This  remarkable  narrative  of  the  year's  life  of  this  parasitic 
plant  was  foreshadowed,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  by  Professor 
Henslow  in  a  paper  printed  in  this  Journal  forty  years  ago. 

The  injury  done  to  the  wheat  by  the  rust  and  mildew  arises 
from  the  fungus  appropriating  to  its  own  use  the  elaborated 
juices  of  the  wheat.  Fungi  are  plants  without  the  green 
colouring  matter,  or  cblorophyl,  which  exists  in  other  plants, 
and  they  are  consequently  unable  to  separate  the  carbon  from 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  air,  that  is,  to  manufacture  plant- 
food  from  the  raw  materials  on  which  plants  live.  They 
therefore  depend  on  the  already  prepared  food  of  the  plants  on 
which  they  are  parasitic.  The  fungus  in  its  rust-stage  takes 
possession  of  the  growing  plant,  and  weakens  it  so  far  as  it 
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rig.  ^.— Spore  of  the 
Mildew  of  Wheat  ger- 
minating and  produc- 
ing Spores  at  the  Tip 
of  one  of  the  Branches. 


appropriates  the  material  which  was  intended  to  build  up  the 
growing  wheat     But  as  the  wheat  at  the  time  of  the  attack  is 

very  active  in  assimilating  food,  the 
rust  rarely  injures  to  any  serious  extent 
the  crop,  unless  in  an  exceptionally 
wet  season,  when  the  abundance  of 
moisture  secures  the  germination  of  suc- 
cessive crops  of  spores.  A  few  bright 
sunny  days  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
fungus,  and  vigorous  plants  overcome 
the  attack  without  any  real  injury. 

When,  however,  the  mildew  appears 
at  a  later  stage  in  the  life  of  the  wheat, 
the  conditions  are  entirely  changed. 
The  period  of  active  assimilation  of 
food  is  past.  The  plant  has  laid  up 
stores  of  food  in  various  parts  of  its 
structure,  and  the  processes  of  flowering 
and  fruiting,  which  use  up  these  stores, 
are  proceeding.  The  altered  starch  is 
being  conveyed  from  the  cells,  where 
it  was  temporarily  located,  to  its  final 
destination  in  the  seed.  The  fungus 
arrests  it  in  its  progress,  and  converts 
it  to  its  own  use.  The  wheat  is  not 
able  to  cope  with  the  parasite  as  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  its  life  when  the 
fungus  was  present  as  rust.  It  cannot 
start  again  the  process  of  assimilating 
food,  and  consequently  the  seed  is 
more  or  less  imperfectly  filled,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  at  which  the 
fungus  attacks  the  plant,  and  the  extent  of  the  attack. 

The  story  of  the  fungus  suggests  important  considerations  to 
the  farmer.  First,  it  is  certain  that  the  brown  spores  of  the 
mildew  which  remain  attached  to  the  straw  after  harvest,  aie 
the  means  by  which  the  fungus  retains  its  vitality  through  the 
winter.  Converting  the  straw  into  manure  does  not  destroy 
the  spores^  but  rather  provides  in  the  spring  the  conditions 
fitted  for  their  germination.  It  may  be  recommending  a  serions 
destruction  of  property  to  suggest  the  burning  of. mildewed 
straw,  but  fire  is  the  only  agent  that  will  efiectually  destroy  the 
spores. 

Then  it  should  be  noted  that  even  the  brown  winter  spore 
produced  by  the  mildew  will  be  harmless,  unless  the  spores 
^ormed  at  the  tips  of  its  branches  in  the  spring  rest  on  the  leaf 
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Fig.  l.—The  Spore  pro- 
dueed  in  the  Spriiig 
from  Ihe  JSildew  germt- 
naiing  on  the  surface  of 
the  Barberry  Leaf  and 
penetrating  the  ^n. 


of  t^e  barberry.     The  farmer  should  not  permit  the  barberry 
to  have  a  place  in  his  hedges,  or  in  plantations  on  bis  farm. 

Further,  that  while  rust  may  in  itself 
be  injurious  to  the  crop,  it  is  more 
dangerous  as  the  earlier  sta|;e  of  the 
mildew,  and  as  the  producer  of  crop 
after  crop  of  spores  which  produce 
mildew.  The  only  check  to  the  rust 
is  a  bright  sun  and  a  warm  dry  atmos- 
phere. 

From  the  history  of  the  fungus,  it  is 
manifest  that  at  no  stage  is  it  under  our 
control ;  and  though  we  can  take  steps 
which  may  prevent  at  different  stages 
the  unnecessary  increase  of  the  spores, 
we  must  be  baffled  in  any  attempt  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  disease, 
whether  in  the  rust  or  the  mildew  stage,  "^ 

I  have  never  observed  any  variety  of  wheat  that  has  escaped 
mildew  at  a  time  and  in  a  district  where  mildew  was  prevalent. 
Sometimes  one  field  may  suffer  less  than  another  in  the  same 
district,  and  at  the  harvest  may  yield  a  heavier  and  better-filled 
^ain,  but  this  I  have  found  to  result  from  the  time  at  which 
the  field  was  attacked  by  the  disease.  Some  of  the  prepared 
food  of  the  plant  may  have  been  stored  in  the  seed  before  the 
parasitic  robber  interfered  with  its  transmission.  An  early 
field  may  consequently  suffer  less.  But  when  the  atmospheric 
conditions  have  been  present  for  the  germination  of  the  spores,  I 
have  failed  to  detect  any  difference  in  liability  to  blight,  arising 
either  from  the  variety  of  the  wheat,  or  from  the  method  of 
cultivation. 


KXyil.^A  Poultry  Farm  in  Huniingdonshire. 
S.  B.  L.  Drl'OK,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister. 


By 


The  following  account  of  a  poultry  farm  forms  a  part  of  the 
report  on  Huntingdonshire,  which,  as  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, I  wrote  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
With  the  except  ion  of  the  last  part  it  is  reproduced  here  as  it 
was  originally  written. 

The  farmers  in  Huntingdonshire  have  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  bad  times  *  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and  among  other  attempts 

•  Huntingiionsliiro  felt  the  ileprc^Bio:>  in  Agrionltnra  nxire  E67eidy,  in  mj 
Jud^eut.  (hao  any  othec  of  ih:  lilletn  counties  nbich  comprised  mv  distdot. — 
S.  B.  L.  U.  ■  r-         -* 
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that  have  been  made,  one  of  them  has  tried  poultiy  farming  on 
a  somewhat  large  scale.     The  farmer  who  has  tried  this  lives  at 
Kimbolton,  and  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago  he  farmed  a  good-uied 
farm  of  between  500  and  600  acres;  but  finding  things  were 
going  badly,  he  gave  up  the  larger  farm  and  retained  one  o( 
about  100  acres  only,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  he  is  trying 
poultry  farming.     The  soil  of  the  farm  is  a  tolerably  sti£f  day* 
and  most  of  it  is  already,  or  will  very  soon  be,  drained.     It  is 
farmed  pretty  much  on  the  four-course  system,  and  the  poultry 
is  the  chief  live-stock  kept  upon  it 

The  farmer  had  kept  poultry  in  some  numbers  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  whilst  he  held  his  larger  occupation,  but  he 
had  not  kept  a  separate  and  distinct  account  relating  to  them 
till  the  year  1880,  and  since  he  had  given  up  that  occupation. 
He  stated  that  he  was  trying  the  system  because  of  the  very 
large  importations  of  poultry  and  eggs  into  this  country,  and 
because  he  thought  that  poultry,  if  properly  attended  to  and 
treated  in  a  business-like  way,  would  pay.     He  kept  fowls  only^ 
not  ducks,  geese,  or  turkeys.     He  had  tried  various  breeds  of 
fowls,  but   preferred  the  light  Bramahs  to  all  others,  because 
from  experience  he  had  found  that  breed  to  be  the  hardiest 
and  most  prolific.     His  stock  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (October 
1881)  consisted  of  about  1800  head,  which  in  the  winter  would 
be  reduced  by  some  300  or  400,  so  that  at  that  period  of  the 
year  he  would  have  about  1400  or  1500.    He  keeps  no  old  stocky 
but  sells  all  his  birds  before  or  when  they  are  two  years  old. 
He  is  careful  to  have  fresh  blood  in  his  stock  every  year,  and 
for  that  purpose  periodically  introduces  three  or  four  male  birds 
of  some  other  strain  than  his  own  of  the  light  Bramah  breed* 
His  stock  has  always  been  healthy,  and  absolutely  free  from  any 
epidemic  during  the  six  years  that  he  has  kept  it,  and  though 
he  has  occasionally  lost  a  few  birds,  his  losses  from  disease  have 
been  very  trifling.     He  keeps  the  poultry  partly  in  yards  at  the 
farm-homestead,  and  partly  in  the  fields,     xhere  are  nine  yards 
at  the  homestead  of  difierent  sizes,  for  convenience  take,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  wire  netting ;  and  attached  to  or 
near  them  are  houses  for  the  fowls,  such  houses  being  parts  of 
the  farm-buildings  adapted  for  that  purpose.     The  fowls  in  the 
fields  are  divided  into  difierent  lots,  each  lot  containing  about 
150  birds,  and  having  a  separate  fowl-house ;  these  houses  are 
about  IG  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high  up  to  the 
eaves  of  the  roof,  and  contain  from  750  to  800  cubic  feet  each, 
or  rather  more  than  5  cubic  feet  to  a  bird.     They  are  built  of 
wood,  and  are  moved  from  one  part  of  a  field  to  another  very 
easily  by  one  horse.     The  field-houses,  when  I  saw  them,  were 
on  a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  laid  down  to  grass  about  two 
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or  three  years  ago ;  and  just  previously  they  had  been  on  some 
young  seeds  sown  in  a  barley  crop  which  had  not  long  been 
harvested.  As  soon  as  the  ground  near  the  house  has  become 
much  trodden,  the  house  is  removed  to  some  other  spot  These 
removals  take  place  about  every  fortnight.  The  yards  at  the 
homestead  are  changed  once  a  year,  and  the  ground  which  has- 
been  used  as  a  yard  is  left  for  a  year  without  any  fowls  being 
put  upon  it,  in  order  that  it  may  become  sweet,  and  freed  from 
the  taint  of  the  birds.  All  the  houses  are  scrupulously  clean, 
and  are  constantly  lime-washed.  The  birds,  except  the  young 
chicken,  are  fed  three  times  a  day ;  in  the  morning  with  soft 
food,  consisting  of  boiled  potatoes,  mangolds,  carrots,  or  parsnips^ 
mixed  with  barley-flour,  which  mixture  is  given  warm  in  the 
winter ;  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  fed  with  inferior 
corn  ;  and  at  night  with  a  full  feed  of  sound  maize — ^the  best 
description  of  that  corn  only  being  used,  and  it  is  given  to  the 
fowls  whole,  and  not  split.  No  particular  quantity  of  food  is 
given  at  either  meal,  but  notice  is  taken  whether  any  of  that 
which  is  given  is  not  picked  up,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  less  is- 
given.  Occasionally  the  fowls  have  green  food,  and  in  the 
winter,  meat.  The  meat  is  boiled  horseflesh  or  beef,  and  care 
is  taken  that  the  meat  is  that  of  a  sound  animal,  and  of  an 
animal  that  has  been  killed,  and  not  of  one  that  has  died  a 
natural  death.  The  chicken  are  fed  as  often  as  six  times  a 
day,  with  all  sorts  of  food,  and  are  most  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  man  in  charge  and  his  boy,  who  are  the  only  labourers 
employed  for  the  poultry.  The  manure  made  by  the  fowls  is 
used  on  the  farm  as  a  top-dressing  for  corn,  and  is  mixed  with, 
malt-dust  or  kiln-dust,  which  is  spread  over  the  floors  of  the 
houses,  and  absorbs  the  manure  when  it  is  dropped.  In  this  way 
the  houses  are  more  effectively  cleaned  out,  and  the  manure  so 
mixed  is  found  to  be  very  efficacious.  The  poultry  and  e^gs 
are  for  the  most  part  sold  for  consumption  in  London,  but 
occasionally  a  few  of  each  are  sold  locally.  The  following  i»- 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  from  and  expenditure  upon  the  poultry 
for  the  year  1880  : — 


RECEIPTS. 


£  9.  d. 

For  Eggs  and   Poultry  \  ^33  ,„  j^ 
soul  in  Loudon     . .       ) 

,,    to  House IG  1  0 

„      „  Dowdcn        ..      ..  2  10  0 

.,      „  Others 9  10  0 

.,    Manure      27  0  0 

„    Featliers 3  0  0 


£491  11  10 


EXPENDITURE. 

£    8.  d. 

Paid  for  Food 330    0  0- 

„      J,   Labour       ..      ..  55    0  0* 

»      .,    Eggs 10    0  0 

„      „   Rent 38    0  0 

Depreciation  and  Renewal  18  10  0- 

Interest 15    0  0 

Balance  (Profit)      ..      ..  25    1  10 

£491  11  10- 
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The  capital  employed  in  the  poultry  farm  was  taken  at  300L| 
and  was  considered  as  being  the  same  at  the  b^pmning^  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  that  amount 
is  allowed  in  the  foregoing  account ;  there  was,  howereri  in 
fact,  rather  a  larger  head  of  poultry  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  actual  numbers  being — 

On  January  1st,  1880       1438 

On  January  1st,  1881       1482 

but  the  difference  in  number  was  not  sufficient  to  make  any 
material  difference  in  the  value.  Of  the  300Z.  capital,  200f. 
was  taken  as  the  value  of  the  poultry,  and  lOOZ.  as  tne  value  of 
the  fowl-houses  and  other  dead-stock ;  but  the  former  sum 
seemed  to  be  very  inadequate,  and,  upon  consideration,  the 
farmer  added  this  note  to  the  above  account :  **  I  have  charged 
5  per  cent,  interest  on  300/.,  viz.  200Z.  for  poultry,  and  100/.  for 
houses,  though  I  consider  my  fowls,  being  pure  light  Bramahs  of 
noted  strains,  are  worth  400/."  If  then  we  take  the  whole 
capital  in  the  concern  at  400/.  (the  mean  between  the  capital  of 
300/.  on  which  interest  is  calculated  in  the  above  account,  and 
500/.,  the  amount  at  which,  upon  further  consideration,  the 
farmer  estimated  it),  which  would,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
fairly  represent  the  actual  capital  invested  in  the  concern,  we 
find  that  a  return  of  some  40/.,  or  10  per  cent.,  was  made ;  the 
40/.  being  divided  in  the  account  into  15/.  for  interest,  and  2ht 
for  profit ;  but  if  we  take  the  capital  at  400/.,  and  allow  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  on  that  sum,  we  have  only  20/.,  or  5  per  cent.,  left 
for  profit. 

This  farm  seems  to  be  a  fair  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
poultry  farming,  for  there  are  no  special  or  adventitious  circnn^ 
stances  as  regards  soil,  position,  or  otherwise,  connected  with  it, 
but  the  farmer  thoroughly  understands  the  business ;  he  is 
learned  in  poultry,  and  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  them.  He 
is  not  only  fond  of  poultry,  but  of  other  animals,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  keeps  a  large  number  of  bees  on  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  and  scientific  principles,  from  which  he  endea- 
vours to  make  a  profit.  I  cannot,  however,  state  whether  his 
boe-keeping  has  been  profitable,  for  he  has  only  kept  them  in 
large  numbers  during  the  past  year,  and  has  not  kept  separate 
accounts  for  them.  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  poultry-  and 
bee-farmer  does  not  depend  upon  his  poultry  and  bees  and  his 
small  farm  alone  for  a  livelihood.  In  reply  to  my  question 
whether  he  thought  that  poultry-farming  on  a  very  large  scale 
ivould  pay,  he  said  he  thought  not ;  but  that  the  best  and  most 
ptiying  way  to  keep  poultry  was  for  the  cottagers  to  keep  a 
few  each  for  the  farmers, — the  cottagers'  wives  being  paid  so 
much  per  head  for  every  chicken  reared. 


Rec(mmendatiom  of  the  Boyal  Commim^  fiOf 


Before  sending  the  foreeoing  detcriptUm  to  the  Sodetj*  for 
publication  in  its  <  Journal/  I  wrote  to  me  fiumer  whose  pomtrf 
farm  I  have  described  to  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  his  balance- 
sheet  for  the  year  1881,  in  order  that  the  description  might  be 
brought  down  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible,  ui  reply  to  my 
letter  the  farmer  wrote  as  follows  :— 

*'  I  have  been  trying  to  get  out  a  balance-sheet  of  my  poultry 
farm  for  the  year  1881,  but  find  I  cannot  get  at  all  the  details, 
owing  to  their  being  mixed  with  the  other  business  transactions, 
but  I  am  satisfied,  were  I  able  to  do  so,  they  would  not  be  found 
more  satisfactory  than  those  I  gave  you,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view ;  in  fact,  my  impression  is  such  diat  I  intend  much  reducing. 
my  stock  and  breeding  for  fancy  sale  only,  feeling  assured  that 
breeding  for  the  market  cannot  be  made  to  pay  on  a  large  scale. 
I  much  regret  being  unable  to  comply  with  your  request" 

This  letter  would  appear  to  show  that  the  longer  experiment 
had  convinced  the  farmer  of  the  correctness  of  the  opmion  he 
expressed  to  me,  namely,  that  poultry  farming  on  a  very  large 
scale  would  not  pay. 


XXVIII. — Recommendations  of  thb  Royal  Commibsioh 

ON  Aqrigultube. 


Prefatory  Nate* 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  has  concluded  the 
most  laborious  and  comprehensive  Agricultural  inquiry  ever 
instituted.  The  abstract  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Com- 
mission are  appended.  Twenty  Commissioners  and  ten  As- 
sistant-Commissioners, as  may  be  well  expected,  have  elicited 
a  mass  of  valuable  information — matters  of  fact  and  matters  of 
opinion — recorded  in  several  huge  volumes,  which  to  the  general 
reader  are  costly  and  inaccessible.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
that,  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form,  the  more  important  and 
interesting  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  should  be 
reprinted  by  authority ;  and  perhaps  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  might  advantageously  be  moved  to  promote 
this  demand.  But  it  is  a  question  for  future  consideratioii 
whether  or  not  we  should  really  benefit  the  agricultural  student, 
or  agriculture  in  general,  by  an  attempt  to  crush  the  mass  of 
valuable  matter  into  a  form  that  would  harmonise  with  die 
character  and  objects  of  this  Journal.  There  can  be  no  doabl^ 
however,  that  we  are  right  in  doing  all  that  time  and  space  now 
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permits — that  is  to  place  on  record,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Royal  Commission ;  and  eipeciaUy 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  agricultare  the 
mass  of  evidence  collected  and  garnered — indeed,  a  ttorehonse 
of  invaluable  facts  and  opinion :  the  full-length  Portrait  from 
the  Life  of  the  distressed  Giant  of  British  Agriculture,  together 
with  his  home  and  foreign  relations.  It  would  be  invidious  and 
unnecessary  to  mention  names :  it  suffices  to  refer  to  the  official 
list  of  witnesses.  From  a  professional  point  of  view,  the 
vividly-written  itineraries,  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas,  of  the 
Assistant^Commissioners — or  some  of  them  at  least — are  simply 
fascinating.  Without  any  doubt  or  question  the  historian  of 
the  future  will  regard  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Royal 
Commission  as  the  closure  of  the  gates  of  an  epoch  in  ag^- 
cultural  history,  from  whence  the  historical  imagination  wilt 
conjure  in  fresh  and  energetic  departure  the  never-ending  pre- 
cession of  agricultural  phantasmagoria. 

(Signed)         Cathcabt, 
Chairman  of  the  '  Journal '  Committee. 


In  obedience  to  Your  Majesty's  command,  we  *  now  desire  to> 
report  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  upon  the  effect 
of  the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  as  to— 

1.  The  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest^  and 

the  causes  to  which  it  is  owing ; 

2.  Whether  those  causes  are  of  a  permanent  character,  and 

how  far  they  have  been  created  or  can  be  remedied  by 
legislation. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  causes  of 
agricultural  depression,  or  as  to  remedies  which  may  be  sug- 
gested for  it,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  prevails  complete 
uniformity  of  conviction  as  to  the  great  extent  and  intensity  of 
the  distress  which  has  fallen  upon  the  agricultural  community. 
Owners  and  occupiers  have  alike  suffered  from  it.  No  descruK 
tion  of  estate  or  tenure  has  been  exempted.  The  owner  in  fee 
and  the  life-tenant,  the  occupier,  whether  of  large  or  of  small 
holding,  whether  under  lease,  or  custom,  or  agreement,  or  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act — all  without  dis* 

*  The  following  aro  tho  signatures  attached  to  the  Report : — ^Biohmond  and 
Gordon,  Buccleuch,  Ycmon,  James  Stansfeld,  W.  H.  Stephenson,  R.  NigeU 
F.  Kingscotc,  Henry  Chaplin,  John  Clay,  Jos.  Cowen,  Mitonell  Henry,  CSiarles 
Howard,  J.  L.  Napcr,  Robert  Patersou,  Bonamy  Price,  0.  T.  Ritohie^  B.  B. 
Hunter  Rodwell,  William  Stratton,  Jacob  Wilson.  (Two  Gommissionen  hadf 
resigned  bclore  the  Report  came  under  discussion.) 
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tinctioii  have  been  involved  in  a  general  calamity/'  It  la 
important  that  this  should  be  clearlj  understood,  so  that  undue 
stress  may  not  be  laid  upon  suggestions  for  legislative  diangeSi 
which,  whether  expedient  or  not,  have  no  direct  or  immediate 
connection  with  the  distress  of  the  present  time. 

The  two  most  prominent  causes  which  are  assigned  for  that 
distress  are  bad  seasons  and  foreign  competition,  aggravated  by 
the  increased  cost  of  production  and  the  heavy  losses  of  live- 
iBtock. 

The  extent  to  which  agriculture  has  been  injuriously  a£kcted 
by  an  uprecedented  succession  of  bad  seasons,  is  very  clearly 
shown  by  the  abundant  evidence  to  which  we  have  referred  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  Report. 

Bad  Seasons. 

Although  farmers  must  always  take  their  chances  of  the 
seasons,  and  accept  the  consequences  as  they  come,  yet  in  some 
districts  and  to  some  extent  the  worst  effects  of  heavy  rainfall 
may  be  mitigated  by  the  prevention  of  floods,  and  an  extended 
system  of  arterial  drainage,  which  would  be  a  national  benefit. 

Foreign  Competition.* 

Next  to  a  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons,  the  eflfect  of 
foreign  competition  is  assigned  by  the  majority  of  witnesses  as  a 
main  cause  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  agricultural  community. 

In  considering  the  representations  which  have  been  made  to 
us  as  to  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  upon  the  agricnltnrml 
interest  of  this  country,  it  is  but  just  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  of  that  competition  is  now  found  to  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  anticipations  of  the  supporters,  and  of  the  apprehensions 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

Whereas  formerly  the  farmer  was  to  some  extent  compensated 
by  a  higher  price  for  a  smaller  yield,  he  has  had  in  recent  yean 
to  compete  with  an  unusually  large  supply  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Evidence  to  this  effect  has  b^n  already  referred  to 
under  the  head  of  ^^  Foreign  Competition." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  extended 
supply  of  feeding-stuffs — such  as  Indian  com,  linseed  and  cotton- 
cakes,  and  of  artificial  manures  imported  from  abroad. 

Disastrous  as  the  combined  effect  of  bad  seasons  find  foreign 
competition  has  been,  the  witnesses  who  speak  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture  fully  recognise  the  advantage  to  the  community  that 

*  Mr.  Chaplin  adds  a  snpplementaiy  Memonmdimi  on  this  SDl|jsot» 
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food  should  be  cheap.  They  contend,  howeyeri  that  the  low 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  beneficisd  as  it  is  to  the  general 
community,  lessens  the  ability  of  the  land  to  bear  the  pioportion 
of  taxation  which  has  heretofore  been  imposed  upon  it. 

Local  Taxation.* 

The  history  of  the  various  imposts  that  are  now  levied  for 
local  purposes  is  very  fully  given  in  the  evidence  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  The  first  and  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

This  rate,  the  heaviest  local  impost  to  which  real  property  is 
subjected,  has  been  taken  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
whole  system  of  local  rating  has  been  built  up.  Although, 
to  adopt  the  words  of  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (1850)  upon  Parochial  Assessments,  "The 
relief  of  the  poor  is  a  national  object,  to  which  every  description 
of  property  ought  justly  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  and 
the  Act  43  Eliz.,  c.  2,  contemplates  such  contribution  according  to 
t/ie  ability  of  every  inhabitant ;"  and  although  the  decisions  of 
courts  of  law  established  the  liability  of  personal  property  to 
rating  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  yet,  since  the  most  recent 
decision  in  that  sense,  it  has  continued  to  be  exempted  from  such 
rating  by  the  periodical  Exemption  Act. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  is,  that  personal  property  is  ex- 
empted not  only  from  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  from 
others,  as  the  cost  of  highways,  police,  and  education. 

This  exemption  is  grounded,  not  upon  justice  or  equity,  but 
simply  upon  public  convenience. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  most  important  that  expenditure  for  purposes 
which  are  exclusively  local  should  be  defrayed  out  of  local 
resources. 

Looking,  however,  to  the  difficulty  of  localising  a  rate  upon 
all  personal  property,  it  would  seem  that  the  equity  of  the  case 
can  only  be  met  by  assigning  certain  local  taxes  to  the  local 
authorities  for  local  purposes,  or  by  defraying  some  portion  of 
local  expenditure  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

The  justice  of  this  view  has  been  recognised  from  time  to  time 
by  Parliamentary  subventions  in  aid  of  local  expenditure. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

1st.  That  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  indoor  poor, 
instead  of  being  paid,  as  at  present,  by  a  Union  rate  upon  real 
property  alone,  should  in  future  be  defrayed  either  out  of  the 

*  lu  separate  Memoranla  Mr.  Ptansfcld,  Mr.  Ohaplin,  ond  Mr.  Ftstenoa 
express  divergont  views  on  tliia  subject. 
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Consolidated  Fund,  or  by  a  rate  or  taxes  equitably  adjusted 
according  to  means  and  substance ;  in  other  words,  upon  the 
personal  as  well  as  the  real  prop^y  of  counties  or  of  areas 
wider  than  existing  unions :  ^  indoor  poor  **  being  deemed  to 
include  all  lunatics,  to  whom  the  present  subvention  extends, 
and  all  children  in  district  schools  or  boarded  out  under  any 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

2nd.  That  a  certain  proportion  of  the  local  taxes  should  be 
assigned  to  the  local  authority  in  aid  of  local  expenditure. 

To  the  transfer  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  from  local  rates 
to  imperial  taxation,  two  objections,  each  of  great  weight,  are 
usually  urged. 

It  is  said  that  such  a  change  in  the  incidence  of  the  rate  would 
increase  centralisation,  weakening  local  interest  in  local  ad* 
ministration ;  and  that  it  would  also  lead  to  great  extravagance* 

In  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  from 
local  rating  to  general  taxation,  these  objections  are,  no  doubt, 
well  founded.  They  do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  transfer  of 
the  cost  of  indoor  relief.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  central  authority  would  have  occasion  to  exercise  more  con- 
trol  than  they  do  at  present,  or  that  guardians  would  take  less* 
interest  in  the  management  of  workhouses. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  change  which  we 
suggest  would  offer  the  strongest  inducement  to  guardians  to- 
substitute  indoor  for  outdoor  relief,  and  thus  effect,  together 
with  a  great  reduction  of  expenditure,  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Rates. 

Whatever  change  may  be  made  in  the  incidence  of  local 
taxation,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  without  disturbing  existing 
contracts  of  tenancy,  all  rates  should  in  future  be  borne  equally 
by  owners  and  occupiers. 

Aqbicultubal  Laboub« 

The  difficulties  of  farmers  during  the  last  few  years  have 
been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  condition  of  agricultural  labour. 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  labour  has  been  more  costly  and 
less  efficient,  so  that  the  average  labour-bill  of  an  arable  farm 
is  at  least  25  per  cent,  higher  at  the  present  time  than  it  was 
some  twenty  jears  ago.  This  condition  of  things  is  undoubtedly 
attended  with  serious  embarrassment  to  the  agricultural  interest. 

So  far  as  the  high  price  of  agricultural  labour  results  firom 
the  competition  of  other  industries,  it  must  be  aooeptad,  just » 
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tbe  low  price  of  agricultural  produce  must  be  accepted  as  the 
effect  of  foreign  importation. 

While  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers  have  been  thus  increased, 
higher  wages  and  more  general  employment  have  proportion- 
ately improved  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  It  is  most  satis- 
factory to  be  assured  that  the  labouring  class  has  been  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  affected  by  the  distress  which  has  fallen  so  heavily 
•upon  owners  as  well  as  occupiers.  Provisions  have  been  cheap 
and  employment  abundant,  while  wages  in  a  few  districts  only 
have  been  slightly  reduced. 

In  connection,  however,  with  the  unsatisfactory  supply  of 
labour,  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  insufficiency  of 
house  accommodation,  and  to  the  present  system  of  education 
as  it  affects  that  class. 

Although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  within  the  last  twenty 
years  very  great  progress  has  been  made,  especially  upon  large 
estates,  in  providing  better  cottages  for  agricultural  labonren, 
yet,  in  many  districts,  the  accommodation  is  still  very  defective. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  interest  of  owners  in  attracting 
labour,  and  retaining  it  upon  the  land,  would  no  doubt  operate 
as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  provide  cottages  with  gardens  or 
allotments,  at  reasonable  rents,  for  farm-labourers.  It  is  due  to 
the  owners  of  land  to  state  that,  irrespective  of  considerations 
of  interest,  many  of  them  have  expended,  and  continue  to  expend, 
large  sums  of  money  to  supply  good  and  sufficient  cottage 
accommodation. 

A  large  proportion  of  cottages  are,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
small  owners,  who  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  will  to  ex- 
pend money  on  their  improvement.  The  sanitary  authorities 
throughout  the  country  have  certain  powers  to  deal  with  cases  of 
defective  accommodation ;  and  if  these  powers  are  exercised 
with  judgment  and  impartiality,  we  may  reasonably  look  forward 
to  such  improvement  in  the  condition  of  labourers  as  would 
render  them  less  inclined  to  abandon  the  field  for  the  town. 

Education. 

There  is  a  very  general  complaint  amongst  farmers  that  the 
present  system  of  education  operates  prejudicially  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture.  Boys,  it  is  said,  are  kept  at  school  at  an  age  at 
which  they  might  be  usefully  employed  upon  the  farm,  and  be 
thus  acquiring  habits  and  tastes  which  would  fit  them  for  bim 
service.  As  it  is,  the  standard  of  education  is  so  fixed  that  not 
only  are  the  first  years  of  industrial  training  lost  before  a  boy 
can  attain  it,  but  when  he  does  attain  it,  he  acquires  with  it  a 
desire  for  what  he  regards  as  more  suitable  occupation ;  so  that 
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the  class  which  was  formerly  trained  into  farm  service  is  now 
gradually  absorbed  into  other  industries.  Farmers  very  naturally 
complain  of  this,  as  in  districts  in  which  there  are  School  Boards 
they  have  to  pay  for  education  which  not  only  deprives  them, 
for  the  present,  of  the  labour  of  boys,  and  obliges  them  to  pay 
men's  wages  for  boys'  work,  but  tends  to  drain  from  the  land 
the  sources  of  future  labour. 

Agricultural  Education. 

We  have  received  a  good  deal  of  evidence  upon  the  subject  of 
agricultural  education  in  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries, 
and  the  desirableness  of  encouraging  scientific  together  with 
practical  instruction  has  been  urged  by  several  witnesses. 

We  concur  in  these  opinions,  and,  whilst  we  are  not  prepared 
to  suggest  the  manner  in  which  this  instruction  should  be 
supplied,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Compared  with  some  foreign  countries,  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  technical  education  in  Great  Britain  are  very  limited, 
although  several  county  schools  have  been  established  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  farmers.  The  advantages  of  such  an 
institution  as  Cirencester  College  are  practically  limited  to  those 
who,  intending  to  adopt  the  career  of  estate  agents,  to  farm,  or 
to  emigrate,  are  able  to  afford  an  expense  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  farmer.  Some  impulse  has  been  given  to  scientific 
agricultural  education  by  the  scholarships  and  bursaries  founded 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  Science  and  Art  department  hold  out  considerable  induce- 
ments by  the  conditions  under  which  they  offer  half  the  cost  of 
county  scholarships. 

Rent.* 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  that  for 
many  years  previous  to  1875  rents  had  been  unduly  raised. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  satisfies  us  that  such  a  practice 
was  exceptional,  especially  on  large  estates,  and  might  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  imprudent  competition  on  the  part 
of  tenants.  It  would  also  seem  that  this  competition  was  to  a 
considerable  degree  encouraged  by  the  employment  of  capital 
in  the  shape  of  advances  made  by  country  bankers  on  personal 
security,  as  well  as  by  cattle-dealers,  salesmen,  and  others.  The 
sudden  withdrawal  of  such   accommodation,  and  the  calling  in 

♦  Mr.  Clay  records  liis  dissent  from  this  an;!  otlicr  sections  of  the  Beport  in 
a  separate  Memorandum. 
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of  loans  so  made,  have,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  late  difficulties  of  the  tenant  farmers. 

Upon  the  important  question  of  the  effect  of  rent  upon  agri- 
cultural depression,  several  witnesses  have  commonicated  their 
views. 

While  we  strongly  object  to  any  legislative  interference  with 
arrangements  on  the  question  of  rent  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  both 
parties  that  rents  should  be  so  fixed  by  voluntary  agreement  as 
to  enable  farmers  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  their  position. 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 

^  The  evidence  to  which  we  have  already  referred  proves  that 
the  effect  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  has  been 
most  beneficial.  Wherever  the  local  authorities  have  carried 
out  its  provisions  with  strictness,  it  has  been  successful  in 
checking  the  spread  of  disease.  The  general  effect  is  shown  by 
the  diminished  number  of  outbreaks  and  of  animals  attacked 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease  during  the  last  eighteen  months, 
compared  with  former  periods  when  the  disease  prevailed. 

Plcuro-pneumonia  is  steadily  and  rapidly  declining  throughout 
the  country. 

These  diseases,  which  are  both  of  foreign  origin,  are  brought 
into  the  foreign  animal  wharves  from  time  to  time.  Although 
every  precaution  is  taken,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  abroad 
by  these  means.  This  has  led  to  the  demand  for  the  exclusion 
of  live-stock  from  infected  countries,  which  has  been  urged  by 
so  many  of  the  witnesses  to  whose  evidence  upon  the  subject  we 
have  already  referred. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  discouragement  which  was  given  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  meat  which  arose  from  extensive 
disease  in  the  country,  appears  to  us  to  be  conclusive. 

Looking  to  the  great  importance  of  the  home  supply  of  meat 
as  compared  with  the  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad,  and 
to  the  facility  with  which  dead  meat  can  be  imported  in  the 
place  of  animals  that  are  alive,  we  recommend  that  the  landing 
of  foreign  live  animals  should  not  be  permitted  in  future  from 
any  countries  as  to  which  the  Privy  Council  are  not  satisfied 
that  they  are  perfectly  free  from  contagious  disease. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  four  other  objects  have  been 
more  especially  brought  under  our  notice,  and  various  sugges- 
tions with  reference  to  them  have  been  submitted  to  us  :-^ 
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Defects  in  the  Land  Laws  ; 

Want  of  security  and  of  compensation  for  tenants'  improve- 
ments ; 

The  operation  of  the  laws  of  distress  and  hypothec ;  and 
Restrictive  covenants ; 

have  all  been  referred  to  either  as  causes  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion or  as  tending  to  aggravate  it. 

Land  Laws.* 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  owners  in 
fee,  farming  their  own  land,  and  having  sufficient  command  of 
capital,  have  suffered  not  less  than  life  tenants,  or  occupiers  of 
holdings  under  ordinary  covenants.  If,  therefore,  we  refer  to 
certain  proposed  changes,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  imply 
that  any  different  condition  of  land  tenure  or  of  occupation 
would  have  materially  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  recent 
depression  or  would  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  "  Settled  Land  Bill,"  presented  by  Earl  Cairns  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  sanctioned  by  that  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  bold,  comprehensive,  and  most  valuable 
measure.  The  ample  powers  which  it  confers  upon  life  tenants 
will,  if  it  becomes  law,  obviate  many  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  the  existing  system  of  English  Land  Laws. 

That  measure  not  only  confers  upon  the  tenant  for  life  large 
powers  of  sale,  exchange,  and  partition,  as  well  as  of  leasing, 
but  also  provides  for  the  due  application  of  all  purchase  and 
other  capital  money. 

Suggestions  have  been  offered  to  us  by  many  witnesses  on 
other  matters  connected  with  the  Land  Laws,  which  are  not 
comprised  within  the  range  of  the  Settled  Land  Bill.  They 
seem  to  us  to  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 

Changes  have  indeed  been  suggested  with  a  view  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary. 

While  we  deem  it  highly  expedient  to  facilitate  and  cheapen 
the  transfer  of  land,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  special  facilities 
should  be  given  to  stimulate  the  artificial  growth  of  a  system 
which  appears  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  people  or  to 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

Cultivation  of  Land. 

Among  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  prospects  of  the  tenant  farmer,  the  extension  of  the 


*  Mr.  Clay  dissents  from  tliis  section  of  the  Beport. 
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growth  of  market-garden  crops  on  a  portion  of  the  farm,  and  as 
a  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  courses  in  the  usual  TOtatioii, 
deserves  notice.  The  extent  to  which  this  sug-g^stion  is  ap» 
plicahle  varies  necessarily  in  different  country  districts ;  bat  it 
seems  probable  that  on  some  farms  hard  fruit  and  die  lets 
tender  kind  of  vegetables  might  be  grown  to  advantage,  if 
sufficient  capital  were  applied  to  the  fertilisation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  attention  were 
given  to  the  management  of  the  crops.  But  the  success  of 
husbandry  of  this  description  must  mainly  depend  upon  suit- 
ability of  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  upon  facility  of  railway 
carriage  and  proximity  to  large  centres  of  population.  Where 
these  conditions  are  wanting,  small  farming,  the  petite  culture  of 
continental  countries,  has  but  slight  chance  of  success. 

Dairy  Farming. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  agreement  that,  although  agri- 
cultural depression  has  been  less  intense  in  dairy  than  in  arable 
districts,  the  yield  of  milk  was  much  diminished,  and  the 
quality  deteriorated,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  grass,  due  to  the 
continuance  of  wet  weather  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  price  of  ordinary  cheese  has  been  seriously  lowered  by 
unusually  large  imports  from  abroad. 

Sufficient  attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
devoted  to  first-class  dairy  products,  and  thus  many  dairy 
farmers  have  suffered  considerably. 

The  production  and  sale  of  milk  are  largely  on  the  increase ; 
it  is  now  sent  by  railway  in  considerable  quantities  to  London 
and  other  populous  centres,  and  this  branch  of  farming  is 
assuming  much  larger  proportions.  The  growing  demand  for 
milk  has  apparently  had  great  influence  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  landowners  and  farmers  to  the  importance  of  dairy 
farming  as  possibly  a  profitable  branch  of  husbandry,  and  to 
the  desirableness  of  laying  down  land  to  grass. 

Adulteration.* 

Of  the  difficulties  with  which  farmers  have  to  contend  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  business,  not  the  least  formidable  is  the  adultera- 
tion or  falsification  of  such  articles  as  artificial  manures,  feeding 
stuffs,  and  seeds;  whilst  farm  produce  has  to  compete  with 
imitations,  such  as  artificial  butter,  spurious  cheese,  and  materials 
other  than  malt  and  hops  for  brewing  beer.     The  Royal  Agri- 

*  Mr.  Stansfeld  does  not  entirely  agree  with  this  flection  of  the  Bepoit. 
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cultural  Society  of  England,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  and  other  local  societies,  have  done  much 
to  protect  their  members  from  such  practices^  but  we  think  that 
the  same  protection  should  be  given  to  farmers  by  including  in 
the  duties  of  the  county  analysts  that  of  analysing  such  of  the 
articles  referred  to  as  are  not  now  the  subject  of  analysis  by 
them. 

VVe  also  recommend  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
all  agricultural  products,  whether  manufactured  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  consumption  by  the  public  or  for  use  by  the  farmer 
in  his  business,  should  be  sold  under  such  designations  as  will 
accurately  indicate  their  true  composition. 

Compensation  for  Unexhausted  Impbovements.* 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  there  are  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  in  which  no  sufficient  compensation  for  his  unexhausted 
improvements  is  secured  to  the  tenant.  In  many  cases  landlords 
have  not  offered,  and  tenants  have  omitted  to  ask  for,  the  fair 
compensation  which  we  believe  it  is  the  interest  of  both  that 
the  tenant  should  enjoy,  and  to  which  we  think  he  is  entitled. 

In  some  counties  and  districts  this  compensation  is  given  by 
established  customs,  in  others  such  customs  are  insufficient,  or 
do  not  exist. 

Upon  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  before 
us,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  further  legislative 
provision  should  be  made  for  securing  to  tenants  the  compen- 
sation to  which  they  are  equitably  entitled  in  respect  of  their 
outlay,  and  we  recommend  that  the  principles  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  relating  to  compensation  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory in  all  cases  where  such  compensation  is  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

It  would,  however,  in  our  opinion  be  advisable  so  far  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  make  the  compensation 
depend  upon  the  additional  value  given  to  the  holding.  And 
we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  no  compensation  should  be 
required  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  except 
for  outlays  which  are  valuable  to  him  in  the  future  cultivation 
of  the  farm. 

It  having  been  represented  to  us  that  in  Scotland  difficulties 
arise  connected  with  arbitrations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
on  a  change  of  tenancy,  and  between  outgoing  and  incoming 


*  Lord  Vcmon  rcconls  his  dissent  from  this  section  of  the  Beport  in  a  separate 
Memorandum.     Mr.  Clay  does  the  same. 
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tenants,  and  in  view  of  these  arbitrations  taking  a  wider  scope, 
should  the  suggestion  we  make  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
entitling  tenants  to  be  paid  compensation  for  their  unexhausted 
capital  left  in  the  holding,  or  for  permanent  improvements  made 
by  them,  we  think  it  would  be  advisable,  while  leaving  parties 
interested  free  to  make  choice  of  any  of  the  modes  by  which 
arbiters  are  chosen  and  appointed  at  the  present  time,  to  have 
in  each  county  a  certain  number  of  thoroughly  qualified  men 
named  by  the  Sheriff  Principal,  one  or  other  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  sheriff  or  his  substitute  to  act  as  oversman  in 
the  case  of  the  arbiters  appointed  by  the  parties  failing  to  agree 
upon  the  selection  of  an  oversman,  or  as  sole  arbiter,  should 
there  be  any  failure  in  the  nomination  of  arbiter  by  the  parties. 
All  fees,  expenses,  &c.,  connected  with  such  arbitrations  to  be 
levied  on  the  parties  interested,  but  to  be  in  such  proportion  to 
each  as  the  arbiter  may  determine,  subject  to  taxation  by  the 
auditor  of  the  Sheriff's  Court. 

Restrictive  Covenants. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  have  represented  to  us  that  stringent 
covenants  as  to  cropping  and  the  sale  of  produce  unduly  hamper 
the  farmer  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  and  do  not  in  eflect 
tend  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

We  believe  that  the  more  restrictive  of  these  covenants  will 
be  found  in  the  older  forms  of  leases  and  agreements,  which 
were  prepared  at  a  period  when  all  the  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture were  different  from  those  now  prevalent  on  well-managed 
estates. 

Whilst  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  compulsory 
abolition  of  all  such  restrictions,  we  consider  that  the  increased 
intelligence  which  has  been  manifested  by  those  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  the  general  improvement  in  the  system  of  cul- 
tivation which  is  now  in  progress  would  in  many  cases  justify 
their  removal. 

Law  of  Distress.* 

Although  the  total  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress  has  been 
suggested  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  we  cannot  recommend 
so  extreme  a  measure.  Such  a  change  would  in  our  opinion 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  farmers,  especially^  of  the  smaller 
class  of  holders. 

We  would,  however,  propose  to  limit  the  power  of  distraint 

♦  Mr.  Stansfcld,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  and  Mr.  Pateiwrn  ezprsM 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  law  of  dlstreM  in  sepante 
Memoranda. 
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tojtwo  years,  and  to  exempt  hired  macbinerj  and  agisted  cattle 
from  the  operation  of  the  law,  a  change  which  has  been  urged 
by  many  witnesses. 

We  consider  that  the  Act  passed  in  1880,  entitled  *  An  Act 
to  abolish  the  Landlords'  Right  of  Hypothec  for  Rent  in 
Scotland,'  requires  some  amendment. 

Tithe  Rentcharge. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report 
that  complaints  have  been  very  generally  made  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  tithe  averages  are  taken. 

To  meet  these  complaints  we  recommend  that  the  rentcharge 
should  be  a  fixed  sum,  that  it  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord^ 
and  that  every  facility  should  be  given  for  its  redemption. 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  extraordinary  tithes,  but 
they  appear  to  rest,  not  on  principle,  but  on  the  peculiar  mode 
of  the  collection  of  such  tithes.  The  principle  of  all  tithes, 
both  of  ordinary  and  of  extraordinary  alike,  is  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  belongs  of  right  to  a  special 
owner.  But  extraordinary  tithes  have  a  peculiarity  of  their 
own.  The  crops  on  which  they  are  collected  are  not  g^wn 
continuously ;  they  may  cease  for  a  while,  and  then  be  culti- 
vated again.  Payment  of  the  extraordinary  tithe  naturally 
follows  the  same  process ;  it  is  paid  when  the  hops  are  grown ; 
it  is  not  demanded  when  their  growth  is  suspended.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  fact  which  specially  attacks  the  right  to 
extraordinary  tithe.  That  right  remains  identical  with  that  to 
ordinary  tithe. 

Railway  Rates. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report  we  have  directed  attention 
to  the  complaints  of  producers,  not  only  of  the  inequality  of 
railway  rates  as  affecting  home  producers,  but  of  the  still  more 
serious  disadvantage  arising  from  preferential  rates  for  foreign 
commodities. 

The  present  law  clearly  contemplates  that  similar  treatment 
should  be  accorded  to  similar  goods  carried  under  similar  con- 
ditions, but  the  evidence  before  us  shows  that  in  many  cases 
such  equality  does  not  exist ;  and  we  would  recommend  that 
the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  a  cheap  and  speedy 
means  of  securing  the  equality  contemplated  by  law. 

We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  recommend  that  railway 
companies  should  be  debarred  by  legislative  enactment  from 
offering  special  terms  for  through  traffic  from  abroad. 
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Minister  of  Aqricultube. 

With  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  believe  that  a  system  corresponding  to  that  which  pre- 
vails in  foreign  countries  would  be  attended  with  advantage, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  administration  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  agriculture  should  be  vested  in  one  public  de- 
partment. 


In  submitting  to  Your  Majesty  the  preceding  recommendations 
we  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  observe  that — 

Of  the  immediate  causes  of  agricultural  depression  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  one  of  them  is  necessarily  of  a  **  permanent 
character."  Bad  and  good  seasons  appear  to  come  in  cycles,  and 
with  them  alternations  of  agricultural  prosperity  or  depression. 

This,  the  main  cause  of  depression,  no  legislation  can  control. 

How  far  foreign  competition  may  affect  the  home  producer  in 
the  future  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. That  its  effect  will  continue  to  be  felt  may  be  assumed 
as  certain. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposals  which  we  have  made  will, 
if  adopted,  eventually  place  all  classes  connected  with  land 
in  a  better  position  to  meet  those  difficulties  to  which  they  are 
necessarily  exposed,  and  which  are  sure  to  be,  as  they  always 
have  been,  of  periodical  recurrence. 

We  have  already  indicated  various  matters  upon  which  legis- 
lative interference  can  benefit  directly  the  agricultural  classes 
of  this  country.  But  no  interference  between  classes,  between 
owners  and  occupiers,  or  between  employers  and  labourers,  can 
render  any  one  of  them  independent  of  the  other.  We  cannot 
recall  a  period  in  our  history  in  which  the  relations  of  these 
classes  have  been  more  severely  tried  than  during  the  existing 
depression.  Owners  have,  as  a  rule,  borne  their  share  of  a 
common  calamity,  and  they,  as  well  as  occupiers,  have  done 
much  to  avert  the  distress  from  the  class  who  are  least  able  to 
bear  it.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  upon  the  labourer  it  has  fallen  more  lightly  than  upon 
cither  owner  or  occupier.  The  best  hope  for  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  lies  in  the  mutual  confidence  and  friendly  relations 
of  the  three  classes  directly  engaged  in  it,  and  in  the  common 
conviction  that  their  interests  are  inseparable. 

In  concluding  this  Report  we  may  be  allowed  to  record  onr 
opinion  that  the  condition  of  British  agriculture  has  never  been 
the  subject  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  laborious  inauiry  than 
that  in  which  wc  have  befen  engaged.     The  mass  of  evidence 
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which  we  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  for  Your  Majesty's 
consideration,  collected,  we  believe,  with  the  greatest  care  and 
impartiality,  presents  an  exhaustive  record  of  the  extent  and 
immediate  effects  of  the  agricultural  depression,  of  the  causes  to 
which  that  depression  may  be  attributed,  and  of  the  various 
suggestions  submitted  to  us  from  opposite  points  of  view  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

For  the  valuable  information  which  has  been  thus  collected 
we  have  to  express  our  acknowledgments  to  the  witnesses  who 
have  come  before  us,  and  also  our  sense  of  the  aid  which  has 
been  rendered  by  the  reports  and  evidence  of  our  Assistant 
Commissioners : 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty. 


XXIX.  —  Dairy-Farming  in  the  Netherlands*  By  H.  M. 
Jenkins,  F.G.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  Editor  of  the 
'  Journal.' 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  essentially  a  dairy  country, 
from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west.  If  the  celebrated  Dutch 
cows  were  not  extraordinary  milkers  they  would  soon  be  sup- 
planted by  other  breeds,  as  they  are  by  no  means  quick  feeders, 
even  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  provinces  of  North  and  South 
Holland. 

South  Holland  is  noted  for  its  luscious  Delft  butter  and  its 
-Gouda  Cheese.  North  Holland  is  equally  proud  of  the  re- 
nowned Edam  cheese  and  the  somewhat  strong  Kampen  butter. 
Friesland  also,  at  one  time,  was  celebrated  for  its  butter,  and  is 
at  the  present  day  making  vigorous  efforts  to  re-establish  its 
ancient  reputation.  These  several  districts  are  all  favoured, 
partly  by  the  endowment  of  nature,  but  chiefly  by  the  fostering 
care  of  man,  with  magnificent  grass-land,  which  ought  to  be 
capable  of  imparting  to  the  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  it  the  pro- 
perties which  are  generally  regarded  as  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finest  qualities  of  butter  and  cheese.  As  will  be 
seen,  however,  the  processes  of  butter-making  in  some  districts 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

Delft  Butter, — In  the  Delft  district  of  South  Holland  we 
find  the  nearest  approach  to  a  rational  system,  considering  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  dairy  vessels  in  use.  The  cows  are 
milked  morning  and  evening,  and  the  milk  is  at  once  placed  in 


*  Extracted  from  the  *  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
Kojal  CommisBion  on  Agriculture.' 
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large  copper  vessels  which  are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  cold 
water,  fed  by  a  pump  from  a  well.  The  water  is  reallj  cold, 
and  the  milk  remains  in  this  cooling  bath  from  Ij^  to  2^  hours. 
It  is  then  transferred  to  shallow  earthenware  pans  in  an  imde> 
ground  cellar,  constructed  to  keep  it  as  cool  as  possible.  Cream 
is  first  taken  after  the  milk  has  stood  for  12  hoars,  and  again 
two  or  three  times  at  further  intervals  of  12  hours.  The  cream 
of  the  successive  skimmings  is  mixed  together,  and  churned  in 
a  piston  churn,  which  is  about  half  filled  or  a  little  more.  It 
takes  about  1  hour  to  1^  hour  to  bring  the  butter,  because  the 
dasher  is  generally  not  large  enough  for  the  churn.  Churning 
on  the  larger  farms  is  done  by  horse-power,  but  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  on  small  farms,  or  where  only  a  small  quantity  of 
butter  is  made,  churning  is  done  by  a  dog  walking  inside  a  large 
wheel  or  upon  an  inclined  endless  band — in  either  case  a  kind 
of  treadmill  arrangement. 

The  butter  having  come,  it  is  collected,  well  washed,  and  left 
to  drain  in  a  large  tub  until  the  evening,  when  it  is  kneaded  by 
the  hand,  salted,  and  placed  for  a  certain  time  in  ^^  pickle. 
Each  lump  of  butter  is  always  carefully  marked  with  a  crosS| 
and  in  some  cases  the  devotional  symbols  have  evidently  been 
carved  out  with  considerable  labour.  The  next  day  the  butter  is 
packed  in  kegs,  and  it  is  either  sent  to  market  once  a  week,  or 
is  bought  direct  by  the  butter  merchants.  The  price  obtained 
by  most  farmers  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  1880  appeared  to 
be  about  Is,  6d,  per  English  lb.,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  Delft  butter  is  exceptionally  rich  and  luscious.  One  farmer 
whom  I  visited,  however,  was  very  proud  of  an  inventioii  of 
his  own.  He  mixed  with  the  cream  one-fourth  of  its  bulk 
of  new  milk,  and  added  a  litre  of  sour  buttermilk.  This, 
he  said,  increased  the  quantity  of  butter  and  made  it  come 
sooner ;  but  although  he  owned  that  he  did  not  get  more  than 
Is,  4id,  per  lb.  for  his  product,  I  could  not  make  him  understand 
that  the  reason  was  that  he  produced  a  mixture  of  butter  and 
curd. 

The  Swartz  system  of  cooling  milk  is  being  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  district,  and  as  it  simply  means  a  continuation 
throughout  of  the  process  of  cooling,  which  is  now  adopted  as 
the  first  stage  in  the  setting  of  the  cream,  the  change  will  be 
easily  effected.  Some  farmers  also  put  some  cold  water  into 
the  earthenware  pans  before  the  milk  is  turned  into  them. 

The  skim-milk  is  nearly  always  sold  to  the  Hague  or  RotF> 
terdam,  in  casks  containing  80  litres  (about  18  gallons),  at  about 
2$.  6^.  per  cask,  the  consignees  paying  the  cost  of  carriage.  In 
other  cases  it  is  made  into  skim-cheese  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  so-called  '*  Derbyshire  "  cheese  in  the  Gouda  district  which 
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will  be  presently  described.    In  June  this  cheese  was  being  sold 
wholesale  at  about  30s,  per  cwt. 

There  is  little  or  no  arable  land  on  the  farms,  which  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  their  owners.  When  let  to  tenants  the  rent 
ranges  from  3  guineas  to  4/.  per  acre  for  the  rich  pasture-land 
of  which  they  consist.  As  a  rule,  about  one-third  of  the  g^ass 
is  manured  annually  and  mown,  but  some  farmers  have  land 
which  they  prefer  to  mow  continually,  and  other  pieces  which 
they  like  to  graze  always.  Cast  cows  are  always  fattened  on  the 
farm,  either  on  grass  in  the  summer,  or  on  distillery  refuse  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  the  winter.  The  number  of 
milch-cows  kept  by  a  farmer,  who  buys  little  or  no  distillery 
refuse  or  other  artificial  food — except  such  adjuncts  to  the  hay 
for  winter  feeding  as  linseed-meal,  linseed-cake,  &c. — is  one 
head  to  two  imperial  acres,  but  all  the  calves  are  sold  when  they 
are  a  few  days  old.  Those  farmers,  however,  who  buy  large 
quantities  of  distillery  wash  can  multiply  their  feeding  opera- 
tions very  much.  One  of  the  most  "  intensive  "  men  I  visited 
owned  22i  acres  of  land,  and  rented  10  acres  more.  He  had 
30  milking-cows  in  the  fields  and  10  feeding-beasts  in  the  stalls. 
He  stated  that  he  fed  every  year  about  30  beasts,  besides  his 
own  cast  cows,  and  spent  about  670Z.  per  annum  in  distillery 
refuse,  beans,  and  linseed-meal — the  last  two  materials  being 
exclusively  for  cows  in  winter.  This  is  one  of  the  districts  where 
distillery  refuse  (spoolen)  is  chiefly  given  to  milking-cows  on 
the  grass. 

On  an  average  the  farms  in  this  district  range  from  50  to 
75  acres  in  extent,  rarely  exceeding  and  not  often  falling  below 
those  limits.  Day  labourers  are  seldom  met  with,  but  yearly 
labourers  who  sleep  and  feed  in  the  farmhouse,  and  who  receive 
from  8  to  12  guineas  per  annum  as  wages,  are  the  rule.  Most 
of  the  work,  however,  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  day's  inspection  of  farms  in  this  district,  I 
called  at  one  just  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  being  invited  to  enter, 
notwithstanding  the  awkwardness  of  the  time,  I  carefully  ob- 
served what  went  on.  I  counted  nine  pairs  of  sabots  outside  the 
door  of  the  living-room  (the  sabots  are  always  left  outside  the 
door  of  the  room  or  the  house,  as  the  case  may  be).  These 
belonged  to  the  farmer,  his  wife,  five  children  (three  being 
grown-up  sons),  a  servant  girl,  and  a  cowman.  Deducting  one 
little  girl,  who  was  too  young  to  do  any  work,  this  was  the  staff 
of  the  farm.  They  all  sat  round  a  table,  each  person  having  a 
plate  with  a  portion  of  pork  on  it.  The  meat  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  company  then  addressed  themselves  to  an  enormous  dish 
in  the  centre  of  the  table,  which  was  piled  up  with  potatoes, 
and  was  crowned  by  a  basin  containing  some  kind  of  sauce, 
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probably  buttermilk.     Each  person,  without  distinction,  spitted 
a  potato  with  his  or  her  fork  at  will,  then  dipped  the  potato 
into  the  sauce,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  mouth  open  to  reoeiYe 
it.     The  plates  had  performed  their  function  and  were  disre- 
garded for  the  remainder  of  the  meal.     The  dish  of  potatoes, 
however,  had  to  be  replenished  before  the  diners  were  satisfied. 
A  third  course  consisted  of  milk-porridge,  made,  as  I  was  after- 
wards informed,  with  buckwheat  meal.     In  this  case  the  whole 
company  ate  in  common  out  of  the  same  large  basin  or  bowl, 
using  their  spoons  or  ladles  when  and  as  often  as  they  thought  fit. 
I  was  afterwards  informed  in  several  districts   that  this  is  the 
general  mode  of  feeding  in  small  farmhouses.     This  farmer  owns 
his  farm,  which  consists  of  60  imperial  acres   of  some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  district,  and  worth  at  least  4/.  per  acre  to  rent, 
according  to  the  prevailing  standard.     He  keeps  40  milch-cows, 
sells  the  calves  very  young,  makes  Delft  butter,  and  sells  the 
skim-mllk.     His  wife  is  the  dairy-woman;  he  and  his  sons  do 
most  of  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  although  they  live  as  I  have 
indicated,  and  their  house  was  not  particularly  neat,  yet  every- 
thing  connected  with  the  cowhouse  and  the  dairy  was  as  bright 
and  as  clean  as  possible.     In  his  coachhouse  were  a  ^^  tilbury'' 
and  a  '*  tentwagcn,"  both  looking  like  new  ;  and  no  doubt  on 
Sundays  and  fete-days  he  and  his  family  come  out  in  fine  attire. 
Kampen  Butter, — South-west  of  the  extensive  and  dreary  tract 
of  heath  and  forest  land  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Drenthe  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  neighbouring 
•provinces,  except  where  the  peat  has  been  excavated  and  the  land 
brought  into  cultivation,  lies  the  celebrated  butter  district  of 
Kampen.    From  Zwolle  to  Kampen  and  on  to  the  sea-coast  is  a 
real  oasis  in  a  desert.    Here  one  sees  farms  of  from  50  to  100  acres 
in  extent,  on  which,  as  a  rule,  from  20  to  30  milch-cows  are 
kept,  and  the  milk  is  almost  without  exception  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  strong-tasting  butter,  for  the  manufacturers  of 
butterlne,  or  artificial  butter.     The  rent- value  of  the  land  varies 
from  665.  to  80^.  or  more  per  acre,  and  of  course  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  is  in  grass.     In  winter  the  cows  get  hay  and  between  6  lbs. 
and  7  lbs.  of  linseed-cake  per  day.     In  summer  they  are  turned 
out  on  the  pastures  and  receive  no  artificial  food.     About  half 
the  land  is  manured  in  spring  every  year,  and  mown  for  hay 
in  due  season.     Straw  is  very  scarce,  therefore  the  horse-litter  is 
forked  over  and  the  best  of  it  is  used  a  second  time  for  the  cows. 
In  the  year  1880  there  were  a  smaller  number  of  cows  on  the 
farms  than  is  generally  the  case,  although  most  of  the  fanners 
are  proprietors,  except  in  Kampereiland,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  town  of  Kampen,  and  is  let  to  tenants  under  somewh^ 
curious  conditions. 
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The  method  of  making  butter  in  this  district  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  few  words.  In  summer,  when  it  is  chiefly  sold  for 
immediate  consumption,  the  cream  is  churned  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  without  such  preliminary  precautions  as  to  its 
treatment  as  are  observed  in  the  Delft  district.  At  other 
periods  of  the  year  the  butter  is  made  specially  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  artificial  butter,  and  then  the  milk  and  cream  are 
churned  together,  the  skimming  process  being  dispensed  with, 
after  the  milk  has  stood  long  enough  to  get  sour.  Churning 
takes  place  two  or  three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  season 
and  the  number  of  cows  kept ;  but  the  one  object  kept  in  view 
is  to  produce  an  article  of  sufficient  strength  of  grain  and  flavour 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  makers  of  artificial  butter.  Near 
Deventer,  which  district  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Kampen 
through  ZwoUe,  the  process  is  even  more  accentuated,  for  before 
the  butter  comes,  a  quantity  of  unwashed  butter,  made  at  the 
previous  churning,  is  put  into  the  churn,  the  excuse  being  that 
it  facilitates  the  process  of  washing  the  butter,  and  cleansing  it 
from  the  buttermilk. 

Friesland  Butter, — In  this  district  butter  is  made,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Delft  district,  but  the  cream  is 
often  churned  too  sour,  and  not  skimmed  with  sufficient  care ; 
further,  so  much  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  immersion  of  the 
cans  of  milk  in  cold  water.  For  this  last  apparent  neglect  there 
is  very  good  reason  in  the  bad  quality  of  the  water  which  can 
be  procured  on  most  farms.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Friesland  butter,  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
previous  high  standing  in  our  markets,  by  applying  the  Swartz^ 
method  of  deep-setting  the  milk,  and  by  using  the  most  im- 
proved dairy  implements  in  vogue  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
The  want  of  good  water,  however,  is  a  serious  drawback,  and  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  odour  of  the  milk  cellar  at  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  Friesland,  due  entirely  to  the  decomposing  organic 
contents  of  the  water  in  which  the  cans  of  milk  were  immersed. 
A  farm  situated  north-west  of  Leeuwarden,  held  by  Mr.  K.  N. 
Kuperus,  consists  of  125  acres,  all  in  grass.  Thirty-six  cows, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  young  stock,  are  kept,  and  some 
of  the  best  calves  that  can  be  found  are  bought,  and  reared 
chiefly  on  buttermilk  and  whey.  He  informed  me  that  in  1879^ 
his  cows  gave  an  average  of  3850  litres  (850  gallons)  of  milk  in 
the  year.  Butter  is  made  on  the  Danish  system,  the  milk  being 
skimmed  the  first  time  after  standing  12  hours,  and  a  second 
time  after  standing  24  hours.  Skim-cheese  is  also  made,  and 
flavoured  with  cummin  seed,  the  prices  realised  for  it  ranging 
from  345.  to  405  per  cwt.  The  calves  sold  at  a  few  days'  old 
fetch  from  125.  to  145.,  unless  they  are  good  enough  to  be  kept 
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for  breeding,  when  the  price  may  reach  as  high  as  30«.  to  S5i. 
The  Americans  buy  a  large  number  of  cows  from  Mr.  Kupemi, 
and  he  gets  as  much  as  25/.,  even  now,  for  a  good  one.  In 
winter  the  cows  are  fed  on  hay  and  linseed-cake  ;  and  in  the  year 
1880,  although  more  than  half  of  the  land  had  been  mown,  the 
crop  was  so  short  that  about  20  acres  had  to  be  mown  a  second 
time  to  enable  the  cattle  to  be  kept  through  the  winter.  Labooren 
get  in  money  12^.  6d.  per  week  from  May  1st  to  November  1st, 
and  10s.  per  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  they  also  receive 
some  bread  and  tea  morning  and  evening  at  the  fannei^i 
expense,  and  during  hay  time  are  entirely  fed  by  him.  Cottages 
cost  about  1^.  8^.  per  week,  with  a  small  patch  of  garden. 

The  farms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leeuwaiden 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  clay-land  district  are  entirely  in 
grass ;  but  not  far  off,  the  prevailing  system  is  about  half  grass 
and  half  arable.  Thus,  near  Dronrijp,  Mr.  C.  Sijtsma  farms 
50  acres  of  arable  land  and  62  acres  of  pasture,  pays  33321  per 
annum  rent,  and  half  as  much  for  labour,  although  three  of  his 
sons  work  on  the  farm.  He  keeps  20  milch-cows,  10  heifers, 
and  12  calves.  The  price  of  labour  is  the  same  as  already 
stated  by  Mr.  Kuperus. 

In  the  south-western  district  of  Friesland  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  butter  industry  of  the  province,  the  head-quarters  being  the 
market-town  of  Sncek.  Some  changes  in  dairy-practices  have 
recently  taken  place,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  American  compe- 
tition. Thus  the  manufacture  of  skim-cheese  has  been  reduced  to 
very  small  proportions.  Mr.  Harmens,  of  Harlingen,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  largest  firms  of  butter  and  cheese  merchants  in  the 
province,  told  me,  in  October  1879,  that  he  then  had  in  his 
warehouse  only  between  400  and  500  cheeses,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago,  at  the  same  time  of  year,  he  would  have  had  in  store 
between  30,000  and  40,000.  Butter-making,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  increasing,  and  farmers  manure  their  grass  with  the  '^  terpen," 
to  enable  them  to  keep  more  cows.  These  "  terpen  "  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningcn,  and  consist  of 
hills  where,  it  is  said,  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  times  of 
flood.  Here  also  they  lived  in  the  winter,  together  with  their 
cattle,  before  the  sea-dykes  were  made.  They  are  thus  impieg^ 
natcd  with  the  accumulated  excreta  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and 
are  therefore  very  valuable  as  manure.  I  was  told  of  one  hill, 
20  acres  in  area,  and  about  lO^feet  high,  which  had  been  sold  for 
43()0Z.,  the  soil  at  the  natural  level,  after  the  removal  of  the  hill, 
to  become  again  the  property  of  the  vendor. 

Butter  Markets, — In  Holland  these  are  on  a  large  scale  during 
the  season,  and  they  are  conducted  on  the  same  system  in  afi 
the  true  butter-making  districts.     Thus  at  Sneek,  in  Frieslandy 
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about  1000  casks  are  sold  every  market-day  by  what  we  call 
^' Dutch  auction,"  and  about  an  equal  quantity  is  consigned 
direct  to  the  merchants  and  does  not  go  on  the  market  at  all. 
This  latter  consignment  is  marked  as  to  quality,  cask  by  cask, 
by  the  merchants  to  whom  it  is  consigned,  and  they  pay  for  it 
at  the  price  which  the  same  qualities  fetch  by  auction  on  the 
public  market.  Complaints  are  frequently  made  by  the  farmers 
as  to  the  marking  of  their  butter  by  the  merchants,  and  these 
have  recently  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Farmer's  Association, 
of  which  there  is  a  branch  in  most  villages,  and  the  members  of 
which  send  their  butter  to  the  society's  agent  at  the  market- 
town  for  sale  by  public  auction.  This  Association  has  acquired 
such  strength  in  Friesland,  that  the  merchants  undertake  to 
pay  for  direct  consignments  the  same  price  that  the  farmers 
would  have  realised  if  they  had  sent  their  butter  to  be  sold 
through  the  agency  of  the  Farmer's  Association. 

Weighing  on  the  market  is  done  under  the  the  supervision  of 
Government  officers,  who  also  have  jurisdiction  over  the  con- 
struction and  branding  of  the  kegs.  On  an  average  each  farmer 
sends  his  week's  make  to  the  nearest  market-town,  consisting  of 
one  or  two  kegs.  In  October,  1879,  the  price  at  Sneek  was  about 
lOO*.  per  cwt.  for  fine  butter,  and  I  was  told  that  on  the  London 
market  it  would  fetch  134a*.  ;  the  difference  would  cover  freight, 
risk,  commission,  and  merchant's  profit. 

Whey-Butter  is  made  chiefly  for  household  purposes,  on 
farms  where  the  principal  object  of  the  dairy  is  cheese-making. 
The  whey  is  placed  in  large  wooden  tubs,  and  eventually 
skimmed,  after  having  stood  two  or  three  days  or  more.  The 
whey-cream  is  churned  in  the  almost  universal  piston  chum  by 
the  almost  ubiquitous  dog,  -and  butter  comes  as  a  rule  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Its  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  for  cream-butter  or  whole-milk  butter  in  the  several 
districts. 

The  Dutch,  at  least  the  women,  are  proverbially  fond  of 
using  water  for  cleansing  purposes,  and  of  spending  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  in  scrubbing  and  otherwise  cleaning 
everything  that  belongs  to  them.  Their  dairy  utensils,  with 
the  exception  of  the  copper  milk-pitchers,  are  almost  always 
constructed  of  wood,  often  with  brass  hoops.  They  are  generally, 
mirahile  dictu,  painted  blue  outside  and  white  inside,  and  the 
only  probable  explanation  that  I  could  find  of  the  persistent 
use  of  so  pernicious  a  material  as  paint  by  so  practical  a  people 
as  the  Dutch,  was,  that  it  gave  them  abundant  opportunities 
for  exercising  their  ruling  passion  for  scrubbing,  which  they 
really  seem  to  regard  as  a  kind  of  athletic  sport.  Vigorous 
efforts,  however,  are  now  being  made  by  the  ^Provincial  Agri- 
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cultural  Societies  to  introduce  the  improved  dairy  appliances 
used  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  North  Germany,  but  they  meet 
with  but  slight  encouragement  from  the  farmers*  wives. 

Gouda  Cheese, — The  district  in  which  this  cheese  is  made  is 
round  the  town  of  Gouda,  not  far  from  the  Delft  butter  district 
in  South  Holland.  Two  varieties  are  made,  one  being  of  oom- 
paratively  small  diameter,  and  rounded  at  the  circumfereDcei 
known  as  the  '*  Gouda  "  cheese,  and  the  other,  larger  in  diameter 
and  flat  at  the  periphery,  known  as  "  Derbyshire  "  cheese.  The 
processes  of  manufacture  are  so  similar  and  so  simple  that  thej 
can  be  described  together. 

The  cows  are  milked  morning  and  evening,  and  cheese  is 
made  twice  a  day,  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  milking.  The 
success  of  the  cheese-making  depends  entirely  upon  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter,  who  is  almost  inva- 
riably the  cheese-maker.  The  milk  is  put  into  a  large  wooden 
tub,  and,  if  not  warm  enough  for  the  rennet  to  be  added,  a  certain 
amount  of  hot  water  is  mixed  with  it,  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
required  temperature.  In  one  case,  where  a  thermometer  was 
used,  this  was  stated  to  be  93^  Fahr. ;  but  this  depends  upon 
whether  "  Gouda  "  or  *'  Derbyshire  "  cheese  is  to  be  made..  In 
the  former  case  the  curd  is  not  fit  to  cut  until  from  20  to  30 
minutes  after  the  rennet  has  been  added,  but  for  ^* Derbyshire" 
cheese  it  comes  in  from  15  to  20  minutes.  The  curd  is  cut  with 
a  native  harp-like  knife,  made  of  stout  wire,  and  also  in  some 
cases  with  a  sharp  English  or  American  gang^knife.  It  is 
neither  cooked  nor  salted,  but  is  simply  put  into  moulds  and 
pressed  for  24  hours.  The  cheeses  are  afterwards  put  into  a 
salt  bath  strong  enough  for  an  e^^  to  float  in  it,  and  then  further 
surcharged  with  salt  by  a  pile  being  placed  on  each  cheese,  as 
well  as  an  additional  quantity  in  the  bath.  **  Derbyshire  ^ 
cheeses  remain  in  this  bath  from  four  to  five  days ;  but  ^*  Gouda  " 
cheeses  are  kept  in  ''  pickle"  from  six  to  eight  days,  partly  in 
accordance  with  individual  practice,  and  partly  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cheese.  The  after-treatment  of  the  cheese  re- 
sembles very  much  our  English  practice. 

The  land  is  chiefly  old  polders,  which  have  for  many  years 
been  in  permanent  pasture.  About  one-tenth  of  the  area  is 
occupied  by  ditches,  and  the  land  is  let  at  from  3/.  to  4/.  per 
acre.  The  richness  of  the  land  near  Bodegraven  is  such  that 
2^  acres  of  land  will  keep  a  milch-cow  all  the  year  round,  and 
in  one  case  I  was  told  that  it  carried  two  sheep  as  well.  Some- 
of  the  land  is  better  adapted  to  fatten  cast  cows  than  to  cany 
cows  in- milk,  and  is  used  accordingly.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
land  is  annually  mown,  and  the  cows  in  winter  are  fed  on  the 
hay  with  an  allowance  of  linseed-cake.     Calves  are  sold  very 
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soon  after  birth,  and  the  herds  appear  to  be  generally  kept  np 
by  purchases.  Everything  is  subordinate  to  the  making  ojf 
cheese. 

The  best  farmers  keep  from  24  to  30  cows  and  feed  off 
annually  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  oldest  and  least 
profitable.  The  farm-houses  are  of  the  true  Dutch  type,  namely, 
dwelling-house  in  front  with  cow-stalls,  stables,  bam,  &c.,  under 
the  same  roof  in  the  rear.  Cows  are  in  two  rows,  heads  to  the 
centre,  with  drinking-troughs  in  front,  and  manure  and  urine- 
trough  in  the  rear.  The  passage  between  the  rows  of  stalls  is 
very  broad,  and  at  the  end  of  the  steading  is  a  detached  Dutcti 
barn  exactly  opposite  the  passage,  and  designed  to  store  the 
hay  in  a  convenient  position  for  its  conveyance  into  the  cow- 
house. Many  of  the  farmers  are  proprietors,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  majority  of  the  tenants  have  been  able  to  pay  their  rents, 
at  any  rate  until  those  of  1879  became  due,  when  many  found 
a  difficulty,  and  some  could  not  overcome  it  This  arose  chiefly 
from  the  low  price  of  cheese,  which  in  the  autumn  of  1879 
touched  as  low  a  figure  as  42«.  per  cwt,  whereas  in  June  1880 
it  ranged  from  52«.  to  57«.,  and  even  more.  In  £sct,  the  variatum 
in  prices  may  be  set  down  at  about  20«.  per  cwt.  Considering 
that  the  Gonda  farmer  sells  nothing  to  speak  of  except  cheese 
and  cast  cows,  a  depreciation  of  over  30  per  cent*  in  the  price 
of  his  staple  product  is  very  serious ;  indeed,  unless  he  has  a 
large  reserve,  it  is  simply  ruinous.  Until  recently,  the  making 
of  so-called  '*  Derbyshire "  cheese  gained  ground,  as  its  shape 
and  its  less  salty  flavour  enabled  it  to  be  sold  as  English.  But 
the  recent  large  consignments  of  American  cheese  have  turned 
the  tide  in  favour  of  what  can  be  sold  as  real  Dutch,  and  the 
farmers  are  now  altering  their  practice  back  again  to  the  native 
make.  The  first  spring-made  cheese  is  always  so  fiit  that  it 
never  becomes  really  hard,  and  this  finds  a  ready  sale  in  France. 
The  best  quality  of  hard  cheese  goes  to  England,  and  the  worst, 
as  a  rule,  finds  its  best  market  in  Scotland.  The  cheese-mer- 
chants in  this  district  evidently  do  a  thriving  business,  and  it 
is  no  fault  of  the  farmers,  their  wives,  or  their  children,  if  they 
do  not  make  and  save  money.  Blouses  and  sabots  are  the  mle 
for  everybody  connected  with  the  cheese  business ;  and  if  the 
people  have  luxurious  habits  they  are  invisible  to  a  foreigner, 
unless,  it  may  be,  their  Sunday  outings  are  subject  to  that 
reproach.  Labourers  are  highly  paid,  as  wages  go  in  the 
Netherlands.  They  get  2«.  6d.  per  day  in  the  summer  and 
Is.  Sd.  to  2s.  in  the  winter,  and  they  pay  firom  Is.  6(Ltol$.  8dl 
per  week  for  their  cottage,  which,  as  usual,  consists  of  one  room 
and  an  outhouse. 

In  the  Gouda  district  the  dairy  is  generally  a  separate  build* 
VOL.  xvin. — s.  8.  2  m 
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ing  from  the  farmstcading,  but  the  cheese  having  been  made  is> 
generally   "  pickled  "  and  partly  cured  in  cellars  more  or  less 
beneath  the  dairy  or  the  farmhouse.     The  cheese-room,  properly 
so  called,  however,  is  in  reality  the  cow-stalls  during  the  period 
of  the  year  when  the  cows  are  on  the  pastures  night  and  day, 
that  being  the  cheese-making  season.     A  kind  of  bass  matting 
is  affixed  to  the  pillars  at  the  head  of  the  cow-stalls,  and  where 
the  cows  stood  in  winter  the  cheese  is  stored  in  summer.     In 
some  cases,  where  dairy  accommodation  is  not  sufficient,  the 
whole  process  of  cheese-making  is  carried  on  in  the  cow-stall. 
Everything  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and,  in  fact,  in  summer 
the  cowhouse  is  generally  abundantly  decorated  with  bright 
copper  and  tin  household  and  dairy  utensils. 

Edam  Cheese. — The  globular  red-skinned  cheese,  generally 
called  '*  Dutch  *'  in  England,  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most 
important  and  the  most  distinctive  dairy  product  of  the  country. 
It  is  chiefly  made  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  but  I  have 
seen  excellent  specimens  which  were  made  in  France,  Russia, 
and  elsewhere.  The  process  is  very  simple,  and  the  following 
description  is  the  result  of  my  own  observation  during  an  early 
morning  tour  in  the  rich  grass-land  district  between  Hoom  and 
Enkhuisen,  where  proprietor-farmers  prevail.  The  farms  are 
about  50  acres  in  extent,  and  from  15  to  18  cows  are  kept. 
The  cows  are  milked  morning  and  evening,  the  milker  finding 
his  way  to  them  in  a  boat,  which  also  carries  the  cheese-tub 
and  the  rennet  in  addition  to  the  milk-cans  and  other  necessary 
articles.  As  soon  as  the  cows  are  milked,  the  rennet  is  added 
to  the  mess  in  the  cheese-tub,  and  the  milker  gently  paddles 
home  his  freighted  boat.  By  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  farm- 
house, the  curd  is  about  ready  for  the  remainder  of  the  cheese- 
making  processes  to  be  proceeded  with. 

In  a  dairy  of  15  cows,  about  10  or  11  cheeses  would  be  made 
on  an  average  every  day,  one  half  in  the  morning  and  the  re* 
mainder  in  the  evening.  In  the  case  of  an  odd  number,  the 
small  quantity  of  curd  left  over  would  be  kept  until  the  next 
milking,  and  added  to  the  curd  then  obtained.  Very  few 
farmers  use  a  thermometer:  but  those  who  do,  reckon  to  put 
in  the  rennet  at  a  temperature  of  about  90^  Fahr.,  or  perhaps  a 
little  less.  The  curd  is  not  cooked,  but  in  from  15  to  20  minutes- 
after  the  rennet  has  been  added  it  is  cut  with  a  harp-like  wire 
gang-knife,  and  the  whey  is  baled  out  as  completely  as  possible, 
being  finally  got  rid  of  by  tipping  the  cheese-tub  after  the  curd 
has  been  consolidated  together  as  much  as  possible  by  the  hand. 
The  process  of  baling  entails  no  loss  of  curd,  but  that  of  tipping^ 
does,  and  this  is  counteracted  by  pouring  the  last  of  the  whey 
through  a  sieve,  which  retains  the  particles  of  curd.     The  cuid 
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thus  remains  in  the  tub  as  a  cut  but  pressed  mass,  which  is 
then  re-separated  into  its  component  pieces  by  working  with 
the  hand,  no  curd-mill  being  used.  It  is  then  put  into  globular 
moulds  divided  into  halves,  and  is  pressed  together  as  much  as 
possible  to  get  out  the  remaining  whey.  Afterwards  the  young 
cheese  is  enveloped  in  linen  or  other  cloth,  and  placed  in  smaller 
moulds,  which  are  subjected  to  pressure  for  24  hours.  After 
this  process  the  cloths  are  taken  off,  and  the  cheeses  are  placed 
in  semi-globular  cups,  in  which  they  are  turned  upside  down 
every  day,  after  which  operation  a  handful  of  salt  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  each.  They  remain  salted  in  this  way  seven  or  eight 
days,  and  some  makers  salt  them  even  ten  days.  The  cheese- 
press  in  general  use  is  of  the  lever-type,  but  it  is  in  this  district  a 
most  elaborate  piece  of  furniture,  carved,  painted,  and  polished 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  Before  the  cheeses  are  sent  to  market 
they  are  soaked  in  tubs  of  clean  water  to  cleanse  them,  and  are 
then  rubbed  over  with  linseed  oil.  The  outside  colouring  i» 
done  by  the  merchants,  but  annatto  is  used  in  the  cheese-making: 
process. 

As  an  example  farm  of  a  high  class,  I  may  take  that  of  Mr.. 
Sluis,  who  has  125  acres  of  land,  only  about  11  or  12  being  in 
arable  cultivation.     Half  the  grass  is  mown  and  the  other  half 
fed  in  summer,  every  year  in  rotation.     Thirty  milking-cows 
are  kept;  from  12  to  14  of  the  best  calves  are  reared  annually 
(the  remainder  being  sold  at  a  month  old) ;  and  between  10* 
and  20  cast  cows  and  oxen  are  fattened  every  year  on  the  grass,, 
with  the  following  somewhat  curious  scale  of  allowance  of  arti- 
ficial food  : — First  month,  2  lbs.  of  linseed  cake  per  head  daily ;, 
next  three  months,  4  lbs.  of  linseed  cake  per  head  daily ;  and 
afterwards,  for  another  month,   2  lbs.  per  head  daily.     Edam> 
cheese  is  made  with  the  milk ;  from  15  to  17  per  diem  were 
being  made  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  October  1879,     The 
cheeses  weigh  about  4^  lbs.  each,  and   the  price  at  that  time- 
was  57^.  6r/.  per  cwt.,  but  the  previous  year  it  was  only  52*. 
About  40  Texel   ewes,   crossed  with  Lincolns,  are  also  kept. 
They  generally  give  a  crop  of  60  lambs,  which  are  sold  fat  ^X 
18  months  old,  realising  in  1879  about  50^.  a-piece,  but  in  1878- 
from  6O5.  to  665.     In  addition,  these  shearlings  give  from  10  to- 
12  lbs.  of  unwashed  wool   each.     The  labourers  on  this  farm, 
were  two  men  and  two  women,  living  in  the  farmhouse,  and 
four  living  in  cottages.     Of  the  former,  the  men  received  nes^rjy 
12/.  and  the  women  10/.  per  annum  and  their  food.     The  out- 
door labourers  earned  about  16s.  %d.  per  week  in  summer,  from. 
April  to  November,  and  lis.  %d,  per  week  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.     The  rent  of  a  cottage  is  from  is,  6d.  to  3s.  per  week. 
All  these  figures  are  extraordinarily  high  for  the  Netherlands,, 
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but  the  general  rule  of  a  day's  wages  paying  the  week's  rent  of 
a  cottage  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  maintained. 

Mr.  Sluis  may  be  cited  as  a  favourable  example  of  the  better 
class  of  Dutch  farmer.  With  112  acres  of  grass,  12  or  13  of 
arable  land,  70  head  of  cattle  or  thereabouts,  and  100  to  160 
sheep  on  the  farm,  making  cheese  twice  a  day,  he  has  six  men 
and  two  women  servants,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  his  own 
aid  and  supervision  to  do  the  work.  Although  he  speaks  no 
foreign  language,  he  has  twice  been  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, namely,  at  Wolverhampton  in  1871,  and  Hull  in  1873; 
and  he  purchased  on  these  occasions  several  agricultural  imple- 
ments by  the  best  makers,  especially  mowing-machines,  horse- 
rakes,  and  hay-tedders.  He  has  also  been  to  Denmark  to  study 
the  Swartz  system  of  setting  milk,  and  he  bought  there  the 
milk-cans  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  setting  milk  at  a 
low  temperature.  His  house,  as  is  usual  in  North  Holland,  and 
indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  is  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  cow-stalls,  stables,  and  hay-barn.  Everything  was  not 
only  scrupulously  clean  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  October  1879, 
but  what  with  finely-raked  sand  over  the  tesselated  pavement  of 
the  cow-stalls,  the  matting  over  the  glazed  trough  which,  in  the 
winter,  while  the  cows  were  in  the  stalls,  carried  away  the  urine, 
the  lace  curtains  to  the  small  windows,  each  of  which  lighted 
its  own  particular  cow-stall,  the  rows  of  globular  cheeses  under- 
going the  process  of  curing,  the  dairy  utensils  polished  and 
scrubbed  up  to  the  zenith  of  brightness  and  cleanliness,  one 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  M.  Havard's  description  of  a  North 
Holland  homestead,  which  was  borne  out  by  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Sluis  and  her  daughters  in  the  salon^  and,  I  hope,  also  by 
the  condition  of  Mr.  Sluis's  banking  account.* 

Co-operative  Dairying, — Several   farmers  in  the  Hoom  dis- 


♦  "Vous  connaissoz  de  reputation  cos  merveillcuses  ^tablee,  canel^B  de 
faiences  et  sablees  de  differentes  couleurs.  plus  propres  qu*un  salon,  oh  Vaa  ne 
doit  iii  fuuier,  ni  tousser,  ui  cracber,  dont  on  nc  pout  fouler  le  sol,  sans  avoir  au 
prc^ulable  cbaut>8e  do  gros  siibots  blanebis,  tt  dans  lesquelles  les  belles  vaches, 
blanches  et  noires,  symdtriquenient  rangees  sur  dcs  liti^res  toujours  fratcbes, 
ont  la  queue  attacliee  au  plafond,  de  peur  qu'en  dcs  moments  d^icats,  eUes 
no  vienneut  a  se  barbouiller.  lie  bicn,  c'eut  dans  ces  jolis  baracaux  qu*on  les 
trouve,  ocs  ctables  incomparables,  avec  bur  arsenal  de  seaux,  de brocset  de  pots^ 
brillants,  polis,  luiisants  a  faire  croirc  qu'ils  sont  d'or  ou  de  vermeil. 

**  Quelquefois,  au  bout  de  le  table,  vous  aporcevcz  un  salon  avec  de  belles  et 
fraiches  jcunes  fillcs,  uux  grands  bonnets,  au  casquo  dor^,  trayoillant  k  quelqnes 
monues  fantaisics  on  tissant  de  charmantes/rzroZt/t'i).  G'tst  que  beaucoup  de  ccB 
paysans  sont  des  niillionnaires  cnfermds  dans  lour  fromage8,'vivant  avec  une  large 
simplicitc,  bans  preoccupation  dans  Tcsprit,  sans  passiun  dans  le  coDor,  ignonmt 
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trict  have  joined  together  to  establish  at  Tochthuis  a  butter  and 
cheese  factory,  and  to  test  the  applicability  of  the  Swartz  sys- 
tem to  their  local  circumstances.  They  have  hired  a  building 
and  engaged  for  six  months  a  North  German  dairymaid,  and 
they  buy  milk  from  the  surrounding  farmers  at  the  low  price  of 
six  cents  per  litre  (in  June),  this  being  equivalent  to  not  quite 
5^.  per  gallon.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  June,  they  had  found 
that  the  water  at  their  command  was  not  cold  enough  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  the  Swartz  system  in  its  entirety ;  therefore 
they  had  substituted  flat  pans  immersed  in  the  water  for  the 
deep  cans  used  by  Mr.  Swartz  and  his  followers.  Skim-cheese 
was  made  in  the  Edam  shape,  but  larger,  and  the  rennet  was 
added  to  the  skim-milk  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  when 
whole-milk  is  used  to  make  real  Edam  cheese,  viz.,  78°  to 
80°  Fahr.  instead  of  90°.  Nevertheless  these  cheeses  were  being 
sold,  as  1  was  informed,  at  60s.  per  cwt.,  when  the  whole-milk 
cheeses  were  making  not  more  than  70^.  At  that  date  (June  11th, 
1880)  cheese  was  very  dear,  whereas  the  previous  autumn  it 
was  excessively  cheap.  All  the  best  Danish  and  German  dairy 
utensils  were  in  use,  except  false-bottomed  cheese-tubs,  the  milk 
being  brought  to  the  required  temperature  by  warming  a  por- 
tion in  kettles.  The  chief  interest  of  this  experiment  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  instituted  and  carried  on  entirely  by  small 
proprietor- farmers,  having  rarely  more  than  20  cows  each,  as  it 
presents  unmistakeable  evidence  of  their  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  any  improvement  in  dairy  practice,  and  to  join  in  putting  it 
to  a  proper  test  before  committing  themselves  to  its  adoption. 

Co-operative  Factory  at  Leiden. — A  co-operative  dairy  factory 
on  a  considerable  scale  exists  at  Leiden.  Last  October  (1879), 
when  I  visited  it,  the  manager  was  receiving  over  1100  gallons  of 
milk  per  day,  but  in  May  between  1500  and  1600  gallons  are  sent, 
these  quantities  representing,  it  is  said,  the  produce  of  about  600 
cows.  The  price  paid  is  the  same  as  at  Tochthuis,  viz.,  nearly 
5^^/.  per  gallon.  A  small  quantity  is  sold  in  the  town  at  nine 
cents  the  litre,  or  about  8r/.  per  gallon,  delivered  at  the  houses. 
Butter  and  skim-cheese  are  made  with  the  bulk  of  the  milk, 
except  that  the  production  of  the  latter  is  restricted  by  the  right 
of  the  purveyors  of  the  milk  to  purchase  the  skimmed  article  at 
the  rate  of  about  ^d.  per  gallon  (200  litres  for  a  guilder).  The 
farmers  who  supply  the  milk  keep  on  the  average  from  20  to  40 
cows  each,  and  it  is  found  that  the  milk  yields  about  3  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  butter  and  7  per  cent,  of  skim-cheese.  The 
butter  was  said  to  be  selling  nt  about  \s.  Ad.  per  lb.  last 
October  (1879),  and  the  price  of  skim-cheese  was  quoted  at 
Ad,  to  4W.  per  lb. 

Co-operative  Cheese  Factory  at  Jlinkel^  North  Holland. — This 
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is  a  joint  stock  companv  called  ^  the  Wieriiigerwaaidcr  Maal- 
schappij  tot  bereidin?  ^an  Kaas.**     It  TCoeiTes  the  milk  of  about 
U>0  cows   from  eight   contribaton,  who   skim  the   erening's 
milk  in  the  mominsr  and  mix  it  with  the  nntkimmed  momingft 
milk,  sendinsT  the  mixture  to  the  factonr,  where  it  is  made  into 
Edam-shaped  cheese,  which  last  October  (1879)  was  said  to  be 
selling  at   abi>ut   o<X«.   per  cwt.,  or  rather  more  than  bd.  per 
gallon  ot  milk.     Aco^rding  to  the  rales  passed  in  1872,  the 
contributors  were  tv^  receive  fire  cents  {Id.)  per  kilo  for  their 
rnilk^  or  not  quite  Otf.  per  gallon ;  this  price  was  to  be  paid  in 
two  instalments,  viz..  three-fiiths  everT  fortnight  and  two-fifths 
at  the  end  ot*  every  quarter.     Cheese  is  made  twice  a  day  in 
vats  of  the  squv^re  American  pattern.     The  rennet  is  added  at  a 
temperatUTv  ot*  >4'*  Fahr.,  and  the  milk  is  left  for  an  hoar.     The 
cuixl   is  then   cut    bv   gang-knives«  first  rerticallj,  then  hori- 
zontally, And  iheii  tmnsversely,  as  thorooghlv  as  possible,  and  is 
then  ciH>ko\i  up  to  ^^4^  Fahr.     Abont  ^  cheeses,  weighing  two 
kiU^  ^4\  lbs.    oacb.  are  made  daily  in  October,  bat  of  coone 
the  number  varies  with  :he  time  of  year  and  the  chancter  of 
the  seas^m. 


XXX.— 7^*-    Rr5,x\;>-   Fjrm  Pnze  CampetiiiaR^   1882.     By 
J-  H.  Ulvni^ell,  Woodside,  Luton,  Bedfordshire. 

^'I'ho  \Ui*y  V>;>8^:vj:>  :y\v\viv.  '  ;r  r."A:::.ii-i  :A>m  the  hand  of  Agricaltare, 
Ar/i  ;ho  ii:crt\;s*\;  v\:v:V::  j*::.:  "vfjC:-!  whk'h  ev«nr  natioa  enjoys  where 
;;-.;slv*;\lrY  :>  i:v.vr,v,.l.  ats:  ::.  :  ^lus^'ves  naso^iij'  su^ciently  urgent,  to 
o:v.iT»C'  :V.o  a::cv.:..v.  v:  tvcry  v.-N^-.r..  tt'-:-  has  I'ne  p>wer  of  promoting  its 
* \Tc:  sv:  r— Mr.  rwKsyV  .v.-    r  .  •<.  5^f-:--;r;  ?.  ^\f  B^nJ  of  Ayricwlture, 

Kkaimni;,  xho  iwpltAl  :v>wn  of  the  Royal  County,  being  the  ute 
*eUvt^\l  this  ^  oaf  lor  :ho  Ounrry  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
oultunil  Sxvio:\,  :ho  l.oca:  Cv>mmi:tee  odered  the  handsome  sum 
of  iJrJ,'^;.,  iu  four  IViros,  for  the  best  cultivated  dairy,  aiable,  or 
mix^\l  farms  in  :ho  vv;;:i:y,  or  situated  whoUv  'or  in  part 
wJthui  a  nulius  of  i^v^  nvllos  ftv^m  the  Town  Hall  of  Reading. 
The  IMros  \\ot\-  *I;\:iU\l  ir.to  two  classes,  rix.  Class  1,  for  the 
Iwt  m;u\;\^\l  FArm  aIwo  i\X^  aci«  in  extent,  100/. ;  for  the 
scivnd  Ivst,  :h\".  I^Iass  i\  for  the  best  managed  Farm  above 
•V^  and  no:  o\iX-txiinjr  iW  aorvs,  5iV, :  for  the  second  best,  25/. 
rUo  public  spirit,  a*  ovxdenceil  bv  the  liberal  subscriptions 
fn>m  whioh  this  fund  was  rAisi\K  recalls  the  time  when — 


t.  "  .  '  \-*'  ^^  ,V'  ^*^* •'••'•*  "'i**-'*^  or,''WMd; 
I  ..,■  . .%:  v->  v;  K.v.;.*  a: v.  Sjiiys 
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Till  men  of  spoil  disdained  the  toil 
By  which  the  world  was  nourished, 
And  dews  of  blood  enriched  the  soil 
Where  green  their  laurels  flourished : 
Now  the  world  her  fault  repairs — 
The  guilt  that  stains  her  story ; 
And  weeps  her  crimes  amid  the  cares 
That  formed  her  earliest  glory. 
— The  glory  earned  in  deadly  fray, 
Shall  fade,  decay,  and  perish. 
Honour  waits,  o*er  all  the  Earth, 
Through  endless  generations, 
The  art  that  calls  her  harvests  forth, 
And  feeds  the  expectant  nations." 

The  competition  was  limited  to  tenant-farmers  paying  a 
bona  fide  rent  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  their 
occupation,  the  whole  to  be  included  in  the  certificate.  Four- 
teen competitors  entered  the  lists,  only  one  of  these  being  in 
Class  2,  and  two  only  outside  the  county  of  Berks.  Before 
the  Judges  commenced  their  inspection,  one  competitor  ia 
Class  1  withdrew  from  the  contest,  leaving  an  area  of  about 
5000  acres  to  be  visited. 

The  occupations  may  all  be  described  as  mixed  farms,  the 
proportion  of  grass  to  arable  land  varying  from  an  eighth  to 
two-thirds,  as  set  forth  in  the  respective  certificates  of  entry,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  annexed  schedule. 

Before  entering  upon  a  detailed  account  of  the  farms,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  this 
interesting  district. 

Historically,  Berkshire  occupies  a  prominent  position  among 
the  counties  of  England.  The  stately  pile  of  buildings  em- 
braced under  the  name  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  so  long  a  chief 
residence  of  our  monarchs,  has  justly  entitled  the  county  to  the 
appellation  of  Royal.  It  was  at  Wantage  in  this  county  that 
our  great  Saxon  King,  Alfred,  was  born,  and  here  at  Ashdown  he 
broke  the  power  of  the  invading  Dane,  and  in  the  "  White 
Horse  "  engraved  upon  the  sward  of  his  native  hills  has  left  an 
enduring  monument  of  his  prowess,  and  given  a  name  to  one  of 
the  most  fertile  valleys  of  our  country.  Windsor  Castle  was  the 
birthplace  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VI.,  and  at  Reading 
Abbey,  Henry  I.  and  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Matilda,  mother 
of  our  Henry  II.,  found  a  sepulchre.  From  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation  to  the  strifes  of  the  Commonwealth,  Berk- 
shire has  frequently  witnessed  and  suffered  from  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  war.  Mr.  Walford,  in  his  '  Guide  to  Berkshire,'  speaks 
of  the  town  of  Wallingford  as  one  "  which  has  grown  up  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  settlements  of  the  Britons,  the  Romans,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Saxons."     Of  the  old  castle  here  little  remains. 
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beyond  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls,  the  structure  having  been 
demolished  by  the  Parliamentary  army  during  the  Civil  Wan. 
It  was  in  the  collegiate  chapel  of  this  castle  that  Thomas  Tusser^ 
the  author  of  ^  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,'  was  a 
scholar  and  chorister  about  the  year  1520,  and  of  whom  Fuller 
says,  "he  was  successively  a  musician,  schoolmaster,  servings 
man,  husbandman,  grazier,  poet ;  more  skilful  in  all  than 
thriving  in  any  vocation.  He  traded  at  large  in  oxen,  sheep, 
dairies,  grain  of  all  kinds,  to  no  profit.  Whether  he  bought  or 
sold,  he  lost,  and  when  a  renter,  impoverished  himself,  and  never 
enriched  his  landlord.  Yet  hath  he  laid  down  excellent  rules 
in  his  book  of  husbandry  (so  that  the  observer  thereof  must  be 
rich)  in  his  own  defence.  He  spread  his  bread  with  all  sorts 
of  butter,  yet  none  would  stick  thereon,  none  being  better  at 
theory,  or  worse  at  the  practice  of  Husbandry."  Lord  Moles-* 
worth,  in  his  *  Considerations  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  1723,*^ 
says,  "  As  to  agriculture,  I  should  humbly  propose  that  a  schoo) 
for  husbandry  were  erected  in  every  county,  wherein  an  expert 
master  of  the  methods  of  agriculture  should  teach  at  a  fixed 
salary,  and  that  Tusser's  old  ^  Book  of  Husbandry '  should  be 
taught  to  the  boys  to  read,  to  copy,  and  to  get  by  heart,  to* 
which  end  it  might  be  reprinted  and  distributed.  I  doubt  not 
but  that  some  such  method  as  this  would  make  husbandmen,, 
and  prevent  the  increase  of  the  poor."  Tusser's  book,  first 
printed  in  1557,  passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions 
before  1700.  Dr.  Mavor,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  who  published  a  new  edition  of  the  work  in  1812, 
remarks,  '^  Happy  should  I  be  to  find  that  my  labours  have  in 
any  degree  contributed  to  realise  the  speculations  of  Lord 
Molesworth."  The  writer  of  this  Report  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  want  of  skilful  and  trained  workmen  is  likely  to 
become  more  and  more  a  difficulty  with  English  farmers  of  the 
present  day  ;  for,  as  Tusser  quaintly  puts  it : — 

"  Good  shepherd,  good  tillman,  good  Jack  and  good  Gill, 
Make  husband  and  huswife  their  coflfers  to  fill." 

In  various  other  branches  of  industry  technical  schools  have 
been  established,  to  keep  pace  with  the  competition  and  growing 
requirements  of  the  times ;  and  to  my  mind,  the  Question  of 
formulating  a  scheme  for  training  boys  in  rural  districts,  t» 
qualify  them  for  agricultural  employment,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

Berkshire  has  also  produced  a  distinguished  author  on  agri- 
cultural affairs  in  Jethro  Tull,  who  at  Prosperous  Farm,  an  the 
parish   of    Shelbourn,   practised    and    wrote    upon    improved 
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methods  of  husbandry,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  seed  drilling  in  place  of  the  old  fashion  ol 
broadcasting. 

Berkshire  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  England,  contain- 
ing, according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  only  450,132  acres  ; 
and  yet  it  possesses  great  diversity  of  soil,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  is  of  considerable  natural  fertility,  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  influence  of  the  Thames  and  its  various  tributaries. 
This  noble  river  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  between 
Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  miles.  The  climate  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  in  the  kingdom.  The  rainfall  for  a  series  of  years 
averages  from  22  to  23  inches. 

The  principal  hills  are  of  chalk  formation,  attaining  on  the 
White  Horse  range  an  elevation  of  893  feet ;  and  at  Inkpen 
Beacon,  near  Hungerford,  is  found  the  highest  point  of  chalk  in 
the  south  of  England,  viz.  1011  feet,  and  the  whole  county 
appears  to  lie  over  chalk  or  limestone.  The  Castle  of  Windsor 
is  reared  on  a  solitary  eminence  of  chalk,  here  rising  above  the 
stiff  clay,  which  in  this  neighbourhood  is  said  to  be  over 
300  feet  deep. 

Under  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  where  the  richest  soils  occur, 
the  chalk  runs  into  a  harder  limestone,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  a 
kind  of  freestone.  Along  the  Thames  is  a  belt  of  rich  meadows, 
nowhere  extending  over  two  miles  in  width.  The  Vale  of 
Kennet  is  perhaps  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Thames, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn.  The  soil  is  gravelly, 
overlaid  with  loam.  This  valley  also  contains  a  considerable 
tract  of  water-meadows.  In  the  locality  of  Newbury  is  found  a 
species  of  peat,  in  some  places  only  18  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  in  others  as  much  as  4  or  5  feet,  the  stratum  varying  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  This  deposit  rests 
upon  an  uneven  bottom  of  gravelly  loam.  This  river  is  described 
by  Pope  as — 

"  The  Kennet  swift  for  silver  eels  renowned." 

The  writer  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article  remarks  : — "  The 
predominant  soil  of  Berks  is  a  kind  and  fruitful  loam,  in  some 
parts  mixed  with  gravel,  and  in  others  with  sand :  pleasant  to 
work,  and  grateful  in  its  produce." 

Owing  to  the  forwardness  of  the  climate,  the  harvest  of  Berk- 
shire appears  to  have  suffered  less  from  the  rain  of  August  last 
year  than  that  of  many  other  counties  ;  and  the  samples  of  corn 
we  inspected  were  generally  in  fine  condition,  instances  being  met 
with  of  barley  realising  oO^.  per  quarter,  and  of  wheat  weighing 
66  lbs.  per  bushel.     At  the  same  time  the  excessive  wet  and  un- 
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genial  seasons  of  the  past  four  years  have  materially  affected  the 
stiff,  cold,  low-lying  lands,  by  reducing  their  fertility  and  afford- 
ing no  regular  opportunity  for  thoroughly  cleaning  the  land ; 
and  this  has  only  been  accomplished  by  the  display  of  great 
energy  in  seizing  upon  and  making  the  most  of  the  few  favour^ 
able  intervals  for  such  purposes. 

The  production  of  milk  in  Berkshire  has  been  considerably 
extended,  and  the  sale  of  it  forms  a  very  important  item  in  the 
receipts  of  those  farms  where  it  is  cultivated.  It  would  appear 
from  the  Agricultural  Returns  that  cattle  are  slightly  increasing 
in  numbers ;  the  breed  most  in  repute  being  large-framed 
animals  of  good  Shorthorn  type.  Sheep,  according  to  the  same 
returns,  have  decreased  from  1880  to  1881  by  18,220,  and  statis- 
tics recently  published  in  the  'Times'  give  the  reduction  of 
sheep  in  thirteen  years,  1868  to  1881,  as  113,000,  or  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  total  number  of  sheep  now  in  the  county : 
and  this  reduction  has  taken  place,  notwithstanding  an  ex- 
tended area  of  sheep-producing  crops  within  the  same  period 
of  21,000  acres,  and  an  advance  in  the  price  of  mutton  of 
2^d.  per  pound. 

The  Judges  arranged  to  start  on  their  first  inspection  on 
Monday,  December  12th,  but  Mr.  Long  was  unable  to  accompany 
us  owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  and  consequently  on  that 
occasion  we  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  experience  ac^ 
quired  by  similar  engagements  in  the  Fen  and  other  districts. 
Mr.  Parsons  and  the  reporting  Judge,  however,  met  at  the  Great 
Western  Hotel,  Paddington,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  and 
left  by  the  first  train  the  following  morning  for  Slough,  to 
commence  our  labours.  The  week  before  St.  Thomas's  Day  is 
not  the  most  agreeable  time  for  examinations  of  the  kind  we 
had  undertaken,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  were  highly  favoured  in 
the  weather,  and  were  able  "  with  narrow  search  and  with  inspec- 
tion deep"  to  survey  the  fallows,  roots,  and  newly  sown  wheat, 
and  estimate  the  winter  management  of  the  live-stock.  The 
whole  of  the  arable  land  was  walked  over,  except  the  last  field 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  whence  we  were  driven  by  a  per- 
fect hurricane  of  wind  and  rain,  which,  in  spite  of  umbrella  and 
macintosh,  bid  defiance  to  our  advance.  Our  exertions  during 
the  day  made  the  repose  of  the  evening  most  enjoyable,  when, 
divested  of  muddy  boots  and  outer  garments,  we  had  leisure  to 
refresh  exhausted  nature  and  quietly  review  the  lessons  of  the 
day ;  probably  the  least  pleasant  part  of  our  experience  was 
the  inevitable  ''  Quarter  to  six,  sir,"  from  the  porter  in  the 
morning,  and  the  start  for  our  destination,  with  the  stars  still 
shining  through  the  frosty  air,  or  the  prospect  obscured  by  a  cold 
drizzling  rain. 
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On  our  second  visit  all  the  Judges  met  at  Reading  on  the 
17th  of  April,  and  spent  seven  days  in  going  over  the  com- 
peting farms.  The  final  examination  beg^  on  the  28th  oT 
June,  and  was  confined  to  those  occupations  we  had  selected 
from  which  to  make  our  award. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  write  a  report  connected  with  the 
Agriculture  of  Berkshire  without  reference  to  the  Royal  Fsniu^. 
occupied  by  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  who  in  this,  as  in  sll 
departments  of  life,  exhibits  such  an  illustrious  example  to- 
her  people. 

A  retrospective  view  of  the  agriculture  of  our  country  showi- 
what  great  advances  have  been  made  during  the  present  centmy. 
The  unpropitious  seasons  of  the  past  few  years  have  donbtlns- 
inflicted  most  serious  loss  on  both  owners  and  occupiers  of  land, 
and  checked  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Yet  periods  of  equally  great  agricultural  depression  have  before 
this  occurred  and  have  been  surmounted. 

First  Prize,  Class  L 
Mr,  J.  J.  Ratcliffy  Tlie  Priory^  Beech  Hill^  Reading. 

This  farm  contains  220  acres,  viz.,  140  arable,  65  grass,  snA 
15  acres  of  wood  ;  it  is  held  on  lease  from  Eton  College,  and  lies- 
seven  miles  south  of  Reading. 

The  soil  is  described  in  the  certificate  of  entry  as  heavy,  with 
a  subsoil  of  clay  and  gravel ;  from  the  geological  map  it  appean- 
to  be  on  the  London  clay  formation. 

On  the  north-west  and  south-west  the  farm  is  contiguous  to- 
the  Strath  field  Saye  estate,  and  on  the  south-east  is  bounded  by 
^^  The  Loddon  slow,  with  verdant  alders  crowned,"  and  towards- 
which  most  of  the  land  gradually  inclines. 

Our  first  visit  was  on  the  14th  of  December,  when  we  found 
ail  the  arable  land  ploughed  and  ridged  up  in  lands  of  8  feet 
^  inches  wide,  in  thoroughly  workmanlike  style,  the  water-^ 
arrows  neatly  cut,  the  wheat  sowing  completed,  and  all  outsides 
&iia  corners  cleaned  and  finished,  while  a  most  careful  examina- 
ion  failed  to  detect  any  couch  ;  indeed  a  garden  could  not  well 
-  more  free  from  weeds  or  rubbish. 

\e  course  of  cropping  adopted  on  that  part  of  the  farm  nearest 
)mestead  is  as  follows  :  wheat,  barley,  trifolium  or  mangold* 
•   '....imes  varied  thus  ;  wheat,  beans,  cabbage  and  turnips. 

^t  the  far  end  and  heavier  portion  of  the  farm  the  rotation  is 
.ocjix. ;,  wheat,  oats  or  barley,  trifolium  or  tares  fed  off.  AI( 
the  wheat  is  of  the  Rough  Chaff  variety,  the  drilling  of  which 
^/^niTQ^i^^ed  OP  the  20th  of  October,  and  was  completed  the  9th  of 
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Vovember.  Nine  pecks  of  seed  is  the  quantity  per  acre,  in 
rows  8^  inches  apart,  or  12  rows  on  each  land,  none  being 
drilled  in  the  furrows.  The  barley  is  Webb's  Pedigree  Selec- 
tion, and  the  oats  White  Waterloo  ;  the  latter  received  30  bushels 
af  soot  per  acre. 

Three  kinds  of  trifolium  are  used,  the  early  and  late  red,  and 
late  white,  with  a  seeding  of  from  30  to  40  lbs. 

Spring  beans  and  maple  peas  are  drilled  14  inches  apart, 
the  former  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels,  and  the  latter  at  3^  bushels 
per  acre. 

For  mangolds  the  ground  is  prepared  by  once  ploughing 
and  subsoiling,  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard-dung,  6  cwt. 
of  bones,  and  3  cwt.  of  salt. 

Cabbage  and  turnips  are  dunged  for  in  the  same  way,  and 
get  an  extra  ploughing  in  lieu  of  subsoiling ;  and  home-made 
compost  from  earth-closets  and  hen-houses  is  drilled  with  the 
seed. 

The  crops  this  year  consist  of  52  acres  wheat,  8^  barley, 
9  oats,  15  peas,  12  spring  beans,  19  vetches  and  trifolium, 
10^  mangold  ;  and  12^  swedes,  turnips,  and  cabbage,  in  about 
equal  proportion. 

Nine  acres  of  wheat  on  the  heavier  land  at  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  farm  follows  a  previous  crop  of  the  same  grain  ;  this 
Fias  been  done  to  equalise  the  acreage  and  bring  it  into  rotation. 
To  meet  the  case,  a  crop  of  mustard  had  been  ploughed  in,  and 
30  bushels  of  soot  applied,  and  it  had  been  twice  hand-hoed. 
This  crop  was  somewhat  root-fallen,  detracting  in  this  instance 
from  the  level  abundance  presented  by  all  the  other  wheat,  and 
which  Mr.  Ratcliff  regarded  with  commendable  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

The  spring  beans  and  maple  peas  were  of  most  luxuriant 
g^rowth,  full  of  blossom  and  kids,  free  from  fly  and  remarkably 
•clean  ;  at  the  time  of  our  second  visit  on  the  20th  of  April,  they 
were  undergoing  a  hand-hoeing  at  5^.  per  acre,  after  which  the 
vigour  of  the  crop  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds.  The  barley  was  a  nice  upstanding  crop  with  lengthy 
-ears,  and  the  oats  looked  strong  and  robust  with  an  appearance 
of  quality. 

Trifolium  and  vetches  were  heavy  crops ;  the  cutting  of  the 
former  for  cattle  commenced  on  the  10th  May,  and  continued 
up  to  July  15th  ;  on  our  last  visit  the  land,  from  which  6^  acres 
had  been  consumed  in  this  way,  was  broken  up,  scarified,  and 
cleaned  ready  for  a  crop  of  white  turnips. 

The  early  drum-head  cabbage  had  made  rapid  growth  from 
April  20th  to  the  time  of  our  last  visit ;  and  the  swedes  and 
white  turnips  at  that  time  were  about  all  set  out  singly,  showing 
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every  promise  of  abundant  feed.  Mangolds  were  fairly  forwud, 
but  from  some  cause,  inexplicable  by  Mr.  Ratcliff,  were  not  a 
perfectly  regular  plant,  and  had  been  filled  up  by  transplmntiiig. 

The  whole  of  the  grass-land  is  mown  for  hay,  and  receiTes- 
in  rotation  a  dressing  of  4  cwt.  of  bones  per  acre.  The  meadowi 
lie  on  the  bank  of  the  Loddon,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Ratcliff 's  tenancy  were  intersected  by  open  ditcheti  in 
which  water  constantly  stagnated  ;  these  have  been  filled  np 
with  pipes  20  inches  deep,  draining  into  the  river,  the  surface 
has  been  levelled,  and  now,  in  place  of  the  former  sour  grass 
and  rushes,  is  found  a  thick  sward  of  sweet  and  nutritious 
herbage.  For  such  a  season  Mr.  Ratcliff  was  singularly  forto* 
nate  in  securing  his  hay ;  the  carting  was  being  completed  at 
the  time  of  our  last  inspection  on  the  28th  June. 

Mangolds  and  swedes  are  drawn  off  the  land  for  consumpticMi 
by  cattle.  The  mangolds  of  last  year's  growth  we  found  of  large 
size,  superior  quality,  and  carefully  stored. 

The  sale  of  milk  by  contract  to  Messrs.  Huntley  and  Palmer's 
biscuit  factory  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  income  from  the 
farm,  realising  last  year  nearly  1000/.,  and  a  grander  lot  of 
Shorthorn  dairy  cows  than  those  from  which  the  supply  is 
obtained  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  county. 

The  cows  are  kept  in  an  admirably  arranged,  well  ventilated,. 
and  roomy  house,  having  a  wide  central  pathway  from  which 
the  animals  are  fed.  The  winter  food  consists  of  a  liberal 
allowance  of  bran,  pea-hull,  grains,  and  mangolds  mixed  with 
cut  chaff;  this  is  prepared  in  a  conveniently  adjoining  shed. 

The  cows  are  not  turned  out  to  grass  until  the  rowen  is  ready^ 
but  trifolium  and  vetches  are  brought  to  them  in  the  shed  and 
yards,  upon  which  they  appear  to  thrive  and  milk  well. 

Two  bulls  are  in  use  in  the  herd  ;  ^'  Grandee,"  a  remarkably 
massive  animal  of  fine  quality,  bred  by  Messrs.  Leney  and  Son 
from  a  cow  of  the  Knightley  strain,  so  well  known  for  milking 
properties,  and  ^'  Priory  Duke,"  a  handsome  straight  two-year- 
old,  from  one  of  Mr.  Ratcliff's  best  cows.  The  herd  is  re- 
plenished by  weaning  the  most  promising  only  of  the  female 
calves.  Bull  calves,  and  those  not  of  the  favourite  roan  oolour^ 
or  approved  form,  are  sold  at  a  few  days  old,  and  realise  abont 
two  guineas  each. 

The  pigs  are  capital  specimens  from  the  best  strains  of  the 
excellent  native  breed  of  blacks,  with  white  terminals.  The 
youngsters,  well  kept  from  birth,  until  they  attain  a  weight  of 
from  65  to  80  lbs.,  then  find  a  ready  sale  as  London  porkens 
at  about  Sd.  per  lb. 

These  useful  creatures  are  housed  in  dry,  comfortable^  and 
airy  quarters,  with  well  paved  and  drained  outside  courts.    The 
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piggeries  are  kept  sweet  and  clean  by  frequent  lime  washings 
on  the  inside,  and  the  application  of  gas-tar  to  the  outer  fences, 
and,  as  well  as  the  cattle-sheds,  by  the  daily  use  of  ground 
gypsum. 

The  farm  horses  are  active  short-legged  animals,  well  suited 
to  the  land  ;  one  or  two  foals  are  bred  yearly.  The  denizens  of 
the  poultry-yard,  like  the  other  live-stock,  receive  careful 
attention,  and  show  Mr.  RatclifTs  appreciation  of  good  blood. 

From  the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  soil  for  winter  folding,  na 
sheep  are  kept  during  that  season  of  the  year,  but  are  bought 
in  as  required,  and  fed  off  on  summer  keep  such  as  trifolium, 
vetches,  and  white  turnips ;  those  we  saw  on  our  last  inspection 
were  120  good -framed  crossbred  shearlings,  with  a  remote 
foundation  of  the  old  black-faced  Norfolk  blood ;  tbey  were  in 
thriving  condition,  and  receiving  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
linseed-cake  per  diem. 

The  live-stock  varied  but  little  on  each  visit ;  on  the  20th  of 
April  we  found 

38  Cows  in-calf  or  in-milk.  10  Working  horses* 
2  Bulls.  4  Colts. 

1  Fat  show  heifer.  11  Sows. 

1  Fat  steer.  1   Boar. 
6  Year-and-half-old  heifers.  60  Pigs. 

2  Weaning  calves. 

Mr.  Ratcliff  has  on  several  occasions  been  a  successful 
exhibitor  of  cattle,  and  with  "  Priory  Princess,"  a  Shorthorn 
heifer  of  his  own  breeding,  carried  off  the  Champion  Prize  at 
the  Smithfield  Club  Show  in  1879,  the  same  animal  winning 
at  Birmingham  the  first  prize  in  the  heifer-class  under  four 
years  old,  she  being  then  three  years  and  four  months  old, 
and  her  live- weight  only  a  few  pounds  short  of  a  ton.  After 
her  victory  at  Islington,  "  Priory  Princess "  was  sold  for  the 
shambles  for  150/.,  her  dead  weight  reaching  over  1560  lbs. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Ratcliff  has  in  training  for  Islington 
a  roan  three-year-old  Shorthorn  heifer,  and  a  well-grown 
yearling  steer. 

Before  leaving  the  live-stock,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
half-dozen  beautiful  roan  heifers,  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  old  ; 
these  in  their  yard  with  its  roomy  shed  form  quite  a  picture,  with 
their  broad  backs,  well-sprung  ribs,  and  stylish  countenances^ 
and  bid  fair  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  milking  herd. 

The  expenditure  last  year  for  feeding  stuffs,  other  than  those 
grown  on  the  farm,  or  used  by  horses,  amounted  to  650/.,  and 
that  for  artificial  manures,  viz.  bone-dust,  guano,  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  to  125/. 
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The  labour-bill,  somewhat  heavy,  as  might  be  expected  with 
such  high-class  cultivation  and  such  a  large  amount  of  hand- 
led 'Stock,  comes  to  36^.  per  acre.  On  this  head  Mr.  Ratdiff 
remarked,  ''  you  will  perhaps  think  this  high,  but  looking  at 
the  results,  and  considering  the  farm  had  been  very  much  oat 
of  order  previous  to  my  occupation,  I  think  you  will  say  the 
money  has  been  well  laid  out,  and  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
it  will  not  require  so  much  in  the  future."  And  the  Judges 
feel  bound  to  place  on  record  that  they  were  quite  unable, 
after  a  severe  scrutiny,  to  find  any  instance  of  unnecessary  or 
extravagant  expenditure. 

The  bailifTs  house  and  two  cottages  are  well  placed  near  the 
farm-buildings ;  two  other  cottages  form  a  lodge  entrance  to 
the  estate. 

The  farm  buildings  are  well-arranged  and  commodious,  and 
the  greatest  neatness  and  order  pervades  the  whole. 

The  roads  on  the  farm  are  well  constructed  and  admirably 
kept,  that  dividing  the  arable  from  the  meadow  land  being 
furnished  with  gratings  at  frequent  intervals  to  receive  and 
convey  into  the  adjoining  brook  the  overflow  from  the  land. 
All  the  gates  arc  well-painted,  the  fences  neatly  trimmed,  the 
ditches  thoroughly  scoured,  and  outlets  made  good ;  and  all 
this  not  of  yesterday,  but  part  of  a  system  evidently  adopted 
for  years. 

The  implements  are  of  the  best  kinds,  and  those  found  most 
•suitable  to  the  land  ;  they  are  well  preserved  when  not  in  use  in 
-a  covered  shed,  and  include  a  manure-distributor,  as  well  as  a 
-corn-mill,  chaff-cutter  and  pulper,  driven  by  a  new  and  excel- 
lent eight-horse-power  portable  engine,  which  also  does  the 
threshing. 

The  Priory  House  faces  the  Loddon  valley,  with  a  pic- 
turesque woodland  landscape,  and  is  a  large  old-fashioned 
structure  thoroughly  adapted  for  comfort,  with  the  whole  of  its 
appointments  in  elegant  taste.  Charming  pleasure-grounds, 
and  a  most  productive  kitchen-garden  run  down  to  the  liver, 
where  pike,  roach,  dace,  and  perch  afford  excellent  sport  to  the 
followers  of  "  Walton,"  and  where  otters  are  said  to  abound. 

We  are  pleased  to  understand  that  Mr.  Ratcliff  has  arranged 
for  an  extension  of  his  lease,  and  trust  that  he  may  long  lire  to 
realise  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  country  home,  and  find  in 
the  return  made  by  the  farm  a  reward  for  his  enterprise  and 
outlay.  Mr.  Ratcliff  entered  upon  the  farm  in  1875,  and  the 
standard  he  set  himself  was  to  double  its  production;  in  the 
attainment  of  this  laudable  endeavour  he  has  judiciouslj  in- 
-vested  capital  in  permanent  improvements,  under  which  head 
may  be  mentioned  draining,  chalking,  erection   and  mainte- 
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nance  of  suitable  buildings  for  stock,  purchase  of  artificial 
feeding-stuffs,  grubbing  up  useless  fences,  and  reducing  to  the 
narrowest  limits  those  left.  No  part  of  this  outlay  could  be 
regarded  as  of  a  fanciful  or  amateur  character. 

In  addition  to  this  occupation,  Mr.  Ratcliff  has  an  extensive 
business  in  London,  so  that  his  ^ time  at  the  Priory  is  limited'; 
and  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  him,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances he  has,  by  dint  of  great  judgment  and  energy,  brought 
his  farm  into  such  admirable  condition  as  makes  it  an  example 
to  the  whole  district ;  taking  therefore  into  consideration  the 
general  management  with  a  view  to  profit,  the  extraordinary 
productiveness  of  crops,  the  marked  excellence  of  the  live-stock, 
the  management  of  the  grass-land  and  dairy  produce,  and  the 
perfect  state  of  neatness  of  gates,  roads,  and  fences,  points  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  in  our  instructions,  the  Judges  unanimously 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  100/.  to  Mr.  Ratcliff. 


Second  Prize,  Class  I. 
Mr.  George  AdamSy  Pidnell  Farm^  Faringdon. 

The  extent  of  this  occupation  is  1082  acres,  consisting  of 
387  arable  and  695  grass,  and  is  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy  from 
Col.  Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  D.  Bennett,  Esq., 
T.  H.  Southby,  Esq.,  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  and  80  acres 
are  owned  by  Mr.  Adams. 

The  soil  is  described  as  clay,  gravel,  and  sand. 

The  Pidnell  farm,  where  Mr.  Adams  resides,  and  the  other 
adjoining  occupations,  resting  on  the  Oxford  clay  formation,  are 
distant  two  miles  north  of  Faringdon,  and  the  land  lies  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road  leading  from  there  to  Burford. 

The  Thames  is  the  boundary  on  the  north,  and  is  here  crossed 
by  Radcot  Bridge,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  1387 
between  Henry  IV.,  then  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford. 

The  acreage  of  the  crops  on  the  whole  of  the  farms  is  97 
wheat,  40  barley,  21  oats,  65  beans  and  peas,  20  vetches, 
31  mangolds,  42  swedes,  9  cabbage,  10  turnips,  31  grass  seeds. 
The  wheat  is  of  the  Golden  Drop,  Rivett's,  and  Square-head 
varieties. 

The  usual  cropping  on  the  Pidnell  and  Thrupp  farms  is 
wheat  every  other  year,  alternating  with  roots,  beans,  and  peas, 
clover,  rye-grass,  or  vetches,  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats  being  taken 
occasionally  after  roots  instead  of  wheat.  The  barley  is  of  the 
awnless  kind,  and  being  stiff  in  the  straw  is  less  liable  to  lodge. 
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Three  bushels  of  this  grain  is  sown  per  acre,  and  two  bushels  of 
wheat. 

Some  of  Mr.  Adams'  land  is  on  a  level  with  the  Thames,  and 
during  the  past  four  years  has  been  frequently  flooded,  and 
appears  to  be  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  too  much  water ; 
consequently  the  corn  in  places  had  a  sickly  appearance  con- 
trasted with  the  generally  full  and  healthy  crops.  Owing  to 
the  same  cause  Mr.  Adams  had  been  unable  to  eradicate  all  the 
couch  :  with  suitable  weather  in  the  autumn  an  early  smashing 
by  steam  would  probably  be  highly  beneficial  in  cleaning  the 
ground. 

Spring  beans  and  peas,  sown  together  the  first  week  in  March 
in  rows  twelve  inches  apart,  looked  strong,  and  promised  a  good 
yield  ;  the  winter  beans,  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  of  that 
season,  had  made  a  too  vigorous  growth,  were  thicker  than  con- 
sistent with  productiveness,  and  had  run  up  to  a  height  of  six 
feet ;  seven  acres  of  this  crop,  badly  blighted,  had  been  mown 
in  June,  and  the  land  was  to  be  cleaned  ready  for  a  crop  of  rape. 
The  sowing  of  mangolds  was  going  on  at  the  home  farm  at 
the  time  of  our  second  visit  on  the  18th  April ;  a  water  drill 
depositing  7  lbs.  of  Sutton's  Golden  Tankard  seed  per  acre,  and 
3  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  on  land  previously  prepared  by  a  good 
coating  of  dung,  and  4  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre.  On  our  last  visit 
this  crop  nearly  covered  the  ground,  and  had  been  twice  hoed 
at  a  cost  of  10^.  per  acre.  Cabbage  were  planted  next  the  man- 
golds with  every  prospect  of  giving  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
food,  and  a  narrow  corner  bore  a  crop  of  prickly  comfrey,  from 
which  two  or  three  crops  had  been  already  cut. 

With  such  a  large  proportion  of  grass-land  the  hay  harvest  is 
an  anxious  time  with  Mr.  Adams,  who  appears  to  have  an 
admirable  arrangement  for  its  ingathering. 

The  cutting  is  let  to  the  men  at  \0d.  per  acre,  machine  and 
horses  being  provided,  and  this  price  includes  mowing  by  hand 
round  the  field  and  under  trees;  1^.  Zd.  an  acre  is  paid  for 
pitching  and  loading,  the  same  price  for  making  stack  bottoms^ 
building,  pulling,  and  topping  up ;  and  Ad.  per  acre  for  raking.. 
Women  and  tedding  machines  are  employed  in  making  the  hay^ 
and  an  elevator  is  used  for  stacking. 

In  harvest  the  wheat  and  oats  are  cut  by  hand  and  tied  at  11«. ;. 
beans  at  10^. ;  and  the  carrying  costs  2s.  9d.  per  acre. 

Wheat  and  beans  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4^.  per  acre  for  each 
hoeing ;  swedes  at  is,  6d. ;  and  ditching  is  done  at  Is.  3^.  a  chain.. 
The  annual  cost  of  labour  is  29^.  8d.  per  acre  on  the  Pidnell 
farms,  and  at  the  Lodge  it  will  this  year  amount  to  Z5s,  Carters 
get  lis.  per  week,  stockmen  the  same,  while  ordinary  labourers 
receive  12s.  a  week. 
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Mr.  Adaras  has  nineteen  cottages  on  his  farms :  these  are  let 
to  the  men  at  the  very  moderate  rent  of  1^.  to  Is.  6d,  per  week. 
We  were  pleased  to  find  that  a  friendly  feeling  evidently  exists 
between  employer  and  employed. 

Before  dealing  with  the  off-  »,.  iw  | 

lying   farm,  or   the    live-stock, 
reference  should   be  made  to  a 
capital    arrangement    suggested 
and  carried  out  entirely  by  Mr. 
Adams,  whereby  the  sewage  from 
the  town  of  Faringdon  is  inter- 
cepted,  and  made  to  flow  over 
some  of  the  meadows  instead  of    ^ 
entering  the  river ;  this  has  ob- 
viated  the   otherwise   necessary 
outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  by    ^ 
the    local    authorities^    and    has     ^ 
also  increased  the  production  of 
Mr.  Adams'  land. 

Another  work  of  engineering 
skill  and  enterprise,  originated 
by  and  accomplished  under  Mr. 
Adams'  direction,  is  the  bring- 
ing of  a  constant  supply  of  pure 
water  to  all  the  homesteads,  cot-  '^ 
tages,  yards,  and  feeding  grounds. 
This  is  obtained  from  a  spring 
in  the  hill-side  near  Faringdon, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
water  is  first  taken  into  a  catch- 
pit  near  the  source,  so  arranged 
that  from  there  it  can  be  con- 
veyed into  the  service  tank  con-  ^ 
structed  to  store  from  six  to 
seven  thousand  gallons,  or  round 
the  bye-pass  direct  to  the  farms. 
The  overflow  pipes  empty  into 
an  adjoining  ditch.  From  the  re- 
ser>'oir  the  water  passes  through 
cast-iron  pipes  with  turned  and 
bored  joints  to  the  various 
troughs  and  buildings  on  the 
farms:  air-valves  are  introduced 
at  suitable  distances.  All  the  smaller  pipes  are  of  lead,  and 
the  whole  of  the  fittings  are  made  with  Taylor's  patent  joints, 
by  which  all  the  connections  were  united  by  ordinary  workmen, 
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and  without  the  use  of  solder.  The  troughs,  twentj-two  in 
number,  are  fitted  with  ball-valves  in  an  enclosed  chamber  at 
the  end  of  each,  securely  locked,  and  provision  is  made  in 
case  of  severe  frost.  The  main  pipes  and  various  branches 
extend  to  about  three  miles  in  length.  So  esseiltial  is  a  good 
and  r^ular  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  well*being  of  stock,  and 
for  use  where  dairying  is  carried  on  extensively,  that  the  Judges 
considered  that  the  designing  of  these  water-works,  and  the 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  before-mentioned,  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  Wickelsome  Lodge  farm  is  situated  a  mile  south  of  Far* 
ingdon,  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  that  town  passing 
through  the  middle  of  it :  it  belongs  to  Oriel  G>llege,  Oxford,  was 
enter^  upon  so  recently  as  Michaelmas  of  last  year,  and  was  then 
very^uch  out  of  condition ;  but  a  considerable  portion  being  of  a 
sandy  and  dry  nature,  Mr.  Adams  was  induced  to  take  it  as 
an  advantageous  change  for  his  sheep,  he  having  recendj  lost 
by  fluke  on  his  other  and  low-lying  land,  a  valuable  flock  of  two 
hundred  Oxfordshire  Down  ewes. 

The  College  authorities  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  a  yearns 
rent  in  repairs,  draining,  and  other  necessary  work,  and  very 
wisely  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  what  was  required  to 
Mr.  Adams'  experience  and  judgment. 

A  large  number  of  new  gates  have  Been  hung  and  painted, 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  being  bolted  together,  so  that  a 
rail  or  brace  in  case  of  breakage  can  be  readily  substituted. 
Strong  well-framed  boarded  gates  are  fixed  to  the  various  yards ; 
draining,  where  required,  has  been  done,  including  some  bogt 
in  the  pastures  arising  from  springs,  the  water  from  which  is 
conveyed  to  a  suitable  place  for  the  use  of  stock,  and  the  ground 
filled  up  with  sound  material.  Useless  fences  have  ba^n  re- 
moved, all  ditches  and  outlets  well  cleaned,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lime  has  been  manufactured  for  use  on  the  land.  Alto- 
gether, from  the  time  of  our  first  visit  in  December  to  the  80th 
June,  a  considerable  transformation  had  taken  place. 

The  Lodge  farm  contains  166  acres  of  arable  and  245  of  grass. 
Coles  Pitt  field  (so  called  from  its  neighbourhood  to  a  supposed 
Roman  encampment  known  by  that  name)  of  84  acres,  has  18 
down  in  grass,  and  the  remaining  16  acres  are  so  unsuitable 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  com  or  roots,  that 
the  Judges  are  of  opinion  it  might  also  be  advantageously 
converted  into  permanent  pasture.  Mr.  Adams  proposes  to 
adopt  the  four-course  system  of  cropping  on  the  bulk  of  this 
arable  land,  which  is  well  calculated  to  carry  sheep  in  the 
winter. 

As  might  be  expecte<1  with  so  large  an  area  of  grass  land, 
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stock  plays  an  important  part  in  Mr.  Adams'  management;  on 
the  30th  June  the  numbers  were  : — 


147  Cows  in-calf  or  in-milk. 

28  Heifers. 

50  Yearlings. 

56  Weaning  calves. 
4  Bulls. 
335  Breeding  ewes. 

11  Shearling  show  ewes. 

20  ditto  rams. 
167  Ram  lambs. 


168  Ewe  lambs. 

1  Two-shear  ram. 

24  Working  horses  and  a  milk 
horse. 
4  Colts. 

2  Nags. 
4  Sows. 

9  Store  pigs. 
1  Boar. 


The  cow  stock  is  of  high-class  dairy  Shorthorn  character. 
Pure-bred  bulls  from  the  herds  of  Col.  Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay  and 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Bowly  have  been  used  for  many  years  :  ail  the 
female  calves  are  weaned,  and  the  bull  calves  are  sold  at  a  week 
old  at  two  guineas  each. 

The  milk  delivered  twice  a  day  at  Faringdon  Station  finds  a 
market  in  London  at  Be/,  for  the  six  summer  months,  and  lOj^. 
for  the  other  half  of  the  year,  for  17  pints,  from  which  2<f.  per 
barn  gallon  has  to  be  deducted  for  carriage.  The  milk  is  cooled 
by  passing  over  Lawrence's  refrigerators.  Occasionally  all  the 
milk  cannot  be  disposed  of;  it  is  then  sent  to  Hatton's  Farm, 
where  Mr.  Adams  has  a  most  excellent  cheese-making  plant, 
and  last  year  57/.  worth  was  produced  and  sold,  32/.  was  also 
realised  for  butter,  while  the  sale  of  milk  amounted  to  1674/1 
In  the  winter  the  milking  cows  get  three  pounds  each  of  cotton- 
cake,  pulped  mangolds  mixed  with  straw-chaff  in  the  morning, 
and  an  allowance  of  hay  at  night.  After  calving,  the  cake  is 
increased  to  four  pounds,  chaff  and  mangolds  are  given  as 
before,  and  as  much  hay  as  the  cows  care  for.  They  are  kept 
during  the  winter  in  yards  with  a  roomy  shed  in  each,  and 
straw  is  economised  by  littering  only  the  sheds  and  a  narrow 
width  under  the  fences.  At  about  the  fourth  calf  the  cows  are 
sold  off  as  London  dairy  beasts. 

The  management  of  the  bulls  is  admirable,  and  too  little 
practised  in  these  modern  days.  These  powerful  animals  are 
constantly  used  for  hauling  on  the  farm,  geared  precisely  as 
horses  except  the  bit.  They  are  yoked  in  an  ordinary  farm  cart, 
and  do  all  the  carting  of  fodder,  roots,  &c.,  are  perfectly  docile 
at  work,  and  much  more  prolific  than  when  stalled  np  from 
month  to  month. 

At  Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay's  sale  in  May  last  year,  Mr.  Adams 
was  the  purchaser  of  two  pure-bred  roan  yearling  Shorthorn 
heifers,  from  which  he  hopes  to  breed  bulls  for  use  in  his  large 
herd. 
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Mr.  Adams  has  long  been  a  successful  breeder  and  exhibitor 
of  Oxfordshire  Down  sheep,  and  has  taken  many  prizes  at 
the  Royal,  Bath  and  West  of  England,  and  local  Shows.  As 
already  mentioned,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  1880  a  fine 
flock  of  ewes  of  this  breed ;  but  undaunted  by  such  a  reverse,  he 
has,  with  praiseworthy  pluck,  set  to  work  to  raise  another  flock, 
and  at  the  Reading  meeting  produced  two  admirable  pens  of 
shearling  ewes.  A  ready  sale  is  found  for  his  rams  and  surplus 
females  in  both  the  home  and  foreign  markets.  The  ewe  flock 
get  in  the  winter  a  pint  each  of  malt-dust  in  the  morning,  with 
bean  straw  at  night,  besides  green  food.  After  lambing,  the 
ewes  have  hay-chaff,  with  pulped  mangolds ;  those  with 
twins  are  allowed  extra,  half  a  pound  of  cotton-cake.  The 
iambs  are  early  taught  to  feed  on  linseed-cake,  pea-hull,  bran 
and  hay-chaff. 

The  farm  horses  are  of  a  good  stamp  for  agricultural  work, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  bred  on  the  farm  ;  two  journeys  go  to 
make  up  the  day's  work,  and  the  bait  consists  of  70  lbs.  a  week 
for  each  horse  of  rice  meal,  with  straw-chaff,  pulped  mangolds, 
and  some  hay.  Mr.  Adams  thinks  highly  of  this  food  for 
horses,  and  they  were  evidently  sustained  by  it  in  good  working 
condition.  Except  in  severe  frosts  the  horses  constantly  lie  out 
in  the  pastures. 

A  sensible  institution  on  the  farm  is  a  bell,  whose  summons 
may  be  heard  over  all  the  home  farms,  telling  the  time  for 
commencing  and  leaving  work. 

True  Berkshire  pigs  are  cultivated,  and,  except  those  fatted  for 
the  house,  usually  go  off  as  stores.  In  April  the  swine  num- 
bered upwards  of  70.  Well-bred  Dorking  fowls  and  Aylesbury 
ducks  are  found  in  the  poultry  yards. 

Five  substantial  and  conveniently  arranged  homesteads,  all 
trim  and  neat,  attest  the  frequent  oversight  of  the  master ;  and 
the  pleasant  cottage  of  the  foreman,  with  its  gay  and  well- 
stocked  garden,  are  agreeable  to  look  upon. 

Near  the  Pidnell  farm  we  noticed  a  most  objectionable  feature 
in  a  corn  field,  in  the  shape  of  a  row  of  fourteen  trees,  about  a 
chain  from  the  hedge,  most  injurious  to  the  crop,  and  neither 
picturesque  nor  useful. 

The  Lodge  farm  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Adams  so  short  a  time 
that  we  found  it  by  no  means  free  from  couch ;  neither  was  that 
pest  absent  from  the  home  farms,  yet  such  an  evident  effort  had 
been  made  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  on  the  new  under- 
taking, and  such  an  improvement  had  been  effected  in  cleaning 
the  heavy  land  on  the  old  occupation,  that  the  Judges  felt 
bound  to  make  every  allowance  on  this  score. 

The  quality  of  the  live  stock,  with  the  judicious  management 
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of  so  large  a  number  as  that  reared  and  kept  on  the  farm,  were 
points  greatly  in  Mr.  Adams'  favour. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  crops  and  the  indomitable 
energy  and  skill  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  large  under- 
taking and  in  developing  its  resources,  clearly  pointed  to 
Mr.  Adams  as  deserving  of  high  recognition :  we  therefore 
unanimously  awarded  him  the  Second  Prize  of  50/. 


Extra  Prize,  Class  1. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Davies^  Wickcroft  Farm^  EngUfield^  Reading. 

Richard  Benyon,  Esq.,  of  Englefield  House,  is  the  owner  of 
this  farm,  which  is  distant  5^  miles  west  of  Reading,  consists  of 
219  acres  of  arable,  and  104  of  grass-land,  and  extends  for 
two  miles  by  the  roadside  leading  from  Newbury  to  Pang- 
bourne.  Part  of  the  land  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  '*  Dead 
Man's  Lane,"  where  Prince  Rupert  fell  upon  the  retiring  army 
under  Essex,  the  day  after  the  first  Battle  of  Newbury,  and 
inflicted  fearful  slaughter. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  light,  with  a  subsoil  of  gravel. 

The  tenancy  is  a  yearly  one,  with  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  barred  by  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Davies  adopts  the  following  system  of  cropping:— 

1.  Wheat. 

2.  Barley,  and  occasionally  part  rye. 

3.  One-fourth  rye  and  three-fourths  winter-tares,  all  used  green, 
with  part  being  cut  for  horses  and  cattle,  the  remainder  fed  off 
sheep,  then  sown  with  swedes  and  turnips. 

4.  Oats  and  grass-seeds  sown. 

5.  Grass-seeds,  first  crop  cut  for  hay,  and  afterwards  fed. 

6.  Grass-seeds,  second  year,  treated  as  before. 

7.  Barley. 

8.  Two-thirds  mangolds,  including  an  acre  of  potatoes ;  one- 
third  peas ;  then  mustard,  folded  o£f ;  and  afterwards  dunged 
for  wheat. 

When  straw  is  likely  to  run  short,  part  of  No.  2  is  sown  with 
rye  for  a  crop,  the  straw  from  which  can  be  made  available  for 
thatching  the  other  corn. 

Oats  are  sown  after  roots,  as  Mr.  Davies  finds  the  grass-seeds 
make  barley  difficult  to  harvest,  and  oats  suffer  much  less  from 
standing  longer  in  the  field  after  being  cut.  Grass  is  left  down 
a  second  year  because  it  is  a  cheap  crop,  and  the  land  is  im- 
proved by  the  extra  folding.  Barley  is  g^own  for  the  seventh 
crop,  without  grass  seeds,  and  is  then  readily  harvested  in  ordi- 
nary seasons. 
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Mr.  Davies  adopts  the  foregoing  system,  as  he  considers  a 
frequent  change  of  crops  very  desirable  on  light  land :  it  provides 
regular  work  suitable  for  the  seasons  ;  the  land  is  thus  never  idle  ; 
and  with  a  moderate  use  of  cake  and  corn  the  condition  of  the 
land  is  improved.  He  can  keep  the  largest  amount  of  stock 
without  reducing  the  acreage  of  corn  to  less  than  half  the  arable 
land ;  and  he  believes  it  to  be  the  cheapest  means  of  keeping 
light  land  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Wheat  known  by  the  name  of  Doncaster  White  is  the  kind 
grown,  and  the  sample  we  saw  was  in  excellent  condition  and  of 
fine  quality.  This  wheat,  tested  in  Scotland,  was  found  to  pro- 
duce six  bushels  per  acre  more  than  several  other  varieties  tried 
in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Davies'  crops  of  this  grain  were  regular 
and  healthy  :  one  field  of  17  acres  was  particularly  good,  although 
veins  of  gravel  occur  in  the  land,  which,  in  a  very  dry  season, 
Mr.  Davies  informed  us,  affect  the  yield  to  the  extent  of  one-half,. 
Part  of  this  land  lies  low,  and  had  suffered  from  water  standing 
on  it,  until  Mr.  Davies,  at  an  expense  of  over  30/.,  cut  an  open 
ditch  right  through  the  field  to  a  depth,  near  the  outlet,  of 
5  feet :  towards  this  the  landlord  allowed  10/. 

We  were  sorry  to  observe  in  this,  as  in  some  other  arable 
fields,  trees  standing  out  in  the  open,  shading  the  land  and 
making  it  more  difficult  to  plough  and  work.  Round  a  field  of 
wheat  containing  1|  acres,  we  counted  no  less  than  35  trees, 
mostly  of  considerable  dimensions,  growing  in  the  outside  fences. 

One  part  of  Mr.  Davies'  farm  consists  of  a  number  of  very 
small  enclosures,  some  being  detached  ;  in  one  or  two  there  are 
to  be  found  pits  with  a  growth  of  underwood  and  willows  which 
might  with  great  advantage  be  filled  up  and  thrown  into  the 
field  ;  and  if  much  of  the  hedgerow- timber  were  cut  and  some  of 
the  fences  abolished,  encouragement  would  be  given  to  a  good 
tenant,  and  the  estate  be  benefited. 

W^ebb's  Kinver  barley  appears  to  be  the  favourite  sort  with 
Mr.  Davies,  and  the  crops  of  it  were  good  for  this  kind  of  land, 
which  produces  samples  of  malting  quality. 

Oats  were  an  excellent  crop,  part  being  Waterloo ;  the  others 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  winter  variety,  although 
they  had  been  sown  in  the  spring. 

Early  dun  and  grey  Warwick  peas  are  planted :  were  a  full 
crop,  and  forward,  but  had  partially  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
green  fly. 

Beans  are  in  some  instances  drilled  with  the  vetches  for  sheep 
feed,  the  proportion  being  5  pecks  of  the  former  to  6  of  the 
latter.  This  crop  we  also  saw  grown  on  other  farms,  and  were 
told  that  sheep  are  partial  to  it. 

The  grass  seeds  are  a  mixture  of  ^  a  bushel  of  Italian  rye- 
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grass,  8  lbs.  of  cow-clover,  and  41bs.  each  of  giant  Dutch  and 
alsike  per  acre. 

The  land  for  mangolds  is  well  ploughed  in  the  autumn, 
scarified  and  cleaned  in  the  spring,  receives  a  heavy  manuring  of 
farmyard  dung,  and  2  cwt.  each  of  Proctor  and  Ryland*s  super- 
phosphate and  salt  sowed  broadcast.  The  seed  is  Sutton's  yelfow- 
ileshed,  and  Webb's  intermediate,  drilled  in  rows  2  feet  apart 

As  swedes  and  white  turnips  are  taken  after  the  fold,  they  get 
the  artificial  only,  as  above.  Carter's  prize,  and  Sutton's  Cham- 
pion swedes  are  the  kinds  g^own,  with  Slbs.  of  seed  per  acre. 
The  root-crops  are  regular  and  healthy,  and  quite  clean. 

The  farm  is  this  year  cropped  as  follows : — 26  acres  wheat, 
60^  barley,  28^  oats,  8  peas,  10  rye,  19}  mangold,  10  swedes, 
5  turnips,  27  grass  first  year,  26  grass  second  year,  43  acres 
meadow  mown  for  hay,  and  60  grazed. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  live-stock  is  bred  on  the  farm,  a  few 
calves  being  bought  for  weaning.  The  cattle  are  neat  useful 
Shorthorns,  and  the  milk  is  disposed  of  by  dairying  and  calf- 
weaning.  The  Hock  is  a  cross-bred  one,  and  the  pigs  really 
good  Berkshires.  The  farm-horses  are  well  kept,  clean-limbed, 
serviceable  animals,  and  very  active.  Poultry  is  reared  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  made  to  contribute  towards  the  house- 
liold  expenses.     On  the  22nd  April  the  live-stock  stood  thus : — 


12  Fatting  Beasts. 

8  Milking  Cows. 

4  In-Calf  Heifers. 

10  Two-year-old. 

22  Yearlings. 

23  Weaning  Calves. 
2  Bulls. 

154  Fatting  Sheep. 


126  Ewes. 
158  Lambs. 

3  Rams. 

6  Sows  and  1  Boar. 
28  Pigs.  ^ 

9  Working-horses. 

1  Breeding-mare. 

5  Colts  and  1  Nag. 


Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  all  fed  for  the  butcher  before 
leaving  the  farm,  and  in  this  way  the  average  sale  of  stock  for 
the  past  three  years  has  realised  one  thousand  and  forty  pounds, 
and  the  amount  of  stock  bought  in  each  year  has  been  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Labour  on  the  farm  is  done  at  a  cheap  rate,  costing  28«.  an 
acre.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  attributed  to  the  active 
part  taken  in  the  work  by  Mr.  Davies  and  his  sons. 

The  wages  of  ordinary  labourers  are  125.  a  week  ;  carters  and 
stockmen  get  from  13^.  to  14^.,  with  a  cottage  rent  free,  and  3/. 
extra  for  the  harvest,  with  beer,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  at 
the  rate  of  Qd,  a  day. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  was  the  expenditote  last 
year  for  cake  and  corn  consumed,  and  36/.  for  artincial  mannies. 
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Mr.  Davies  has  during  his  tenancj  taken  np  137  chains  of 
fiseless  fences  at  a  cost  of  552.,  and  has  chalked  the  land  at  his 
own  expense. 

The  farm-buildings  are  conveniently  disposed  near  the  hooae, 
■and  two  large  corn-sheds  have  been  recentlj  added  bj  the  land- 
lord. The  premises  are  good  and  suitable  for  the  occupation, 
but  the  stable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  required  more  light. 

A  capital  assortment  of  implements,  all  in  good  repair 
^including  reapers,  mowers,  and  threshing  tackle,  which  are 
let  out  for  hire),  and  when  not  in  use  are  carofnllT  housed,  and  a 
Taluable  lot  of  machinery  for  preparing  food  tor  the  stock  is 
fixed  on  a  large  upper  floor,  and  cam  all  be  driven  by  a  portable 
engine  from  an  adjoining  shed.  Threshing  and  chaff-cutting 
^ffe  also  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  whole  of  the  arrangement  has  been  ingeniously  devised 
'by  Mr.  Davies,  assisted  by  his  scm,  who  drives  the  engine,  and 
has  evidently  a  bent  for  mechanics. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  on  this  farm  is  by  no  means  of  high 
natural  fertility,  probably  less  so  than  that  on  most  of  the  com- 
peting farms,  yet  the  management  is  so  good,  and  the  results 
obtained  by  persevering  industry  are  so  satisfSftCtory,  that  the 
Judges  had  pleasure  in  recommending  that  an  extra  prise  of 
25/.  be  given  in  this  class  to  Mr.  Davies. 

In  Class  2  only  one  entry  was  made,  and  this  the  Judges 
considered  was  devoid  of  all  the  qualifications  expected  in  a 
prize-farm,  and  its  introduction  was  ill-advised. 

The  farm  accounts  kept  by  the  competitors,  we  found  nn^ 
satisfactory  as  a  reliable  guide  in  estimating  the  results  obtained, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  yearly  valuations  and  balance-sheets. 

In  some  instances,  really  sound  practical  farmers  had  for  the 
first  time  attempted  book-keeping,  in  connection  with  this 
competition,  and  by  this  time  have  probably  abandoned  it  as  a 
hopeless  task. 

The  duties  connected  with  farm-judging  are  onerous,  and 
entail  a  large  amount  of  anxiety  and  physical  labour;  at  tbe 
same  time  much  valuable  information  is  obtained,  and  pleasant 
•associations  are  formed. 

In  the  discharge  of  our  task  we  have  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  hospitality  extended  to  us  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
information  most  willingly  imparted,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction  to  ourselves  that  unanimity  prevailed  in  all 
our  decisions. 

Jambs  Long. 
WiLLiAX  Pabsons. 
John  H.  BLinnoniL. 
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XXXI. — Report  of  the  Senior  Steward  of  Live  Stock  at  Beading. 
By  Charles  Howard,  of  Biddenham,  Bedford, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Meeting  has  once  more  come  and  gone^ 
and  I,  like  many  of  my  predecessors,  have  to  give  "  an  account 
of  my  stewardship  "  in  the  form  of  a  summary  of  its  proceedings^ 
leaving  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  exhibition  of  live 
Stock  to  the  official  reporter.  On  this  occasion  these  duties, 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  Rev.  G.  Gilbert,  a  well-known 
contributor  to  our  agricultural  literature. 

When  the  district  was  first  announced  in  which  the  Show  was- 
to  be  held,  public  opinion  pointed  to  the  Royal  County,  and  to- 
its  chief  town,  Reading,  as  the  most  suitable  place.'  The 
Council  ultimately  and  wisely  confirmed  this  choice.  At  no- 
previous  meeting  has  the  Society  had  a  more  cordial  and  enthib- 
siastic  reception  than  was  given  to  it  by  the  good  people  of 
Reading.  The  town  and  suburbs,  although  pleasing  and  pic- 
turesque in  themselves,  were  decorated  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
known, at  a  cost,  it  was  said,  approaching  to  lOOOZ. 

The  visit  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  caused 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  a  right  cordial  reception  was. 
accorded  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  loyal  borough  and 
neighbourhood. 

The  Local  Committee  did  all  in  its  power  to  make  the  Show  a 
success,  while  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  profuse  in  their- 
hospitalities  to  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
in  the  magnificent  hall  which  the  town  has  lately  erected. 

The  enterprising  firms,  of  world-wide  fame,  Messrs.  Huntly 
&  Palmer,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  contributed  very  greatly 
to  the  gratification  of  numbers  of  visitors,  by  throwing  open  their- 
cstablishments  to  their  inspection. 

The  Show-ground  contained  some  70  acres,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  the  Society  has  ever  had  placed  at  its  disposal.  The- 
subsoil  being  of  a  gravelly  porous  character,  was,  under  the 
circumstances  as  to  weather,  highly  suitable.  It  was  situated 
outside  the  borough  boundary  and  within  ten  minutes'  drive* 
of  the  railway  stations  at  Reading.  It  was  easy  of  access, 
having  good  roads,  a  tramway  running  within  a  short  distance ;. 
and,  thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  traffic,  no  inconvenience  was  experienced. 

The  planning  of  the  Yard,  together  with  the  erection  of  the 
shedding  and  requisite  offices,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's- 
Superintendent  of  Works  (Mr.  Bennison),  and  every  one 
was  struck  with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  all  the- 
arrangements   were  carried  out;    nothing  appeared  to  be  left 
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undone  which  could  be  desired.  The  preparations  for  the  Show 
were  as  complete  as  man  could  make  them,  but  its  success  was 
marred  by  influences  beyond  human  control.  There  appears  to 
be  a  fatality  about  the  Royal  Show  as  regards  the  weather ; 
during  three  out  of  the  four  years  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  Steward,  rain  has  been  ruinous  to  the  Show.  Many  were 
the  suggestions  as  to  holding  it  at  a  different  date,  it  being  con- 
tended that  July  is  generally  a  wet  month.  Until  the  last  few 
years  wet  weather  has  been  the  exception,  and  one  can  well 
remember  the  brilliant  sunshine  which  has  favoured  so  many 
Royal  Shows.  No  better  time  could  be  selected  for  holding 
the  Meeting,  as  it  generally  occurs,  in  the  average  of  seasons,  at 
a  leisure  time,  viz.  between  hay  and  corn  harvest.  The  Council 
will  no  doubt  pause  before  making  any  alteration. 

Showers  fell  heavily  on  Monday  afternoon,  but  there  was  a 
thorough  downpour  on  Tuesday  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
day,  not  only  injuring  the  Show,  but  doing  a  great  amount  of 
damage  to  the  crops  throughout  the  country,  inflicting  another 
loss  upon  a  body  of  men  who  are  little  able  to  bear  it. 

On  Wednesday  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  the  Show,  and  brought  with  him  truly  "  Royal  weather," 
the  day  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  numbers  exceeded 
by  nearly  three  times  those  of  the  preceding  days,  the  Show-yard 
presenting  a  most  charming  appearance.  Showers  again  fell  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  cause  any  great 
inconvenience.  The  weather,  of  course,  greatly  affected  the 
attendance,  the  numbers  being  fewer  than  at  any  meeting  since 
Taunton.  The  result  will  be  attended  by  another  drain  upon 
the  "  Royal "  exchequer,  increased  by  the  heavy  expenses  in 
trying  the  novel  experiment  of  making  hay  in  wet  weather. 
For  this  attempt,  the  weather,  damaging  as  it  was  in  other 
respects,  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  practical  farmers 
finding,  upon  a  visit  to  the  trial-fields,  that  the  results  promised 
in  glowing  advertisements  could  not  be  realised,  the  operations 
all  being  at  a  stand-still. 

The  weak  feature  of  the  Show  was  that  of  the  exhibition  of 
Horses.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  well-known  entire  animals, 
it  did  not  reach  the  standard  of  many  local  shows.  To  remedy 
this  state  of  things  is  a  matter  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Council. 

The  show  of  Cattle  was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in  a  Royal 
Show-yard  ;  the  most  remarkable  for  excellence  being  the  Short- 
horns, Herefords,  and  Channel  Islands  breeds. 

The  parade  in  the  large  ring  of  all  the  prize  animals  for  the 
inspection  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a 
grand  sight,  and  one  of  which  this  country  has  great  reason  to 
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be  proud  :  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  approaching 
it  could  be  seen  in  the  wide  world. 

There  was  a  large  show  of  Sheep,  and  the  Steward  of  that 
department  (Mr.  Turner)  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  their 
general  excellence ;  the  number  of  entries  being  28  more  than  at 
Derby.  The  chief  attractions  were  the  Shropshires,  OxfordshiieSy 
and  Southdowns.  There  were,  we  are  glad  to  report,  only  two 
disqualifications  for  improper  shearing — a  result  confirming  the 
wisdom  of  the  Council  in  continuing  the  inspection.  The 
Steward  of  the  Sheep  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  some 
breeds  are  oiled,  greased,  and  coloured,  to  the  discomfort  of 
those  who  desire  "  to  keep  clean  hands." 

There  was  a  large  and  excellent  show  of  Pigs,  many  animals 
being  of  surpassing  merit.  I  regret,  however,  to  add  that  our 
eminent  Veterinary  Professors  had  several  disqualifications  to 
make  as  to  age,  while  other  practices  were  resorted  to,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  do  not  add  to  the  respectability  of  the  pig 
exhibitors.  It  was  suggested  by  some  that  the  Council  should 
institute  a  rigorous  inquiry  in  a  few  of  the  worst  cases,  at  the 
homesteads  of  the  exhibitors,  and  a  report  published ;  by  others, 
that  the  Council  would  do  well  to  discontinue  its  show  of  pigs 
until  a  higher  tone  of  morality  obtained  among  pig  exhibitors, 
their  bailiffs,  or  herdsmen.  Leniency  in  the  past  has  failed  ;  it 
is  therefore  high  time  for  the  Council  to  take  strong  measures 
to  stamp  out  such  disreputable  practices,  or  the  honest  exhibitor 
will  retire  from  a  contest  in  which  he  feels  so  unequally 
matched. 

The  General  Meeting  of  Members  took  place  in  the  large 
marquee  on  the  Tuesday.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
accelerated,  no  doubt,  by  the  downpour  of  rain  which  took 
place  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting,  many  gladly  taking 
shelter.  As  at  most  public  meetings  in  England,  there  were  some 
grievances  to  be  aired.  The  horse  department  of  the  Show  was 
referred  to,  and  suggestions  were  made  for  its  improvement  at 
future  meetings.  The  amount  of  the  sheep  prizes,  the  position 
of  Hereford  cattle  in  the  yard,  together  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Council,  were  all  commented  upon  ;  to  all  of  which  the 
President  ably  replied,  promising  that  the  suggestions  should 
receive  the  best  attention  of  the  Council.  The  President-elect, 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  being  introduced, 
had  a  most  cordial  and  hearty  reception,  while  t^e  thanks  of 
the  members  were  warmly  given  to  the  President  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  office  which  he  had  filled  with  so  much  honour  to 
himself  and  with  such  g^eat  service  to  the  Society.  Thus  ended 
most  satisfactorily  the  General  Meeting  of  1882. 

There  were  numerous  complaints  about  the  supply  of  xefiesh- 
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mentSy  many  expressing  regret  at  the  discontinuance  of  the 
members'  refreshment  tent.  This  is  a  matter  which  will  also 
have  to  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  The 
members  should  know  that  there  are  many  things  the  Council 
would  gladly  carry  out  if  their  exchequer  would  permit.  For 
a  national  Society  the  number  of  members  is  insignificant,  and 
it  behoves  all  those  who  desire  to  see  the  Society  advance,  to 
induce  their  friends  in  their  respective  localities  to  place  their 
names  on  the  members'  list. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  proceedings  of  the  week  was 
that  of  the  service  in  the  large  marquee  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
The  attendance  was  very  numerous,  some  800  or  more  being 
present.  The  congregation  was  unique ;  many  were  the  parishes 
in  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  England  which  were  repre- 
sented in  that  assembly ;  the  Channel  Islands,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  also  contributing  their  members.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
was  the  preacher,  and  well  will  it  be  for  all  those  who  heard 
his  practical,  stirring,  and  faithful  appeal,  if  they  will  practice 
in  their  every-day  life  what  they  then  heard. 

For  the  complete  arrangements  of  the  Show  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Society  are  due  to  its  able  Secretary  and  to  the  "  General " 
Steward,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  whose  great  ability  and  fitness  for 
the  office  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  The  Stewards'  work 
was  made  comparatively  easy  by  the  untiring  exertions  of  the 
Assistant  Stewards,  Messrs.  Tindall,  Reynard,  and  Beck,  jun. ; 
I  think  it  due  to  those  gentlemen  to  acknowledge  their  services, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Stewards,  but  of  the  Society. 

Nothing  more  is  now  left  for  me  than  to  thank  my  brother 
stewards  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Society,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  for  the  great  kindness  and  assistance  I  have  at  all 
times  received  at  their  hands.  I  shall  ever  look  back  with  the 
most  lively  satisfaction  to  the  pleasant  associations  of  my  four 
years'  term  of  office. 


XXXII. — Report  of  the  Live- Stock  exhibited  at  the  Society  s 
Meeting,  1882.  By  the  Rev.  George  Gilbert,  of  Claxton, 
Norfolk, 

At  least  three  independent  agencies — weather,  population  of 
district,  and  the  great  public  of  breeders — must  all  prove  pro- 
pitious before  any  one  of  the  Society's  Annual  Meetings  can  be 
said  to  have  been  really  successful.  Once  a  year,  therefore,  the 
Society  has  to  risk  no  small  part  of  its  reserve  forces — %.e,  its 
funded  capital  and  its  reputation — to  the  keeping  of  allies  over 
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whom  it  can  exercise  but  imperfect  control.  At  Reading  the 
first-named  of  these  inevitable  associates  was  distincdy 
treacherous ;  and  the  second  a  somewhat  inadequate  assistant 
But  the  third  came  forward  with  such  generous  and  efficient 
support,  that  the  Society's  honour  is  a  gainer  by  the  Exhibi- 
tion, whatever  may  be  the  result  to  the  treasury. 

There  have  been,  no  doubt,  previous  occasions  upon  which 
some  one  variety  of  live-stock  has  been  more  splendidly  illus- 
trated than  at  Reading.  There  have  been,  in  sheep  and  catde, 
individual  specimens  which  stood  out  with  greater  distinctness 
among  their  fellows  than  any  which  can  be  named  in  1882. 
Still,  after  having  seen  the  majority  of  the  Society's  Shows 
since  that  held  in  Northampton  in  1848,  one  maj  say  that 
so  comprehensive  a  display  of  the  various  breeds  of  farm  stock 
cultivated  in  England  has  never  been  seen  before ;  nor  yet  a 
collection  in  which  the  average  standard  of  merit  in  each  class 
was  so  uniformly  high.  No  variety  peculiar  to  Wales  was  to 
be  seen.  The  Galloway  cattle  and  Herd  wick  sheep  of  the  Lake 
<listrict  were  unrepresented.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  black 
breeds  of  cattle  were,  except  for  a  couple  of  little  Kerry  cows, 
"  conspicuously  absent."  And  so,  too,  were  the  homed  Dorset 
sheep  and  the  peculiar  breed  of  Downs  which  is  now  called 
Suffolk.  And,  although  it  might  be  possible  to  call  to  mind  other 
local  sub- varieties  of  sheep,  as  Lonks,  Wensleydales,  and  Cheviots, 
which  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  it  will  still  remain  true 
that  the  live-stock  of  this  country  were  extraordinarily  well 
shown  at  Reading,  both  as  to  numbers  and  as  to  quality.  The 
weakest  point  of  the  Show  was  the  section  which  opens  the 
Catalogue.  Partly  from  the  classification  into  which  the  Society 
has  drifted  ;  but  still  more  by  reason  that  a  preparation  for  the 
Society's  Meetings  would  clash  with  the  busiest  part  of  the 
breeding  season,  entires  and  mares  (cart-horses)  are  not  shown  to 
anything  like  the  extent  which  is  desirable.  But  perhaps  it  is 
the  function  of  a  reporter  to  enumerate  rather  than  to  criticise ; 
to  say  what  was  present,  rather  than  to  find  reasons  why  anything 
was  not. 

Yet,  even  so,  some  preliminary  remarks  seem  necessary.  The 
arrangement,  recently  adopted  by  the  Society,  of  including  in 
a  class  all  the  produce  of  some  one  year,  acts  beneficially  for 
horses  and  sheep  (which  have  one  common  and  limited  season 
for  breeding) ;  but  it,  certainly,  is  not  so  well  suited  for 
cattle  in  the  younger  stages  of  growth,  because  cattle  breed  all 
the  twelve  months  through  ;  nor  yet  is  it  fitting  for  swine,  whose 
litters  are  not  desirable  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  A  recon- 
sideration, in  some  instances,  seems  expedient  if  the  general  con- 
venience be  worth  taking  into  account.     <<  Calved  in  1882,  but 
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above  twelve  months  old  on  the  day  of  showing,"  and  "  calved 
in  1882,  but  less  than  twelve  months  old,"  would  form  a  more 
appropriate  division  next  year ;  even  if  the  funds  of  the  Society 
should  allow  only  one  prize  to  be  given  to  each  section.  It  is 
impossible — and  therefore  a  task  not  fair  to  impose  on  any 
Judge — to  balance  between  the  promise  of  a  calf  still  largely 
dependent  for  merit  on  the  milking  of  its  nurse,  and  the  per- 
formance of  a  yearling  which  is  able  to  take  up,  and  to  prove 
its  power  of  assimilating,  the  ordinary  food  upon  which  cattle 
are  fed  and  fattened,  whilst  "farrowed  in  1883"  will  give  too 
wide  a  margin  for  that  infirmity  of  recollection  which  seems 
peculiar  to  pig  breeders.  No  section  of  the  Society's  clients 
make  such  demands  upon  the  public  to  take  abnormal  growth 
upon  trust.  "  Best  litters  still  sucking  upon  the  dam,"  would 
form  a  safer  limit  than  any  mere  statement  of  "farrowed  in 
1883."  The  mother  sow  would  have  some  remarks  to  make 
upon  the  subject  of  abnormally  advanced  dentition,  which  would 
be  to  the  full  as  pertinent  as  any  conclusions  which  are  now 
courageously  arrived  at  by  the  Society's  Veterinary  Inspectors. 

And  it  certainly  does  seem  a  little  inconsistent,  when  the 
Society  has  issued  a  strict  rule  against  the  employment  of  lamp- 
black and  white  paint  in  giving  a  finishing  touch  to  pigs,  to 
find  the  owners  of  sheep  permitted  to  be  so  dependent  upon  red 
ochre  and  sulphur  for  giving  the  specimens  of  their  Hocks  "  the 
last  dip  "  before  allowing  the  public  to  see  them.  The  Society's 
object  is  to  show  people  what  is  the  best  stamp  of  animal  to 
breed  from  ;  proceeding  upon  the  recognised  principle  that 
"  like  begets  like."  But,  in  the  matter  of  sheep-breeding,  it 
seems  accepted  that  animals  are  to  be  shown  such  as  cannot 
possibly  reproduce  anything  like  themselves.  Will  the  tup,  with 
the  ruddled,  felted  fleece,  beget  lambs  one  whit  nearer  the  type 
which  he  wears  at  the  Show,  than  will  the  rough-looking,  because 
naturally  shown,  sire?  or  will  the  ewes,  loaded  with  as  much 
colouring-matter  as  their  wool  will  hold,  breed  lambs  at  all 
resembling  them  in  the  gorgeous  hues  which  they  display  ? 
These  exhibitions  exist  for  those  who  have  yet  to  learn,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  have  burnt  their  fingers  by  experience.  The 
present  fashions  of  exhibiting  sheep  are  perilously  akin  to  that 
of  oversizing  calico  with  fuller' s-earth,  which  has  undermined 
more  than  one  branch  of  our  foreign  trade  ;  and  they  have 
close  connection  with  the  tricks  of  the  horse-coper.  No  doubt 
there  are  markets  in  which  sheep  appear  equally  bedaubed ; 
just  as  there  are  markets  in  which  cows  stand  with  the  ring 
scraped  from  their  horns,  and  horses  gingered  into  a  spurious 
display  of  spirit.  Yet  all  such  practices  are,  alike,  mere  dealers' 
tricks ;  unworthy  of  imitation  from  men  whose  aim  should  be 
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to  show  that  agriculture  and  the  production  of  fine  herds  and 
flocks  is  one  of  the  most  ennobling,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
occupations  in  the  world. 

HORSES. 

From  the  very  peculiar  method  in  which  the  Society*s  Cata- 
logue arrives  at  its  definition  of  what  constitutes  the  English 
breed  of  heavy  draught-horses,  it  seems  necessary  to  discuss  first 
the  display  of  Suffolks.  An  English  carthorse,  it  would  seem, 
is  anything  "  which  is  not  Suffolk  nor  Clydesdale."  We  must 
enquire  then  what  were,  at  Reading,  the  Suffolks  or  the 
Clydesdales  ?  And  having  got  these  out  of  the  way,  one  may 
arrive  at  an  opinion  of  what  Mr.  Bright  calls  ^'  the  residuum, ' 
which  in  this  case  is  the  English  carthorse. 

Suffolks. 

The    Suffolk   horses  at  this    year's   exhibition   would  have 
attracted    the    notice    of   the   most   careless   observer.     They 
formed  six  classes  of  magnificent  chestnut  horses ;  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  points  were,  1st,  that  they  should  ever  have 
been  bred  to  cultivate  a  stubborn  clay  ;  2nd,  that  they  were  not 
Oriental ;  so  like  a  Barb  are  many  of  them,  especially  among 
the  marcs.     The  Judges,  with  natural  enthusiasm,  pick  upon 
the  most  suspicious  points  of  their  favourites  for  praise;  and 
especially  approve  ^^  their  feet ; "  and  say  that  now  *^  these  will 
stand  the  London  stones."     ^'  The  London  stones,"  now-a-days, 
when  it  does  not  mean  asphalte,  means  wooden-pavement ;  and 
the  noble,  clean-legged,  spirited  animals  at  Reading  might  cer- 
tainly suit  both.     Indeed,   they  seemed  far  more  adapted  to 
*'  bowl  along  "  a  brougham  or  waggonette  in  Regent  Street  than 
to  tug  a  tumbril  or  timber-wain  in  a  Suffolk  lane.      Yet  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Suffolk  will  drudge  on  a  fiirm,  for 
Suffolk  evidence,    to  this    effect,  cannot  be   gainsaid.     Mr.  S. 
Wolton's  "  Newbourn  Princess  "  is  a  kind  of  "  Pocahontas  "  or 
*'  Queen  Mary  "  in  her  way,  having  bred  both  "  Chieftain  "  (1st 
in  Class  7)  and  «  Chief-of-the-East "  (1st  in  Class  8).     The 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  ^'  Chief"  (1st  in  Class  9),  owed,  it  was  said, 
his  position  to  a  third  Judge,  who  was  called  in  as  referee.     At 
the  County  Show,  Mr.  Horace  Wolton's  "Multum-in-parvo'' 
was,  as  here,  second.     But  his  conqueror,  at  Framlingham,  was 
Mr.  R.  H.  Wrinch's  "  The  Wanderer,"  now  put  thinl ;  whilst 
at  Reading,  as  has  been  said,  the  ^^ Chief"  won.     These  two 
judgments  should  put  Mr.  H.  Wolton's  horse  as  about  the  best 
of  his  year.     There  were  few  mares.     Only  one  appeared 
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foal  at  foot ;  and  two  (including  the  champion  '^  Belle  of  the 
Ball,")  were  shown  in  a  class  for  pair  of  work-horses.  But  the 
Suffolk  fillies  quite  sustained  the  character  of  the  year  as  being 
one  favourable  to  the  sex.  Both  Classes  23  and  24  showed  to 
great  advantage  in  the  ring ;  and,  perhaps,  in  virtue  of  having 
had  three  out  of  four  daughters  noticed  by  the  Judges,  Sir  Richard 
Wallace's  "  Prince  Imperial "  took  the  lead  among  the  sires,  as 
a  getter  of  good  fillies ;  and  is  quite  the  "  Hermit "  of  the 
breed. 

Judges  Beport  on  Suffolk  Horses. 

Our  task  of  going  through  the  Suffolks  being  completed,  we  can  but 
observe  what  excellent  specimens  have  been  brought  before  us ;  and  we  must 
congratulate  the  Suffolk  breeders  that  their  animals  generally  have  not  only 
full  size,  but  arc  very  active  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  their  feet 
are  remarkably  good.  If  they  will  but  go  on  in  that  direction  the  Suffolks 
will  stand  the  London  stones  as  well  as  any  horse,  and  make  a  most  valuable 
breed,  for  their  hardihood  is  undeniable. 

For  young  Stullions,  we  look  upon  Class  8  as  consisting  of  some  most 
promising  colts.  They  are  generally  good ;  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  will 
be  seen  again  in  the  Showyard. 

Class  9  was  a  good  lot ;  and  as  our  judgment  was  not  altogether  in  unison, 
a  referee's  opinion  had  to  be  obtained,  who  soon  selected  activity  for  more 
substance. 

The  FiUies  were  a  splendid  lot.  In  Class  23,  No.  138,  a  beautiful  speci- 
men, lost  her  higher  honours  by  perhaps  a  little  weakness  in  the  hocks. 

Class  24  was  a  splendid  lot ;  and  the  entries  gave  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
discriminate  between  their  respective  merits. 

Ill  Class  25,  althoujih  they  did  not  come  imder  our  judging,  were  two  rare 
specimens  of  the  Suffolk  breed  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  they  were  not 
met  in  competition  by  the  Shire-bred,  or  Clydesdale  Mare  or  Gelding,  but 
had  to  carry  off  the  prize  unopjX)sed.  ' 

Edward  G.  Hodgson. 
Daniel  Sewell. 

Clydesdales. 

Clydesdales — although  so  far  from  home,  and  although,  as 
the  Judges  apologetically  state,  "  no  Scotch  exhibitors  are  repre- 
sented"— well  maintained  their  claim  to  distinction.  There 
were  few,  if  any,  two-year-olds  to  beat  Mr.  G.  Rodger's  chestnut 
"  Warlock,"  This,  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  was  put  the  champion 
of  all  the  Clydesdale  entires.  The  Judges,  in  their  Report,  give 
this  colt  a  testimonial.  But  they  do  not  (as  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned), point  out  that  both  the  prize-winners  in  Class  5,  and 
the  best  winner  among  the  fillies  in  the  good  Class  22,  came 
from  the  stud,  once  collected  at  Dunmore  by  the  same  indefati- 
gable patron  who,  by  endowing  the  breed  with  one  of  the  very 
best  of  Stud  Books,  opened  for  it  improved  markets  all  over  the 
world.  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  now  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  good  herd-  or  stud-book.  It  doubles  the  demand  from  what 
may  be  called  amateur,  as  distinct  from  professional,  buyers; 
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and  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  which  class  bids  the  most  gene^ 
rously.  "Victor  Chief"  (1st  in  Class  5)  was  a  short-legged, 
compact,  nice  horse.  It  is  worth  noticing  that,  in  addition  to 
Westmoreland  and  Durham,  into  which,  with  other  northern 
counties,  the  Clydesdale  has  long  penetrated,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Devonshire,  Berkshire,  and  Northamptonshire  all  have  breeders 
of  this  hardy  active  variety.  It  is  certainly  no  dispan^ement 
to  the  English  carthorse  to  say  it  is  "  something  not  Clydes- 
dale ;"  but  what  would  the  Clydesdale  itself  be — ^including  all 
the  descendants  of  Drew's  "  Prince  of  Wales  " — if  the  English 
elements  in  its  composition  were  to  be  subtracted  from  it  ? 

Judges*  Beport  on  Clydesdales. 

Glass  4. — Small  class  in  regard  to  numbers,  and  nothing  special  to  mentioa 
in  regard  to  quality. 

Class  5.— -Only  two  shown,  and  of  fair  quality. 

Class  6. — Small  class,  but  first  and  second  good  serviceable  animals,  and 
likely  to  improve  the  breed. 

Class  14. — Large  class,  and  some  fair  representatives  of  the  breed.  Fiist, 
second,  and  third,  very  good  mares. 

Class  21. — Small  in  numbers,  but  first  and  second  very  good  mares. 

Class  22. — Very  good  class.  First,  a  very  sweet  little  filly ;  second,  large 
growing  filly  likely  to  improve ;  third,  a  fair  filly. 

Champion  Prize  for  Clydesdale  Stallion, 

No  41. — Two-year-old,  a  large  good-boned  colt,  and  likely  to  grow  into  a 
first-rate  horse. 

And  wo  may  say  that  it  was  a  good  show  of  the  breed  when  we  consider 
that  no  Scotch  exhibitors  were  represented. 

Robert  Findlay. 
Thomas  Kerb. 

When  one  gets  to  the  English  horse — ^his  negative  rivals  being 
out  of  the  way — it  seems  hard  to  find  that  he  hasn't  a  name. 
Yet  no  description,  short  of  that  in  the  Book  of  Job,  would  do- 
justice  to  Mr.  T.  Shaw's  '^  Cromwell,"  champion  among  all  the 
carthorses,  ^'  not  Suffolk  nor  Clydesdale : "  and  it  might  have  been 
said  ^'  among  all  the  stallions  in  the  Show,"  except  *'  Fashion,'' 
No.  74.  These  two  include,  between  them,  every  merit  a  horse 
can  have  for  the  road.  '^ Cromwell"  has  strength,  weight  to 
throw  into  collar,  spirit,  and  activity;  ^'Fashion,"  neatness, 
action,  grace,  and  speed.  It  does  not  matter  very  much  by 
what  name  English  horses  are  called,  so  long  as  the  country  can 
breed  a  "Cromwell"  and  a  "Fashion."  "Cromwell"  is  de- 
scribed, at  Reading,  as  "  best  Carthorse  not  qualified  to  compete 
as  Suffolk  or  Clydesdale ;"  and  "  Fashion,"  when  last  encoun- 
tered, had  over  his  stall  a  card  of  "  best  sire  for  begetting  high- 
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stepping  cobs."     And  each  was  a  specimen  of  its  type  which 
can  hardly  have  been  ever  excelled. 

"  Cromwell's  "  principal  opponent  was  Mr.  W,  Gilbey's  well- 
known  "  Spark,"  who,  in  the  presence  of  his  conqueror's  dash 
and  fire,  seemed  lumpish  and  dull.  Yet  "  Spark  "  is  a  superb 
specimen  of  the  heavy  carthorse.  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  four 
rather  lacked  substance,  as  compared  with  the  two  before-men- 
tioned. But  there  is  as  much  use  for  a  small-sized,  as  for  a 
larger-sized,  draught  horse.  And  no  one  can  say  "  Silent  James  " 
or  "  Eclipse  "  want  anything  except  size.  They  are  as  neat  and 
active  as  can  be  desired. 

The  Hon.  E.  K.  Coke  came  next  prominently  forward.  His 
*'  Conjuror "  is  a  tough  active  horse,  with  short  hind-quarters. 
His  "  Certainty  "  is  a  far  more  attractive,  though  probably  not 
more  useful  colt,  even  if  it  be  sound,  of  which  there  seems 
some  question,  for  it  was  passed  by  at  Islington.  Whilst  his 
"  Chance  "  (a  black  filly  of  '80)  is  a  short-legged  stirring  animal, 
likely  to  breed  good  things.  Her  companion,  "  Carouse,"  looks 
half  a  Suffolk.  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller's  two  excellent  mares,  by 
Welcher's  "  Honest  Tom,"  were  again  prize-winners ;  being 
divided  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  chestnut  roan,  by  "  What's 
Wanted."  These  two  sires  take  the  lead  with  active  bustling 
sons  and  daughters ;  as  "  England's  Wonder "  and  **  William 
the  Conqueror "  do  with  a  heavier  type.  Mr.  Miller's  "  Mas- 
cotte  "  and  "  Magpie  "  are  by  "  Lincoln,"  and  are  very  stylish 
fillies.  Mr.  W.  Gil  bey,  whose  stud  represents,  at  present, 
spirited  purchase  rather  than  successful  breeding,  has  in  "  Mag- 
dalen Beauty  "  a  first-class  mare.  Her  colt-foal  by  "  Spark  " 
should  prove  something  very  uncommon  ;  whilst  "  Chocolate  " 
(the  Hon.  E.  Coke's  first-prize  two-year-old  at  Derby)  promises, 
with  age,  to  become  one  of  the  most  useful  mares  in  England. 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  "  Jewel,"  has  a  capital  mover, 
very  well  suited  to  Norfolk  soil.  It  would  seem  that  the  only 
classification  of  carthorses  which  can  long  remain  satisfactory 
is  one  of  measurement.  There  should  be  classes  for  carthorses 
under,  and  others  for  those  above,  a  fixed  standard.  It  is  im- 
possible to  rest  on  distinctions  in  blood.  Norfolk  and  Lanca- 
shire, Welshpool  and  Derby,  and  all  that  lie  between  these  four 
points  of  the  compass,  are  all  employing,  in  different  years,  the 
same  stallions.  Whilst  a  Shire-bred  with  a  Clydesdale  cross, 
and  a  Clydesdale  who  numbers  amongst  its  ancestry  "  mare 
bought  in  England,"  can  hardly  be  asserted  to  be  independent 
breeds. 

Judges  Report  on  Agricultural  Horses. 

In  submitting  our  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Horses  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Reading  in  1882,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot 
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state  that  those  classes  were  well  represented;  neither  were  many  of  the 
classes  of  great  excellence,  yet,  in  some,  we  found  animals  of  great  merit,  and 
pure  types  of  the  English  carthorse. 

Class  1.  Agricultural  Stallions  foaled  in  1875, 1876, 1877,  1878.— Na  7, 
a  brown  horse,  was  placed  first.  This  is  an  uncommonly  good  animal,  with 
fine  action ;  No.  6  coming  second.  This  is  a  heavy,  useful  black  hme,  of 
great  substance,  but  wanting  the  action  of  the  first-prize  horse.  No.  2  was 
placed  tliird,  and  No.  1  reserve  number. 

Class  2.  Agricultural  Stallions  foaled  in  1879. — No.  12,  a  bay  cdt,  was 
easily  selected  for  the  first  prize ;  he  will  some  day  be  seen  elsewnere  to  the 
front  No.  10  came  second.  This  is  a  strong  useful  colt  No.  13  was  placed 
third,  and  No.  15  highly  commended  and  reserve  number. 

Class  3.  Agricultural  Stallions  foaled  in  1880. — ^No.  24,  a  very  useful 
chestnut  colt,  with  good  acMon,  came  first ;  and,  for  the  second  an'd  third 
prizes,  two  brown  colts,  Nos.  27  and  26.  No.  30  was  highly  commended 
and  reserve  number,  and  No.  20  commended.  This  Class  was  well  filled,  no 
less  than  15  being  present. 

Class  13.  Agricultural  Mare  and  Foal. — This  prize  was  without  diffi- 
culty awarded  to  No.  79,  a  good  bay  mare  and  foal.  This  is  a  wide  thick 
mare  with  good  action.  No.  87,  a  roan  marc,  came  second.  No.  80  was  third, 
with  No.  82  as  reserve  number. 

Class  19.  Agricultural  Filly  foaled  in  1879. — ^Here  our  task  was  easy : 
the  first  prize  falling  to  No.  116,  a  very  good  brown  mare  with  fine  action^ 
fiat-boned  legs  and  good  feet,  the  very  stamp  for  a  good  brood  mare.  Na  112 
came  second.  This  is  a  heavy  black  marc  with  splendid  action,  good  1^8  and 
feet,  but  wanting  the  substance  of  the  brown  mare.  No.  113,  a  bay  maze, 
came  third ;  with  No.  114  highly  commended  and  reserve  number. 

Class  20.  Agricultural  Filhj  foaled  in  1880. — We  soon  sdected  Na  121 
for  the  first  place.  This  is  a  good  black  filly,  with  plenty  of  substance  and  a 
fine  mover.  No.  118,  another  black,  coming  second ;  with  No.  119,  a  chestnut, 
third;  and  No.  122  reserve  number. 

Class  25.  Pair  of  Agricultural  Horses  {Mares  or  Qeldinas)  foaled  previous 
to  the  year  1878. — \sq  were  sorry  to  see  only  one  entry  in  this  Class,  to  which 
we  awarded  the  first  prize,  it  being  considered  of  sulficient  merit 

Class  26.  Mare  or  Q elding  foaled  in  the  year  1878. — Here  we  bad  only 
one  entry.  AVe  awarded  the  first  prize ;  though  it  was  doubtful  whether  there 
was  suilicient  merit. 

Class  27.  Agi^icultural  Qelding  foaled  in  the  year  1879. — ^We  had  no 
diflBculty  in  awarding  the  first  prize  to  No.  154,  a  very  good  bay  colt  This 
horse  has  great  powers,  [with  good  legs  and  feet  and  fine  action.  Na  153 
came  second— only  two  being  present  out  of  three  entries. 

Class  28.  Agricultural  Geldings  foaled  in  1880. — Only  three  entries  in 
this  Class.  We  awarded  the  first  prize  to  No.  156 ;  the  second  to  No.  157 ; 
making  No.  158  the  reserve  number  and  highly  commended.  Under  a  special 
note  in  the  rules  of  the  Society,  the  third  prize  in  this  Class  was  withheld, 
unless  six  entries  were  exhibited.  Only  three  entries  coming  into  the  ring, 
no  third  prize  was  awarded. 

Champion  Prize  for  AgricuUtiral  Stallions, — This  valuable  prize  fell  to 
No.  7,  the  brown  horse  that  won  in  Class  1. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Eeporjt  without  expressing  our  thanks  to  the 
Steward  of  this  Division  for  the  very  careful  arrangements  he  had  noade,  and 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out ;  no  time  being  lost 
in  getting  the  various  classes  into  the  ring. 

Samuel  Rowlaiowon. 
Tnos.  Flowbioht. 
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Hunters. 

Of  the  Hunters,  and  Stallions  for  begetting  these,  it  is  best  to 
speak  with  the  reserve  which  befits  inexperience.  When  the 
Judges'  report,  "  a  very  moderate  lot,  and  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,"  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  announce  "  a  suc- 
cess." Indeed,  not  only  what  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  written,  but 
the  universal  expression  of  spoken  opinion  in  the  Showyard, 
combined  to  determine  that  circumstances  are  stronger  even  than 
the  prestige  of  a  Royal  Show ;  and  that  these  have  brought 
about  a  crisis,  in  the  connection  between  the  Society  and 
breeders  of  hunting  stock,  which  requires  this  portion  of  the 
prize-list  to  be  entirely  revised  and  reconstructed ;  or  else  to  be 
excised  altogether.  It  is  hardly  possible  and  quite  unnecessary 
to  add  anything  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchinson's  remarks.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  in  this  department,  the  Judges  have  given  in 
separate  reports.  Not  that  there  is  much  discrepancy  of  opinion 
as  to  what  existed :  and  both  agree  that  Class  30  (i.e.  that  for 
light-weight  Hunters)  had  considerable  merit.  But  it  is  note- 
worthy that  all  three  of  the  prize-takers  are  entered  as  "  breeder 
unknown."  This  does  not  occur  in  a  district  where  breeding 
hunters  is  on  a  sound  footing. 

Judges^  Eeports  on  Hunters. 

Class  10.  The  TJiorovyJi-hred  SfaJIions  are  a  very  moderate  lot;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  and  second-prize  horses,  are  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  wherever  they  are  used.  The  first-prize  is  a  long  low  horse, 
full  of  quality,  with  good  knee  and  hock  action,  but  has  too  long  pasterns,  and  is 
rather  light  over  his  back.  The  second  prize  has  a  fine  top,  but  is  too  long  on 
the  leg,  with  straight  pasterns,  and  wanting  in  bone.  We  consider  giving  a 
prize  for  stallions  at  this  time  of  the  year  a  mistake ;  as  no  Agricultural  Society 
can  afford  to  give  a  prize  of  sufficient  value  to  induce  owners  of  valuable  sires 
to  risk  them  in  a  Showyard  for  a  week.  Besides  the  risks,  any  really  good 
horse,  who  has  made  a  good  season,  is  hardly  fit  to  show  early  in  July.  I 
think  it  a  pity  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  stamp  should  be  put  on 
inferior  stallions.  Unless  some  means  can  be  found  to  bring  higher-class 
sires  to  their  Show,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  prize  altogether. 

As  to  the  Hunters  brought  before  us,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  a  most  wretched  lot ;  not  equal  to  what  are 
shown  at  many  small  Provincial  Shows  ;  and  they  certainly  are  not  the  class  of 
horse  any  one  would  expect  to  find  at  our  Royal  Show.  This  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  ;  as  many  foreigners  visit  the  Showyard,  and  cannot  fell  to  be  very 
much  disappointed  with  the  miserable  specimens  of  hunters  they  find  there. 
We  think  the  fact  that  exhibitors  of  hunters  will  not  bring  good  horses  to  the 
Royal  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  smallness  of  the  prizes  offered,  the  length 
of  time  they  are  kept  at  the  Show,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  incidental  expenses 
incurred.  As  horses  are  always  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at  an  Agricul- 
tural Show,  surely  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  Royal  Society  to  make  some 
effort  to  bring  together  a  class  of  horse  which  will  keep  up  our  prestige  as  a 
horse-breeding  country,  and  do  credit  to  our  great  National  Show. 

Class  16. — First  and  second  prize  Mares,  if  put  to  good  sires,  look  like 
breeding  good  hunters ;  the  others  are  a  very  moderate  lot. 
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Class  1G. — A  wretched  class,  the  prize-horses  are  hardly  up  to  15  stoDes. 
We  were  ohligcd  to  award  the  prizes  to  them,  as  the  stroDger-looking  hones 
could  hardly  carry  themselves. 

Class  30. — Much  the  best  class  we  had  before  us.  The  winner,  a  really 
nice  short-legged,  blood-like  12-stone  hunter ;  the  second,  a  horse  full  a 
quality,  but  with  rather  too  high  action  for  a  hunter.  There  were  foor  or  fife 
other  nice  horses  in  this  Class. 

Class  31. — Only  two  appeared  in  the  ring,  one  lame,  the  other  a  Toy 
moderate  animal. 

Class  32. — First,  second,  and  third-prize  horses  were  strong  horses^  and 
might  get  to  hounds  if  their  owners  did  not  want  to  go  too  fast. 

Class  33. — The  prize-takers  were  nice  fillies. 

Class  34. — The  winner  full  of  quality ;  the  other  two  were  commoners. 

T.  H.  HuTCHiNsoir. 

Class  10.  Thorough-bred  Stallions  for  aeiiing  Hunters. — ^A  very  modentte 
class;  the  winner,  "King  of  the  Forest,''  was  a  light  elegant  horse  with 
rather  weak  pasterns,  a  nice  mover  in  all  his  paces,  but  he  has  not  sufficient 
ix)wcr  and  bone  to  be  likely  to  get  hunters  up  to  much  weight  The  second- 
prize  horse,  "  Philammon,*'  bad  more  power,  but  his  upright  joints  and  leggy 
appearance  were  against  him  as  a  hunter-sire.  The  others  exhibited  were 
very  moderate. 

As  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  encourage  the  exhibition  of  really  luefiil 
hunter  sires  of  piure  blood,  it  behoves  the  Council  to  make  some  alteration  in 
the  conditions ;  and,  if  I  might  suggest,  more  substantial  money  prizes  shoold 
be  offered ;  and  it  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  horses  exhibited  should  cover 
at  a  fee  within  the  reach  of  tenant-farmers.  The  owners  of  sires  which  have  a 
good  reputation  do  not  care  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  their  horses  a  long 
distance,  with  the  risk  of  a  week's  sojourn  in  the  Showyaid,  unless  the 
prizes  to  be  won  are  more  substantial. 

Hunter  Brood-Mares  and  Foals  were  also  a  very  moderate  class ;  the  piize- 
Avinners  both  being  below  the  calibre  of  many  local  Show  exhibits.  Tins  we 
must  attribute  to  the  fact  of  the  Show  being  held  in  a  district  where 
hunter-breeding  is  not  much  pursued ;  and  that  owners  of  valuable  mares  and 
foals  will  not  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  sending  them  a  long  di>t|[nffg  to 
contend  for  a  20/.  prize. 

Class  29 — Hunter  (Mare  or  Gelding)  up  to  15  stone.  Five  yean  old  and 
upwards — was  another  very  moderate  class.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
horse  that  moved  well  in  all  his  paces,  yet  he  was  not  really  more  than  a  ISnBtone 
hunter ;  but,  as  the  whole  class  was  greatly  deficient  in  weight-carrying  power, 
his  quality  was  served.  Evidently  the  numerous  Hunter  Shows,  held  earUer 
in  the  simimcr,  are  prejudicial  to  the  lloyal. 

Class  30 — Hunter  {Mare  or  Oelding)up  to  12  stoney  Five  years  old  and 
upwards — was  a  very  fair  class.  The  winner,  a  nice  usefiil  compact  horse  and 
a  good  mover,  thoroughly  deserved  his  award.  There  were  several  good  light- 
weight himters  in  this  class,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  good  class. 

Class  31.  Hunter  Marefoahd  in  1878. — A  very  moderate  class,  and  only 
three  exhibited,  the  winner  being  the  best  of  a  bad  lot. 

Class  32.  Jluntvr  Gelding  folded  in  1878. — The  prize-winner  looked  like 
growing  into  a  good  horse.    This  could  only  be  called  a  fair  class. 

Class  33.  Hunttr  Mare  foaled  in  1878. — Only  three  showed  in  this  dase* 
and  require  no  comment. 

Class  34.  Hunter  Gelding  foaled  in  1879.— Only  three  exhilnts.  TTie 
first-prize  horse  was  full  of  quality,  and  looked  like  making  a  nice  light- 
weight hunter. 

C.   KlVEIW  BULKBLET. 
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Hackneys. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Judges  of  Hackneys  are  far  less 
open-mouthed  in  their  condemnation  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  They  both  admit  that  it  was  impossible,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Grout's  "  Fashion,"  No.  74,  and  of  Mr.  Griggs's 
^*  Model  2nd,"  No.  70,  to  say  hard  words  of  the  sires  for  breed- 
ing horses  of  this  character.  "  Fashion  "  "  brought  down  the 
house  "  whenever  his  groom  "  let  him  out "  in  the  ring ;  and 
"  Model  "  only  failed  to  do  as .  much  because  "  Fashion  "  was 
present.  The  action  of  the  chestnut  would  have  been  deemed 
good  had  not  the  brown  captivated  every  one's  fancy.  It  is 
curious  that  the  hackney  or  even  hunting  mares  with  their 
foals  do  not  form  so  pretty  a  sight  as  do  the  corresponding 
classes  among  cart-breeds.  The  foals  of  the  latter  do  not 
betray  timidity.  They  canter  and  skip,  and  gaze  about  with 
an  odd  rustic  ndivetS  which  is  singularly  attractive.  Mr.  P.  G. 
Hamerton  says :  "  all  artists  delight  first  in  heavy-horses." 
He  might  add,  '^  carthorses,  in  a  natural  condition,  at  all  stages 
of  growth,  have  a  distinct  first  place  in  the  interests  of  every 
English  crowd  which  knows  what  the  work  of  the  world  is  and 
who  does  it."  It  is  again  deserving  of  note  that  both  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  light-brood  mares  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller's 
^i.e.  the  leading  prize-winners)  are  all  "  age,  sire,  and  breeder's 
name  unknown,"  i.e.  the  producing  good  hackneys  is,  at  present, 
a  lottery,  whilst  the  training  them  is  a  profession  which  is  not 
agricultural. 

Bejpart  of  the  Judges  of  Hackneys, 

Class  11.  Stallions  foaled  in  1875  or  since. — Little  difficulty  was  occa- 
sioned to  us  }n  selecting  for  first  prize  No.  74,  a  black  brown  horse,  with 
wonderful  muscle,  good  feet,  great  action  and  quality — we  consider  him  a  very 
valuable  animal.  Ko.  70,  second,  was  a  useful  horse,  with  good  action :  as 
was  No.  71,  third. 

Class  12.  Fony  Stallions  foaled  in  1875  or  since. — We  had  but  three 
entries,  which  require  no  particular  comment ;  No.  76  taking  first  prize,  No.  77 
second  prize. 

Class  17.  Hachncy  Mare  (and  Foal),  above  14%  and  not  exceeding  15*2. — 
We  had  here  two  gooil  specimens :  No.  104,  first  prize,  was  a  highly  deserving 
exhibit,  with  plenty  of  substance,  true  action  and  nice  quality,  and  a  good 
foal.  No.  106,  second,  was  an  animal  with  light  free  action,  capital  shoulders 
and  excellent  quality,  but  on  close  inspection  was  found  not  quite  faultless. 

Class  18.  Pomj  Mare  {and  FoaJ),  above  13*2,  and  not  exceeding  14'2. — 
No  competition ;  the  one  exhibit.  No.  110,  was  well  entitled  to  the  first  prize. 

Class  35.  Hackney  Mare  or  Gelding^  not  exceeding  15*2,  up  to  not  less 
than  15  stone. — Three  exhibits ;  No.  206  being  an  easy  first,  No.  207  second. 

Class  36.  Mare  or  Geldirig,  not  exceeding  15*2,  up  to  not  less  than 
12  stone. — Only  five  of  the  ten  entries  showed  up;  No.  211  first;  No.  217,  an 
animal  of  good  breeding,  taking  second  honours. 
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Class  37.  Mare  or  Qelding,  ahove  13*2,  and  not  exceeding  14*2. — ^Fito  oat 
of  the  eight  entries  were  to  the  front;  No.  219  first,  a  very  good  anuDilt 
combining  power,  action,  and  quality ;  No.  221  a  deserving  second. 

Class  38 — Mare  or  Oelding,  not  exceeding  13*2 — ^was  well  filled,  hdOk  in 
respect  to  number  (14)  and  also  character.  We  consider  it  the  best  d  the 
eight  classes  which  came  before  us.  No.  234,  first  prize,  possessed  me 
form,  excellent  action,  and  plenty  of  quality.  No.  237,  second,  was  a  worthy 
exhibit,  with  bold  corky  action;  a  trifling  defect  in  his  shoulders  mainly 
prevented  his  taking  a  more  prominent  position ;  Nob.  236  and  ^0,  tlum 
and  reserve  number,  although  lacking  that  freedom  of  movement  muor 
tial  to  first-rate  animals  of  this  class,  are  nevertheless  highly  creditaUs 
exhibits. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  Classes  under  our  inspection,  we 
regret  our  inability  to  give  a  more  elastic  Report :  the  exhibits,  as  a  nde, 
were  too  limited  in  number,  and  the  quality  (with  exceptions)  was  beknr 
our  anticipations,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  no  commendations  axe 
given. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  tendering  our  obligations  to  the 
Steward  of  our  Department  for  his  great  attention  and  thft  veiy  prompt 
manner  in  which  the  well-devised  arrangements  of  the  Show  were  so 
efficiently  carried  out  for  us. 

Wm.  Pabkkb. 
John  Bowell. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthcrns. 

But  to  quit  the  horse-classes,  and  to  come  to  those  assigned 
to  the  ruminants.  These  deserved  almost  unqualified  praise. 
The  Shorthorns  and  the  Hampshire  Downs  were  not,  perhaps,  so 
strong  as  is  usual  in  the  adult  males.  Yet  both  were  admirably 
represented  in  the  younger  section ;  and  possibly  it  is  in  these  tbaX 
the  special  merit  of  the  two  breeds  may  be  found  to  lie.  Bat  it 
was  true  of  all  the  cattle  (unless  the  Longhoms  and  the  Guernseys 
were  exceptions^  that,  good  as  the  adults  might  be,  these  were 
followed  by  juniors  even  better  than  themselves.  The  Shorthorn 
heifers  calved  in  1881  were  especially  remarkable  for  the 
general  high  average  of  merit  throughout  a  very  large  class. 
Indeed,  1882  must  be  set  down  with  this  breed  as  having  been 
a  feminine  year ;  each  division  of  cows  or  heifers  excelling  the 
corresponding  class  for  bulls.  No  doubt  the  recent  regulation 
of  the  Society,  which  excluded  bulls  calved  prior  to  1876,  kept 
a  few  old  celebrities  away.  Yet  the  Exhibition  in  no  way 
suffered  by  their  exclusion.  Many  a  bull  has  continued  to  beget 
good  stock  long  after  his  sixth  season.  But  it  may  be  aaestioned 
if  one  was  ever  known  to  continue  to  increase  in  sightliness 
after  that  period.  And  there  is  always  a  certain  amonnt  of  risk 
with  an  old  bull,  which  makes  him  as  ill-adapted  to  make  one. 
in  a  holiday  crowd  as  was  Jumbo. 

Still,  it  remains  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  year  that|  althovgh 
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it  brought  out  several  novelties,  it  produced  no  champion  bull ; 
nor  youngster  likely  to  become  one.  The  closely  in-bred  strains^ 
as  those  of  Mr.  St.  John  Ackers,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Peel,  and 
Mr.  Pugh — which  have  of  late  produced  such  noble  cows — have 
failed  hitherto  to  yield  a  really  grand  bull.  Probably  "  Trojan," 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ackers,  is  the  best  bull  yet  sent  out  from  the 
Painswick  herd.  Yet  his  very  best  points  (his  early  maturity 
and  delicate  quality  of  coat)  do  not  indicate  a  very  long  Show- 
yard  career. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  whereas  many  of  the 
successful  females  approximate  to  what  is  called  "pure" 
breeding,  not  one  of  the  prize-winning  males  does.  Except 
Trojan,"  and  the  bulls  (of  which  there  are  three — "Osmanli," 
Rover,"  and  "  Pearl-Dealer  ")  descended  from  the  elder  Mr. 
tratton's  'herd,  all  winners  have  strong  outcrosses.  "  Lord 
etland  "  (probably  the  bull  of  most  striking  appearance  in  the 
yard)  has  for  a  grandsire  one  of  the  Sittyton  bulls.  *'  Duke 
Oneida  "  has  a  strong  double  infusion  indirectly  of  the  blood  of 
"  Romeo  ;"  and  "  Bright  Helm  "  has  Killerby  upon  a  Grand- 
Duke  bull.  "  Harry  Hotspur  "  (from  Sandringham)  has,  by  his 
sire,  a  good  deal  of  blood  foreign  to  the  fine  Kingscote  herd, 
which  produced  his  dam.  Altogether,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  very  close  breeding  of  the  last  ten  years  has  not 
diminished  the  grander  character  of  the  early  Shorthorns.  Mr. 
Willis's  herd  (^which  has  contributed  champion  bulls  of  late  years- 
in  "  Royal  Windsor  "  and  the  two  brother  "  Admirals  ")  shows 
in  "Major  Fitzclarence "  a  perceptible  decadence  in  nobility 
of  appearance,  whatever  may  be  the  result  in  beef.  Still,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  after  the  display  at  Reading,  that  the 
Shorthorns,  as  a  breed,  are  in  no  danger  from  any  rival.  The 
substance  and  framework  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  three  females; 
the  bulk  of  Messrs.  Hosken's  cow  and  heifer,  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Kennard's  "  Blossom,"  and  of  Mr.  D.  Pugh's  "  Czarina  Manor- 
avon  ;"  the  precocious  ripeness  of  the  "  Ladies  Carew,"  of 
*•  Ashton-Winsome  3rd,"  and  of  "  Wild  Duchess  of  Rosedale  ;" 
with  the  milk  upon  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire's,  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian's,  Mr.  R.  Stratton's,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Sharp's  cows 
— these,  with  the  downright  prettiness  of  Mr.  Brierley's  "  Snow- 
flake,"  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  "  Sunshade,"  of  H.R.H.'s 
"  Priscilla,"  of  "  Maid  of  Glamorgan,"  "  Wallflower's  Beauty," 
and  of  "  Oxford  Bijou,"  formed  together  a  combination  of 
charms  which  no  other  breed  can  pretend  to  supply.  Without 
the  least  gainsaying  the  distinguished  merits,  for  special  purposes^ 
of  other  varieties,  so  well  represented  at  Reading,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  Shorthorn  is  still  ahead  of  all  of  them  for 
serviceable  all-round  qualities. 
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Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that,  in  addition  to  the  footing 
now  established  for  the  Stratton  cattle  as  a  distinct  type  of 
Shorthorn  of  high  merit,  the  Lake  District  Shorthonu  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  public  estimation.  Besides  Mr.  Handley's 
most  useful  animals,  Mr.  R.  Thompson's  bull  and  heifer  at 
Reading  were  creditable  specimens  of  the  stamp  of  Shorthorn 
which  was  so  conspicuous  at  Carlisle. 

Judges^  Report  on  Shorthoma. 

Class  39.  Aged  Bulls,  —  9  entries;  8  aDimals  exhibited.  This  was 
a  weak  class ;  the  bulls  lacking  in  a  great  measure  the  form,  style,  and 
grandeur  of  animals  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  the  Boyal  Snow.  A 
i'ew  years  ago  bulls  of  this  stamp  would  not  have  stood  the  chaoiGe  of  a  prise 
in  this  class. 

Class  40.  Bulh  calved  in  1879. — 13  entries;  11  exhibited.    This  clasB  was 
an  improvement  on  the  former.     Mr.  Outhwaite's  "  Lord  Zetland  "  is  a  loM 
even  bull  of  good  quality;  shoulders  too  heavy.    Mr.  Stiatton's  "Bover 
maintains  the  reputation  of  the  breeder. 

There  were  several  useful  bulls  in  this  Class,  although  they  were  scarcely 
up  to  the  Royal  form. 

Class  41.  Bidls  calved  in  1880. — 12  entries ;  11  exhibited.  Mr.  Foljambe's 
■first-prize  ''  Bright  Helm  *'  is  a  clever  animal  of  fine  flesh  and  good  form,  and 
is  probably  the  most  promising  bull  in  the  Showyard.  "  Baron  Sedgwick,** 
which  gains  the  second  prize,  is  a  step  higher  in  merit  than  last  year ;  and,  if 
lie  furnishes  with  his  growth,  will  again  prove  a  formidable  oompetitor. 
H.R.H.  Prince  of  Wales'  "  Harry  Hotspur  "  is  a  good  fleshed  straight-topped 
Animal,  with  heavy  shoulders  and  narrow  hind-quarters. 

This  Class  was  weak. 

Class  41.  B^dls  calved  in  1881. — 27  entries ;  17  exhibited.  Mr.  Acker8*8 
first-prize  " Trojan'*  is  a  first-class  animal  of  a  bad  colour.  The  form,  flesh, 
and  hair  of  Trojan  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
showed  signs  of  weakness  in  his  hind-legs ;  but,  as  this  did  not  appear  to  us  to 
amount  to  disqualification,  we  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  him  nrst. 

The  second  ]^rize  is  a  good  descendant  of  a  well-known  Boyal  Show  bnll; 
whilst  Sir  H.  Vivian's  "  Pearl  Dealer "  is  a  promising  calf,  which  we  think 
Avill  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  hereafter.     The  Class  generally  was  not 


strong. 


Class  43.  Aged  Cows. — 15  entries;  11  exhibited.  With  one  exception  this 
was  a  good  class.  The  three  prize-winners  are  of  great  merit ;  likely  to  breed 
first-clasSS  bulls.  Mr.  Brierley's  "  Snowflake  "  is  also  good ;  and  wo  wish  that 
every  dairy  farmer  in  England  possessed  duplicates  of  "  Rose  of  Oxford  4Ui,* 
the  very  useful  cow  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hosken  and  Son.  Yet  size  prevents 
her  from  showing  that  compact  form  which  usually  qualifies  for  a  prize- 
winner. 

Class  44.  Cows  or  Eeifcrs  calved  in  1879. — 9  entries ;  7  exhibited.  Mr. 
Pugh's  first-prize  cow,  with  a  name  favouring  the  principality  from  which  Bho 
comes,  was  probably  one  of  the  best  Shorthorns  in  the  Yard,  and  does  great  credit 
to  her  breeder.  Mr.  Ackers  also  won  with  a  first-class  animal  in  **  Lady 
Owrgina  Ncwcomb ; "  whilst  "  May  Duchess  15th,"  although  far  behind  the 
two  former  cows,  is  a  good  rent-paying  animal  possessing  much  merit.  We 
regret  that  we  could  not  look  upon  the  Bev.  Bruce  Kennard'e  '*  Blossom  6th  " 
as  a  breeding  heifer.  With  much  that  is  commendable,  and  even  good  in  jier 
'ix>ints,  there  are  indications  of  this  heifer  not  being  in  a  breeding  oonditioDf 
which,  as  practical  men,  we  could  not  overlook. 
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Class  45.  Heifers  calved  in  1880.— 17  entries;  14  exhibited.   This  was  a 

od  class.    Mr.  Ackers  won  first  prize  with  **  Lady  Garew  Oth,"  a  very  good 

ifer  in  flesh,  form,  and  style.  She  was  closely  ran  by  ^  (Jertmde  Stii,"  a  fine 

beifer  shown  by  Messrs.  Hosken  and  Son;  whilst  Mr.  Peel's  ** Clara  Begia," 
ihird-prize,  maintained  her  breeder's  high  repntatian.  Mr.  Pngh's  white 
heifer  was  in  good  form,  but  lacked  quality.  CoL  Kingscote's  ^  Honey  SZnd,** 
whilst  retaining  quality  and  splendid  hair,  seems  to  nave  lost  other  points. 
We  fear  Mr.  Brierley  was  disappointed  at  our  want  of  appn«iation  of  '*  Miss 
Doncaster."  It  must  suffice  to  say  we  did  not  sofSoiently  like  this  heifer  to 
place  her  higher. 

Class  46.  Eeifera  calved  in  1881. — 48  entries;  38  exhibited.  This  class 
formed  a  show  of  itself^  and  severely  taxed  us ;  although  we  have  seen  certain 
heifers  of  greater  merit  in  bygone  years,  we  do  not  recoUect  seeing  so  large 
a  dass  of  good  animals  at  any  previous  Royal  Show.  The  first-  and  second- 
prize  heifers  are  each  very  good ;  and  admirably  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
their  respective  strains  of  blood.  Major  Cha£f(^s  "  Wild  Duchess  of  Bosedale,*' 
and  Sir  H.  Vivian's  *'  Maid  of  Glamor^n,**  are  also  good  heifers ;  whilst 
H.REL  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Bev.  Bruce  Eennard,  Cd.  Ejngsoote,  Mr. 
Outhwaite,  Mr.  Ackers,  and  others,  exhibited  animals  wMdi  it  was  a  pk^suxe 
to  highly  commend,  and  commend,  after  the  prizes  were  awarded.  We  con- 
gratulate a  new  exhibitor,  Mr.  R.  L.  Barrow,  on  showing  a  good  heifer  in 
**  Oxford  Bijou,"  and  obtaining  a  highly  commended  in  his  first  exhibit. 

On  the  whole,  the  Cow  and  Heifer  Classes  fiur  exceeded  the  Bull  Classes  ia 
merit ;  and,  as  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Judges  of  Shortbcffns 
have  been  reduced  from  three  to  twe,  the  Coundi  of  the  Society  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  we  are  agreed  in  our  decisions ;  and  had  no  oocasion  to 
call  in  the  services  of  our  "  unknown  referee." 

Hugh  Aylmeb. 
Frakcis  Tallakt. 

Hebefobds. 

Probably,  although  the  numbers  hare  often  been  exceeded, 
the  Herefords  sustained  their  position  at  Reading  as  well  as  any 
other.  In  no  other  breed  does  there  seem  such  an  amount  of  beef 
in  front.  Other  varieties  have  fine  ribs,  loins,  and  rump ;  add 
possibly  rounds  little  inferior  could  be  found  on  the  half-legs  of 
some  Shorthorns  ;  but  no  Shorthorn,  nor  yet  any  Devon,  ever  had 
the  ^*  beef  to  the  ears  "  which  some  of  the  older  Hereford  bulla 
display.  When  the  carcass  is  covered  everywhere  else,  there  is, 
among  the  white-faces,  a  determination  of  beef  to  the  head  which 
is  quite  unparalleled.  Neck  of  beef  is  certainly  not  a  prime 
joint :  but  beef  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rare  luxury  in  England ; 
and,  if  it  comes  to  be  neck  or  nothing,  even  the  most  fastidious 
will  probably  thank  the  Hereford  which  continues  to  provide 
the  neck. 

In  comparison  with  the  Judges  of  some  other  varieties,  those 
who  awarded  the  prizes  among  the  Herefords  have  given  a 
brief  report.  It  may  be  questioned  if  any  breed  showed  both  bull 
leifer  of  1881  up  to  level  of  Mr.  John  Price's  «*  Garfield,*^ 


and  heifer 

or  Major  Howarth  Ashton's  ^^  Princess.''     Both  of  these  were 

undisputably  of  Hereford  shape;  and  their  shape  is  not,  in 
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some  men's  eyes,  the  most  sightly  type.    Bat  acoeptiiig  thiS| 
pro  tem,y  as  being  the  form  to  aim  at,  no  breeder  of  yearlingi 
could  surpass  "  Garfield,"  or,  it  may  be  said,  equal  *•  Prinoen." 
Now,  to  have  shone  so  with  both  sexes,  is  what  no  other  breed  at 
Reading  did.     Mr.  Piatt's  *'  Horace  4th  "  has  gradually  worked 
his  way  to  the  front.      Third  at  Carlisle,  he  was   second  at 
Derby  ;  and  now  he  gets  first ;  although,  probably  as  a  chanir 
pion  for  his  breed,  he  would  be  put  behind  both  "Garfield" 
and   Mr.   Aaron  Roger's    ^'Archibald.''      Of    the  latter,  the 
Judges   say  enough  to  silence  other  critics.     Yet  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  excellence  of  this  bull  would  have  been  even 
more .  apparent  had  he,  and  his  compeers  of  other  breeds,  been 
weighed.     Mr.  Carwardine's  previously  unbeaten  "  Sir  Barde 
Frere,"   seemed  short  by  comparison  with  No.  396.     Mr.  £• 
Lister's  ^'Matador"  (No.  397)  was  curious,  as  illustrating  one 
of  the  gradations   through  which  the  earlier  Longhom  fonn 
must  have  been  transmuted  into  the  modem  Whitefaoe.     Mr. 
J.   H.  Arkwright    showed   a   rather   interesting  bull   calf   in 
No.  411.     It  was  half-brother  to  Mr.  Tudge's  commended  cow, 
and  uncle  to  the  third-prize  yearling  bull.     He  was  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  an  old  cow  which  had  previously  been  barren 
for  five  years.     Of  Mr.  H.  W.  Taylor's  "Modesty,"  and  hii 
"  Lorna  Doone,"  both  of  one  breeder's  herd,  and  each  first  in 
her  class,  the  Judges   speak  in    appropriate   terms  of  praise. 
"  Modesty  "  had  a  healthy  newly  born  calf  in  the  Yard  with  her 
(showing  an  unusual  amount  of 'white),  to  silence  the  frequent 
cavils  at  her  extraordinary  condition.     Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchinson's 
Shorthorns   do   not    surpass   Mr.    Taylor's   Herefords   in  thii 
respect.    Mr.  Philip  Turner's  "  Silvia  "  has  a  wonderful  middle^ 
which  makes  her  neck  seem  light  in  comparison  with  '^  Loms 
Doone's,"  which  is  extraordinarily  full  of  flesh.     The  curious 
width  of  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  is  as  noteworthy  a  feature 
in   this   breed,    as   is   the   precocious   horn   with   the   Devon. 
Another   "  Modesty "    (second-prize  heifer  of  1880)  was  con- 
spicuous for  intensely  yellow  horns.     Is  this  combined  with 
yellowness  of  fat,  and  high-coloured  cream  ?     Mr..W.  S.  Powell's 
No.  433  had  great  length  and  size  for  her  age ;  and,  like  Lord 
Coventry's  entries,  proved   that   it  would  be  very  possible  to 
breed  hu^e  Hereford  females,  did  one  desire  it. 

Beport  of  tlic  Judges  of  Herefords. 

Wc  consider  the  exhibition  of  Herefords  quite  satisfiEUstory  as  regards 
numbers  and  quality,  as  the  subjoined  Report  shows. 

Class  47. — No.  388  (first  prize),  a  bull  of  the  b^t  character,  staDdioff  on 
short  legs,  possessing  great  substance  and  very  superior  quality  ofloab* 
Ko.  372  (second  prize)  is  very  large  and  a  good  animal. 
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Class  48  had  only  three  competitors,  and  calls  for  no  particular  remark. 

Cjlass  49. — No.  396  (first  prize)  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  bulls  we  have 
seen,  possessing  remarkable  substance  and  symmetry,  and  being  evenly  and 
thickly  covered  with  flesh.  No.  401  (second  prize)  is  a  gnmd  specimen.  The 
reserve  number  (No.  399)  we  recommended  for  a  third  prize,  as  he  has  great 
size,  excellent  character,  deep  flesh,  and  good  symmetry. 

Class  50. — This  is  a  good  class ;  first,  second,  and  third  prizes^  and  reserved 
number,  all  possess  great  merit. 

Class  51. — An  excellent  class  and  all  commended.  No.  416  (first  prize), 
a  grand  cow,  with  beautiful  character  and  excellent  flesh.  No.  414  (second 
prize\  a  very  level  animal,  but  slightly  deficient  in  style.  No.  412  (third 
prize),  a  cow  of  great  substance  and  excellent  character. 

Class  52. — No.  425  (first  prize),  a  superior  heifer,  and  evenly  and  thickly 
covered  with  the  best  of  flesh.  No.  426  (second  prize)  is  very  massive,  and 
will  make  a  fine  cow.  No.  427  (reserve  number)  is  full  of  merit,  and  we 
reconmiended  that  the  third  prize  be  given  her. 

Class  53. — First,  second,  and  reserve  number  all  possess  "great  merit,  and 
we  strongly  recommended  that  third  prize  be  given  to  the  reserve  number. 

Class  54. — First  prize  (No.  452)  is  a  model  of  perfection,  and  second  and 
third  prizes  are  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed,  and  there  are  several 
others  in  this  class  of  great  promise. 

Class  55. — No.  457  (first  prize),  a  very  level  and  good  cow,  with  two  heifer 
calves  born  in  September  last,  and,  like  their  dam,  true  in  form  and  of 
excellent  character.  No.  458  (second  prize) ;  the  dam  is  a  large  and  grand 
cow,  but  one  of  her  produce  lacks  style  and  character. 

H.  Haywood. 
G.  \V.  Bakeb. 

Devons. 

Upon  the  question  of  size,  the  remarks  of  the  Devon  Judges 
well  merit  attention.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  size  (for  which 
critics,  who  deem  themselves  utilitarian,  clamour)  is  a  point  of 
comparatively  small  importance  in  the  closer-bred  herds,  whose 
function  is  to  produce  sires.  Size  can  almost  always  be  super- 
added by  one  cross ;  but  it  takes  a  dozen  crosses  to  mend  a 
faulty  conformation.  Therefore  the  epithet,  "pretty  little 
Devons,"  is  properly  used  in  disparagement  at  the  Christmas 
Shows ;  but  it  constitutes  a  sneer  quite  out  of  place  at  a 
show  of  breeding  stock.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  with  an 
eye  for  shape  will  have  overlooked  Viscount  Falmouth's  two 
first-prize  bulls  "  Sir  Michael "  and  "  Plum-pudding,"  or  Mr. 
Bradbeer's  "  Nellie  "  (first-prize  adult-cow).  They  were  almost 
perfect.  And  that  the  breed  is  not  degenerating,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Skinner's  first  prize-yearling  bull  "  Lord  Currypool,"  and  first- 
prize  yearling  heifer  "Lady  Passmore"  (both  of  one  blood),  are 
sufficient  evidence.  These  were  both  from  Stowey  Court. 
*'  Myrtle  7th  "  (of  his  own  breeding)  seemed  just  the  heifer  to  put 
to  "  Lord  Currypool."  She  has  more  size  than  is  common  ;  and 
an  udder  equal  to  any  Ayrshire's.  From  two  such  parents 
the  produce  should  equal  the  Hereford  "Leonora"  and 
*'  Princess."     But  the  Judges  of  these,  the  Sussex  and  the  Red- 
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polls,  have  gone  over  the  classes  of  all  three  breeds  with  such 
particularity,  that  an  independent  observer  finds  little  to  point 
out. 

Beport  of  the  Judges  of  Devon  Cattle. 

In  making  remarks  on  classes  of  animals  in  the  position  which  the  Devon 
has  long  held,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  breed  which, 
as  regards  form  and  quality,  has  been  brought  to  a  state  not  readily  admittiDg 
of  general  improvement.  No  marked  advancement  in  either  of  these  points 
can  be  looked  for ;  but  if  those,  whose  names  still  appear  among  the  pmeot 
exhibitors,  continue  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  breed,  there  is  no  gmt 
fear  of  deterioration  in  any  vital  particular. 

The  Devon  classes  were  fairly  represented ;  and  if,  as  perhaps  it  will  he 
admitted,  in  quantity  and  quality  they  fell  short  of  some  former  exhiUtioiu, 
the  fact  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  dispersion  of  hefds 
which  for  many  years  had  contributed  to  the  Shows  of  the  Royal  Society 
not  only  numerous  entries,  but  entries  of  the  very  highest  standard  of  merit 
The  absence  of  Mr.  Walter  Farthing*s  name  among  the  exhiUtOTB  ooold 
hardly  fail  to  weaken  the  show  of  Devons.    From  the  Meeting  held  it 
Northampton,  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  to  the  Derby  Show  in  1881,  the 
Stowey  Court  entries  have  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Catalogues  of 
the  lloyal.     But  the  herd  is  now  broken  up,  to  spread,  let  us  hope,  in  other 
counties,  the  wide  frames  and  fine  flesh  for  which  Mr.  Farthing's  Devons 
were  famous.    Other  herds,  as  well  as  the  older  ones  of  the  Messrs.  Qoartiy, 
of  Molland,  and  James  Davy,  of  Flitton  Barton,  have  also  been  scattereo. 
The  Flitton  Barton  pastures  furnished  the  Boyal  Society  with  the  winner  of 
the  first  prize  they  ever  offered  for  a  Devon  bull.    This  was  in  1839.    From 
that  time  onward  this  herd  again  and  again  sent  the  winning  entries;  foremost 
among  w^hich  were  the  champions — male  and  female — at  we  Battersea  FIvIe 
Meeting  in  1862 ;  and  now,  three-and-forty  years  after  their  first  ap|)eanuice 
in  the  prize  sheet  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  winner  in  Glass  58  is  a  boll  from 
the  Flitton  herd.   Nor  is  it  by  single  specimens  that  these  strains  were  repre- 
sented at  Beading ;  for  among  the  winners,  or  those  that  received  hononrtble 
mention,  eight  figure  as  bred  by  Mr.  Farthing,  and  five  more  came  from 
Flitton  Barton.    So  much  for  the  old  strains — the  well-bred  ones.    If,  how- 
ever, the  names  of  Davy,  Quartly,  Langdon,  Farthing,  Turner,  and  others 
whose  representatives  were  found  at  the  earlier  Meetings  of  the  Royal— if 
these  are  absent  in  the  Catalogues  of  to-day,  or  only  appear  as  braeders  of 
animals  shown  by  others, — Lord  Falmouth,  Sir  W.  Williams,  Messrs.  Walter, 
Skinuer,   Fryer,   Howse,  Bradbeer    (with    others    less  fortunate    in    thdr 
entries),  are  not  likely  to  let  the  Royal  Society's  prizes  be  won  by  Devons 
without  merit. 

In  making  our  awards  we  were  at  least  unanimous  in  one  thine ;  and  that 
was  in  trying  to  keep  our  affections  on  those  specimens  of  the  breed  whidi 
had  the  stamp,  style,  and  air  of  "  thoroughbred  about  them.  And  hers  we 
would  remark  that  if,  to  an  outsider,  the  class  as  a  whole  exhibited  a  oertun 
delicacy — a  fine-drawn  aristocratic  appearance,  a  little  above  the  reqairemeiits 
of  the  general  grazier — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  but  the  sign  of  good 
breeding — long  careful  selection ;  and  that  while  it  is  easy  enoi:^  to  imput 
the  rougher  and  more  robust  character,  it  is  to  this  very  aristocratic  element 
that  those  who  have  shown  larger,  and  what  the  public  may  torn  more 
useful  animals,  entirely  owe  their  success. 

In  Class  56-— the  Aged  BvUs — ^we  selected  Lord  Falmouth's  **  Sir  Michael,** 
an  animal  of  good  character,  a  trifle  small,  yet  a  wondroos  form  of  fine  flesh  on 
short  legs,  but  scarcely  massive  enough  for  a  stock  bull.  Mr.  Skiniier  was 
secoud  with  "  Fancy  Robin ;"  not  so  taking  to  the  eye  as  Lord  fUmouth^ 
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bull,  but  much  better  than  the  unlevel  plain  bull  No.  461,  which  by  an 
error  appears  in  the  Catalogue  of  younger  bulls.  As  the  third  prize  was 
not  to  be  awarded  in  a  three-entry  class,  unless  the  Judges  saw  especial  merit, 
we  did  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  give  it  in  this  case. 

In  Class  57 — Calves  of  1879 — Lord  Falmouth  was  again  first  with  another 
^ood-lookino;  bull,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  his  rump-ends.  In  Mr.  Henry 
Davy's  "  Harry  2nd,"  to  which  we  awarded  the  second  prize,  we  found 
a  larger,  taller  bull,  but  with  less  character,  and  without  the  smartness  and 
cleverness  of  the  Tregothnan  entries.  Mr.  Walter  was  third  with  "  Pretty- 
face's  Duke,"  bred  by  Mr.  Farthing,  but  hardly  up  to  the  Stowey  Court 
standard. 

Tbe  Bulls  bred  in  1880,  Class  58,  were  headed  by  "  Duke  of  Flitton  17th,'' 
— bred  by  Mrs.  Langdon,  and  now  the  property  of  Sir  William  Williams — a 
bull  of  the  old  Davy  thoroughbred  stamp,  and  likely  to  be  heard  of  again. 
We  thought  this  quite  the  pick  of  the  bulls ;  and,  when  he  has  filled  round  the 
heart,  where  at  present  he  is  a  little  bit  light,  he  will  be  quite  a  show  bull. 
Mr.  Howse  was  second  with  "  Young  Nelson,"  bred  by  himself,  a  shade 
l>ett€r  than  Mr.  Walter's  "  Sir  John,"  a  bull  out  of  form  in  his  skin,  and 
otherwise  by  no  means  a  level  true-made  specimen  of  the  breed. 

In  the  Yearlings^  Class  59,  Mr.  A.  C.  Skinner  was  first  and  second.  His 
"  Lord  Currypool "  was  bred  by  Mr.  Farthing,  and  is  quite  one  of  the  good 
things  in  the  Devon  classes,  though  not  so  correct  in  character  or  form  as  Sir 
W.  Williams's  winner  in  Class  58.  We  think  him,  nevertheless,  likely  to 
be  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  Royal  Showyard  some  future  day.  Mr. 
Skinner's  second-prize  animal  was  of  his  own  breeding ;  but  his  bought  bull 
was  a  long  way  the  better  of  the  two. 

As  a  whole,  the  Bulls  were  a  fine  class ;  yet  if  the  prize  animals  were  to  be 
taken  out  of  it,  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  Devon  breeders  to  boast  of. 

Of  the  Cow  Classes  we  may  say  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  among  the 
aged  animals  were  exceptionally  good.  Mr.  Bradbeer's  "  Nellie,"  bred  by 
himself,  the  first-prize  cow,  was  a  magnificent  animal ;  few  specimens  in  the 
neat  stock  claimed  more  attention  on  the  parade  than  did  this  splendid  Devon 
cow.  With  the  true  characteristics  of  the  breed,  weight  and  substance  enough  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  the  age,  she  was  just  the  sort  to  breed  the  Devon  ox  with 
the  baron  of  beef  for  the  Royal  table.  Her  form  and  grace  of  bearing  would 
bear  comparison  with  any  prize  mother  in  the  Yard.  Mr.  Walter  was  second, 
and  Sir  W.  Williams  third,  with  cows  bred  by  Mrs.  Langdon,  good  character- 
istic specimens  of  the  Flitton  Barton  blood.     We  commended  the  whole 

CJlass. 

Among  the  Heifers  were  several  capital  animals.  Mr.  Skinner  was  first  in 
the  class  calved  in  1879  with  one  of  his  "Myrtle"  tribe — full-sized,  clever, 
and  useful ;  but  she  got  an  advantage  over  Mr.  Walter's  "  Lady  Bearwood," 
/second  prize,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  a  bit  stiff"  and  tucked  up  from  the 
knocking  about  in  her  transit.  Mr.  Fryer  was  third,  with  a  heifer  which 
had,  we  believe,  been  placed  higher  in  the  list  of  honours  elsewhere. 

In  Class  62 — Heifers  calved  in  1880 — Mr.  Howse  was  first  with  one  of  his 
own  breeding ;  and  Mr.  Walter,  who  appears  to  have  purchased  freely  at  Stowey 
Court,  was  second  with  "  Venus  3rd."     Mr.  Fryer  was  third  in  this  class  also. 

In  the  Yearlings  calved  in  1881,  Mr.  Skinner  took  first  prize  with  one  of 
Mr.  Farthing's  breeding.  Mr.  Fryer  was  second,  and  Mr.  Walter  third  with  a 
daughter  of  the  third-prize  bull  in  Class  57 ;  whilst  another  of  the  same  blood 
was  highly  commended.  This  was  a  well-filled  Class — 9  entries,  all  there ; 
and  the  batch  commended  as  a  class. 

Hebmak  Biddell. 
Samttel  p.  Newbebt. 
John  Noake. 
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Sussex. 

The  Sussex  bulls  are  not  often  handsome.  The  oxen  aie 
grand,  and  the  cows  stately ;  but  the  bulls,  as  a  rule,  look 
commoners.  Vet  Messrs.  Stanford's  ^^  Goldsmith  "  is  an  excep- 
tion. His  sirloin  and  steaks  might  make  the  Devon  men 
jealous ;  if  their  cattle  were,  as  some  of  the  best  of  them 
might  very  well  be,  put  behind  him.  The  first-prize  adnlt-cow, 
Mr.  A.  Agate's  "  Snowdrop  "•  (Peon j  would  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  name),  is  rather  blowsj,  with  over-protuberant  him; 
yet  she  has  a  remarkably  fine  carcass  of  beef.  Captain  Phuip 
Green's  second-prize  animal  was  more  shapely ;  but  had  lost 
some  of  her  coat  from  scurf.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson's  '^Lann 
5th,"  although  very  perfect  in  form,  was  properly  kept  out  of 
the  prize-list :  for  she  has  had  no  calf,  and  shows  no  cei^ 
tainty  that  she  now  carries  one.  The  yearling  heifers  were 
very  neat ;  and  previous  judgments  were  frequently  reversed. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  prevent  this  when  a  breed — as  cer* 
tainly  is  the  case  with  the  Sussex — ^has  not  yet  settled  down 
to  one  type.  It  may  be  said  that  Captain  Philip  Green's 
heifer  had  an  unusual  development  of  udder  for  this  breed, 
which  should  prove  a  valuable  tendency  to  milk ;  a  weak  point, 
it  may  be  thought,  with  the  Sussex. 

Beport  of  the  Judges  of  Sussex. 

Without  reflecting  on  the  owners  of  animals  exhibited  twenty  yean  ago, 
no  breed  has  been  so  much  improved  in  appearance  as  the  big  Devon-luw 
beasts  now  so  well  known  as  Sussex  cattle.  With  more  rize,  a  deeper  colour, 
higher  on  the  leg — with  less  **  finish  " — ^less  elegance,  but  of  a  mora  robust 
appearance,  they  give  one  quite  the  idea  of  being  of  Devonshire  extnetion. 
IIow  far  back  the  common  ancestor  lived  we  must  leave  to  the  Sussex  bneden, 
who,  at  any  rate,  have  established  a  class  of  animals  of  great  unifonnitj  of 
character,  good  looks,  and  of  a  most  serviceable  type.  They  have  bi  t 
marked  degree  lost  the  unlevel  outline  which  once  was  noticeable  amopg 
them  ;  and,  while  still  retaining  immense  length,  they  have  built  up  a  carom 
good  enough  for  the  most  fastidious  West-end  butcher. 

The  eleven  Bulls  in  Class  64  were  quite  a  sight  as  they  came  into  the  ring. 
The  Messrs.  Stanford — whose  combination  of  judgment  seems  to  have  biOQght 
them  to  the  front  in  other  classes  than  Sussex  cattle — took  first  priis  with 
"  Goldsmith,''  a  five-year-old  bull ;  as  grand  good-looking  an  annual  as  cue 
could  wish  to  see — a  winner,  we  understand,  more  than  once  befbTOi  Tht 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  "  Oxford,"  another  five-year-old ;  bat  th« 
third  was  conceded  to  a  younger  bull,  an  animal  which  bids  fair  to  beoooe 
a  most  wonderful  development  of  good  flesh.  He  was  only  nineteen  monthi 
old,  and  might  have  passed  for  a  three-year-old.  This  was  **  Lord  Oxfiord  T 
a  son  of  the  winner  of  the  second  prize,  and  belonged  to  the  same  ownsr. 
On  the  whole,  this  was  a  very  grand  class  of  breeding  animals ;  and  we  dis- 
tributed several  commendations,  in  addition  to  the  three  prizes  offbred. 

The  Messrs.  Stanford  were  first  and  second  in  the  younff  balls — ^wifli  wtOr 
grown  animals  of  their  age,  which  had  sood  looks  and  fair  rotms. 

The  Cowg  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  Bull  classes  in  maoiva  fkanifli  of  ipbU- 
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balanced  meat ;  and,  what  perhaps  was  less  to  be  commended,  outdid  them  in 
tremendous  accumulations  of  fat.  They  were,  however,  of  symmetrical  form ; 
and  one  rarely  meets  with  a  deeper,  fuller,  or  more  evenly  made  trunk  than 
the  first-prize  cow  "  Snowdrop  "  exhibited.  Thick  round  the  heart,  long  in 
the  shoulder,  deep  in  the  flank,  she  was  a  credit  to  her  breed  and  breeder. 
She  belonged  to  Mr.  Agate,  of  Broom  Hall,  Horsham.  The  second-prize  cow 
was  a  capital  specimen  of  the  breed,  but  she  was  a  little  broken  down  behind, 
and  would  have  looked  quite  as  well  if  less  loaded  with  fat.  This  was 
Captain  Green's  nameless  No.  522,  bred  by  Mr.  Landsdale,  of  Bayham  Abbey. 
The  reserve  number  was  a  particularly  level  well-made  heifer,  which  had  the 
advantage  in  looks  from  not  having  had  a  calf.  This  was  Mr.  Hodgson's 
**  Laura  5th,"  two  years  and  nine  months  old.  She  was  highly  commended, 
and  fully  deserved  her  honours. 

The  Heifer  classes — 7  in  one  and  8  in  another —  were  perhaps  scarcely  up 
to  the  standard  of  merit  exhibited  by  the  aged  cows ;  yet  they  gave  one  the  idea 
of  thrifty  profitable  animals,  as  good  for  the  balance-sheet  as  for  the  Show- 
yard.     Mr.  Agate,  the  Messrs.  Stanford,  and  Captain  Green  shared  the  prizes. 

The  contiguity  of  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  locality  where  this  breed 
finds  favour  had  of  course  something  to  do  with  the  formidable  position  the 
Sussex  cattle  took  at  Reading ;  but,  if  at  future  meetings  the  prizes  are  as 
keenly  contested,  it  will  be  worth  while  for  the  Council  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  adding  another  class  or  two  for  the  Sussex  breeders  to  fill. 

Heruan  Biddell. 
Samuel  P.  Newbery. 
John  Noake. 

Jerseys. 

The  Judges  of  these  have  gone  at  such  a  length  into  the 
merits  of  individuals  and  of  classes,  and  the  present  fashion  of 
awarding  prizes  to  animals  of  the  breed  is  so  arbitrary,  that  it 
will  be  best  to  say  little  beyond  claiming,  for  their  report,  care- 
ful attention.  The  recommendations — that  the  expected  date 
of  the  next  calving  among  adults,  should  be  stated,  and  that 
the  in-calf  heifers  should  be  classified  separately  from  those 
already  in-milk — commend  themselves  to  impartial  judgment. 
But  there  is  more  wanted  than  this.  Unless  the  brilliant 
prospects  of  this  breed  are  to  be  wrecked,  it  is  quite  time  to 
get  out  of  the  follies  as  to  whole  colours  and  hues,  &c.  ; 
and  to  determine  the  position  as  to  merit  from  produce  at 
least  as  much  as  from  form.  No  doubt  an  experienced  man 
can  form  a  pretty  good  general  notion  from  what  a  cow  looks 
like,  as  to  what  her  yield  and  its  quality  may  be.  But,  when 
positive  proof  can  be  obtained  of  testing  comparative  excel- 
lence in  milk  and  butter,  it  does  seem  fallacious  to  remain  con- 
tent with  a  pretty  good  general  notion  where  one  might  have 
certainty.  It  is  with  no  wish  to  disparage  the  efforts  which 
the  Jersey  men  have  made,  and  are  making,  to  improve  their 
singularly  graceful  and  most  serviceable  cattle,  that  one  says 
there  may  very  easily  be  too  many  of  them — especially  of  bulls 
— at  a  show,  and  in  the  country.  Except  for  crossing  with 
the  Kerry  (Captain  Verschoyle's  "  Pixie,"  No.  825,  one  of  the 
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completest  dairy  animals  in  the  Show,  was  thus  prodnoed) 
.Jersey  bulls  are  undesirable  neighbours.  Their  shape  is  enough 
to  give  a  beef-breeder  a  nightmare :  and  their  noise  is  the 
most  doleful  of  all  the  sounds  in  the  country.  A  baying  dog 
is  music  to  it.  It  should  be  added  to  the  very  careful  analyni 
of  the  difTercnt  classes  by  the  Judges  that,  to  the  eye  of  an 
outsider,  English  air  seems  to  improve  Jersey  produce.  The 
young  stock  of  Mr.  G.  Simpson  and  of  Mr.  Cairdus  are  dis- 
tinctly different  cattle  from  those  bred  within  the  ishind  itsel£ 
Possibly  the  Judges  were  right  in  awarding,  as  they  did,  the 
leading  prizes  to  Jersey-bred  Jerseys ;  but  Jerseys  reared  in 
England  have  certainly  more  substance  —  and  substance,  after 
all,  is  worth  nearly  9d,  per  lb.  As  to  hues,  and  tints,  and 
Guenon  escutcheons,  the  observer  who  knows  little  had  better 
say  little.  The  tints  are  beautiful,  and  the  escutcheons  curious ; 
but  they  require  an  education  apart  to  appreciate  their  valne. 
Their  money-value — in  obtaining  bids — is  indisputable;  and 
most  farmers  breed  to  sell. 

Bejport  of  ike  Judges  on  Jeraeya. 

These  formed  in  themselves  a  very  important  Show,  characterised  hy  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  exoeediogly  good  animals  as  by  the  smill 
number  of  inferior  ones. 

It  is  clear  that  this  x)opular  breed  of  cattle  is  now  very  much  better 
understood  by  breeders  in  England,  and  that  every  attention  is  being  paid  to 
its  improvement  and  development. 

The  following  are  the  awards  in  the  respective  classes.  Class  73.  BmBm 
ralved  either  in  1876, 1877, 1878  or  1879.— This  was  an  exceedingly  jjood 
class,  and  contained  31  entries ;  indeed,  this  class  can  scarcely  have  been 
excelled  at  any  former  meeting.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  No.  677,  an 
animal  whose  forehand  was  particularly  grand.  It  would  be  a  long  mattor 
to  particularise  all  the  good  animals  in  this  class.  The  second  prise  wai 
awarded  to  No.  562,  and  the  third  to  No.  578 ;  the  reserve  bdns  Na  576, 
mth.  high  commendation,  whilst  Nos.  561,  573,  and  582  were  luso  hi^y 
commended,  and  Nos.  579,  580,  585,  586,  and  588  received  commendatknis. 

Class  74.  Bulls  horn  in  the  Year  1881. — This  was  represented  by  90 
entries,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by  No.  614,  a  well-bred  and  promieine 
animal ;  the  second  prize  by  No.  611,  also  a  well-bred  bull ;  and  thet^d 
prize  by  No.  599  ;  the  reserve  being  No.  619  and  high  commendivbioa ;  with 
it  were  also  highly  commended  Nos.  592  and  610,  and  Nos.  596,  G98, 600, 
and  601  commended. 

Class  75.  Cows  or  Heifers,  in-Milk,  ccUved  previously  to  or  in  the  Tmr 
1879. — In  this  class  we  suggest  that  the  last  and  the  expected  date  of  calving 
should  be  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  Judges  in  future.  It  contained  So 
entries,  and  was  also  a  remarkably  good  class.  The  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes  were  awarded  respectively  to  Nos.  650, 624,  and  622,  all  of  which  were 
animals  of  high  degree;  the  reserve  went  to  No.  634^  evidently  a  great 
milker ;  with  this  cow  were  also  highly  commended  Nos.  621  and  661,  and 
Nos.  630,  642,  643  were  commended. 

Class  76.  Heifers  calved  in  the  Year  1880. — ^In  this  class  there  were  41 
entries.  The  Judges  wish  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
Miimftia  in-milk  in  this  class  should  not  be  in  competition  with  *"<«m1» 
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in-calf ;  among  the  latter  there  are  many  whose  udders  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  as  to  be  fairly  classed  with  those  which  are  in  full  milk.  It  is 
obvious  that  under  these  conditions  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  class  to  judge. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  No.  665,  a  heifer  in  full  milk ;  the  second  to 
No.  674,  a  heifer  in-calf,  a  beautiful  animal  but  somewhat  too  fat;  and 
the  third  to  No.  671 ;  No.  673  being  highly  commended  and  reserve,  whilst 
No.  681  was  highly  conmiended,  and  Nos.  682  and  691  commended. 

Class  77.  Ihifers  calved  in  the  Year  1881. — This  comprised  43 
entries,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  No.  723,  and  the  second  to  No.  726, 
both  good  and  promising  heifers.  The  reserve  was  given  to  No.  711,  with 
high  commendation ;  the  other  highly  conmiended  animals  were  No«.  695, 
707,  and  732,  the  commended  Nos.  699  and  724. 

Edmund  B.  Gibson. 

Chas.  Ph.  le  Cobnu. 

Guernseys. 

It  might  be  curious  to  investigate*  how  far  the  allied  form 
of  the  animals  bred  in  Guernsey  is  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  Norman  sires  at  some  remote  period.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  breeders  of  these  most  remunerative  butter-makers 
have  not  sacrificed  to  sightliness.  Their  cattle  look  likely  to 
pay  ;  but  they  are  not  handsome,  and  they  have  no  uniformity. 
Colonel  Wolrond's  "  Romulus  "  (first-prize  bull)  might  have 
Norman  blood  ;  whilst  Mr.  H.  L.  Green's  "  RoUo  "  (despite  his 
name)  might  have  had  an  ancestor  from  Ayrshire.  This  is 
not  said  by  any  way  in  detraction  of  the  animal's  worth  and 
position.  It  is  strongly  believed  that  every  type  in  Great 
Britain,  and  its  associated  islands,  is  the  result  of  a  fusion 
more  or  less  recent ;  and  it  seems  worth  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  mixed  ingredients  are  which  each  so-called  pure 
breed  holds  within  its  veins.  That  the  Guernsey  helped 
to  make  the  Ayrshire  is  admitted :  was  it  the  Norman  cross 
which  modified  the  Guernsey  ? 

Bfport  of  the  Judges  on  Cruemseys. 

This  section  of  the  Channel  Islands*  cattle  was  small  as  compared  with  the 
Jerseys,  and  the  task  of  judging  was  proportionately  lighter. 

Class  78— Bulls  calved  either  in  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  or  1880— was 
represented  by  8  entries.  The  prize  animals  were  exceedingly  good,  both  in 
form  and  quality.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  No.  739,  the  second  to 
No.  744 ;  No.  743  standing  as  reserve  with  high  commendation,  and  No.  742 
being  commended. 

Class  79.  Coic  or  Heifer ,  in-Milk  or  in-Calf  calved  previously  to  or  in  the 
Year  1879. — In  this  were  11  entries,  the  first  prize  being  carried  by  No.  754, 
and  the  second  by  No.  751,  both  being  excellent  specimens  of  the  breed ; 
No.  756  was  hiiihly  commended  and  placed  as  the  reserve  ;  No.  746  was  also 
highly  commended,  and  commendations  given  to  Nos.  747,  753,  and  755. 

Class  80.  Heifers  calved  in  the  Year  1880. — There  were  only  2  animals 
entered,  the  prize  being  awarded  to  No.  758 — a  promising  heifer. 

Edmukd  B.  Gibson. 
Chas.  Ph.  le  Cobnu. 
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Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled. 

In  this  breed  again  the  Judges  have  copioatly  annotated  the 
prize-list.     The  cattle  share  with  the  Angus  the  recent  improTe- 
ment  in  value  caused  by  American  demand ;  an  item  of  profit 
in  the  coming  year  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  good  American 
harvest.     What  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  preserfing 
in  the   Devon  the  look  of  a   high-bred  caste  does  not  apply 
to  the  red-polled  breed.     This  is  to  be  a  milker  first :  and  a 
good  carcass  afterwards.     It  is  happily  free  from  any  neoeisitj 
to  keep  up  appearances.     It  is  of  the  hedge-row  and  the  com- 
mon  ;  and,  like  Beranger's  hero,  avowedly  "  low."     But  it  mat 
be  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  drudges.    It  can  live  on  coane 
herbage,  defy  wind  and  flies,  and  yet  get  flesh  and  gkre  milk. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  sacrifice  these  essentials  to  a  shade  of  red 
more  or  less  intense,  or  to  a  neatness  of  form  more  or  leas 
complete.     Mr.  Hammond's  bull  is  as  neat  as  he  can  be :  and 
his  heifer  calf  was  marked  on  the  first  day  in  the  Catalogne 
"one   of  the  prettiest   things   in   the  ring."     Yet  it  may  be 
doubted,  unless  much  and  good  milk  be  provided  to  oo-ezist 
with  these  attractions,  if  either  of  these  be  the  best  type  to 
uphold.     Not  of  late  years — but   a   century  ago — breeders  of 
large  flat-sided  polled  cattle  existed  in  the  county.     The  por- 
trait of   a  bull   of   this  breed  is  given  in  Mr.  Storer's  book, 
copied  from  a  picture  at  Gunton.     The  colours  were  mixed, 
but  they  were  all  polled,  all  hardy,  and  all  milkers.     It  would 
be  at  least  as   good  an  aim  to  set   before  one   (as  Mr.  Lofit 
seems  to  have  done),  to  recall,  as  far  as  possible,  these  pecu- 
liarities for  the  rising  breed  of  the  Eastern  counties,  as  it  is 
to  endeavour   to  create  a  race  which  shall  simply  be  a  dis- 
horned Devon.     There  once  were  polled  cattle  in  Devonshire ; 
was  a  cross  from  these  introduced  into  Norfolk,  when  Devons 
were  in  fashion  there  ? 

Beport  of  the  Judges  on  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Potted* 

In  these  classes  also  we  noticed  a  marked  improvement.  Hardy,  homleas, 
excellent  milkers  and  good  graziers,  the  Polled  Beds  are  spuning  ground. 
With  the  34:  entries — 5  less  than  the  Sussex  breeders  sent,  and  10  short  of  tbe 
Dcvons — the  Council  find  their  efforts  to  bring  out  the  breed  well  responded 
to  by  the  Eastern  counties. 

There  were  eight  Old  Bvils  shown  in  Glass  81 ;  but  the  animal  which  has 
been  winning  in  the  home  circuit  was  excluded  by  one  year's  age.  There  is  a 
^rcat  uniformity  of  character  among  them ;  they  have  now  for  many  yean 
been  carefully  bred ;  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Euren  of  the  Nonvick  Mercury,  three 
volumes  of  a  well  guarded  herd-book  have  been  published,  whilst  a  fourth  is 
in  preparation.  The  bulls  selected  for  prizes  were  exec^ent  specimens  of 
the  breed.  Mr.  Hammond's  ''Davyson  7th"  took  first  prise,  beating  Mr. 
Colman's  *'  King  Charles."    The  former  is  a  very  neat  true-made  bull,  with 
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good  flesh,  good  colour  (Suffolk  and  Norfolk  breeders  are  very  particular  as 
to  this),  and  a  right  well-bred  style  about  him.  He  is  a  little  short  in  his 
hind-quarters ;  and,  like  some  of  the  Sussex  bulls,  has  a  tail  pushed  far  back 
into  his  rump.  "  King  Charles  "  is  two  or  three  years  his  senior,  and  is  on 
a  larger  scale,  with  more  frame,  heavier,  bigger  all  over  than  the  "  Davyson  " 
bull  ever  will  be.  He  is  grand  in  his  walk,  but  drops  his  back  when  at  ease ; 
and,  to  judge  by  his  dual  leaders,  he  shows  a  bit  of  temper  at  times. 

The  Young  Bulls  were  hardly  up  to  the  class  of  old  ones;  although 
Mr.  Taylor's  first-prize  "  Passion  "  is  a  clean-made,  good-looking  bull,  with 
plenty  of  quality,  but  has  a  slight  stain  of  dark  on  his  nose.  Mr.  Lofft,  of 
Troston  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (who  has  the  largest  herd  of  the  breed 
in  England),  was  second  with  his  bull-calf "  CJortes,**  something  under  a  year 
old.  This  may  grow  into  a  useful  animal,  but  is  flat  in  the  fore-ribs,  and  has 
a  plain  head.  Mr.  Colman's  "  King  Charming  "  takes  the  barren  honour  of 
reserve  number ;  and  is  a  straight- backed,  deep-ribbed  calf,  with  a  tendency 
to  be  poddy.  He  has  a  nice  level  outline  and  good  hair.  He  comes  from 
the  same  herd  as  the  second-prize  old  bull,  but  is  of  another  strain. 

The  Cow  Class  was  headed  by  Mr.  Hammond's  "  Davy  18th,"  as  true  a 
made  animal  as  any  in  the  Yard.  This,  however,  was  not  a  unanimous 
decision;  one  Judge  objecting  to  her  faulty  milk-quarter,  and  a  certain 
technical  defect  not  so  objectionable  to  those  outside  the  Eastern  district  as  to 
a  polled  breeder.  A  protest  was  lodged  against  her  as  having  been  exhibited 
at  a  Fat-cattle  Show.*  Mr.  Colman's  "  Cherry  Leaf"  was  more  of  the  Red- 
polled  character ;  and,  though  far  short  in  form  to  Mr.  Hammond's  cow,  looked 
a  more  profitable  animal  for  the  dairy.  She  was  awarded  second  prize ;  the 
reserve  number  and  highly  commended  going  to  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Flirt,"  a 
winner  at  last  year's  Royal  at  Derby,  but  sadly  patched  with  fat  round  the 
tail.  Mr.  Lofft's  "  Minnie  6th,"  a  cow  tracing  Mck  to  Lord  Sondes'  breed, 
was  highly  commended. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  showed  his  "Katie's  Sister"  among  the  Two-year- 
old  Hei/trs ;  and  here  she  won  first  prize.  She  is  level,  smart,  and  good, 
with  a  little  white  on  the  udder  ;  and  is  a  well-bred,  thick-fleshed  heifer  with 
plenty  of  quaUty.  Mr.  Amherst  (who  is  forming  a  very  choice  herd  from 
selections  from  the  best  breeders  in  the  district)  was  second  with  a  Troston 
Hall  bred  one.    This,  shown  without  much  preparation,  was  a  promising  heifer. 

In  the  next  Class — IJet/ers  calved  in  1881 — Mr.  Hammond  was  first  with 
"  Davy  37th,"  about  as  true-made  a  calf  as  could  be  found  under  the  Reading 
canvas.  Mr.  Lofft  was  second  with  a  nice  thrifty  heifer,  which  he  sold,  with 
another,  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  These  hornless  beasts  are  coming  much  into 
favour  with  American  farmers. 

Altogether,  the  show  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Red  Polled  cattle  (pity  the 
breeders  of  these  animals  cannot  express  the  name  of  their  class  under  five 
words)  was  a  creditable  display.  As  one  of  the  few  breeds — the  only  one  of 
English  cattle — which  are  polled,  they  are  taking  a  fair  place  in  the  secondary 
catalogue.  They  stand  well  as  milkers ;  occasionally  graze  to  great  weights ; 
and  fight  the  i)oor  low  wooded  meadows,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  better  than 
anything  else.  Their  Herd-book  has  done  much  for  the  breed,  in  and  out 
of  the  district  where  they  are  bred ;  and  prices  are  now  realised,  for  the  best 
specimens,  which  were  quite  unknown  in  bygone  years,  when  no  farmer  in 
Suffolk  gave  more  than  nine  sovereigns  for  a  bull ;  and,  as  Arthur  Young  wrote, 
''  no  breeder  used  one  for  more  than  a  year,"  so  none  knew  which  were  worth 
keeping  till  it  was  too  late  to  decide. 

In  presenting  a  joint  Report  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  giving  remarks, 

*  This  protest  was  sustained  after  en(^uiry  of  the  exhibitor,  who  expressed 
ignorance  of  the  Society's  rule  on  this  subject — ^Enrr. 
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applying  to  individual  cases,  unanimously  endorsed  by  tiuce  sepante  Judges; 
Might  it  not  be  an  improvement  if  they  sent  in  separate  Beporta  ? 

Hebxav  BiddxUi. 
Sakuxl  p.  Nswbebt. 
John  Noakv. 

LONGHORNS. 

The  exhibition  of  this  variety  is  always  instmctiye,  if  onlj  to 
show  what  advance  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Bakewdl. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  his  breed  has  deteriorated.    The 
difference  in  the  relative  position  of  this  and  later  introductions 
to  public  favour  has  been  caused  by  the  improvement  of  the 
latter.     But  the  milk  which  once  certainly  did  belong  to  the 
Longhom  was  not  to  be  seen  at  Reading.      The  display  of 
promise  for  this  could  not  be  compared  even  with  that  on  the 
Hereford,  which  is  probably  the  best  development  of  the  old 
form  of  Longhom ;    whilst  the  growth  of  the  younger  dasset 
(bulls  especially)  was  far  behind  that  of  the  specimens  of  any 
of  the  rival  breeds.      Neither  the  first-prize  bull  nor  first-prize 
cow  were  of  the  brindled  colour  once  associated  with  the  old 
Longhom.     They  were  red  and  white,  and,  for  that  reason, 
they  did  the  better  display  the  relationship  of  the  Hereford  to 
the  older  variety.     Except  for  its  hardiness,  and  perhaps  for 
making  certain  kinds  of  cheese,  the  Longhom  is  now  so  far 
surpassed,  that  it  ceases  to  have  more  than  an  historic  interest 
for  the  general  public.     But  no  national  show  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  specimen  of  what  was  once  the  finest  breed 
of  cattle  in  England,  and  probably  in  the  world. 

Dairy  Cattle. 

The  animals  included  in  these  two  classes  formed,  as  a  whole, 
a  capital  illustration  of  the  wealth  of  milk-makers  which  this 
country  possesses.  The  decisions,  in  the  absence  of  any  roister 
of  produce,  are  inexplicable.  The  Marchioness  of  Downshire's 
cow  and  heifer  (each  first  prize)  were  capital  dairy  cattle ;  but 
why  they  were  better  than  Mr.  Phillip's  good  red  Tumell  Short- 
horn, or  than  Mr.  Ferme's  admirable  Ayrshires  (or  even 
Captain  Verschoyle's  "Pixie"),  did  not  appear.  All  those 
named  were  prize-takers :  yet  behind  them  (and  to  the  eue^  not 
less  meritorious)  were  Sir  Hussey  Vivian's  and  Mr.  R. 
Stratton's  deep-milking,  well-fleshed  Shorthorns,  which  had  no 
word  of  commendation  given  to  them.  This  may  be  right,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  was  right  So  long  as 
classes  ybr  special  purposes  continue  to  be  judged,  without  any 
public  intimation  of  the  extent  to  which  those  special  porpotes 
are  accomplished,  there  must  be  discontent.     Why  were  the 
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prize-takers  better  milk-givers,  batter-  or  cheese*makerS|  and 
possible  carcasses,  than  those  unnoticed  ? 

Bepoii  of  the  Judges  on  Langhoma  and  Dairy  Cattte. 

In  the  Affed  Bull  Glass  four  anunals  made  their  appeannoe.  No.'fi^ 
was  superior  in  quality,  although  crippled  in  his  foreleg? ;  the  aeoond  prise 
went  to  a  bull  of  very  nice  quality.  The  reserve  was  giren  to  a  rery 
masculine  animal,  but  very  deficient  in  quality. 

Glass  70. — Only  two  animals  came  into  the  ring.  The  Judges  ocmsiderod 
the  quality  and  colour  of  No.  547  preferable,  and  awarded  him  the  fiist  prise* 
No.  548  was  a  strong  good  animal,  and  we  recommended  the  second  prise  to  be 
awarded. 

Glass  71. — Cows  were  limited  in  numbers.  The  Judges  considered  the  two 
I»:ize  animals  to  represent  the  Longhoms  satisfactorily. 

Glass  72. — Only  two  HeiferB  were  exhibited,  whi<m  wore  Tery  good.  The 
Judges  recommended  two  prizes  to  be  awarded.  The  third  entry  was  absent 
on  account  of  lameness. 

Glass  86. — Dairy  Cows  in^Mtlk  had  a  full  entry,  comprising  ftnimala  of 
various  descriptions,  from  the  diminutive  Kerry  to  the  Shorthorns.  In  this 
Glass  the  Judges  were  directed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  their  tnllkfugr 
properties ;  and  their  awards  were  made  in  accordance  with  theM  direotimML. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  roan  cow  with  a  very  wellHBhaped  udder^ 
and  a  beautiful  animal.  The  second  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  Shorthorn 
dairy  cow.  The  third  prize  went  to  a  very  nice  Ayrshire,  with;  capital 
milking  qualities,  and  was  giving  milk  with  greater  density  than  many  in 
her  class. 

Glass  87  was  of  rather  a  meagre  description.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  a  red  heifer,  with  a  well-shaped  udder ;  and  giving  prcHnise  of  growing, 
into  a  very  good  cow.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  a  Ghannel  Jdma 
heifer,  with  superior  milking  qualities;  and  the  third  prize  was  awarded 
to  an  Ayrshire  with  good  milking  properties* 

JOBH  JhaXCBWIMLD, 
J.  H.  BUBBKBT. 

SHEEP. 

Leicestebs  and  Likcolns. 

As  of  the  cattle  so  of  the  sheep  :  the  Show  was  comprehensive 
and  characteristic.  The  main  types  were  well  displayed,  and 
the  young  classes  were  in  advance  of,  rather  than  behind,  their 
elders.  The  honour  involved  in  saying  "  After  you  "  is  duly 
paid — ^as  it  ought  to  be  among  Liongwools — to  the  Leicester,, 
Bakewell's  favourite  breed,  and  the  subject  of  those  intelligent 
experiments  upon  breeding  which  have  yielded  such  mi^ty 
results.  How  long  the  Leicester  will  survive  in  a  pure  state 
cannot  be  conjectured  ;  it  seems  now  to  be  retained  in  very  few 
hands  ;  and,  although  one  hears — as  this  year — of  the  dispeml 
of  yet  another  flock  of  ancient  lineage,  there  are  few  indica- 
tions of  fresh  supporters.  As  Border  Leicesters  or  Lincolns,  it  ' 
is  probable  that  the  breed  will  be  continued  longer  than  in  the 
purer  form ;  but,  whatever  may  be  their  destiny  **  in  the  flesh,^ 
in  history  the  position  of  the  Leicester  must  remain  oniqne.    It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  Judges  did  not  think  the  Reading  Show 
indicated  rapid  decline  ;  although  "  thin  in  the  neck"  and 
*^  too  narrow  "  are  not  comments  of  good  import.  Messra.  J.  and 
D.  Linton  (who  are  new  exhibitors  of  the  breed  at  the  Royal), 
bj  winning  two  first  and  one  second  in  the  three  claases,  have 
evidently  taken  the  highest  place  in  the  present  season.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Hutchinson  fights  up  as  manfully  for  this  old  Yorkshire 
favourite  breed  as  he  docs  for  Shorthorns ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  enormous  imports  of  colonial  wool,  and  improyed  notions 
of  the  cook's  art,  will  drive  out  of  cultivation  the  parent  and 
improver  of  all  the  Long-fleeces  and  of  all  early  matured  mntton. 
Probably  the  Cotswold  is  as  old  a  breed  as  that  experimented 
on  at  Dishley  ;  very  possibly  it  is  of  the  same  origin.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  arc  but  two  or  three  types  at  most  of  any  of 
our  farm-stock,  and  that  the  sub-varieties  have  been  produced 
by  introducing  to  an  earlier  form,  in  more  or  less  proportion, 
the  blood  of  a  later  arrival  into  this  country.  Very  probably — 
but  it  is  not  yet  a  point  which  can  be  ascertained — ^it  will  be 
found  that  the  dark-faced  sheep,  dark-hued  cattle,  and  dusky 
swine,  approximate  most  closely  to  the  animals  which  accom- 
panied the  earliest  invasion  of  Britain  which  came  from  the 
South  ;  and  that  the  light-coloured  and  thick-fleshed,  and  long- 
haired and  woolled  breeds  came  in  later  with  the  introduction 
of  the  northern  hordes.  This  speculation  is,  however,  rather 
outside  the  duty  of  a  reporter  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Reading. 
Yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  intelligible  story  can  ever  be  told  of 
the  various  breeds  of  anything  which  now  exists  on  the  island, 
except  upon  the  notion  just  referred  to ;  i.e.  that  each — as  we 
now  find  it — represents  the  modification  of  an  earlier  type,  and 
has  been  produced  by  the  alliance  with  a  successor  whose  an- 
cestry have  passed  through  different  climatic  influences  and 
experienced  different  human  management  before  it  arrived  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Lincolns,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  acquired  the  credit  of 
having  the  best  mutton  of  any  Longwool  breed ;  as  they  have 
of  carrying  the  heaviest  fleece.  It  is  a  common  fact  that,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  these  excellent  sheep  are  never 
allowed  to  be  seen  without  having  been  tinted  with  a  brown 
grease.  How  far,  if  bleached  like  a  Cotswold,  their  breeding 
would  be  admitted  to  be  pure,  seems  to  be  a  question  worth 
solving.  Suppose  the  Society  were  to  determine  that^ — as  the 
historian  of  Sockburn  suggested  with  respect  to  cattle — 

"  That  Judges,  out  of  Lincoln, 
Decide  the  Cotswold  prizes  ; 
Atque  vice  versa 
As  equity  advises  "— 
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it  would  be  curious  to  see  how  far  the  winners  would  alter  the 
colours  under  which  thej  sail.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
still  to  allow  a  company  of  Border  Leicester  Shepherds  to  turn 
out  the  competitors  for  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Kentish,  and  Devon 
prizes  ;  and  then  see  how  far  these  "  different "  breeds  would  be 
found  to  vary,  if  all  the  rivals  were  exposed  to  one  and  the  same 
treatment.  Mr.  Garfit  failed  to  secure  the  same  place  at  the 
Lincolnshire  Show,  which  he  won  with  general  approval  at 
Reading ;  but  Mr.  Henry  Smith's  magnificent  old  sheep  were  as 
invincible  at  home  as  they  are  outside  the  county.  Mr.  Pears, 
too,  is  not  to  be  beaten  in  his  own  district ;  although  strangers 
involuntarily  mutter  that  his  beautiful  ewes  would  look  all  the 
better  for  a  copious  dressing  with  his  namesake's  soap.  If  that 
would  make  the  Lincolnshire  prize-winning  sheep  as  clean  as 
Cotswolds,  there  would  be  no  further  necessity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  famous  placard  of  "You  dirty  boy!"  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that,  although  there  was  no  competition  in  ewes,  the  Judges 
thought  the  merit  so  great  that  both  prizes  should  be  awarded. 

Beport  of  the  Judges  of  Leicesiers  and  Lincolns, 

Taking  the  Leicesters  as  a  whole,  we  consider  them  equal  to  most  of  the 
later  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Beginning  with  the  Shearling  Bams,  the  first-prize  sheep  has  a  remarkably 
good  loin  and  hips,  very  nice  fleece,  head  well  put  on,  but  neck  rather  too 
small.  Second-prize  sheep,  a  nice  level  animal,  but  too  narrow.  First-prize 
two-shear  ram,  fine  in  form,  with  very  good  flesh  and  wool,  but  rather 
small : — a  true  Leicester.  Second  prize  rather  loose  in  his  mutton.  Amongst 
the  Shearling  Ewes  the  first  three  pens  placed  were  of  very  nice  character. 

Of  the  Lincolns  the  first-prize  Shearling  Ram  is  an  animal  of  great  promise. 
The  second-prize  sheep  is  also  of  good  type.  The  first-prize  two-shear  ram 
is  a  sheep  of  exceptional  merit,  well  supported  by  the  second  and  reserve 
number.  There  were  only  two  pens  of  Shearling  Ewes.  The  Judges,  how- 
ever, strongly  recommended  the  second  prize  being  awarded,  there  being 
sufficient  merit  in  both. 

H.  Mackindkr. 
Wm.  Sandat. 

Cotswolds  and  Lincolns. 

The  Cotswolds,  old  and  young,  were  magnificent.  It  is  to 
be  understood,  however,  that  "  young  "  has  a  different  meaning 
here  from  the  word  when  used  in  connection  with  Hampshire 
and  Oxford  Downs.  These  two  breeds  maintain  classes  for 
lambs  of  the  current  year.  All  the  other  varieties  have  failed 
to  justify  the  apportionment  of  such  classes  to  them ;  the  ewes 
not  milking  well  enough  to  force  the  lambs  into  distinction 
by  July.  \iy  general  consent  the  Cotswold  classes  were  the 
sight  among  Longwools  in  the  Reading  Yard.  If  one 
wondered  at  the  Lincolns,  which  certainly  were  of  great  size 
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and  greater  promise,  one  was  told  to  go  to  their  County  Show  and 
look  at  them  there.     But  no  one  ever  ventured  to  suggest  that 
a  finer  lot  of  Cotswolds  would  be  found  this  season  wherever  one 
might  go  to  look  for  them.     The  custom,  too,  of  the  breeders  of 
this  variety — to  do  no  more  to  set  off  their  flocks  than  simply 
bleach  their  fleeces  —  seems  prepossessing,    after   the   evident 
trickery  with  which  pens  of  other  breeds  have  been  manipulated 
before    the   public    are    admitted   to  see   them.      The   success 
of  Messrs.   Jacobs  as   breeders,   in    1881,    was   very   marked. 
Both  tups  and  ewes  of  that  season,  from  their  flocks,  were  first 
in  their  class.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the   entry  forms  for 
sheep   do  not  include  references  to  the   breeders  from  whom 
grandsire  and  great-grandsire  came,  so  that  the  merit  done  may 
be  properly  apportioned  ;  at  least  half  the  credit  of  a  winning 
pen  belongs  to  the  breeders  of  its  parents. 

A  further  subdivision  of  Longwools  is  recommended ;  because 
the  style  of  sheep  which  suits  the  mild  pastures  of  Devon  does 
not  find  itself  happy  in  Komney  Marsh.  This  would  be  an 
excellent  plea,  if  made  use  of  for  a  Show  about  to  be  held  in 
Kent  or  within  a  short  distance  of  Exeter.  But,  as  regards  the 
country  at  large,  the  difference  between  such  purely  local  sub- 
varieties  does  not  seem  worth  taking  into  account.  If  either  of 
them  need  acceptance  outside  its  own  district,  within  which  it  is 
acclimatised,  it  should  prove  itself  fit  to  compete  with  other 
Longwool  varieties,  between  which,  it  must  be  repeated,  the 
divisions  already  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  artificial  than 
real. 

Beport  of  the  Judges  of  the  Cotswolds  Kentish,  Bomney  MarA^  and 

other  Longwoolled  Breeds, 

The  class  of  Cotswold  sheep  was  much  above  the  average  in  point  of  numbers 
and  quality ;  and  the  general  excellence  of  the  breed  was  well  maintained.  The 
Judges  recommended  that,  owing  to  the  large  competition  in  Glass  91,  a  third 
prize  should  be  given  in  this  class  to  No.  883. 

In  the  class  for  Kentish,  liomney  Marsh,  Devon  and  other  Lonff-foooUed 
Breeds,  the  Judges  recommend  that,  at  future  Shows,  the  Devons  and  Kentish 
breeds  should  have  separate  classes ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  judge  between  sheep 
so  dififerent  in  symmetry  and  character ;  whilst  no  doubt  each  is  a  useful 
breed  in  its  district,  and  both  are  well  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Society. 

HoBEBT  Gabks. 
Ambbose  Wabde. 

Oxfordshire  Downs. 

Possihly,  as  Oxfordshire  sheep  are  more  of  a  long  than  of  a 
shortwool  breed,  and  as  the  Shropshire,  too,  indicates  a  not 
distant  alliance  with  its  fleecier  rivals  (the  Devonshire  Long- 
wools),  these  two  varieties  may  with  justice  be  introduced,  above 
the  Southdown,  among  Down  sheep,  to  break  the  transition  from 
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one  type  to  another.  But  on  no  other  grounds  can  the  position 
be  justifiable ;  the  Sussex  is  as  much  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  original  Shortwool  type  as  the  Dishley  breed  is  to  the  best 
properties  of  the  older  Longwool  variety  ;  and,  upon  its  own 
soils,  and  for  its  own  purpose,  the  Sussex,  or  Southdown,  is 
still  quite  unsurpassable ;  and  ought,  as  the  oldest,  to  take  the 
lead.  It  has  lent  something  to  every  other  Down  breed,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  ever  has  been  paid  back  by  any  one.  The 
Oxfordshire  Down  contributed  about  thirty  pens  of  shearling 
rams ;  besides  large  classes  of  ewes,  and  lambs  of  both  sexes. 
This,  but  for  the  fact  that  at  Reading  they  were  "at  home," 
would  argue  a  great  increase  in  support  for  the  Oxford  breed. 
Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  breed  does  and  ought  to 
gain  ground.  It  has  all  the  merits  of  the  Shropshire,  and  more 
size.  It  has  also  been  found,  in  some  strains,  to  milk  above  the 
average ;  and  to  produce  very  fine  lambs  before  midsummer. 
The  entries  at  Reading  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  fairly 
uniform  ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  breed  is  still  too  recent 
to  allow  of  any  fixity  of  type.  Still,  it  is  noticeable  that 
Mr.  Treadwell  (who  did  not  exhibit  lambs)  took  both  first  prizes 
for  tups  ;  and  that  he  was  highly  commended  for  the  only  pen 
of  ewes  exhibited ;  whilst  he  put  on  record,  in  the  Catalogue, 
that  his  first-prize  shearling  is  by  a  rival's  (Mr.  Howard's^, 
No.  25.  Mr.  Treadwell's  two-shear  tup  was  bred  by  himself 
from  his  own  stock,  and  was  specially  mentioned  as  being 
of  "  excellent  type  and  far  above  others  in  the  class."  The 
absence  of  weight  (so  much  to  be  regretted  in  each  department) 
prevents  one  from  instituting  those  comparisons  with  Shrop- 
shires  and  Hampshires  at  similar  ages,  which  would  be  so 
instructive.  Mr.  A.  F.  Milton  Druce  was  just  as  conspicuously 
first  in  his  lambs  of  1881  as  Mr.  Treadwell  was  in  older  classes  ; 
and  it  is  worth  noticing  that,  to  gain  the  two  first  prizes  in  close 
competition,  he  entered  only  one  pen  in  each  class. 

Beport  of  the  Judges  on  Oxfordshire  Doums. 

The  Judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  Sh'-arling  Oxfordshire  Down  Bams  were  a 
very  strong  class,  and  a  credit  to  the  breeders ;  being  of  great  size  and  good 
quality.  In  the  older  class  of  Rams,  the  first-prize  ram,  we  consider,  is  an 
excellent  type  of  an  Oxfordshire  Down ;  far  superior  to  any  other  in  the  same 
class.  The  SJicarliny  Ewes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  an  excellent 
class. 

llie  Classes  103  and  104,  Bam  and  Ewe  Lanibs,  were  good  classes,  and  of 
great  promise. 

J.  P.  Case. 
H.  Oyebman. 
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Shropshires. 

The  Shropshire  competition  was  really  oyerwhelming.  There 
were  seventy-two  entries  in  the  Class  for  Shearling  Taps ;  and 
Mr.  T.  J.  Mansell,  entering  four  pens,  obtained  first  prize,  two 
highly  commendeds,  and  a  commended.  This,  too,  argues  taking 
a  lead  for  this  season  ;  although  Mr.  Matthew  Williams  (who 
got  second  prize  and  reserve  number  with  two  out  of  three 
entries)  can  hardly  be  put  far  behind.  His  sheep  seemed  bigger 
than  Mr.  Mansell's,  of  which  the  chief  feature  was  their  very 
neat  heads  and  general  Southdown  character.  By  the  lamented 
death  of  Lord  Chesham  seven  fine  rams  were  kept  away.  As 
an  indication  of  the  amount  of  money  which  is  now  dependent 
on  the  success  of  one  of  these  ram-breeding  flocks,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  earnings  for  service  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Minton's  first- 
prize  two-shear  ram  (which  was  the  first-prize  shearling  at 
Derby)  amounted  to  above  200Z.  in  one  season.  This  may  not 
equal  the  prices  of  the  old  Bakewell  days,  but  it  is  within 
"  measurable  distance  "  of  it.  Mr.  J.  L.  Naper,  who  was  twice 
highly  commended  for  Shropshire  sheep  sent  from  county 
Meath,  was  one  of  the  few  Irish  members  of  the  Society  who 
contributed  to  the  Reading  Meeting.  The  entries  from  the 
sister  island  were  sadly  missed ;  for  these  have  rarely  failed,  of 
late  years,  to  include  two  or  three  prize-winning  Shorthorns. 
And  one  of  these  good  bulls — like  "Anchor"  at  Kilbum — 
would  have  given  quite  a  fillip  to  the  Show.  Is  it  because  the 
Shropshire  ewes  do  not  milk  well  that  no  lamb-classes  are  set  apart 
for  the  breed  ?  They  have  been  repeatedly  introduced  mto 
Norfolk  for  breeding  half-bred  lambs ;  but,  so  far,  they  have 
failed  to  hold  their  ground  as  against  the  Hampshire  and  the 
deep-milking,  long-legged,  Suffolks. 

Heport  of  the  Judges  of  SJiropshires. 

Class  IOC — Shearling  Bams — contained  72  entries,  but  owing  to  the 
lamented  death  of  Lord  Chesham  and  other  causes,  several  pens  were  empty. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  No.  1074,  a  sheep  of  wonderftil  quality,  not 
perhaps  of  so  large  a  scale  as  others  in  the  class,  but  nevertheless  a  capital 
specimen  of  the  breed.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  No.  1092,  a  ram 
more  massive  and  of  excellent  quality.  No.  1056  took  third  prize,  a  grand 
sheep,  with  excellent  wool  and  mutton. 

The  numerous  commendations  testify  to  the  superiority  of  this  Class. 

Class  106.  Two-Shear  Bams, — The  recent  decision  of  the  Council  con- 
lining  the  competition  to  two-year-old  sheep  (a  step  which  the  Judges  fully 
endorse)  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  entries.  The 
lirat  prize  went  to  No.  1108,  the  same  animal  which  won  first  in  a  very 
large  class  at  Derby  last  year,  and  which  has  developed  into  a  very  grand 
^heep.    No.  Ill  took  second  prize,  a  ram  with  a  wonderful  head  and  neck. 
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and  nice  quality  of  wool.     The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  No.  1112,  a  fine 
well-grown  stylish  sheep,  with  a  good  back  and  good  leg  of  mutton. 

Class  107 — Shearling  Ewes — was  an  excellent  and  large  class,  no  fewer 
than  110  being  entered.  No.  1119  easily  took  first  prize,  being  ewes  of  great 
size  and  excellent  quality.  The  second  prize  was  given  to  No.  1126,  a  pen 
jx)ssessing  fine  quality  and  splendid  wool.  No.  1128  pen  contained  five  ewes 
of  excellent  type  and  good  Shropshire  character. 

Altogether  the  breeders  of  this  rising  and  rent-paying  class  of  sheep  fully 
maintained  the  prestige  they  had  previously  obtained  in  the  Hoyal  Show- 
yard. 

Peter  Eyeball. 
Charles  R.  Keeling. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

The  South  or  Sussex  Down  furnished  a  remarkable  display ; 
although  it  may  be  said  that  such  Shropshires  as  Mr.  Mansell 
sent  apparently  equalled  the  best  Southdowns  in  neatness  and 
excelled  them  in  size.  One  writes  "  apparently,"  because  it 
becomes  yearly  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment with  which  the  shears  and  felting-irons  are  wielded  by 
the  shepherd,  have  no  small  share  in  the  results  on  the  judging 
day.  No  one  can  even  guess  what  these  sheep  weigh.  In  the 
absence  of  weight,  no  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  Sussex 
— except  Mr.  Colman's  ewes  and  a  pen  of  even  finer  natural 
character  sent  from  Goodwood — seemed  to  have  lost  size  and 
lean  meat.  The  Judges  (and  it  is  a  most  grave  caution)  mention 
their  impression  that  good  legs  of  mutton  are  less  noticeable 
with  this  breed  than  they  were.  If  so,  the  aristocratic  patronage 
of  the  last  few  years  has  done  the  breed  no  good.  As  it  seems 
to  me,  the  Judges  at  the  Royal  might  fairly  be  required  to  notice 
every  pen  of  sheep  which  is  up  to  a  certain  standard  and  not 
liable  to  disqualification.  When  from  forty  to  seventy  tups  enter 
for  three  prizes,  the  number  of  disappointed  folk  must  be  large. 
It  would  smooth  down  many  ruffled  feathers  if  highly  com- 
mended and  commended  cards  were  more  freely  dealt  out  to  those 
not  undeserving.  The  entries  sent  from  Cambridgeshire  by  the 
two  Messrs.  Jonas,  by  Mr.  Gorringe,  and  by  Mr.  C.  Chapman, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  rams,  seemed  too  good  to  be 
passed  wholly  over  in  silence,  because  none  of  these  flocks  own 
quite  such  miracle-working  clips  and  tongs  as  some  of  their 
more  practised  rivals.  There  is  not  one  of  the  flocks  named 
which  does  not  send  out  most  excellent  Down  mutton,  such 
as  Dr.  Brighton  loves. 

Report  of  the  Judges  of  Southdowns, 

The  Classes  of  Soutlidowns  were  fairly  well  filled  ;  all  the  principal  flocks 
being  represented.  Tlie  Judges  are  ot  opinion  that  they  have  seen  more 
uniformity  of  character  in  a  Show  of  this  prime  and  valuable  breed  of  sheep. 
There  were  also  sheep— in  all  the  classes  under  their  notice— i-which,  having  the 
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level  back,  the  good  touch,  and  other  fine  characteristics  of  tbe  pure  Soath- 
downs,  yet  lacked  the  robust  development  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  aoqniie 
to  get  to  the  front  in  the  Showyard. 

Class  128.  Shearling  Earns, — ^There  was  a  large  show  in  this  duB, 
u  umbering  42  entries,  and  comprising  some  fine  specimens  of  the  broad. 
The  first  prize  went  to  a  grand  young  sheep,  level,  long,  and  wide,  and  of 
fine  type.  The  second  was  a  clever  sheep  of  very  nice  quality.  There  iwre 
many  others  of  considerable  merit.  No.  1168,  which  was  highly  oom- 
inended,  was  a  clever  little  sheep  of  pure  Southdown  character,  but  wrb 
small.  The  Judges  could  not  but  observe  that  many  sheep  of  considenible 
merit,  with  good  backs,  good  rumps,  and  plenty  of  character,  were  a  bit  light 
in  their  legs  of  mutton,  an  im]:)ortant  point  in  a  Southdown. 

Class  109.  Two-Shear  JRajris. — This  was  not  a  strong  class.  The  first 
l)rizo  went  to  a  heavy  thick-fleshed  sheep,  with  remarkably  good  hind- 
quarters. The  second-prize  sheep  had  a  splendid  back,  with  wefl-sprin^ng 
ribs,  grand  fore-end,  and  good  male  character,  but  rather  light  in  his  leg  (H 
mutton. 

Class  110.  Shearling  Ewes. — There  was  an  entry  of  15  pens  of  very  good 
«wes.  The  first-prize  pen  were  extraordinarily  heavy  and  well-formed  sheep, 
with  great  constitution  and  good  quality.  The  second  prize  went  to  a  pen  of 
strong  clever  ewes  with  great  character,  and  looking  [like  breeding  prize  rams 
some  day.  The  third-prize  i^en  was  a  very  nice  matching  lot,  of  fine  quality. 
No.  1210  (hij:;hly  commended)  was  a  pen  of  ewes  with  long  level  backs, 
well-s})rung  ribs,  and  wool  of  the  finest  quality ;  but,  being  rather  light  of 
flesh,  did  not  show  so  well  as  some  ewes  of  less  merit ;  they  were,  however, 
Rrand  Southdown  ewes.  There  were  other  pens  of  ewes  of  considerable 
inorit ;  and  it  was  altogether  a  good  class. 

John  A.  Hbmfsok. 
Thob.  Fulgheb. 

Hampshires  and  other  Longwools. 

The  older  Hampshire  Classes  were  a  great  disappointment. 
So  much  interest  has  been  awakened  by  the  most  wonderful 
lambs  sent  to  London  in  May  and  June,  and  by  the  pens  shown 
at  Islington  in  December,  that  not  a  few  visitors  came  to 
Reading  expressly  to  see  the  Hampshire  rams  and  ewes.  There 
were  none  of  the  latter  which  had  had  lambs  this  season ;  and 
not  above  two  or  three  good  old  rams.  The  ewe-  and  ram- 
lambs,  being  excellent,  made  amends ;  but  one  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  the  parents  from  which  such  lambs  were  reared. 
Mr.  W.  Parsons  (although  one  of  his  pens  of  ewes  was  dis- 
qualified by  the  Judges  of  Shearing)  stood  at  the  head  of  three 
classes ;  and  Mr.  A.  Morrison,  whose  feats  with  the  breed  have 
excited  great  wonder,  was  ahead  with  shearling  tups ;  whilst 
Mr.  H.  Lambert  (who  runs  the  breed  through  all  East  Anglian 
Showyards)  quite  held  his  own  with  the  local  leaders.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  this  breed  is  good,  and  also  that  it  is 
distinct,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  one  could  get  the  breeders 
of  them  to  trust  to  onlookers  to  find  their  entries  out  without 
daubing  all  their  lambs  with  red  ochre  to  mark  them  out  from 
their  rivals. 
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Two  pens  of  the  Devonshire  Horned  Sheep  were  sent  by  Lord 
Poltimore ;  but  no  pen  appeared  of  the  pink-nosed  Dorsets,  which 
probably  represent  a  specially  selected  and  developed  out^owth 
of  this  most  useful  old  breed.  And,  in  spite  of  the  absentees,  and 
of  the  most  objectionable  practices  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
keepers  of  the  pens  which  came,  there  was  no  department  at 
Reading  of  more  cheering  import  than  the  Sheep  Classes. 
These  told  that  the  rot  of  1879-80-81,  which  ruined  hundreds 
of  farmers,  has  not  also  ruined  the  breeds  of  sheep  of  this 
country.  Sheep  are  now  as  good  as  ever  in  quality,  if  fewer 
in  number.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  some  of  those  who  once  owned 
the  flocks  cannot  be  as  easily  restored  to  the  positions  which 
they  once  held,  as  have  been  the  sheep  themselves. 

Hej^ort  of  ike  Judges  of  Hampshire  Down  and  other  Shorttoodled  Sheep, 

Class  111. — Badly  represented;  two  good  sheep.  First  prize,  a  remarkably 
good  sheep,  plenty  of  length,  symmetry,  and  good  wool.  Second  pnze,  also 
a  good  sheep,  with  good  coat  and  quality. 

Class  112. — Badly  represented ;  only  one  good  sheep,  and  that  was  dia- 
qnalij&ed  from  a  disease. 

Class  113. — Not  largely  represented ;  only  5  entries,  one  disqualified ;  but  a 
very  good  class.     First-prize  lot  a  superior  pen  of  ewes. 

Class  114. — A  good  entry ;  general  good  class ;  and  mostly  of  very  superior 
quality. 

Class  115. — A  very  superior  class ;  of  good  quality  and  well  represented  ; 
the  best  class  of  all. 

John  G.  Kino. 

F.  BUDD. 

Beport  of  the  Inspectors  of  Shearing, 

We  have  completed  our  inspection  this  mornins:,  and  would  recommend 
that  No.  835  (Class  88),  No.  1117  (Class  107),  No.  1231  (Class  113)  be 
disqualified. 

r«7,/  in/7,  i«ft9  *  J-*"MES  E.  Rawlencb. 

July  10th,  1882.  j^  B   Workman. 

PIGS. 

The  ingenuous  rustic  (if  such  a  being  still  survives)  who 
should  pass  from  the  pens  of  sheep  to  those  of  swine,  would 
find  himself  sorely  puzzled  to  determine  where  wool  ends 
and  hair  begins  ;  and  where  the  line  is  drawn,  hy  the  Judges, 
by  which  they  determine  what  amount  of  fraud  shall  con- 
stitute disqualification.  Some  of  the  small  breed  of  White 
Pigs  have  a  coat  so  curly  and  shiny  that  rt  might  almost  pass 
for  a  lustre-fleece ;  but  whereas  sheep  are  tolerated  when  tinted 
with  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  a  Berkshire  pig  was  turned  out 
of  the  prize-list  because  the  white  tip  to  his  tail  was  artificiallj 
produced.  As  it  would  seem,  water-colours  are  admissible,  but 
not  paintings  in  oil.     As  the  matter  looks  now,  the  toleration 
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of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — Aeir  un- 
willingness to  fetter  exhibitors  unnecessarily  in  their  endeayoun 
to  set  their  entries  off  to  the  best  advantage — ^must  quickly  find 
its  limit    The  very  necessities  of  agriculturists  should  urge  men, 
whose  offices  are  created  to  promote  the  interest  of  agricnltore, 
to  step  in  to  check  practices  which  discredit  the  whole  system 
of  showing,  and  which  jeopardise  the  trade  in  liT&-stock  with 
foreigners.     The  Royal  Society  virtually  says  to  farmers,  *^See, 
there  are  the  animals  you  should  breed  ; "  and  to  strangers  who 
come  to  buy,  ^^  These  are  the  best  that  England  can  produce." 
And  when  the  farmer  comes  to  look,  he  finds  an  amount  of 
trickery  (not  to  say  cruelty)  practised  which  would  get  a  countiy 
dealer  hooted  out  of  a  pothouse ;  and  when  the  foreign  buyer 
examines  his  purchase,  he  finds  he  has  been  taken  in  like  the 
buyers  of  a  painted  bird  in  a  Liondon  park  or  square.     Does 
any  one  really  believe  that  pigs — whose  snouts  are  to  them  much 
what  their  trunks  are  to  the  elephants — are  the  better  because 
their  noses  (partly  through  breeding  for  malformation,  but  partly, 
too,  by  downright  fracture)  arc  made  useless?     A  more  pitiable 
sight  than  a  pen  of  prize  pigs  does  not  exist     They  can  hardly 
breathe :  they  can't  feed  themselves  except  from  vessels  specially 
formed  to  help  their  monstrosity:   they  are  all  blubber,  with 
little  of  the  lean  flesh  which  is  wholesome  food  for  men.    As 
well  reward  cows  with  an  abortive  udder,  and  horses  with  mal- 
formed feet,  as  pigs  for  short  faces.     Every  right  feeling  is  in 
revolt  against  all  this  nonsense.    Either  let  pigs  be  left  altogether 
to  the  managers  of  booths  at  country  fairs ;  or  let  such  as  are 
rewarded  at  the  Royal  Exhibition  of  Agriculture  be  genuine 
farm-stock ;  such  as  could  pick  up  the  scattered  grain  and  put 
it  to  good  account,  can  graze  the  pastures  or  turn  up  the  litter 
in  the  fold-yard  after  the  fattening  cattle.    The  Berkshires  were 
all  this,  and  so  were  the  Large  Whites.     But  the  curse  of  fancy 
points  is  corrupting  the  former.     The  display  of  Berkshires  at 
Reading  was  magnificent.    It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  it  should 
be  hinted  in  disparagement  of  a  really  grand  boar  and  sow, 
that  this  or  that  was  not  ^^  quite  correct  in  its  markings."   What 
have  markings  to  do  with  merit  in  a  pig,  except  perhaps  streaks 
in  the  bacon?     The  Report  of  the  Judges  of  Pigs  is  so  full, 
and  so  authoritative,  from  the  position  which  these  gentlemen 
held,  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  do  more  than  make 
these  general  statements. 

Beport  of  the  Judges  of  Pigs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  International  Show,  held  at  Eilbum,  the  entries 
of  pigs  at  Reading  were  more  numerous  than  for  some  years.  This  msy, 
perhaps,  be  partiallyaccounted  for  by  the  introduction  into  the  pris^-list  of 
classes  for  Middle  White  Breed  Pigs,  and  by  the  &ct  that  the  Show  was  held 
in  the  home  of  the  Berkshires,  wlidch  mustered  so  strongly,  both  in  nombsn 
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and  quality,  as  to  render  the  display  one  of  wbicli  the  variouB  exhihiton 
might  justly  be  proud,  but  for  the  markings,  which  on  some  of  the  otherwise 
best  specimens  were  very  imperfect^  and  materially  affected  thrir  position 
in  the  prize-list  The  Small  Blacks  were  a  decided  improvement  on  those 
exhibited  at  Derby  and  Carlisle.  There  is  still  great  diversity  of  tjpe  amongst 
the  animals  shown  in  the  various  classes;  this  renders  the  duties  of^e 
Judges  more  difficulty  and  tends  to  cause  slight  dissatisfoction  amongst  some 
of  the  exhibitors,  who  each  imagine  that  their  particular  faucy  is  the  **  oorrect 
thinff." 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  report  that  the  show  of  White  Figp  of  the 
various  breeds,  except  the  first-prize  winners,  was  not  so  good  as  we  hare 
been  accustomed  to  see  at  the  Boyal,  if  we  except  the  class  for  Sows  of  the 
Small  White  Breed,  which  we  commended  in  its  entirety ;  and  in  the  class 
for  Middle  Breed  Sows  we  had  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  ^nlmnU  soffi- 
ciently  good  and  true  to  breed  for  second  place.  There  would,  of  oouraei,  be 
many  and  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  cause,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  is  the  great  foreign  demand  for  really  £;ood  and 
pure  bred  pigs  of  the  various  breeds. 

Class  119. — ^The  first-prize  young  boar  is  of  great  length  and  of  good 
quality ;  the  one  placed  second  has  more  of  the  Middle  Breed  character. 

Class  120. — ^The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  this  class. 

Class  121  contained  nothing  very  striking. 

Class  122. — A  grand  sow  took  first  prize ;  the  second  was  somewhat  weak 
in  the  loins. 

Class  123. — Poor  class. 

Class  124. — Three  of  the  ^ve  entries  were  absent 

Class  125. — ^Very  moderate. 

Class  126. — ^The  first-prize  sow  was  very  good ;  the  second  was  of  a  gpod 
type,  but  weak  in  the  loins  and  girth. 

Class  127. — ^Again  but  one  really  good  animal  in  the  class. 

Class  128. — ^First  prize  very  good,  aud  a  true  type  of  a  small  breed  pig. 

Class  129. — One  pen  far  better  than  the  others. 

Class  130. — ^The  only  superior  class  amongst  the  White  Pigs ;  the  winners  of 
the  first,  second,  and  reserved  cards  were  very  nearly  equal  in  point  of  m^t ; 
there  were  also  some  very  good  sows  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  place  in 
the  prize-list    Class  commended. 

Class  131. — ^A  large  entry  for  Blacks.  We  awarded  the  first  prise  to  a  very 
thick-fleshed  pig,  wonderfully  good  in  loins  and  hams,  and  witn  weU-sprung 
ribs,  but  rather  light  in  the  neck ;  the  winner  of  the  second  prize  was  idso  a 
very  good  pig  of  a  different  style. 

Class  132. — The  boar  which  won  the  first  prize  at  Derby  in  the  dasi  for 
young  boars  easily  repeated  his  victory  to-day  when  shown  in  the  dav 
for  older  pigs. 

Class  133. — ^First-  and  second-prize  pens  were  good. 

Class  134. — A  very  good  class,  with  twelve  entries. 

Class  135. — ^Twenty-one  entries,  and  at  least  five  of  the  exhibits  were 
good  enough  to  win  a  first-prize  at  an  average  show  of  Berkshiies  at  the  Boyal ; 
a  third  prize  was  recommended. 

Class  136. — ^Not  so  good  as  a  class ;  the  first-prize  boar  was  decidedly  the 
best^  but  he  was  not  quite  true  to  marking. 

Class  137. — ^We  noticed  nine  of  the  twenty  entries^  eight  of  these  for 
natural^  one  for  artificial  merit 

Cukss  138  was  a  grand  treat  for  admirers  of  good  pigs ;  the  whole  dav 
was  commended,  and  a  third  prize  asked  for,  so  good  was  we  daas. 

G.  M.  SuTOS. 
2  Q  2 
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Bepcfti  of  tlie  Veterinary  Inspectors  of  the  Society  with  reference  to  ike 

Dentition  of  Pigs  exhibited  at  Beading* 

The  Stewards  op  Stocjbl 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  condition  No.  20  applying  to  Pigs,  we 
have  to  report  that  the  state  of  the  dentition  of  the  Pigs  in  the  under-men- 
tioned pens  indicates  that  the  animals  are  ahove  the  age  stated  in  the 
Certificate  of  entry,  viz. :  Pens  1265,  1269,  1271,  1286,  1289,  1291, 1322, 
1336. 

The  objection  to  Pens  1286, 1289, 1291,  refers  to  the  yoang  pigs  exhibited 
with  the  breeding  sows. 

In  condition  21  it  is  stated  that  the  young  pigs  must  not  exceed  two 
months  old,  whereas  in  Pens  1286, 1289,  the  dentition  indicates  three  months, 
and  in  Pen  1291  some  of  the  teeth  which  indicate  ^ve  months  are  cut.  We 
submit  that  the  pigs  in  the  Pens  1265, 1269, 1271, 1286, 1289, 1291, 1322, 
1336  be  disqualified.  We  have  further  to  note — that  the  dentition  of  the  jrigs 
in  Pens  1268,  1278, 1279, 1283,  1309, 1321  is  exceptionally  forward  even  fa- 
pigs  of  the  White  Breed,  but  in  consideration  of  the  very  slender  doubt 
which  may  exist,  we  omit  these  pens  from  the  list  of  those  to  be  disqualified. 

G.  T.  Brown. 
Wm.  Kobebtsok. 

W.  DUGUID. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

If  the  Judges,  with  full  opportunities  of  touching  and  tasting, 
cannot  say  more  than  their  reports  contain  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  exhibited,  a  mere  looker-on  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
diffuse  in  his  comments.  The  great  want  of  English  dairymen 
is  attention  to  the  little  arts  which  are  required  to  make  their 
excellent  produce  appetising.  Tubs  of  butter  and  cheesesi 
big  as  a  mill-stone,  are  serviceable,  but  not  attractive  to  the 
consumer. 

Report  of  the  Judges  of  Cheese  and  Butter, 

In  making  our  Peport  upon  Cheese  (Class  39),  we  must  first  express  our 
regret  that  a  larger  number  of  entries  were  not  made  for  competition. 

With  all  the  new  developments  and  inventions  of  daily  food,  cheese  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  place,  being  one  of  the  handiest  and  most  economical  for 
the  consumer. 

The  early  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  exhibition  takes  place  is  some- 
what of  a  disadvantage  to  this  article,  as  many  lots  would  naturally  have 
shown  greater  merit  had  there  been  more  time  allowed  for  them  to  mature. 

Taking  into  account,  however,  all  the  drawbacks,  the  samples,  on  the 
whole,  were  creditable  to  the  makers. 

The  low  temixirature  of  the  preceding  night  had  the  natural  effect  of 
showing  off  the  entries  of  butter  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  the  same  time  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  those  samples  which, 
coming  from  a  long  distance,  were  necessarily  confined  in  packages  which 
allowed  of  no  ventilation  of  fresh  air.  Consequently  many  specimens  were 
in  a  soft  condition. 

Considering  that  the  Hoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  held  its  Show 
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this  year  in  a  district  which  should  yield  large  supplies  of  this  commodity, 
we  feel  disappointed  that  the  exhibits  in  gene^  were  not  of  a  higher  clasB 
quality. 

JOHK  EaSTTY. 

James  Hudson. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  Classes  for  minor  Farnr-products  would  have  been  dia- 
heartening  did  not  one  remember  that  the  function  of  the 
Society  is  almost  as  much  to  ascertain  deficiencies  as  it  is  to 
reward  successful  exertions.  At  the  lowest  estimate  it  cannot 
be  said  that  farm  fruit  and  vegetables  showed  worse  at  Reading 
than  did  classes  for  dairy  cattle  at  Carlisle  and  Derby.  Yet  the 
latter  have  grown,  by  1882,  into  a  really  fine  display,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  milk-breeds  had  characteristic  specimens ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that,  before  1884,  growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
will  have  learned  that  the  knowledge  how  to  show  their  produce 
to  advantage  is  more  than  half  the  road  to  profit  The  very  best 
of  such  perishable  wares  can  be  rendered  unsightly,  and  made 
unsaleable,  by  neglect  of  the  common  precautions  taken  by  any 
Covent  Garden  fruiterer.  Not  merely  were  there  but  few 
entries  (only  sixteen  of  fruit  for  thirty-two  prizes,  and  eighteen 
of  vegetables  for  thirty  prizes),  but  of  the  entries  sent,  nearly 
half  came  from  one  grower.  And,  of  his  few  rivals,  more  than 
one  "  lumped  "  his  lot  of  fruit  or  roots  down,  upon  the  Show- 
bench,  with  less  attention  to  appearances  than  a  costermonger 
upon  the  ground  of  a  race-gathering.  It  may  be  questioned  if  the 
Society  be  right  in  expecting  that  large  quantities  of  soft  fruits 
can  be  kept  from  fermenting  and  spoiling  in  a  four-day  Show. 
Except  some  red  currants,  and  a  box  of  well-kept  specimens  of 
the  Hambledon  Deux-ans  apple,  hardly  one  entry  was  set  out 
to  advantage ;  whilst  the  Class  for  a  "  Collection  of  Packages 
suitable  for  the  foregoing  sorts  of  Fruit," — which  one  might  have 
supposed  would  have  tempted  tin-box,  jar,  punnett,  and  basket- 
makers  to  advertise  their  wares  cheaply, — had  not  a  single  entry 
of  any  kind.  Probably  it  will  be  best  to  allow  the  growers 
of  soft  fruit — raspberries  and  strawberries — to  exhibit  in 
llb.-baskets  or  glass  jars.  But  fermentation,  and  damage  from 
journeying,  will  always  keep  the  prizes  in  these  classes  within 
the  district  in  which  the  Show  is  held  ;  unless  the  Society  allows 
any  growers  (being  bona  fide  growers)  to  exhibit  their  produce  in 
a  manufactured  state.  The  peas  sent  were  wofully  old,  and  the 
potatoes  greened  by  the  sun  ;  and,  altogether,  the  very  nice  tent, 
appropriated  to  this  display,  was  not  encouraging  except  as 
indicating  what  a  great  deal  the  Society  has  yet  to  do  in  an 
increasingly  important  department.     It  does  not  seem  desirable 
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to  compete  with  cottage-gardeners'  exhibitions:  and  to  allow 
half-a-dozen  pods,  or  half-a-dozen  roots,  or  fruits  to  be  accepted 
as  a  specimen ;  but  the  effect  of  heat  and  light  will  make  the 
very  best  lots  to  go  off  before  the  close  of  the  Show  if  any 
quantity  be  exhibited  together,  whilst  the  date  of  the  Societ/s 
Meeting  is  too  early  to  admit  apples  or  pears  of  the  year  to  be 
in  abundance.  Altogether  it  is  plain  both  that  the  prize-list 
for  this  department  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  revised,  and  that 
probably  a  special  iQcal  committee,  knowing  the  growth  of  the 
district  in  which  the  Meeting  of  the  year  is  held,  will  have 
to  be  called  in  to  advise  each  year's  schedule.  As  things 
were,  the  display  at  Reading  only  made  evident  how  veiy 
rudimentary  at  present  is  the  education  of  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  very  necessary  art  of  how  to  display  to  advantage  the 
minor  products  of  the  farm. 

Beport  of  the  Judges  of  Fruits  and  Vegetdblea, 

We  regret  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibition  is  very  poor  and  altogether 
inferior ;  that  we  have  had  as  much  or  more  diflSculty  in  awarding  the  prizes 
than  had  there  been  a  keener  competition  and  grander  show.  Many  of  the 
classes  were  not  represented,  others  hardly  so,  with  only  one  or  two  entries  of 
inferior  merit.  We  hope  in  the  future  the  exhibition  will  be  more  generally 
known,  the  exhibits  more  numerous,  and  the  competition  more  keen,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  considering  the  very  liberal  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  in 
encouragement  of  this  particular  industry.  .  We  hope  the  present  exhibitors 
will  not  be  discouraged,  but  in  future  will  send  in  their  exhibits  so  good  and 
numerous  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  EnglMid. 

William  Ghambebs. 

Henby  Swakk. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Show  it  seems  only  right  to  state  that 
the  inevitable  inconveniences — which  arise  from  the  presence  of 
a  large  influx  of  hurried  strangers — were  never  less  oppressive 
than  they  were  on  this  occasion.  Necessaries  of  all  kixids  were 
forthcoming,  upon  fair  terms ;  and  neither,  in  site  nor  access, 
Was  there  any  falling  away,  from  its  own  high  standard,  in  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  in  1882. 
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XXXIII, — Quarterly  Report  of  the  Consulting  Entomologist. 
By  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  Consulting  Entomologist 
to  the  Society.  * 

I  BEG  to  report  that  since  the  beginning  of  May  many  applica- 
tions have  been  sent  regarding  attacks  of  injurious  insects. 

Notes  have  been  forwarded  regarding  attacks  of  asparagus- 
beetles  (Crioceris  asparagi)  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  others,  and  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  habits  and 
means  of  prevention  of  hop  aphis  and  cuckoo-fly,  turnip-fly 
or  flea-beetle,*  crane-fly, f  mustard-beetle, |  willow-beetle, § 
Jind  wireworms  (larvae  of  various  kinds  of  elaters  or  click- 
beetles),  to  which  1  have  replied  as  fully  as  possible ;  and  in 
cases  where  remedial  means  have  not  yet  been  recorded  in  this 
country,  I  have  suggested  treatment  which  has  been  found 
useful  in  Germany  or  America. 

Inquiries  have  been  sent  in  as  to  remedies  for  beet-fly,||  and 
information  given  of  the  various  kind  of  manure,  as  guano,  soot, 
mineral  superphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  &c.,  which  have  been 
found  serviceable  as  stimulating  applications  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  plants  during  the  continuance  of  attack ;  also 
(where  the  plan  can  be  carried  out)  that  the  second  attack  of 
fly  may  be  much  lessened  by  cutting  off  leaves  or  drawing  young 
plants  that  are  infested,  taking  care  that  these  are  removed  and 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  grub  may  not  leave  them,  and  go 
into  the  earth  for  its  change  to  the  perfect  fly. 

Three  species  of  insects  injurious  to  crops  have  been  repofted 
(with  nearly  complete  details),  of  which  the  histories  had  not 
previously  been  recorded. 

The  pea- weevil  {Sitona  lineatd),%  of  which  the  first  stages  have 
been  looked  for  unsuccessfully  from  the  time  of  John  Curtis, 
has  been  traced  from  its  larval  state  up  to  development  by 
Mr.  Hart,  of  Park  Farm,  Kingsnorth,  Kent,  who  gives  the 
following  information. 

The  maggots  are  somewhat  under  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  white,  with  brown  or  ochrey  head,  furnished  with  strong 
jaws  ;  legless,  and  much  wrinkled  ;  they  were  found  feeding  at 
the  end  of  May  on  pea-roots.  In  some  instances  there  were 
indications  of  their  having  eaten  channels  along  the  main  roots, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  soft  knobs,  or  gall-like  growths  com- 
monly to  be  found  on  roots  of  peas  (as  well  as  of  other  legu- 
minous plants),  appeared  to  be  their  favourite  food. 

*  Haltica  (Thyllotreta)  nemorum  and  H.  undulatcL  f  Tipula  oleraoecL, 

X  Fhxdon  BetuL-e.  §  Phratora  viteUirue, 

U  Anthomyia  {Chortophila)  Betse»  ^  Sitones  Uneatus,  Sohonh. 
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When  full  fed,  the  larva  forms  an  oval  cell  without  any  lining 
to  it,  about  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  whicb 
it  changes  to  the  chrysalis  state.     This  is  white  at  first,  with 

the  undeveloped  limbs  folded  be- 
Fig.  1— Pea-weevil  (SiUma      neath  it,  and  is  armed  with  two 
lineata).  spines   at   the  extremity  of  the 

somewhat  truncate  tail.  The 
beetles  (see  Fig.  1,  magnified), 
which  began  to  appear  from  the 
chrysalids  in  the  first  week  in 
^^  July,  are  of  the  size  given  on  the 

^iimmuf^^    root,  and  are  at  first  of  a  creamy 
i^^i^^  white,  with  pitchy  head  and  black 
^^      ^*  eyes.     When  fiiUy  coloured,  they 
are   black,  covered  with   silveiy 
grey  scales,  and  having  three  Ught 
stripes  running  along  the  back, 
'^•'  '^^'UlS'XSSS.):  ^°""''  "^     behind  the  head  (the  thorux),  and 

fine  whitish  lines  alternating  with 
darker  ones  along  the  wing-cases.  The  horns,  shanks,  and  feet 
are  red. 

It  appears  that  the  pea-weevil  does  little  mischief  in  its  larval 
state,  whilst  feeding  on  the  roots,  compared  to  what  it  causes 
later  on  in  its  fully  developed  stage  by  feeding  on  the  leaves, 
especially  when  the  young  plants  are  retarded  in  growth  by 
bad  weather  or  other  unfavourable  influences.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  destroy  it  on  the  plants,  in  consequence  of  the 
wedVils  dropping  down  as  if  they  were  dead  at  the  approach  of 
a  footstep.  It  has  been,  however,  noticed  by  Mr.  Hart  that 
where  pea-weevils  abound  they  will  come  up  to  the  surface  in 
great  numbers  immediately  after  the  ground  has  been  firmly 
pressed.  In  this  way  heavy  rolling  was  found  to  do  much  good 
last  year,  and  probably  by  taking  the  roller  to  and  fro  many 
of  the  weevils  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  use  of  the  hoe 
afterwards  helps  to  give  a  start  to  the  young  plants. 

The  pea-weevils  live  through  the  winter,  and  I  have  found 
that  these  hybernated  specimens  laid  white  roundish  eggs  in 
profusion  in  captivity,  when  taken  off  the  plants  in  the  spring. 
Therefore  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured  that  the  weevils  then  go 
down  into  the  ground  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  roots,  where  the 
grubs  hatched  from  them  are  shortly  afterwards  to  be  found. 

The  history  of  the  clover-root  weevil  (Sitona  puncticolli$)  *  has 
been  traced  by  myself  from  specimens  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Christy,  of  Boynton  Hall,  near  Chelmsford,  together  with 


*  Sitones  punctieoUU,  Sohonh. 
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information  regarding  its  habits.  These  weevils,  in  all  the  three 
stages  of  grab,  chrysalis,  and  beetle,  much  resemble  the  fore- 
going, excepting  in  being  about  a  third  larger,  and  in  the  weeril 
having,  besides  the  three  light  stripes  along  its  back  or  apparent 
neck,  some  light  spots  or  paints  between  them,  whence  it  takes 
its  name  ot  puncticoUis ;  and  instead  of  the  lines  on  the  wing- 
cases,  from  which  the  pea-weevil  takes  the  name  of  lineatOj  the 
clover-root  weevil  has  some  dark  interrupted  streaks. 

"The  larvs  were  forwarded  to  me  early  in  April;  these 
turned  to  chrjrsalids  in  earth-cells  firom  the  later  part  of  May 
onwards,  and  the  first  weevils  from  them  appeared  about 
June  10th.  The  changes  took  place  later  in  their  natural 
state  ;  there  the  chrysalids  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
earth  amongst  the  clover-roots,  and  by  July  11  the  weevils  were 
plentiful  on  the  field  of  clover  from  which  my  specimens  had 
been  sent. 

These  root-grubs  appear  to  be  far  more  destractive  than 
those  of  the  pea-weevil.  On  the  23rd  of  March  they  were 
found  feeding  on  the  tap-root  of  the  clover,  and  sometimes  at 
the  smaller  extremities ;  in  some  instances  large  holes  had  been 
eaten,  and  in  all  cases  the  injured  part  turned  black.  At  the 
above  date  two,  or  three  or  sometimes  more  grabs  were  to  be 
found  at  the  root  of  every  clover-plant  that  was  examined ;  by 
the  10th  of  April  they  were  more  numerous,  and  in  no  instance 
was  a  diseased  plant  found  without  a  grab ;  but  where  the  plant 
was  totally  dead,  no  grubs  were  to  be  found.  The  clover 
observed  was  a  large  field  of  twenty-four  acres,  of  which  twelve 
acres  were  id  wheat  and  twelve  in  barley  in  the  preceding  year 
(1881),  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  grabs  were  much  more 
plentiful  on  the  solid  wheat-land  than  on  the  loose  barley-land. 
Also  it  was  observed  that  in  another  field  of  clover,  where  ^  the 
wheat  had  stood  about "  (for  a  month  or  more)  in  the  previous 
August  and  September,  that  all  through  the  spring  the  qpots 
where  the  ^^  traves "  of  wheat  had  stood  were  untouched, 
although  the  clover  between  was  dying  from  attack. 

This  grub  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "  White  Maggot,"  and 
the  characteristic  of  the  attacked  parts  of  the  clover-root  turning 
black  has  been  observed  elsewhere.  Suitable  weather  for  good 
growth,  or  such  treatment  and  applications  as  may  encourage 
this,  and  rolling  where  practicable,  appear  to  be  the  only  means 
known  of  at  present  to  check  the  attack  of  these  weevils. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  Prof.  Westwood 
in  determining  with  certainty  the  species  of  these  weevils,  and 
other  specimens  submitted  to  him. 

The  third  kind  of  injurious  insect  reported,  of  which  the  habits 
had  not  previously  been  made  out,  is  the  Hylemyia  eoarctaiaf  a 
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small  greyish  two-winged  fly,  which  sometimes  causes  modi 
injury  to  the  wheat-crop  by  means  of  its  maggots  feeding  (» the 
bulb  of  the  young  plant.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Creese,  of  Ted- 
dington,  that  the  attack  is  observable  early  in  March,  or  in  mild 
seasons  about  the  middle  of  February,  at  which  time  the  maggot 
is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  ;  its  place  of  feeding  ii 
just  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  where  it  remains  a  short  time,  and 
then  moves  off  to  another  plant,  the  injured  plant  sometinias 
decaying  at  the  heart  of  the  bulb. 

The  maggots  are  legless,  whitish,  and  much  like  those  of  the 
blue-bottle  fly  in  appearance.  When  full  grown  they  are  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  chrysalids  or  flij-cases 
are  chestnut-brown.  The  female  flies  are  pale  grey,  the  miles 
have  the  body  between  the  wings  grey,  but  lighter  at  the  sides, 
with  a  faint  stripe  along  the  centre,  and  the  abdomen,  which 
is  long,  narrow,  and  flat,  is  ashy,  with  a  faint  line  along  the 
back.* 

With  regard  to  habits  and  amount  of  injury,  it  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Creese  that  the  wheat-bulb  maggot  is  entirely  absent 
some  seasons,  but  is  very  destructive  in  about  three  years  oat 
of  four ;  that  it  attacks  plants  on  land  that  has  been  fallowed 
in  the  previous  summer,  but  does  not  ever  appear  on  land 
which  has  been  ploughed  for  the  first  time  in  the  autamn,  also 
that  it  always  leaves  a  belt  of  five  or  six  yards  near  the  hedge 
untouched.  The  damage  is  sometimes  so  complete  as  not  to 
leave  a  healthy  plant  in  a  yard  ;  and  in  1881  the  destmction  he 
records  by  wheat-grub  was  at  the  rate  of  15  bushels  the  acre  in 
50  acres  of  fallow  wheat. 

Injury  apparently  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  reported  to  me 
from  various  localities  for  several  years,  but  the  cause  was  not 
made  out.  In  this  case  larvae  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Meade,  who  reared  and  identified  them ;  also,  as  he 
had  doubts  of  the  cabbage-root  flies,  which  did  much  damage  by 
their  maggots  to  the  crops  in  Scotland  last  year,  being  rightly 
considered  the  Anthomyia  brassiccB  or  A,  radicum  (regarding  the 
precise  naming  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficmty), 
specimens  of  cabbage-root-eating  maggots  were  recently  for- 
warded to  him,  which  in  due  course  proved  to  be  of  the 
Anthomyia  Jloralisy  a  fly  very  similar  to  A,  brassiccB  in  appear- 
ance. During  last  year  it  was  found  that  applications  of  lime, 
and  of  gas-lime,  and  also  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  were  useful  in 
case  of  attack  ;  and  in  experiments  as  to  the  effects  of  manures 
published  in  the  ^  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  and  Botanical 
Society  of  Vienna,'  it  is  mentioned  that  whilst  land  manured 

*  For  fall  desoription  Beo  list  of  Brit  ArUlnmyiidm,  16  Hyl&m^  by  B.  H. 
Meade.    *  Entomologist* b  Monthly  Mag.,'  1882. 
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with  horse-dung  and  bone-dust  suffered  fiom  attacks  of  cabbage- 
grub,  land  close  by,  manured  with  mineral  superphosphate, 
escaped.  I  have  therefore  mentioned  this  in  reply  to  corre- 
spondents. 

I  wish  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  onion-fly  laying  its  egp 
much  more  at  the  base,  or  side  of  the  bulb,  rather  than  on  the 
leaves,  than  is  usually  supposed.  Acting  on  this,  I  have,  both 
during  the  present  and  last  summer,  had  onions  experimentally 
earthed  up  at  intervals,  and  by  thus  keeping  the  fly  from  laying 
where  the  eggs  would  develop  have  much  diminished  attack. 

Apple- weevils  {Anthowmus  pomorum)  have  been  reported  as 
injurious  in  Kent  and  the  Isle 


Fig.  2. — AfUhonomua  pomorum 
(Apple-weevil). 
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of  Wight,  and  also  to  have 
done  much  harm  in  the  district 
round  Isleworth,  by  means  of 
their  small  white  maggots, 
whicbf  hatching  from  an  egg 
laid  in  the  forming  bud, 
destroy  it  by  feeding  within. 

As  this  weevil  shelters 
during  winter  under  rough 
bark  or  rubbish  on  or  near 
the  trees,  and  falls  to  the 
ground  on  being  alarmed, 
also  as  the  females  rarely 
fly,  I  have  advised  keeping 
the  bark  in  good  condition, 
and  the  ground  beneath  free  from  rubbish,  &c. ;  also  shaking 
the  boughs  well  in  March,  and  throwing  gas-lime,  or  what- 
ever might  be  preferred,  under  the  branches  and  round  the 
trunk,  to  prevent  the  beetles  crawling  back  again. 

Apple-trees  also  suffered  severely  near  Guildford  from  the 
caterpillars  of  the  ^^  winter  moth,"  Cheimatobia  brumaia^  and 
although  in  the  case  of  injury  to  oak-folis^  some  of  thius  was 
shown,  by  specimens  forwarded  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  to  be  caused  by  the  small  green-and-grey  leaf»roller 
moth — the  Tortrix  mridana — some  appeared  to  be  caused  by 
the  Cheimatobia,  especially  in  the  woods  at  Longleat.  Attach 
from  this  cause  may  be  guarded  against,  as  the  female  winter- 
moths  have  abortive  wings ;  consequently  if,  when  they  develop 
in  November,  anything  which  they  cannot  cross  is  thrown  round 
the  trees  to  be  protected,  they  may  thus  be  prevented  crawling 
up  the  trunks  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  branches,  and  in 
gardens  and  orchards,  if  not  on  a  larger  scale,  much  might  be 
thus  done  to  save  the  trees. 

About  forty  Reports,  giving  much  useful  infoimmtion  re* 
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garding  prevention  and  remedj  for  attack  of  wire-wonn,  biTe 
been  sent  in. 

I  also  receive  frequent  applications  as  to  the  poiuliililj 
of  procuring  information  or  giving  instruction  for  jincdcal 
agricultural  purposes  regarding  the  prevention  of  mjmioas 
insects,  and  I  have  given  short  notes  on  the  points  whidi 
appeared  most  wished  for,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
attend  to  this  very  important  matter  in  any  way  as  it  desenrei. 


XXXIV. — Additional  Bemarks  on  Laying  down  Land  to  Pernor 
nent  Pasture.      By  C.  De  Launb  Fauhoe-De  Lauxe,  of 

Sharsted  Court,  Sittingbourne. 

In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Society's '  Journal,'  ^  On 
Laying  down  Land, to  Permanent  Pasture,"  I  confined  myself 
almost  entirely  to  the  one  point  of  the  seeds  which  I  consider 
necessary  to  form  the  pasture.  My  object  was  to  confine  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  that  which  my  experience  had  led  me 
to  consider  the  most  important  and  most  neglected  aspect  of 
this  urgent  question. 

Although  only  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  that  ardde 
was  published,  the  numerous  communications  since  received  on 
the  subject  induce  me  to  add  further  details.  I  may  here  men- 
tion that  in  the  Table  of  mixture  of  seeds  for  good  or  medium 
soils  (page  261)  the  headings  ought  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  headings  in  pages  262  and  263.  The  conclusion  I  had 
arrived  at  was  that  41, 40,  and  38  lbs.  respectively  were  sufficient, 
assuming  the  seed  to  be  of  the  indicated  germinating  power ; 
if  seed  of  a  higher  germinating  power  could  be  procaied|  less 
might  be  used,  and  if  lower,  more  would  be  necessary. 

I  inadvertently  used  the  wrong  heading,  and  am  glad  that 
my  attention  has  since  been  called  to  the  mistake ;  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  adding  that  I  should  advise  in  the  mixture 
indicated  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  foxtail,  if  early  grass 
is  considered  of  special  value  and  equivalent  to  the  gpreater  oott 
of  the  seed. 

Let  me  further  correct  a  word  which  I  overlooked  in  reading 
the  proof  of  page  257.  Fiorin  should  have  been  charmcter- 
ised  as  '^  perhaps  the  least  known,"  but  it  was  printed  ^  best 
known." 

I  have  already  urged  the  importance  of  obtaining  each  kind 
of  seed  separately,  and  of  having  each  parcel  of  seed  examined 
before  sowing.     I  may  now  add  that,  certain  as  my  own  ex- 
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perience  had  made  me  of  this  necessity,  the  commimications  1 
have  received  daring  the  last  three  months  hare  confirmed  mj 
opinion. 

Mixtures  of  grasses  for  permanent  pastures  hare  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Seed  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  which  had  been 
purchased  as  containing  the  kinds  and  proportions  of  seeds 
recommended  by  me  in  the  Society's  ^  Journal,'  and  have  been 
found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  rye-grass,  Yorkshire  fog, 
and  other  worthless  grasses. 

Information,  which  Mr.  Carruthers  and  myself  believe  to  be 
authentic  and  trustworthy,  has  been  obtained  by  me  showing 
that  the  cultivation  of  easily-grown  and  very  productive  grasses 
of  a  worthless,  and  even  injurious,  character  is  carried  on  to 
an  extent  hardly  to  be  credited,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with 
the  seeds  of  the  more  important  and  more  costly  grasses,  which, 
when  thus  mixed,  are  sold  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  regret, 
that  there  are  seed-merchants  in  London  who  are  ready  to  buy 
the  refuse  cleanings  of  seeds  separated  by  the  larger  seed- 
merchants  which  they  would  not  sell  to  their  own  customers. 
These  refuse  cleanings,  consisting  of  weeds  and  broken  and 
imperfect  seeds,  must  find  their  way  into  the  farmer^s  fields  at 
a  serious  loss  to  the  farmer,  not  only  in  the  money  paid  for  them, 
but  at  a  pecuniary  loss  still  more  serious  by  ijie  damage  to 
the  land  on  which  they  are  sown. 

In  my  opinion,  landowners  and  farmers  are  to  blame  in 
trusting  to  advertising  firms  without  attempting  themselves  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  requisite  to  enable  l^em  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  worthless  seeds,  or  even  to  know,  when  the 
grasses  come  up,  whether  the  seeds  purchased  were  correct  and 
of  good  quality.  One  result  of  this  ignorance  has  been  that 
some  of  the  seed-merchants  have  not  apparently  been  anxious 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  seeds  and  grasses,  finding  it  more  profitable  to 
sell  indiscriminately  good  and  worthless  kinds  and  inferior 
qualities. 

I  have  been  much  surprised  to  find  that  men  who  have  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  seed-trade  are  practi^ly 
unacquainted  with  many  of  its  details.  I  have  not  met  one  seed- 
merchant  who  was  able  to  show  me  the  difiPerenoe  in  the  seed 
between  rye-grass  and  meadow  fescue.  The  difierence  may  be 
very  minute,  but,  when  once  known,  is  quite  clear. 

A  combination  of  ignorance  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
landowners  and  farmers  has  thus  reacted  on  the  seed-mercliiuit, 
and,  as  a  result,  those  firms  who  have  wished  to  be  honest  and 
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have  been  desirous  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  good  seeds  and 
grasses,  have  found  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  their  lot 
scrupulous  brethren. 

Again,  reverting  to  rye-grass,  experience  this  snmmer  his 
confirmed  my  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  ezclnding 
it  from  all  orders  for  seeds  for  permanent  pasture.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  value  in  rje-grass  whidi 
is  not  contained  in  some  other  grasses,  although  I  have  not 
perceived  any ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  mischief,  yet,  as  it  is  upheld  by  great  authorities 
on  grasses,  I  might  not  contest  the  advisability  of  ordering  lib. 
or  2  lbs.  per  acre  were  it  not  that  if  any,  however  small  qoandtj^i 
is  ordered,  it  at  once  opens  the  door  to  its  being  supplied  in 
inordinate  quantity  mixed  with  other  seeds ;  whilst,  if  none  at 
all  be  ordered,  it  would  be  easy,  when  the  grass  comes  up^  to 
detect  the  quantity  of  rye-grass  which  may  have  been  indicted 
by  the  seed-merchant. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  rye-grass  is  detri- 
mental to  the  formation  of  a  new  pasture,  not  only  because  it 
is  a  short-lived  grass,  but  because,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  its 
roots,  it  exhausts  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  when  it  dies,  the 
bare  space  left  is  so  impoverished  that,  though  grass  seeds  may 
germinate  upon  it,  they  will  fail  to  live  unless  highly  manured 
by  accident  or  on  purpose.  Besides,  the  feeding  qualities  of 
rye-grass,  as  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  do  not  encourage 
its  cultivation ;  and  in  my  own  experience  it  has  proved,  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  injurious  to  the  stock. 

The  difference  between  growing  grass  and  making  a  pastore 
is  great.  The  formation  of  a  good  pasture  for  thick  tnrf  must 
be  the  work  of  time ;  the  length  of  time  depends  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  such  as  the  amount  of  manure  applied^  the  state 
the  land  is  in,  the  climate,  the  quality  of  the  seeds  nsed^  and  the 
after-culture — all  these  being  important  elements. 

If  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  sown  with  good  seed^  a  laige 
quantity  of  grass  is  grown,  but  a  thick  compact  mass  of 
herbage  is  wanting.  I  have  seen  many  very  good  meadows 
composed  of  a  compact  mass  of  herbage,  but  sdways  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  weeds  and  worthless  grass,  and  yet  of 
great  value  ;  and  the  question  to  which,  up  to  this  time,  I  have 
no  data  on  which  to  give  an  answer  is,  Vrhat  will  be  the  value 
of  a  meadow  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  best  grasses,  dovers, 
and  herbs,  when  it  has  formed  a  thick  turf  and  has  accumulated 
in  the  soil  that  large  stock  of  fertilising  ingredients  which  Sir 
John  Lawes  says  makes  the  establishment  of  a  pasture  so  tedious 
and  costly  a  process  ? 

I  have  watched  with  care  the  formation  of  my  new  pastoiesi 
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and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  there  are  many  agencies  at 
work,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  depend  on  any  single  agent 
ir.i  Allowing  that  the  land  is  of  fair  quality,  clean,  and  in  mode- 
ate  condition,  and  sown  with  seeds  such  as  I  have  recommended, 
when  first  fed  off  with  sheep  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  plants 
are  more  or  less  detached,  but  as  the  year  advances  they  increase 
in  size,  and  the  clovers  send  out  their  creeping  stems  and  gradu- 
ally unite  the  grasses  together. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  what  an  enormous  amount  of  work  is 
done  by  worms,  as  has  been  so  clearly  and  ably  demonstrated  by 
Darwin.  I  have  seen  a  worm-cast  thrown  over  a  plant  of 
cocksfoot,  which  afterwards  pushed  out  young  stems  on  all  aides ; 
then  a  seed  of  crested  dogstail  fell  into  the  worm-cast,  and 
immediately  the  new  plant  grew  there  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
finding  all  the  nourishment  it  required  firom  the  worm-cast ;  it 
then  pushed  its  roots  through  the  cocksfoot,  and  rapidly  the  two 
became  a  compact  mass.  In  the  formation  of  pastures  this 
process  is  again  and  again  repeated  with  other  grasses  in  dif- 
ferent order,  such  as  meadow  fescue  on  foxtail,  and  foxtail  on 
crested  dogstail,  until  after  a  time  the  whole  surface  becomes  one 
compact  mass  of  herbage  and  roots,  which  protects  the  young 
shoots  and  the  crowns  of  the  plants  from  the  treading  of  stock  and 
from  drought  and  cold,  and  leads  to  the  desired  end — a  good 
turf.  I  always  like  to  leave  a  certain  percentage  of  good  grasses 
to  seed,  as  they  fill  up  the  bare  spaces,  and  the  stalks,  if  not 
eaten  by  stock,  serve  to  enrich  the  soil  and  defend  the  young 
and  tender  plants  during  the  first  winter  after  germinating.  I 
feed  with  artificial  food  of  as  high  manurial  value  as  I  can,  for 
the  more  rapidly  the  grasses  grow  the  deeper  the  roots  will  pMie- 
trate  and  the  more  the  plants  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather.  If  a  piece  of  old  pasture  be  soaked  in 
water  until  the  whole  of  the  earth  be  removed,  the  nature  of  the 
turf,  the  formation  of  which  I  have  tried  here  to  explain,  will  be 
clearly  demonstrated. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  worm  is  a 
very  valuable  assistant  to  the  farmer  in  forming  a  new  pasture. 
There  are,  besides,  aspects  of  the  operations  of  worms  on  which 
I  have  not  touched,  but  which  are  fully  expounded  in  the  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin.  In  it  is  an  important  question,  which 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  whether  some  of  the 
artificial  manures  we  employ  may  not  be  destructive  to  this 
humble  but  important  assistant  ? 

The  value  of  so-called  weeds  as  ingredients  in  the  food  of 
stock,  from  a  medicinal  or  any  other  point  of  view,  is  a  subject 
demanding  further  and  much  more  careful  investigation  than  it 
has  yet  received.    No  doubt  some  of  these  plants  axe  essential 
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elements  in  good  pastures,  though  it  would  be  dangerous  to  Ae 
health  of  the  stock  to  allow  &em  so  to  exceed  their  proper 
proportions  as  to  compel  the  stock  from  hunger  to  eat  than.  I 
have,  therefore,  avoided  recommending  the  introduction  of  iny 
of  these  plants  into  pastures,  with  the  exception  of  jinow, 
which  I  still  hold  to  be  of  great  value.  Mj  own  obsermtioiii 
on  other  plants  occasionally  eaten  by  stock  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  justify  my  drawing  conclusions ;  but  I  hope 
to  continue  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  communications 
from  any  who  have  made  observations  on  this  subject. 

I  trust  that  the  experiments  at  Wobum  and  Rothamsted  wiUin 
time  be  able  to  determine  exactly  the  question  of  permanency  in 
the  clovers.  I  have  formed  an  opinion  for  myself;  but  when  I 
found  eminent  authorities  differing  on  the  subject,  I  prefened 
in  my  last  article  to  recommend  the  four  clovers  to  be  sown  in 
accordance  with  the  seed -merchants'  circulars  ;*  and  I  may  tdd 
that  having  used  that  quantity  of  those  four  clovers,  I  have  not 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  results. 

In  my  former  article  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  seeds  in 
the  lb.  was  taken  from  Sinclair  in  all  cases  in  which  he  supplied 
the  data ;  the  number  of  seeds  in  each  lb.  given  by  other  autho- 
rities differ  from  those  of  Sinclair,  and  also  from  examinationi 
made  on  my  own  account.  Although  a  knowledge  of  the  correct 
number  of  seeds  in  each  lb.  is  important,  yet  as  I  have  calcu- 
lated the  lbs.  per  acre  for  each  grass  in  accordance  with  Sindaii^i 
basis,  and  have  in  practice  found  the  results  very  satisfactoiTi 
the  number  of  lbs.  of  each  grass  to  be  used  per  acre  would  remain 
the  same,  even  though  it  should  be  established  that  Sinclaii^s 
calculations  were  not  correct  And  any  such  new  calcnlationi 
must  be  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  one  must  bear  in  mind  the 
great  differences  that  are  caused  by  the  quality  and  siae  of  the 
seeds. 

I  farm  upwards  of  900  acres,  in  which  there  is  rerj  good 
land,  moderate  land,  poor  chalky  banks,  and  gravel;  but  no 
wet  land.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  my  own  experi- 
ments  and  the  observations  I  have   made  in  many  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent,  that  in  laying  down  to 
jasture  on  all  lands  the  selection  should  be  made  from  the  grasses 
^  mentioned  in  my  former  article ;  and  that,  as  on  a  violin  all 
.unes  must  be  played  upon  the  limited  number  of  strings  in 
liat  i'i^  comment,  so  in  laying  down  land  to  grass,  all  pastures 
...^h         .0  farmed  of  this  limited  number  of  grasses. 

>'-  i.  oe  little  doubt  that  the  country  is  gradually  getting 

'voiii  vru..    irom  our  meadows  having  been  ploughed  up,  from  hay 

Seing  continually  removed  from  them,  or  from  the  continual 

|iroduction  of  milk.  One  great  question  of  the  day,  in  my  opinioni 
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would  be  solved,  if  farmers  would  but  learn  that  grasses, 
although  they  exhaust  the  land  to  the  same  extent,  are  of  very 
different  feeding  values,  some  being  almost  worthless,  and  that 
grass-land  is  as  capable  of  improvement  when  properly  farmed, 
in  the  same  ratio  as,  if  not  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than,  arable  land. 
The  practice  which  I  have  followed  in  laying  down  pasture, 
and  which  I  have  tried  to  urge  on  others,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  plan  of  leaving  land  to  cover  itself  with  pasture. 
No  doubt  in  time  a  pasture  could  in  this  way  be  formed ;  but 
the  elements  of  the  pasture  would  be  the  grasses  and  weeds  of  the 
hedgerows  and  roadsides,  and  especially  those  whose  seeds 
were  smallest  and  lightest,  and  so  easily  carried  to  the  vacant 
ground.  If  the  farmer  is  an  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
and  realises  that  different  grasses  have  very  different  values, 
he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  method  of  "  selection." 
The  whole  object  of  the  practical  farmer  is  to  interfere  with 
Nature's  "  selection  "  of  seeds ;  and  by  the  employment  of  the 
best  varieties  of  grain,  roots,  fruit,  hops,  &c.,  to  make  the  most 
of  his  farm.  But  is  he  to  stop  short  here  ?  And  should  his 
pastures  not  receive  the  same  care  in  selection  and  cultivation 
as  his  other  crops  ? 

Nevertheless,  this  method  has  its  advocates  even  amongst  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  farmers  of  England.  With  a  view  of 
confirming  my  own  opinion  and  convincing  others,  I  have 
separated  two  portions  of  fields  on  which  lucerne  has  been  fed 
off;  the  stock  on  one  portion  having  been  very  highly  fed,  and 
on  the  other  but  moderately.  I  have  also  a  plot  sown  with 
good  grass,  and  another  unsown,  but  now  covered  with  the  so- 
called  natural  grasses,  to  which  stock  have  not  had  access.  All 
who  have  seen  these  plots  are  as  strongly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  sowing  good  seed  as  I  myself  am. 

I  wish  especially  to  impress  on  my  readers  that  the  result  of 
my  experiments  thus  far  has  been  that  I  have  laid  down  to 
permanent  pasture,  without  encountering  the  period  of  deterio- 
ration which  has  hitherto  been  the  universal  experience  of 
farmers ;  but  that,  instead,  my  meadows  have  gone  on  from  year 
to  year  improving  and  increasing  in  their  productivity  for 
breeding  and  fattening  purposes. 
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XXXV. — Report  of  the  Senior  Steward  of  Implements  at  Readxng^ 
1882.    By  Lord  Vebnon,  of  Sudbury  Hall,  Derby. 

In  looking  back  to  the  term  of  his  service  during  four  years,  any 
Steward  of  Implements  may  well  feel  regret  at  the  close  of  hu 
labours. 

If  hard  work  and  responsibility  are  often  overwhelming,  a 
Steward,  in  common  with  all  the  officials  of  the  Society  engaged 
in  the  work  of  a  Show,  has  the  certain  knowledge  that  his 
humblest  efforts  are  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the  largest 
industry  of  the  country. 

He  can  always  rely  on  the  goodwill  of  his  colleagues,  and  on 
a  general  support  from  exhibitors  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  see  enforced  without 
partiality  or  favour. 

Each  year  of  exhibition  brings  a  new  Steward  on  the  scene, 
who  views  the  operations  of  the  Society  from  his  own  stand- 
point. Thus,  little  by  little,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Council 
are  enabled  to  gauge  with  some  measure  of  exactitude  the 
changes  necessary  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Show  to  meet  the 
ever  altering  conditions  of  agriculture. 

My  tenure  of  office  was  inaugurated  by  the  Kilbum  Show  in 
1879,  great  in  its  associations,  both  national  and  international, 
g^eat  in  its  area,  great  in  its  disasters.  Ruinous  as  the  financial 
results  have  been  to  the  Society,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  no  agricultural  exhibition  has  so  deeply  im- 
pressed the  public  mind  with  the  resources  of  British  agricul- 
ture and  with  the  power  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sqciety  to 
enlist  them  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  to  the  world. 

At  Kilbum,  in  1879,  at  Carlisle,  in  1880,  and  at  Reading,  in 
1882,  the  rainjfall  prevented  the  attendance  of  visitors,  leading  to 
serious  financial  loss  at  each  Show.  At  Derby,  in  1881,  the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired;  the  attendance  and 
receipts  were  consequently  large. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  at  various  times  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  the  Shows  of  the  Society  since  1860, 
when  the  Show  was  held  at  Canterbury,  and  when  for  the  first 
time  I  acted  as  Steward  of  Implements. 

The  first  Show  of  the  Society  was  at  Oxford  in  1839.  At 
the  third,  at  Liverpool,  in  1841,  statistics  were  first  collected, 
but  these  were  comparatively  meagre. 

The  Show  at  Canterbury  may  thus  be  said  to  have  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  that  at  Liverpool,  in  1841,  and 
that  at  Reading,  in  1882. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  these  three  Shows  may  be 
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nseful  as  indicating  to  some  extent  the  progiess  and  responsibi- 
lities of  the  Socdety.     They  are  accordingly  appended. 

CoMPABisoK  of  the  NuMBBB  of  EXHIBITS  at  the  Shows  held  at 
LiYBRPOOLy  Cantxbbubt,  and  Bbaddto. 


Ymt. 

FL4CS. 

ISvBSb&ta/i 

Stock 

1841 
1860 
1882 

Livezpool           

Canterbury        

Beading      

812 
8947 

6102 

1 

824 

891 

1467 

No  xirtoni* 
42,804 
82,948 

Analysis  of  Exhibits  of  Stock  at  LiyxrpooLi  Cahtbbbuet,  and 

BXADDTO. 


Year. 

Place. 

Knmbtrof 

HOIMB 

EzhtMted. 

Ctttle 
EdiiMtod. 

Slwcp 
Eihlblicd. 

KoBteroT 
Plfi 

1841 
1860 
1882 

liiyerpool ! 

Canterbury 
Reading 

20 
112 
289 

186 
288 
598 

146 
Wl 
442 

18 
119 
188 

MoNXT  offered  in  Stock  Pbizis  at  LiyxbpooLi  Cabtkbbubt,  and 

Bbadino. 


Year. 

PL4CE. 

Hones. 

Oittle. 

Si-^ 

Ftp. 

1841 
1860 
1882 

Liverpool 

Canterbury 
Beading 

£ 
75 

325 

1395 

£ 
445 

890 

1415 

£ 
880 

570 

795 

80 
180 
800 

Number  of  Membebs  and  Inoome  of  the  Sooutt  in  the  Tbabs  1841, 

1860,  and  1882. 


Year. 


1841 
1860 
1882 


Place. 


Liyerpool 
Canterbury 
Reading  .. 


Nuniber 
of  MenlKn. 


4595 
5165 
8080 


SabmtoCkMWp 
OoauMMtloiitt 
indDMilnlk 


£• 
6018 

6717 

6955* 


•  BeoeiptB  £[»  1881,  the  aoooimts  Cor  1888  not  yet  hafii^  been  eosnlelad. 
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These  figures  clearly  show  that  during  the  first  period  of 
nineteen  years  there  was  a  very  small  accession  of  Memfaen  to 
the  roll  of  the  Society,  but  that  during  the  second  period  of 
twenty-two  years  the  numbers  have  substantially  increased. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  body,  large  as  it 
is,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  England 
as  a  whole,  while  the  small  increase  in  the  income  from  sub- 
scriptions as  compared  with  the  number  of  Members  is  to  t 
large  extent  attributable  to  the  fact  that  very  few  Governors  are 
on  the  list  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time,  while  a  laige 
number  joined  its  ranks  soon  after  its  establishment. 

That  the  numbers  of  Members  should  be  so  limited  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  advantages  offered  to  them  for  an 
annual  subscription  of  11.  are  taken  into  account. 

The  direct  advantages  are  : — 

1.  The  admission  to  the  Society's  Shows. 

2.  Two  numbers  of  the  *  Journal.' 

3.  Privileges  of  chemical  analysis. 

4.  Opinions  on  veterinary  cases. 

5.  „        „  seeds  and  plants. 

6.  „        „  entomological  subjects. 

7.  Power  of  entering  animals  for  competition  at  the 

Society's  Shows  at  nominal  fees. 

The  indirect  advantages  arise  from  the  benefits  conferred  on 
the  agricultural  classes  through  the  investigations  of  the  Society 
in  the  field  of  science,  whereby  new  agricultural  processes  are 
first  suggested,  and  afterwards  brought  in  the  experimental  field 
to  an  economical  test. 

The  laboratory  researches  of  the  Chemical  Professor,  whereby 
the  adulteration  of  manures  and  feeding-stuffs  has  been  detected 
and  exposed  ;  the  inquiries  into  the  diseases  of  animals  by  the 
Veterinary  Professors  ;  and  the  researches  of  the  Botanical  and 
Entomological  Professors,  can  all  be  noted  as  benefits  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Society.  They,  however,  involve  an  expendi- 
ture which  increases  rapidly  year  by  year,  making  it  difiicolt 
for  the  Council  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the 
exhibitors  for  an  enlargement  of  the  prize-list. 

Further,  the  perfecting  of  every  agricultural  implement  now 
in  general  use,  has  resulted  from  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Each  implement  in  turn  has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  a 
trial  at  the  various  Shows  since  1841. 

The  history  of  the  trials  of  any  one  of  the  implements,  large 
or  small,  whether  of  ploughs,  horse-hoes,  drills,  steam-engines, 
threshers,  bay-  or  corn-cutting  machines,  steam  ploughs,  cream- 
separators,  and  churns,  is  the  same. 

Brought  to  the  Society  with  many,  imperfections,  each  imple* 
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ment  is  subjected  to  a  trial  before  carefully  cbosen  mechanical 
and  agricultural  experts ;  every  point,  fayourable  or  un&TOQr- 
able,  being  noted ;  and  the  prize  of  honour  being  finally  awarded 
to  that  implement  which,  on  a  balance  of  points  being  stmek, 
comes  out  the  best.  The  prize  is,  howeyer,  withheld,  whenever 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  merit  to  justify  an  award. 
In  this  manner  the  agricultural  machinery  of  the  country  has  been 
brought  steadily  and  surely  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  to 
the  benefit  equally  of  the  farmer  and  the  exhibitor. 

The  fisurmer,  wishing  to  ascertain  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Society,  are  the  best  implements,  can  find  a  list  of  them  in  the 
prize-Usts  of  previous  years,  or  in  the  case  of  implem^its  under 
trial,  can  see  them  in  the  trial-field,  and  so  form  his  own  con- 
clusions as  to  their  respective  merits.  He  may,  further,  compare 
their  constructional  points  in  the  Showyard,  and  finally  read 
and  digest  the  carefully  considered  Reports  of  the  Judges  who 
have  tested  the  implements. 

The  exhibitor  of  an  implement  under  trial  has  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  him  of  observing  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
his  implement,  and  of  others  competing  with  it,  and  of  after- 
wards  altering  it  in  ito  parts,  as  /ar  as  he  thinks  it  dediable 
to  do  so. 

To  gain  the  First  Prize  or  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society,  has 
been  the  height  of  the  ambition  of  all  exhibitors  at  the  Shows, 
as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which  these 
honours  are  sought  after,  and  when  obtained,  made  known  to  the 
public  as  widely  as  possible. 

To  ensure  accuracy  of  result,  the  Society  entrusts  the  conduct 
of  the  trials  to  men  whose  honour,  intelligence,  and  practical 
knowledge  give  special  weight  to  their  decisions.  Those  who 
have  watched  the  work  of  the  Judges  in  the  trial-fields,  con-^ 
tinned  uninterruptedly,  often  for  many  weeks,  in  bad  and  good 
weather  alike,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
perform  the  responsible  duties  allotted  to  them. 

But  fidelity  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Judges  are  not 
sufficient.     The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  give  reliable  opinions. 

In  order  to  test  with  accuracy  the  merits  of  each  imj^ement, 
very  delicate  dynamometrical  tests  are  indispensable,  ror  this 
purpose  the  Society  has  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  required, 
provided  at  great  expense  dynamometers  and  other  mechanical 
appliances  made  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  their  eminent 
Consulting  Engineer. 

The  collection  of  this  testing  machinery  was  brought  together 
at  Reading  for  inspection  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.     It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  this  valuable 
collection,  if  exhibited,  would  not  furnish  an  additional  interest. 
at  future  Shows.     I  venture  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that,  in 
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yiew  of  future  trials,  it  may  not  be  dispersed,  bat  be  caiefbllj 
preserved. 

In  taking  leave  of  my  office,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  <x>ncliidiiig 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  Reading  Show. 

To  the  Judges  of  the  Hay-Dryers  and  Miscellaneous  Articlei 
respectively,  I  shall  leave  the  duty  of  making  their  own  Report 
It  belongs,  however,  to  my  province  to  express  my  high  sense  of 
the  value  to  the  Society  of  their  services. 

If  I  particularise  the  Judges  of  the  Hay-Dryers  it  is  because 
their  duties  extended  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  and  being 
connected  with  a  subject  entirely  new,  demanded  an  attention 
to  the  preliminaries  of  trial  which  was  somewhat  unosnal.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  fortunate  that  so  important  a  trial  hsi 
been  entrusted  to  Judges  of  such  eminence,  whose  Report  will 
be  read  with  confidence  by  all  who  know  them. 

Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Articles,  the  Trials  in  the 
Society's  Working  Dairy  are  included.  The  development  of  the 
Dairy  productions  in  the  country  is  an  object  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  which  the  Society  has  now  for  some  years  devoted  to 
the  subject.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  serious  danger  of 
competition  from  abroad  for  any  articles  of  agricultural  prodnoe 
of  first  quality,  and  in  no  direction  is  this  more  the  case  than 
with  regard  to  articles  made  in  the  dairy.  The  Society,  having 
had  this  in  view,  incurred  great  expense  in  preparing  for  the 
trials  of  Cream  Separators.  Although  there  were  ten  entries, 
only  four  came  to  trial.  Good  reasons  may  have  existed  for 
their  non-appearance,  still  the  causes  were  not  within  the  control 
of  the  Society,  and  the  expense  of  preparation  of  a  building  for 
implements  entered  for  trial  which  did  not  appear  ought  not, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  borne  by  the  Society.  Such  a  possibility 
should  be  guarded  against  at  future  Shows. 

The  Show-ground  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  Local  Committee  for  the  care  with  which 
every  preparation,  both  in  the  Showyard  and  elsewhere,  was 
made  for  the  Society.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Reading 
did  all  that  collective  and  individual  courtesy  and  hard  work 
could  accomplish  to  make  the  Meeting  agreeable  and  useful. 
The  inhabitants  vied  with  them  in  their  honourable  receptioD 
of  the  Society. 

If  the  weather  did  not  altogether  smile  on  us,  there  was 
universal  sunshine  everywhere  but  aloft. 

In  retiring  from  my  office,  I  resign  the  Senior  Stewardship  into 
the  far  more  efficient  hands  of  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  my  fellow- 
worker  for  three  years,  and  I  congratulate  him  in  having  as  a 
colleague  Lord  Moreton,  the  most  vigilant  of  StewardSi  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  rising  agriculturists  of  the  day. 
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Rainy  and  unsettled  weather  has  been  associated  with  the 
Royal  Agricoltoral  Meeting  so  often,  that  I  almost  fear  it  may 
become  proverbial ;  this  year  has  certainly  been  no  exception 
to  the  nue.  There  were  all  the  conditions  to  hand  at  Reading 
this  year  for  a  most  successful  Meeting,  fine  weather  being  the 
only  absent  factor,  and  the  elements  conspired,  ''and  nearly 
succeeded  too,"  in  frustrating  the  combined  efforts  of  Conmnl, 
Secretary,  and  Stewards.  1  he  ground  on  which  the  Show  was 
held  was  admirably  suited  for  such  an  exhibition,  especially  so  in 
wet  weather,  the  water  quickly  draining  away  through  the  porons 
soil.  After  the  exceedingly  wet  day  of  Tuesday,  the  llth  of 
July,  the  ground  on  the  following  morning  was  comparativeiy 
dry ;  and  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  tM 
Stewards  were  enabled  to  hare  the  Show<^onnd  in  perfect 
order  for  the  yisit  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

These  natural  advantages  of  ground,  and  the  capital  approadies 
thereto  by  road  and  rail,  we  hoped  would  have  so  mudi  assistrd 
implement-makers  in  setting  up  their  stands,  that  we  should 
find  everything  in  order  for  the  3rd  of  July,  the  time  appointed 
for  all  machinery  being  placed  in  the  yard.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  courtesy  of  these  gentlemen,  when  found,  but 
for  three  days  the  Judges  were  tramping  hopelessly  through 
stand  after  stand  without  finding  the  princijMil,  and  in  most 
cases  without  even  a  responsible  person  in  charge.  The  con* 
sequence  was  that,  when  our  duties  ought  to  have  been  ended, 
we  were  hunted  from  one  end  of  the  yard  to  the  other  by  exhi- 
bitors who  unceasingly  cried  out  that  some  boon  to  the  agricul- 
turists had  not  been  brought  before  them  ^the  public)  through 
the  medium  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society/ 
the  fact  being  that  when  the  Judges  looked  through  the  exhibits, 
these  particular  machines  were  reposing  serenely  in  straw  and 
packing-cases.  I  would  ask  exhibitors  in  future  to  leave  at 
least  one  responsible  person  in  charge  of  their  stands  until 
after  the  Judges  have  been  round ;  this  would  materially  lighten 
their  labours. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  recognising  the  growing 
importance  of  dairy  farming  in  England,  have  done  all  in  tbrir 
power  to  stimulate  it,  by  establishing  a  Working  Dairy  at  their 
Shows,  where  the  best  machinery  for  dairy  work  has  been  tested. 
By  these  means  they  have  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  torn  out 
the  best  article  at  the  lowest  possible  jvice,  and  so  to  combat 
the  ever-increasing  foreign  competition. 
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This  year  the  Council  decided  to  offer  two  Gold  Medab  for 
competition  at  the  Reading  Show  for  the  best  Cream  Separator^ 
mechanical  and  horse-power.  There  were  originally  ten  ma- 
chines entered  for  competition  ;  but  owing,  I  believe,  to  an  action 
pending  for  infringement  of  patent,  only  two  makers  came  to 
the  Show,  exhibiting  four  machines  in  all,  and  these  of  only 
two  distinct  principles.  The  Judges  gave  these  two  ezhibiton 
two  thorough  and  exhaustive  trials,  and  decided  to  award  the 
Gold  Medal  to  the  Laval  Separator  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hald 
and  Co.,  24,  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  an  exceedingly 
effective  machine,  being  simple  in  mechanism,  requiring  little 
regulation  or  attention  when  working ;  it  is  easily  cleaned,  and 
leaves  very  little  milk  to  be  churned  when  stopped.  The  cream 
from  this  Separator  is  of  excellent  quality  and  consistency,  and 
not  half  churned  into  butter  as  from  some  machines.  The  sepa- 
ration takes  place  best  when  the  milk  is  from  80°  to  90%  *^  about 
the  heat  at  which  the  milk  comes  direct  from  the  cow,"  there- 
fore it  requires  no  cooling,  which  is  a  great  consideration.  The 
only  thing  to  prevent  this  extremely  useful  invention  finding 
its  way  into  every  dairy,  except  perhaps  the  very  smallest,  is 
the  price;  and  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  shortly  we 
do  not  see  such  machines  placed  before  the  public  in  a  very 
much  cheaper  form.  By  the  aid  of  this  Separator,  in  one  hour 
or  less  from  the  time  of  milking,  butter  of  the  best  quality, 
made  from  the  purest  sweet  cream,  can  be  delivered  on  the 
railway  en  route  to  the  consumer.  The  product  remaining  is 
the  skimmed  or  separated  milk,  a  most  wholesome  and  palatable 
product,  for  which  a  ready  sale  should  be  found  at  Ad.  per 
gallon,  or  it  could  be  made  into  cheese  in  its  simple  form,  or 
lard  added  and  '^  bosch  cheese "  (as  some  gentlemen  were 
pleased  to  call  it  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society^,  manu- 
factured. This  kind  of  cheese  is  very  largely  made  in  America, 
and  sold  in  England  at  a  cheap  rate;  it  forms  a  wholesome 
article  of  food,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
sold,  always  providing  it  is  sold  for  what  it  is,  and  not  to  pre* 
judice  by  its  cheapness  genuine  whole-milk  cheese. 

The  following  instructions  respecting  the  trials  of  Cream 
Separators  were  issued : 

1.  There  are  three  exhibitors  and  ten  entries,  all  of  which 
must  be  in  working  order  by  9  A.M.,  on  Monday,  July  3rd. 

2.  The  exhibitors  are  to  declare  the  speed  at  which  their 
machines  are  to  be  run.  The  power  to  drive  them  will  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  dynamometer  at  the  speed  stated,  the 
machines  being  worked  with  skim-milk  or  water. 

3.  The  engineers  are  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  machines 
are  really  speeded  to  the  proper  extent,  and  they  will  take  inch 
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precautions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  oocnrrenoe  of 
accidents  likely  to  arise  from  the  high  speed  at  which  the  ma- 
chines are  driven. 

4.  The  duration  of  each  trial  is  to  be  an  hoar. 

5.  All  the  Separators  are  to  be  supplied  from  a  vat  common 
to  all.  This  vat  will  be  raised  to  a  sufficient  height  to  command 
the  Separators,  and  a  pipe  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  will  be 
led  from  the  mixing^trough  connected  with  the  vat  to  each 
machine. 

6.  The  Separators  in  each  class  will  be  tested  simultaneously. 

7.  The  Separators  will  all  be  worked  by  the  same  shaft,  Ae 
speed  of  which  will  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  150  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  exact  speed  being  indicated  by  a  speed  indicator, 
and  duly  noted  at  regular  intervals  during  the  triaL  The  shaft 
will  be  2  inches  in  diameter. 

8.  The  milk  will  not  necessarily  be  of  one  day's  milking,  but 
it  must  be  sweet  and  good.  The  vat  will  have  a  double  bottom 
supplied  with  steam,  and  the  milk  will  be  heated  to  such  a 
point  that  it  will  reach  the  separators  at  95^  Fahr.  as  nearly 
as  may  be. 

9.  The  skim-milk  and  the  cream  delivered  by  ihe  machines 
will  be  weighed  separately. 

10.  The  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  will 
analyse  the  skim-milk  from  each  machine,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  will  take  such  samples  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

11.  The  Separators  in  each  class  will  all  start  at  the  same 
time.  The  Judges  will  note  the  time  that  elapses  in  each 
machine  between  the  time  of  starting  and  the  time  when  com- 
plete separation  commences  to  take  place.  The  imperfectly 
separated  milk  will  be  put  back  into  the  supply  vat  of  each 
machine.  The  rate  of  working  at  intervals,  during  the  run,  will 
be  ascertained  by  noting  the  time  in  which  a  given  measure  is 
filled.  All  the  machines  will  cease  working  on  fresh  milk  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  time  required  to  finish  their  charges 
will  be  noted. 

12.  The  rate  of  separation  will  be  calculated  from  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  treated  (ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  cream  and 
skim-milk  delivered)  from  the  time  when  complete  separation 
takes  place  to  the  time  of  simultaneous  stopping  of  the  milk 
supply.  .     .        ^ 

13.  The  cylinders  of  the  machines  are  to  be  examined  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trials  to  ascertain  how  much  milk  remains 
in  them. 

14.  If  any  machine  leaves  more  than  *4  per  cent,  of  butter^ 
fat  in  the  skim-milk,  it  will  be  considered  out  of  the  com* 
petition. 
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15.  The  following  are  the  points  of  merit  determined  for  Ae 
guidance  of  the  Judges : — 

Power  required  to  work  Separator      1 

Quantity  of  milk  per  hour  hour  dealt  with        ..      ..  [  30 

Price  of  machine j 

Lowness  of  speed 10 

Completeness  of  separation  as  determined  by  analysis)  <w| 

and  general  efficiency  (e.g,,  11  and  13) j 

Simplicity  of  construction 15 

Power  of  adjustment  for  varying  percentage  of  sepa-)  n- 

ration        I  *^ 

100 

16.  The  following  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  the  order 
of  trial : — 

Monday^  July  Srd, — Preliminary  runs  with  water  by  ezhibitorSy  to  enaUe 
everything  to  be  got  into  perfect  working  order. 

TtLesday,  July  4:th, — Trial  of  horse-  and  manual-power  my^liipfta, 

Wednesday,  July  5th. — Trial  of  steam-power  machines. 

TJiursday,  Jtdy  6i7i, — Final  trials  of  machines,  if  considered  necessary. 

One  Houb's  Tbial. 


Time  Milk 

commenced  to 

flow. 

Time 
Cream 
com- 
menced to 
flow. 

Quantity  of 

MilkpaBMd 

through 

Machine. 

Quantity  of 
Cream. 

Quantity 

of 
Batter. 

Qaantttjof 

Milk  left 

In  iff*<*fiiii 

at  the  dote 

of-friaL 

Tfane 

ooenpied  in 

Cleirlnf 

MacUiM. 

Min. 

Tjaval's      ..  3 

Hamburg : 
A  side  ..  4i 
B  side    ..  3 

Min. 
3 

7 
5 

cwta.  qr».  lbs. 
4    3    10} 

6    1     17i 
8    0    12 

cwts.  qra.  llw. 
0     1       C 

0     1     20i 
0     1     24} 

IbH. 
21 

191 
20} 

cwts.  <in.lbt. 

0  0    12i 

12      5 

1  2    11 

inbL 
13 

26 
21 

Two  Hours'  Tbial. 


Laval's      ..  2 

2 

8    2    18 

0    2    5} 

34J 

0    0    12} 

18 

Hamburg 

Machine : 

A  side    ..  4} 

7 

11    2      3} 

2    2    8* 

44} 

1    •    { 

26 

B  side    ..  4} 

7 

10    2    21^ 

2    1  18}* 

47« 

26 

*  In  this  trial  the  milk  left  in  the  machine  was  weighed  as  cream,  the  machlniits  reqimdiif  tt. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  all  the  machines 
were  run  first  for  one  hour,  ^^  cold  water  having  been  previously 
passed  through  the  Separator  to  ensure  everything  being  in 
proper  order  before  the  trial  commenced":  in  the  first  trial 
4  cwt.  3  qrs.  lOj^  lbs.  of  milk,  or  about  53  gallons,  was  passed 
through  the  Laval  machine,  and  the  cream,  which  was  cnomed 
in  one  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Taylor's  chums,  produced 
21  lbs.  of  butter,  weighed  after  passing  through  a  buttei^worker. 
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Samples  of  the  separated  milk  were  taken  dnring  the  run, 
one  in  half  an  hour  from  the  commencement,  and  one  just 
before  the  close  of  the  trial ;  these  were  afterwards  analysed  by 
Dr.  Voelcker,  giving  in  the  first  instance  -29,  and  in  the  second 

■20  of  fat  left  in  the  milk. 

Fig.  1. — External  Vmv  of  Laval's  Improved  Cream  Separator. 


The  second  trial  was  on  July  the  7th,  and  a  two  hoars'  run  was 
given  to  each  machine  ;  the  Laval  passing  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  18  lbs. 
of  milk  through  it,  or  97  gallons,  producing  34J  lbs.  of  butter; 
the  separated  milk,  by  analysis,  showing  in  three  different 
periods  of  trial,  viz.  -38,  '21,  -35. 

Below  are  a  detailed  description  and  drawing. 

The  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  is  placed  in  a  can,  and 
delivered,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  tap  into  the  funnel  a,  and 
through  the  small  tube  connected  with  the   funnel,  into  the 


«20 
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rotating-  tcsbb!  a,  which  runs  at  a  Telocity  of  6000  or  7000  levo- 
Intions  per  minute. 

To  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  is  soldered  a  thin  wing,  wiiicli 
forces  the  milk  to  follow  the  rotation  of  the  vessel. 


Fig.  2. — Section  of  LataFs  IinproretJ  Cream  Sejxiralor. 


As  soon  as  the  milk 
enters  the  rotating;  t es- 
se! the  separation  com- 
mences ;  and  during 
our  trial  the  cream  and 
skimmed  milk  com- 
menced to  Jiow  in  three 
minutes  from  the  time 
of  turning  on  the  milk. 
The  heavier  portion 
of  the  milk  is  throwa 
towards  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  vessel,  and 
forced  up  the  bent 
tube  i,  whence  it  ii 
delivered  through  the 
aperture  c  into  the 
lower  of  two  tin  trays, 
or  covers,  B,  which  is 
provided  with  an  OQl- 
Ict-pipc.  The  cream, 
being  the  light«r,  r«- 
tnainsnvan^r  Che  centre, 
ri<.  t  i...tn'J  tlieomaide 
t'lmnel  a,  and 
■  i.r..M.(,   t  aoioU  I 


drum 
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a  single  machine, — all  to  be  driven  hy  power.     The  larger 

was   stated    to   be  capable  of  separating  200  gallons  per 

In  the  trial  it  did  not  run  nearly  up  to  this  capacity,  as 

be  seen  from  the  results  given  below.     These  machines, 


skim  the  milk  and  cream  with  a  skimmer- 
to  wood-turning  in  a  lathe. 
:  machine  longitudinally,  and   in  working 
3ers    placed    in    position,    the   right-hand 
being  shown  in   section.     On  the  axle 
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is  a  palley  -  wheel,  A,  for  driTing  the  two  dnimSf  whidb 
are  firmly  attached  on  the  extremes  of  the  axle  B.  The  un- 
skimmed milk  is  introduced  into  the  machine^  by  filling  t 
funnel  D  through  a  tube  d,  into  its  respectiye  drum,  finidy 
into  the  ring  e,  fastened  to  the  inner  naye  wall,  out  of  whic^ 
it  is  thrown  through  the  ends  of  the  tube  separators  ft  ]i> 
towards  the  inside  of  the  drum.  In  the  drum  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cream  and  skim-milk  takes  place  by  means  of 
centrifugal  force,  the  former  gathering  towards  the  upper  part,  o. 
When  the  separation  of  the  cream  from  the  milk  has  com- 
menced, the  cream-cutter  B  has  to  be  fixed  in  position,  ss 
shown  on  the  right  side  of  the  machine.  By  continual  feeding, 
the  revolving  cream  o,  will  be  lifted  to  the  skimmer  B,  and 
flow  into  a  vessel  underneath.  The  separated  milk  is  then  forced 
by  continual  pressure  of  milk  inside,  through  the  tube  b  into 
the  hollow  ring  H,  which  is  fitted  on  the  front  of  the  drum, 
from  which  it  is  skimmed  by  the  cutter  r,  and  runs  into  a  vessel 
underneath.  The  quantity  of  milk  passed  through  this  machine 
in  the  hour  trial  was  as  follows :    a  side  of  machine^   6  cwt 

I  qr.  17  lbs.,  or  about  70  gallons  (this  includes  1  cwt.  2  qn. 
5  lbs.,  or  17  gallons  left  in  the  machine,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  to  be  churned) ;  the  cream  was 
churned  and  produced  19^  lbs.  of  butter.  The  milk  passing 
through  the  B  side  of  the  machine,  including  1  cwt.  2  qn. 

II  lbs.  left  in  the  machine,  was  8  cwt.  12  lbs.,  the  quantity  of 
butter  produced  was  20j^  lbs.  The  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
separated  milk,  after  half  an  hour's  running,  was,  on  the  A  side 
of  the  machine  *26,  and  on  the  B  side  *41.  The  discrepancy  in 
the  results  of  the  machine  was  caused,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  skimmers  and  the  regulating 
of  the  feed.  It  was  noted  that  this  machine  required  very  care- 
ful attention  and  regulating,  one  attendant  standmg  on  each  side, 
and  constantly  altering  the  feed.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was 
a  very  large  quantity  of  milk  left  in  this  machine,  that  would 
have  to  be  churned.  The  smaller  double-drummed  machine  had 
the  misfortune  to  get  a  part  of  the  casting  broken  during  transit, 
and  the  Judges  thought  it  unfair  to  give  the  results  of  the  trial 
in  its  mutilated  state.     Price  of  the  large  machine,  250/. 

Perhaps  the  table  opposite  will  more  concisely  show  the 
results  of  the  two  trials. 

Ilie  Reading  Iron  Works  Company  exhibited,  and  obtained  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal  for,  a  Machine  for  washing  Railway  Milk 
Cans.  The  machine  consists  of  a  strong  wooden  tank,  6  feet  long 
by  3  feet  wide.  At  one  end  of  this  tank  are  three  revolving 
bristle  brushes,  taper-shaped  to  fit  the  can,  driven  by  me- 
chanical or  horse-power,  at  140  revolutions  per  minnte.  Two 
men,  by  the  aid  of  this  machine,  can  wash  200  cans  per  hour. 
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Tbere  is  a  contrivance  for  throwing  the  tvo  oatijde  bnuihei  ont 
of  gear,  and  by  attaching  a  small  circular  bnuh  to  the  end  of 
the  remaining  brush,  the  lids  are  cleaned.  The  Judges  be- 
smeared two  tankards  with  a  mixture  of  paint  and  grease,  well 


Fig.  i.—Yieie  of  Pococ&'a  Patent  MOJc-ean  WaAer. 


rubbed  into  the  comers,  and  in  the  short  space  of  a  minute  the 
can  was  perfectly  clean.  This  machine  would  be  useful  for  large 
dairymen,  or  for  farmers  to  combine  and  hare  fixed  up  at  some 
station  or  depot,  where  their  cans  could  be  cleaned  at  a  nominal 
cost,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  getting  them  returned  in  a  fonl 
condition,     Prif»  SHI. 

Mr.  Geo.  HcUhaway,  of  Chippenham,  obtained  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal  for  a  Double  Oscillating  Chum.  Its  simplicity  of 
construction  and  absence  of  any  kind  of  dasher,  together  with 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned,  and  its  general 
efficiency,  are  justly  claimed  as  advantages  over  most  chunu; 
its  motion  is  most  novel  and  effective.  As  a  trial,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way was  supplied  with  18  lbs.  of  cream,  and  in  thirty-eigbt 
minutes  the  butter,  of  excellent  quality,  was  ready  washed  in  a 
solid  lump,  and  placed  direct  under  a  butter-worker,  withootit 
losing  any  appreciable  weight.  The  chum  itself^  as  will  be  Men 
from  the  accompanying  engraving,  is  an  oblong  box  rely  nwdi 
like  the  American  swing  chum ;  with  this  difierence^  that  it  is 
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b&lanced  on  a  movable  Bwin^-azle  in  the  centre.  At  the  one  end 
is  attached  a  crank  and  wheel,  which  give  it  a  tilting  motion 
when  the  handle  is  turned,  causing  the  cream  to  be  thrown  in 
two  waves  to  the  centre  of  the  chum,  the  cream  describing  a 
figure  CD  .  The  butter  is  produced  by  concussion,  instead  of  bjr 
friction.     Price  3/. 

Fig.  5. — View  of  ffathaieay'a  Doahk  OsciUaling  Churn. 


Messrs.  Tlios,  Bradford  S^  Co.  also  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
their  Diaphragm  Churn  (Fig.  6,  p.  626)  ;  it  was  tried  with  three 
gallons  of  cream,  which  it  churned  in  33  minutes.  This  is  a 
revolving  churn,  working  on  roller-axles.  There  are  two  fixed 
dashers  at  each  end  of  the  cburn,  and  a  movable  one  that  is 
slipped  into  the  centre ;  Messrs.  Bradford  &  Co.  provide  two  of 
these  dashers,  one  for  cream,  and  the  other  for  milk,  the  latter 
one  being  more  ladder-shaped  to  give  the  milk  more  friction. 
The  removing  this  dasher,  without  drawing  out  some  of  the 
butter  with  it,  involves  some  trouble,  and  it  must  necessarily 
be  removed  before  the  butter  is  taken  out.  The  butter  from  this 
churn  was  not  so  firm  in  texture  as  that  from  the  oscillating 
churn. 

iiefore  closing  this  description  of  the  Dairy  machinery,  the 
Judges  would  commend  the  stands  of  the  Dairy  Supply  Company, 
and  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  where  every  requisite  for 
the  manufacture  of  either  butter  or  cheese  could  be  seen;  and 
during  the  whole  Show  there  were  daily  explanatory  exhibi- 
tions of  the  different  methods  of  butter-making.  The  Dairy 
Supply  Company  exhibited  a  most  ingenious  Butter-printer,  that 
prints  on  four  sides ;  by  compressing  a  lever  at  the  will  of  the 
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operator,  the  four  sides  fall  down  and  leave  the  mint  perfect 
The  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  exhibited  the  Lactobiityro- 
meter,  for  testing  the    amount    of   fat  or  cream    contained   in 

Fig,  6. — Bra<lford  d  Co'g  Diaphragm  Chum. 


B.  Ddshct  for  Cream,    c.  Daebcr  for  Milk. 


milk.  This  is  a  simple  yet  at  the  same  time  an  expeditions 
and  reliable  test,  that  can  be  used  by  any  one  not  poueuing 
any  scientific  knowledge.  Messrs,  Vipan  and  Headley,  Lei- 
cester, eshibited  a  number  of  agricultural  machines,  also  a  par- 
ticularly substantial  and  well-designed  Railway  Milk  Chum, 
made  of  steel  in  one  plate,  with  only  one  seam,  and  coated  with 
tin.  The  top  of  the  churn  is  so  arranged  that  any  dust  or  diit 
accumulated  during  transit  docs  not  fall  into  the  milk,  when 
the  lid  is  hurriedly  taken  off,  or  washed  by  rain.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  lid  is  such  that  any  milk  displaced  during  traniit 
is  thrown  back  into  the  churn,  instead  of  washing  up  the  sides 
of  the  lid  and  ventilator.  The  fastening  can  either  be  used  witk 
or  without  a  lock.  The  bottom  of  the  churn  is  stamped  by 
machinery,  and  driven  into  position,  rendering  it  nearly  iin> 
possible  for  the  rim  or  hoop  to  be  knocked  off;  the  fasteaiogi 
are  out  of  the  way,  and  cannot  he  injured  when  chnms  aie 
placed  on  each  other;  neither  are  there  any  projections  to 
knock  off  when  the  can  is  tilted  to  drain.  The  handle  is  riveted 
to  an  independent  plate,  and  soldered  on  the  can. 

In  reporting  on  the  other  miscellaneous  exhibits  of  the  Show, 
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I  will  oommence  with  the  Machinery  in  Motion.  Theie  were 
several  Compound  Engines  exhibited ,  both  portable  and  ita-» 
tionary.  The  Reading  Iron  Works  exhibited  a  Compound  High* 
«nd  Low-pressure  as  well  as  Condensing  Engine,  which  was 
turned  out  in  a  highly  finished  manner ;  and  our  Consulting  En* 
gineer,  Mr.  Anderson,  seemed  very  pleased  with  the  construction 
generally,  believing  that  the  arrangement  would  economise  fnd. 
Amongst  the  other  exhibits  of  Compound  Engines  we  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  examining  one  of  Messrs.  Rusion^  Prodor^ 
<ind  Co.  Not  that  we  would  set  this  engine  up  as  the  best  of  its 
kind,  for  without  a  competitive  trial  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
other  exhibitors,  but  perhaps  the  Society,  recognising  diis 
new  feature  in  engineering,  may  shortly  arrange  for  a  tnal,  so 
as  to  bring  out  authoritatively  the  merits  of  the  compound  class. 
This  engine  has  a  high-pressure  cylinder,  7  in.  in  diameter,  and 
a  low-pressure  cylinder  of  11  in.  diameter,  both  having  14-in. 
stroke,  placed  side  by  side.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  has  a 
cut-off  valve  regulated  by  the  governor,  so  that  steam  could  be 
cut  off  at  |th8  of  the  stroke.  The  boiler  is  of  steel,  working  at  a 
pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  engine  weighs 
113  cwt.,' while  the  ordinary  twelve-horse-power  double  cylinder 
weighs  114.  These  figures  are  interesting,  because  they  show 
that  a  compound  portable  engine  can  be  made  lighter  than  one 
of  the  ordinary  type.  The  makers  stated  that,  when  tried  on 
the  break,  the  engine  developed  30*26-horse-power ;  consuming 
2*63  lbs.  of  Welsh  coal  per  break  horse-power  per  hour,  and 
using  only  20*46  lbs.  of  steam  per  break  horse-power  per  hour. 
These  results  are  wonderfully  good. 

Mr.  Geo.  R.  Mather^  of  Wellingboro',  showed  a  novel 
three-horse-power  Portable  Engine ;  the  driving-wheels  of  which 
are  also  used  for  the  carriage-wheels.  When  fixed  for  wcH'king, 
the  shafts  are  tilted  up,  allowing  the  boiler  to  rest  on  its  end, 
and  the  travelling-wheels  are  then  keyed  on  to  the  crank- 
axle,  the  two  wheels  acting  as  fly-wheels.  Mr.  Mather  has 
utilised  Joy's  patent  steam-valve,  and  also  one  of  Mr.  Rams- 
bottom's  patents,  whereby  he  saves  three  glands,  which  is  a 
consideration. 

The  Society's  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  NaUer 
and  Naldery  of  Wantage,  for  their  Single-crank  Shaft  Threshine- 
machine ;  the  shakers,  shog-board,  and  large  riddle  being  all 
driven  from  one  crank-axle,  placed  nearly  centrally  between  the 
shakers.  The  ends  of  the  shakers  are  attached  direct  to  the  shog- 
board  and  large  riddle,  at  opposite  ends,  by  flexible  joints,  made 
with  india-rubber,  which  appear  of  great  service.  This  arrange- 
ment dispenses  with  the  riddle  crank-shaft,  bearings,  connecting^ 
rods,  pulleys,  and  belt,  and  very  considerably  simplifies  the 
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machine.  From  the  accompaaying  drawing  it  will  be  teen  that 
the  shaber-bozes  themselves  act  as  connecting^oda  for  drirug 
the  shoes,  by  means  of  the  one  shaft-crank,  placed  iukAj  oo- 
trall}',  H.  There  are  five  of  these  shalcer-bcaet,  thiee  of  iriiidi, 
A,  are  6xed  at  the  bottom  end  in  flexible  joints,  Et  att»ched  to 
the  lower  shoe,  E  D,  the  ends  on  the  other  side  of  the  crank  bein; 
free;  the  other  two  shakers  are  also  fixed  in  flexible  joints ;  bvt 


at  the  opposite  end,  at  F,  attached  to  the  upper  shoe,  C^  and  free 
at  the  lower  ends.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  each  rerolntion 
of  the  crank  gives  the  usual  motion  to  the  shakers,  and  also  a 
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reciprocal  motion  to  each  of  the  shoes,  which  are  suspended 
by  the  spring  hangers.  This  machine  was  tried,  to  see  the 
practical  effect  when  working;  the  Judges  especially  noting 
whether  the  shakers  lost  any  of  their  motion  or  effectiveness  by 
this  arrangement,  and  also  testing  the  power  of  the  riddles. 
The  work  done  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  price  of  this 
machine  is  142Z. 

Messrs,  Gibbons  and  Robinson^  of  Wantage,  Berks,  also  exhi- 
bited for  the  first  time  an  improved  arrangement  for  cleaning 
and  making  a  better  sample  of  tail  corn,  as  applied  to  their 
Threshing-machine.  There  is  very  undoubted  merit  in  this 
arrangement,  and  the  Judges  regret  that  they  were  unable  to 
test  it  with  unthreshed  corn  requiring  a  good  deal  of  cleaning, 
Messrs.  Gibbons  and  Robinson  being  only  able  to  provide  a 
very  fine  sample  of  wheat,  nearly  all  the  com  in  the  neighbour- 
hood having  been  threshed  before  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
chief  merit  claimed  is  a  suction-fan,  attached  to  the  open  wire 
barley-homer,  to  draw  away  the  dust  "through  the  perforated 
end  of  the  barley-homer,"  that  had  not  been  previously  taken  out 
by  the  large  fan  before  going  on  to  the  small  riddle  and  blast- 
fan.  There  is  also  another  ingenious  arrangement  for  distributing 
the  wheat  or  corn  evenly  over  the  riddle ;  instead  of  it  falling  in 
one  mass,  thereby  exposing  it  to  a  greater  force  of  wind,  the 
current  is  delivered  over  the  large  riddle.  By  this  arrangement 
all  the  corn  blown  over  falls  on  the  riddle,  and  is  worked 
through  the  machine  again  in  the  ordinary  course. 

The  usual  number  of  Reaping  and  Mowing-machines  were 
again  exhibited,  but  nothing  was  specially  brought  out  beyond 
Mr,  W.  A,  Woods  Two-horse  Manual-reaper^  which  has  an  en- 
tirely new  frame  and  gearing-motion.  The  clutch  and  pinioii- 
motion  being  used,  the  raising  or  depressing-lever  is  easily 
worked  with  the  man  on  the  seat  without  dismounting,  and  the 
machinery  is  very  neatly  covered.  The  same  firm  have  im- 
proved the  Strincr-binding  Reaper  in  the  clasp  and  delivery,  and 
also  added  an  additional  kicker  for  removing  the  sheaf.  Messrs, 
Kingsford  and  Fair  less  exhibited  an  entirely  new  Sheaf-binder, 
to  follow  the  reaper  and  to  bind  with  string.  Without  a  trial  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  its  merits.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son, 
Rhyl,  have  designed  a  new  Steel  Plate  riveted  to  the  cutter- 
bar  of  mowing-machines.  It  fits  against  the  finger,  and  not  to 
the  finger,  as  is  general.  This  is  a  very  useful  invention,  and 
iikely  to  prove  advantageous. 

The  Bristol  Waggon  Company  exhibited  a  new  Cattle-van,  on 
four  wheels  of  equal  size,  the  shafts  being  attached  to  either  end 
of  the  van  at  will.  By  this  arrangement  the  animal  can  walk 
straight  through.    The  van  is  fitted  with  crank-axles,  and  is  low 
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to  the  ground.  The  wheek  are  comparatiTelj  large,  and  are 
locked  nmaltaneomly  by  cnMs-ban  nmning  transFerKlj  acroaa 
to  the  axle.  The  springs  are  movable,  a  wheel  being  attached 
which  works  on  the  bottom  of  the  van.  This  arrangement 
enables  it  to  torn  in  a  oomparativelj  small  spaoe^  and  bj  the 
foar  wheels  it  maintains  a  much  more  even  motion  when  tra> 
Telling,  and  far  easier  for  the  horse  or  the  cattle  carried, 
especially  in  a  hiUy  oonntry.  The  price  is  5021  The  mann- 
factnrer  assured  the  Judges  that  the  cost  price  will  be 
lowered. 

Mr.  C.  (r.  Roberts^  Haslemere^  Surrey,  exhibited  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  apparatus  for  collecting  pure  Rain-water. 
The  Judges  were  particularly  pleased  with  this  apparatus,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  showed  them  its  action  with  water  from  the 
ordinary  main.  Where  water  is  scarce,  and  rain-water  has  to 
be  stored,  the  apparatus  would  be  very  valuable ;  but  without  a 
lengthened  trial  extending  over  some  months,  the  Judmi  ccm* 
sidered  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  awaiding  BCr.  Koberts 
a  medal. 

The  function  of  the  Separator  is  to  reject  the  bad  and  store 
the  good  water.  It  is  self-acting,  and  prevents  the  first  pwtion 
of  the  rainfedl  (which  washes  and  brings  down  firom  the  roof  or 
gutters  all  kinds  of  impurities)  passing  into  the  storage-tank,  by 
directing  the  water  into  the  waste-pipe  for  a  time;  after- 
wards the  Separator  cants  and  turns  the  pure  water  into  the 
storage-tank.  An  arrangement  is  made  for  it  working  quickly 
or  slowly,  to  compensate  for  a  heavy  thunder-shower  or  a  slow 
drizzling  rain.  The  description  in  detail  is  as  follows  (see 
Figs.  9  and  10,  p.  622) : — ^A,  removable  strainer  with  perforated 
plate,  to  prevent  rubbish  passing  into  the  Separator ;  B,  outlet 
for  water  to  pass  into  the  Separator ;  C,  Sepiaator  balanced  on 
a  pivot ;  D,  small  compartment  into  whidi  the  rain-water  £dls 
fint ;  E,  small  hole,  fitted  with  washer  jnroportioned  to  the  siae 
of  the  roof;  F,  larger  hole,  to  take  the  overflow-water  firom  D 
during  moderate  rain ;  o,  discharge-pipe.  In  a  storm  the  water 
fills  the  compartment  D,  and  flows  over  the  top  of  this  pipe ; 
H  is  a  small  hole  at  the  back  of  o,  between  the  compartments. 
When  the  weight  of  water  in  I  over-balances  the  Separator^ 
it  is  canted  (as  shown  in  Fig.  10),  and  the  pure  water  is 
directed  by  the  sprout  J  into  the  storage-pipe  K ;  L  is  a  small 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  compartment  I ;  X  is  the  aoxiliair 
pipe  for  keeping  the  compartment  I  full  after  the  Separator  is 
canted,  when  the  rain  is  leaving  ofi*,  so  that  the  last  rain  may 
be  stored ;  N  is  a  hasp  for  holding  it  in  positiim.  The  price 
of  the  Separator  for  a  roof  not  exceeding  1200  £wt  area,  is 
22.  10«.  complete. 
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Figs.  9  and  10. — Fteto  and  Section  of  Mr.  Bobert^a 


Fis-  9.— View.  Fig.  10.— Section. 

Messrs.  Dening  and  Co.,  Chan),  Somerset,  exhibited  a  new 
Double-actioned  Ha^-makcr,  with  two  movable  wings,  which, 
extending  beyond  the  wheels,  increase  the  width  of  the  machine 
from  6  feet  to  9  feet  6  inches.  The  price  is  lower  than  that  of 
many  machines  of  the  leading  makers  for  a  6-feet  machine. 
The  Judges  ordered  this  machine  for  trial  into  the  meadow 
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where  the  haj-dryert  were  preparing  for  work.  The  crop  was 
very  heavy ;  and  the  wiad  at  the  time  blowing  hall  a  gale  gave 
the  machine  a  severe  test ;  and  although  the  Judges  could  see 
considerable  merit,  they  noticed  some  minor  particulars  that 
will  be  required  to  be  altered,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
they  would  not  be  justified  in  doing  more  than  favourably 
mentioning  the  implement.  In  a  moderate  crop,  with  the 
back  motion,  the  machine  would  be  able  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  work. 

Ute  East  Yorkshire  fVa^gon  Company  oSei'ed  to  the  public  a 
new  Potato  Separator  (Copeland's  patent).  By  the  aid  of  this 
machine  three  samples  of  potatoes  are  made  with  one  operation. 
As  shown  in  Pig.  11,  the  machine  consists  of  a  revolving 
cylinder  made  of  round  bars  of  iron,  differing  in  width ; 
the  first  compartment  allows  only  the  smallest  potatoes  to 
escape  through,  the  second  compartment  taking  the  medium 
sized,  and  the  best  fall  out  at  the  opposite  end.  There  is  a 
wooden  partition  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  machine  to  prevent 
the  potatoes  coming  through  too  rapidly.  The  motion  is  very 
slow,  and  the  power  required  to  work  it  very  slight.  The  price 
is  6/.  IOj. 


Fig.  11.- 


■  VietB  of  ike  East  Yorkshire  Waggon  Company' t  Potato 

Separator. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Phillips,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  exhibited  a 
new  roofing  tile  called  the  l.ockjaw  Tile,  and  dtaigned  espe- 


Pig.  12.— PAiWijw'a  Lockjaw 
Tile. 
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ciall;  to  prevent  snow  and  rain  from  drifting  through  roofs;  Hikj 
are  manufactured  by  power,  which  renders  them  lew  porosi 
than  the  ordinaij  hand -nude 
tile :  the;  are  so  shaped  fittt 
every  individnal  tile  doretaili 
into  its  nei^botir  and  Ae  joiiti 
of  the  roof  at  the  Mune  time,  smi 
is  gripped  hj  four  felIow-tile% 
thu<  rendering  it  leas  liable 
to  be  displaced  hy  galea.  If 
by  any  accident  a  tile  beoomei 
broken  it  is  held  in  poution, 
whilst  a  whole  one  can  be  mb- 
stituted  without  much  displsce- 
ment  of  the  roof.  The  lock  on 
these  tiles  is  ingenious,  and 
forms  a  groove  and  tenon  joint 
They  are  ornamental  in  i^>peai- 
anee,  and  low  in  price,  render- 
ing them  adaptable  for  sgrt- 
cultural  buildings  or  residences. 
',  of  Bridgwater,  also  have  brought 
out  a  new  pattern  of  tile,  designed  especially  to  prevent  drift  of 
either  snow  or  rain.  These  tiles  are  called  "  Angular  Con«- 
gated  "  roofing  tiles.  Each  tile  overlaps  its  fellow  in  the  angle, 
and  is  clamped  to  the  one  above,  materially  assisting  their  mntnsl 
security,  and  fitting  closely  on  to  each  other  with  the  projectioa 
behind,  an  arrangement  which  would,  I  imagine,  stop  any  drift 
The  sharp  angles  of  the  tile  must  assist  the  quick  passage  of 
rain  from  the  roof.  Messrs.  Major  exhibited  very  many  kinds 
of  roofing  tiles,  but  the  corrugated  patterns  recommend  them- 
selves. 


Messrs.  H.  J.  and  C.  Major 


Fig.  13.— JtteMt-8.  S.  J.  0 


i  C.  Majnr's  AngnUir  Oorrugatei  Sot^xg 

Tih». 


Measri.  Doughty  and   Bradley,    East    Dereham,   had 
original  exhibits  that  are  quite  a  marvel  of  c* 
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there  is  a  limit  when  cheapness  is  not  economy,  and  some  of 
the  articles  were  lacking  m  detail  of  constmctiim.  Amongst 
the  number,  eqpeciallj  worthy  of  notice,  was  a  Teiy  light  and 
easily  moved  Sheep  Hurdle,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  aooom* 
panjdng  drawings  (rig.  14). 

Fig.  14. — Messrs.  Doughty  and  Bradley*s  Sheep  Hurdles. 

B 
A 


can 


A  Is  the  hurdle  in  position  ;  B  the  sectional  end  of  the  upright, 
showing  a  groove  for  slipping  in  the  hurdle  D ;  D  is  the  pudn 
hurdle  lifted  out  of  position  for  moving ;  0  is  a  small  wooden  foot 
for  the  upright.  The  hurdle  is  slipped  into  a  groove  riveted  to 
the  side  of  the  upright  B,  which  is  riveted  to,  and  rested  on,  an 
iron  foot,  E,  with  small  wooden  blocks  at  each  end,  F. 
be  quickly  removed  by  one  man,  and  the  hurdle  being 
plain,  there  is  little  danger  of  it  liending  or  warping  if  it  ia 
thrown  on  the  ground.  The  price  is  only  about  double  that  of 
ordinary  wooden  sheep-hurdles.  The  same  firm  have  also  a 
wooden  SheepTrough,  made  without  nails,  and  allowing  the  water 
to  drain  out  at  the  bottom.  The  trough  is  screwed  together 
with  bent  clips  of  iron  running  over  the  handle  and  screwing 
below  the  feet.  The  size  of  the  trough  is  9  feet  long,  8  inches 
deep,  11  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  5  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom ;  the  price  is  5^.  6d.  each  trough.  Messrs.  Doushty  and 
Bradley  have  also  invented  a  combing  Com  Dressing  Machine 
and  Hay  Drying  Fan,  being  convertible  either  for  suction  or 
blast.  The  price  of  this  combined  machine  is  7t  It  is  likely 
to  prove  a  cheap  and  efficient  machine  for  a  small  farmer. 

Messrs.  Proctor  and  Co.j  Stevenage,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire, 
claim  as  a  new  implement  their  Steam  Digger.  Messrs. 
Darby's  Patent  Digger  has  already  been  so  lucidly  explained 
in  the  Society's  *  Journal,'  that  I  will  simply  say  tluit  the  wwk 
done  by  this  digger  is  exactly  the  same,  Uie  dimienoe  between 
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the  two  machines  being  that,  instead  of  the  side  looomotioa  u  in 
Darby's  Digger,  Messrs.  Proctor's  tines  are  placed  at  the  end, 
and  follow  the  engine,  and  dig  12  ft.  wide.    The  weight  is  Yeiy 
considerably  lessened,  and  also  the  cost.    The  Digger  exhibited 
at  Reading  was  fixed  to  an  ordinary  6-horse  power  engine,  wbidi 
could  with  little  trouble  be  again  detached  and  placed  on  its 
ordinary  carriage  if  required.     The  price,  without  the  engine, 
is  2757.     The  forks,  three  in   number  and   4   feet  wide,  are 
placed  transversely,  suspended  from  a  strong  frame,  and  actn- 
ated  by  three  cranks  on  a  rotating  shaft,  which  is  driven  bj 
an  intermediate  spur-gear  from  the  engine  crank-shafts  above 
The  Digger  makes  45  revolutions  per  minute,  while  the  engine 
travels  at  the  pace  of  45  feet  in  the  same  time,  so  that  eadi 
fork  strikes  the  ground  at   an  advance  of  one   foot  finom  the 
last  stroke.    This  machine,  with  a  man  and  a  boy  in  attendance, 
is  calculated  to  dig  about  seven  acres  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.    We 
did  not  see  the  machine  working,  so  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
pass  an  opinion  on  the  quality  of  its  work ;  neither  is  it  onr 
duty  to  draw  a  comparison  upon  the  merits  of  digging  as  a 
means  of  cultivation  over  the  old  method  of  ploughing.    We 
simply  found  the  machine  in   the  Showyard,  and  have  veiy 
shortly  described  it. 

Messrs.  Coultas^  of  Grantham,  exhibited  a  Blast^fan  for  drying 
corn  when  threshed.  Their  ordinary  fan  used  for  stack  diyiog 
was  attached  to  a  large  wooden  receptacle,  with  a  perforated 
bottom,  and  capable  of  holding  four  sacks  of  grain  at  onoe, 
through  which  the  blast  was  forced.  The  Judges  gave  this 
machine  a  trial,  by  wetting  four  sacks  of  wheat  on  a  tarpaulin, 
and  left  them  soaking  all  night.  The  next  day  Mr.  Coultas  ran 
his  fan  for  four  hours  ;  but  when  the  wheat  was  again  weighed, 
he  had  failed  to  take  out  all  the  added  water. 

Messrs.  Jos.  Walworth  and  Co,j  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  also  ex- 
hibited a  Grain  Dryer  for  the  first  time.  Owing  to  some  delay  in 
fitting  the  machine,  he  was  unable  to  show  it  to  the  Judges  at 
work,  which  they  much  regretted.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
long  galvanised  revolving  cylinder,  set  on  a  slight  incline,  through 
which  15  steam-pipes  were  placed  for  heating  purposes.  An 
exhaust-fan  was  attached  at  the  end  for  drawing  off  the  damp 
steam  arising  from  the  drying  com.  There  was  very  consider- 
able heat  generated  in  this  cylinder.  Whether  the  steam  heat 
would  affect  the  germinating  properties  of  the  grain,  or  in 
any  way  injure  it  for  milling  purposes,  we  had  no  opportonity 
of  judging.     The  cost  of  the  machine  is  90/. 

Messrs.  Benj.  Reid  and  Co.y  of  Aberdeen,  offered  their  Force- 
feed  Manure  Distributor  for  trial.  This  machine  is  easily  and 
quickly  regulated,  and  will  sow  from  1  cwt.  to  20  cwt.  per  acre, 
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or  any  intermediate  qnantitj,  and  covert  a  breadth  of  10  ft. 
When  working,  the  feed  is  arranged  by  moying  a  slide  over 
the  chains  that  deliver  the  mannie ;  the  chains  revolve  over  a 
cog-wheel,  which  prevents  the  links  from  clogging  when  damp 
manure  is  being  distributed,  while  a  revolving  rake  inside  keeps 
the  contents  of  the  feed-box  continually  moving.  The  shafts 
are  detachable,  and  are  moved  to  the  end  of  the  machine,  and 
the  wheels  to  the  centre  of  the  Distributor  for  travelling  purposes. 
The  wheels  are  high,  thereby  lessening  the  draft  to  the  horse. 
This  is  a  most  useful  implement,  although  the  principle  is  not 
new  as  applied  to  corn-drills;  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  Judges  felt  that  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  give  it  more 
than  a  favourable  description.  The  san^e  firm  also  exhibited 
a  Root  Extractor,  an  American  invention,  although  compara- 
tively new  to  this  countiy.  This  is  a  double-lever  arrai^;e- 
ment,  fixed  on  three  upright  legs  for  a  fulcrum,  with  a  locking 
arrangement  to  catch  the  chain  as  it  is  raised,  and  hold  it  in 
position.  This  Extractor  would  be  most  useftd  for  reclaiming 
waste  land,  two  men  being  able  to  put  on  a  strain  of  7  tons. 

Messrs.  Fred,  and  Horace  RandeU^  N.  Walsham,  exhibited  a 
number  of  new  implements  for  the  preparation  of  land  for 
green  crops.  Amongst  the  number  is  a  Drill  constructed  en* 
tirely  of  iron,  and  adapted  for  sowing  ridges  varying  in  width 
from  21  to  30  inches.  This  simple  machine  would  apparently 
be  very  effective  and  durable.  A  cutter  is  attached  to  the  lead- 
ing rollers,  and  runs  before  the  coulters,  which  doubtless  is 
an  advantage  in  preparing  a  fine  seed-bed.  The  same  firm 
exhibited  a  light  and  strong  turnip-hoe. 

Messrs,  JV.  N.  Nicholson  and  Sons,  of  Newark-on-Trent,  had  a 
new  Turnip-cutting  Machine,  with  a  movable  cutter-bar  to  pre- 
vent roots  from  packing  in  the  machine.  Under  the  first  cutter 
is  a  revolving  roller  with  hook-shaped  knives,  that  catch  the  last 
piece  of  root,  which  is  often  liable  to  slip  through  the  machine 
and  be  wasted,  sheep  being  unable  to  eat  it  without  its  being 
cut.  The  same  firm  have  a  Diamond-shaped  Turnip-cutter, 
with  a  hollow  disc,  that  allows  of  the  root  falling  into  the 
centre  without  being  able  to  block  there  ;  by  this  anrangement 
the  power  required  for  working  is  lessened. 

Messrs.  W.  Brentan,  St.  Germans,  Cornwall,  showed  a  woricing- 
model  of  corrugated  galvanised  Stack  Roofing,  laid  on  in 
sections,  and  fastened  with  iron  keys,  fitting  into  loops  project- 
ing from  the  under  sheet,  a  piece  of  wire  running  over  each  end 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  lifting  it.  One  section  can  be  re- 
moved without  affecting  the  security  of  the  whole. 

Messrs.  Thomas  and  C^.,  Oswestry,  exhibited  a  novel  and  exceed- 
ingly good  Cover  for  Waggons,  or  Corn-bins,  that  are  exposed  to 
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the  weather.  The  cover  is  made  of  galranued  cormgated  rteel, 
and  laid  on  lengthwise  of  the  waggon,  ai  ahown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing;  and,  being  arched  acroas,  it  givw  the 

Fig.  16. — Meure.  Tkomaa  and  Co.'t  Corrugated  Iroh  Coper  far 
WaggonB. 


greatest  possible  strength,  with  a  minimum  of  weight.  The 
steel  is  fitted  to  a  frame  of  angle-  and  tee-iron,  resUng  on  jUTOts 
(when  the  roof  is  closed),  in  the  bottom  of  slots,  of  the  arched 
brackets  shown  in  drawing.  The  roof  maj  be  locked  on  both 
sides,  and  opened  from  either  side  without  unlocking  the  other. 
The  opening  is  effected  bj  lifting  the  eaves  to  the  centre^  in 
the  opening ;  the  roof  rerolves  eccentrically  carrying  the  £rnnt 
eaves  a  convenient  distance  above  the  centre  of  the  waggon. 
The  contrivance  seems  equally  adapted  for  railway  wanona. 

Metars.  Arnold  and  Son,  West  Smithfield,  had  a  Portable 
Syringe  specially  adapted  for  washing  hops.  The  tube  or 
cylinder  is  fixed  on  a  metal  foot  "  which  stands  on  the  bottom  of 
the  water  vessel,"  and  is  made  of  brass.  The  plunger  \»  of  solid 
metal,  and  requires  no  packing.  To  the  plunger  it  attached  a 
spiral  spring,  which  raises  it  into  position  when  forced  down. 
There  are  two  simple  ball-valvea,  and  an  independent  tabe  nna 


down  the  nde  of  the.cyUoder,  wbicli  curies  the  mipliii  mter 
bock  into  the  vetael  agun,  uid  prerentt  •jdaahinr. 

Mi$trs.  AUtinion  and  PhiUipaon,  Newcaatle-oii-TyiK^  exhibited 
Mortimer't  Pat«it  Brake,  to  which  our  attentitm  wm  mecuUjr 
called.  The  p^ciple  is  opposed  to  the  old  steel  band  dasidng 
the  nave  of  the  wheel,  tMs  bnlie  being  an  expanding;  steel 
spring  oorered  with  thick  leather,  and  moved  hj  an  ingenious 
lerer,  which  expands  the  ring  to  the  inride  of  a  hoop  attached 
for  the  purpose  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel ;  the  brake  fitted  to  a 
carriage  was  tried,  and  found  verj  effective.  The  exhibitors 
also  stated  that  it  had  been  applied  to  traction  engines  with 
success ;  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  was  that  it  was  more  appli- 
cable to  carriages  than  agricoltoral  waggons  or  carts ;  tttey 
however  recognised  the  merit  of  the  invention,  and  are  pleassa 
to  make  a  record  of  it  in  the  *  Journal.' 

Mmrt.  J.  H.  Pedi  and  Co.,  of  Wigan,  offered  a  new  and  most 
dniable  Nose-bag  for  Horses.  It  isverystroagf  theweftistmed 
cord,  and  the  warp  plain  whipcord.  It  is  VMitilated  hj  three 
brass  eje-holei  at  the  front,  and  two  similar  (met  at  the  back, 
that  allow  of  a  cord  being  tied  through  them,  to  prevent  Uie 
horse  from  throwing  out  his  com.     The  price  is  it.  6d.  eadL 

Figs.  IG  and  V7.~Xr.  W.  BurcKa  ^ring  Egg  Carrier, 


Fig.  17.— BMtiaa  of  Box. 
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Mr,  W.  Burchy  Covent  Garden  Warehouse,  St,  James  Street, 
W.C.,  exhibited  a  most  useful  contrivance  for  the  hen-wife  and  the 
general  public.  It  is  called  the  Ovifer,  or  Spring  Egg-Carrier. 
The  contrivance  consists  of  three  elastic  steel  springs,  fixed 
just  sufficiently  far  apart  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  touching  each 
other.  The  egg  is  pressed  into  the  top,  which  opens  to  receive 
it,  and  then  closes  firmly  round  it.  When  the  box  is  turned 
over,  the  eggs  cannot  drop  out  No  packing  material  whatever 
is  required,  and  all  risk  from  taint  by  mouldy  hay  is  avoided. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  an  egg  kept  on  end  is  preserved 
longer  than  if  it  had  been  laid  on  its  side,  especially  so  if  turned 
over  once  or  twice  a  week,  which  with  this  Ovifer  would  be 
the  simplest  thing  imaginable.  This  little  invention  can  be 
confidently  recommended. 

Before  concluding,  the  Judges  would  wish  to  record  their 
appreciation  of  all  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Society  in  the 
Working  Dairy  for  their  convenience  and  assistance,  and  also  to 
thank  the  Stewards  of  the  Department,  Lord  Vernon,  Mr.  Bowen 
Jones,  Lord  Moreton,  and  Mr.  R.  Neville,  for  their  untiring 
energy  and  co-operation. 


XXXVII. — Report  on  the  Trials  of  Implements  at  Reading.    By 
William  C.  Little,  Stag's  Holt,  March,  Cambs.,  Reporting 

Judge. 

Amongst  the  Prizes  offered  for  Implements  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  were  the  following : — 

Steam  Draining  MAcmNEBT. 

Claps  1.  The  most  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  for  exca- 
vating field-drains    ..         ..         ..         ..         ..     The  Gold  Medal. 

Milking  Machine. 

Class  1.  The  best  milking  machine,  to  be  tested  during  the  six         £ 
consecutive  months  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1883  ..  ..  50 

Straw  Compressing  and  Binding  Machine. 

Class  5.  The  most  efficient  portable  straw-compressing  and  binding 

machine,  to  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  a  threshing  machine         25 

Hay  and  Corn  Drying. 

Class  G.  The  most  efficient  and  economical  method  of  drying  Hay 
or  Com  crops  artificially,  either  before  or  after  being  stacked    ..       105* 

*  Offered  by  Martiu  J.  Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Reading. 
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Condition  applying  only  to  Class  G. 

The  exhibition  of  the  apparatus  entered  in  this  Class  will  not  be  an  absolute 
requirement,  but  appliances  for  the  purpose  already  fixed,  or  which  may  be 
fixed  at  farm  homesteads,  will  be  eligible  to  compete.  Competitors  who  cannot 
exhibit  their  apparatus  will,  however,  be  required  to  send  in  plans  or  models 
of  their  system  with  a  full  description  of  the  method.  Apparatus  of  a  portable 
character  must  be  exhibited  at  the  Show. 

These  four  Classes  of  Implements  were  submitted  to  the  ad- 
judication of  the  same  three  Judges.  Fortunately  for  these 
Judges,  who  found  their  hands  pretty  full,  all  the  entries  in 
Classes  1  and  4  were  withdrawn  before  the  time  for  exhibition. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered  a  matter  for  regret  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  the  benefit  of  efficient  drainage  is  universally 
recognised,  when  the  necessity  of  draining  or  redraining  an 
immense  quantity  of  land  has  been  too  clearly  proved,  and 
when  the  cost  of  this  work  has  been  so  largely  increased  by  the 
high  price  of  manual  labour,  that  the  offer  of  the  Society  had 
not  the  result  of  stimulating  the  machine-makers  to  compete  for 
the  Gold  Medal. 

Class  5. 

Straw  Compressing  and  Binding  Machine, 

In  this  Class  only  one  implement  was  exhibited.  The  entry 
in  the  Catalogue  was  as  follows : — 

Stand  No.  267. — John  H.  Ladd  &  Co..,  o/  116,  Queen  Victmia 

Street^  London, 

Article  5017- — Straw  Compressing  Machine  ;  manufactured  by  the  Exhi- 
bitors. Price  172/.  17  in.  by  22  in.,  variable  length,  extra  strength,  iron- 
lined  belt,  perpetual  press,  mounted  on  wheels  for  travelling.     {For  Trial.) 

The  machine  received  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  in 
1881,  and  a  full  description  of  it,  by  Mr.  Coleman,  appeared  in 
the  '  Journal '  for  that  year.*  The  exhibitors  in  their  prospectus 
are  content  to  give  Mr.  Coleman's  graphic  report  as  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  construction  and  the  action  of  this  implement. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  material  to  be  com- 
pressed (hay,  straw,  &c.)  is  fed  into  a  hopper,  from  which  it  is 
driven  down  into  a  lower  chamber  by  means  of  a  board  which 
descends  with  a  blow  at  regular  intervals.  As  this  board  is 
withdrawn,  pressure  is  applied  by  a  solid  and  weighty  traverser 
acting  horizontally  ;  the  straw  or  other  material  is  driven  into  a 
chamber  which  is  fitted  with  steel  springs,  and  these  retain  all 
that  is  forced  beyond  them.  The  size  of  the  bales  is  regulated 
as  to  height  and  width  within  the  limits  of  17  inches  by  22 
inches,  by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  mouth  of  the  chamber. 

*  Vol.  xvii.  p.  604. 
VOL.  xvin. — S.  8.  2  T 
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The  bale  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  length.  Between 
the  different  bales  a  wooden  slide  or  follower  is  inserted  at  the 
hopper  end  of  the  chamber.  As  the  bale  travels  onward,  wires 
are  passed  through  the  sides  of  the  chamber  and  along  the 
grooves  of  the  followers.  The  ends  of  these  are  brought  together, 
and  a  twist  with  a  pair  of  pincers  secures  them.  When  the 
truss  is  liberated,  a  slight  expansion  of  the  material  tightens  the 
wires  and  gives  them  sufficient  hold  of  the  truss. 

As  the  prize  was  offered  for  an  implement  to  be  worked  ^  in 
coiyunction  with  a  threshing-machine^^  arrangements  were  made 
for  passing  straw  through  a  threshing-machine,  and  from  it  to 
the  perpetual  press. 

An  8-horse-powcr  engine  having  been  attached  to  the  press, 
1  ton  of  straw  was  fed  into  the  threshing-machine,  and  after 
passing  over  the  shakers  it  was  pitched  up  on  to  a  platform, 
where  the  attendant  who  supplied  the  hopper  of  the  press  stood. 
Care  was  taken  to  feed  the  machine  at  about  the  same  rate  as  if 
it  had  been  required  to  thresh  the  corn,  and  the  press  took  the 
straw  nearly  as  fast  as  it  was  delivered.  In  59  minutes  the 
whole  of  the  straw  had  been  baled ;  but  of  this  time  about  8 
minutes  had  been  lost  by  the  strap  slipping  off,  and  other 
hindrances.  Twenty-seven  bales,  averaging  about  22J  inches 
X  19  inches  X  32  inches,  were  made,  and  their  total  weight 
was  18  cwts.  8 J  lbs.*  This  gives  an  average  weight  of  75  lbs. 
per  bale,  or  about  9  J  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  or  9  yards  to  the  ton. 
The  average  size  of  a  bale  was  8' 164  cubic  feet,  average  weight 
75  lbs.,  weight  per  cubic  foot  9*186  lbs.  The  bales  were 
weighed  in  lots  of  three  each.  The  heaviest  lot  weighed 
272  lbs.,  the  lightest  lot  weighed  172  lbs. 

The  density  of  these  bales  was  nothing  like  what  was 
expected,  and  what  the  exhibitors  professed  that  they  could 
accomplish.  They  complained  that  the  straw  was  damp,  which 
was  true,  and  certainly  their  feeder  used  no  great  exertion,  for 
he  never  took  his  coat  off.  But  it  seemed  that  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  threshing-machine  it  was  necessary  to  open  the 
mouth  of  the  press-chamber,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  compression. 
Mr.  A.  Carey,  Assistant-Engineer,  superintended  the  working 
of  the  steam-engine  attached  to  the  press,  and  he  reported  that 
fully  8«horse-power  had  been  employed. 

The  Judges  reported  to  the  Stewards  their  opinion  that  no 
prize  should  be  awarded,  inasmuch  as — 

1.  The  prize  is  offered  for  a  machine  which  is  to  be  "  worked  in  conjunctkm 
with  a  threshing-machine,"  and  the  exhibitors  had  made  no  arraDgenients 
ibr  adapting  their  implement  to  that  purpose. 

*  As  a  brisk  wiiid  was  blowing  all  tlie  time  of  the  trial,  and  the  strew  was 
considerably  broken,  a  good  deal  of  it  blew  out  of  reach. 
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2.  The  power  required  to  work  this  implement  is  not  less  than  8-h.p.,  and 
this  addition  to  the  power  ordinarily  required  to  work  a  threshing-machine 
appears  to  us  to  be  fatal  to  the  adoption  of  this  machine  for  the  purpose 
evidently  contemplated  by  the  Society. 

(Signed)        Mason  Gooke. 

William  Little. 
Geo.  H.  Sandat. 

Mr.  Scotson,  who  acted  as  one  of  the  Judges  at  Derby,  sug- 
gested to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  that  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  try  the  effect  of  pressing  green  half-made  hay 
and  storing  it  for  a  while.  He  had  previously  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  close  packing  would  prevent  fermentation,  and 
that  this  machine  might  be  valuable  to  hay-growers  by  enabling 
them  to  secure  their  crops  in  a  greener  state,  and  thus  in  more 
valuable  condition  for  marketing.  The  Judges  and  the  exhi- 
bitor were  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  carry  out  this  experi- 
ment, and  grass  was  actually  mown  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  have  it  in  dry  condition,  and  the  weather,  which 
has  so  much  to  answer  for  in  connection  with  the  Reading  Show, 
was  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  dry  grass  in  time  for 
a  trial. 

Class  6. 
Hay  and  Com  Drying  Machines. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  growers  of  hay  and  com 
in  Great  Britain,  that  is,  the  farmers,  have  suffered  a  very  great  loss 
from  continued  wet  weather  at  the  very  period  when  their  crops 
should  have  been  gathered  in.  Such  things  have,  no  doubt, 
happened  frequently  before ;  but  never  before  in  the  memory  of 
man  have  so  many  wet  summers  and  autumns  occurred  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  farmers  have  been  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  untoward  weather  which  has  almost 
invariably  prerailed  at  the  most  critical  part  of  the  agricultural 
year.  The  injury  which  corn  crops  sustain  by  a  wet  harvest-time 
has  always  been  appreciated  by  the  British  public.  Those  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  days  before  Free  Trade  will  call 
to  mind  how  a  single  rainy  day  in  harvest  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  corn  market,  while  a  rainy  week  at  that  season  raised 
prices  sufficiently  to  unearth  hoards  of  com  laid  by  in  antici- 
pation of  such  chances  by  well-to-do  farmers  and  speculating 
merchants.  This  country  no  longer  depends  upon  the  home- 
crop  of  corn,  and  there  is  much  less  speculation  and  storing  of 
corn  than  there  was  in  the  days  of  Protection ;  yet  even  now 
the  price  of  corn  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  prevalence  of  bad 
weather  during  harvest. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  hay-crop  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
but  those  who  are  really  interested  in  the  matter  have  any  idea 

2  T  2 
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of  the  very  large  sum  at  stake  when  the  '*  hajsel "  or  hay- 
making time  arrives.  There  are  no  means  of  detennining 
accurately  what  is  the  extent  of  land  which  is  mown  for  hay  in 
Great  Britain,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
it  cannot  be  less  than  6  million  acres.  The  Agricoltural  Re- 
turns since  the  year  1878  have  not  distinguished  the  area  of 
grass  lands  intended  to  be  mown  for  hay ;  but  if  we  assume  that 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  extent  is  now  mown  as  was 
then  mown,  we  had,  in  1880-1881,  on  the  average  6^  million 
acres  of  this  crop.* 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  the 
clover  is  cut  twice  in  the  year,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the 
average  value  of  an  acre  of  hay  would  not  be  less  than  4/. 
The  value  of  the  hay-crop  of  Great  Britain  may  thus  be  fairly 
reckoned  at  not  less  than  24^  millions  sterling  a  year. 

It  may  be  added  that  several  causes  have  contributed  to  make 
this  crop  of  greater  relative  importance  to  farmers  generally 
during  the  last  few  years.  Not  only  has  a  large  quantity  of 
land  been  laid  down  to  grass,  but  the  live-stock  of  tne  country 
arc  fewer  in  number ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  too  many  farmers  have  been  unable,  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  to  stock  their  land  fully ;  and  unstocked  land,  whether 
good  or  bad,  must  be  mown.     Again,  under  the  pressure  of 

*  Table  showing  the  Acreage  of  Permanent  Pasture  and  Grasses  under  Boii- 
tion  in  Great  Britain  in  1877  and  1878  (mean  area),  and  also  the  Acreage  tod 
Percentage  of  the  Total  Acreage  of  these  Crops  intended  to  be  mown  for  Bay. 

Permanent  Pasture : —  ooo  omitted.  Toui. 

ForHav      3,799       ....        27-5 

Not  for  Hay        10,020       ....        72-5 

Total  Permanent  Pasture         ..      ..     13,820  100 •(> 

Clovers  and  Grasses  under  Eotation : — 

For  Hay       2,242       ....        49*5 

Not  for  Hay        2,292       ....         50-5 

Total 4,534  lOO'O 


Table  allowing  Acreage  of  Permanent  Posture  and  Grasses  under  Rotatioa  in- 
1880-1881  (mean  area),  with  Estimated  Extent  of  Hay-Crop,  based  on  ther 
Proportionate  Area  of  that  Crop  in  1877-1878. 

Acren. 
000  omiUed. 

Permanent  Pastiure 14,535 

27i  per  cent,  thereof 3,997 

Clovers  and  Grasses  under  Rotation      ..      ..       4,388 

49^  per  cent  thereof ..        2,172 

6.109 

Or,  more  correctly,  0,169,388  Acres. 
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adverse  times  many  landlords  have  given  their  tenants,  who  had 
until  recently  been  strictly  prohibited  from  selling  any  hay,  the 
privilege  of  marketing  at  least  a  portion  of  their  crop.  In  such 
cases  the  value  of  the  hay  to  the  farmer,  if  it  be  well  got,  is 
much  increased,  and  his  risk  and  loss  from  bad  weather  are 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Notwithstanding  the  largely  in- 
creased sale  of  hay  by  farmers,  the  price  of  good  hay  has  been 
high,  and  the  demand  for  it  seems  to  increase  every  year. 
Packing-  and  trussing-machines,  by  reducing  the  bulk  and  ren- 
dering the  material  more  portable,  extend  the  area  from  which 
supplies  can  be  drawn  ;  and  by  their  means  many  farmers  who 
were  formerly  excluded  are  brought  within  reach  of  a  market. 

It  may  then  be  said  with  certainty  that  on  the  average  the 
British  farmer  has  now,  as  compared  with  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  larger  part  of  his  farm  in  grass,  and  a  larger  portion  of 
that  grass  mown  for  hay ;  that  he  is  more  at  liberty,  and  avails 
himself  of  that  liberty,  to  sell  his  hay  ;  and  that  if  he  can  secure 
it  in  good  condition,  he  makes  a  bigger  price  of  it  than  he  ever 
did  before. 

The  very  cause  which  has  made  the  farmer  more  depen- 
dent upon  the  hay-crop  than  formerly,  namely,  the  wet  seasons, 
has  at  the  same  time  seriously  interfered  with  his  success  in 
this  branch  of  agriculture.  In  proportion  to  its  value,  hay  is 
perhaps  more  susceptible  of  injury  by  a  short  spell  of  rainy 
weather  than  corn  is ;  and  great  as  are  the  losses  caused  by 
continuous  wet  weather  at  harvest  time,  they  are  perhaps  in  a 
series  of  years  equalled  by  those  done  to  the  hay-crop  by  the 
proverbially  fickle  climate  of  this  island.  Any  invention  or 
discovery  which  would  make  the  hay  and  com  growers  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather,  at  the  season  of  in-gathering,  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Agriculturists  of  the  country,  and 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  whole  community. 

At  this  juncture  it  has  been  asserted,  and  it  is  no  doubt  be- 
lieved by  some  enthusiasts,  that  the  means  of  successfully  com- 
bating the  adverse  influences  of  our  climate  have  been  discovered. 
Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Gillwell  Park,  Essex,  asks  plaintively,  "  Why 
will  you  waste  6  million  pounds  a  year,  when  the  proved 
means  of  saving  this  amount  are  offered  you  ?  "  And  an  Agri- 
cultural Critic,  "  Agricola,"  writing  in  *  The  Field '  newspaper 
some  "  Practical  Notes  on  the  Neilson  System  of  Harvesting," 
which  have  since  been  published  as  a  pamphlet,*  asserts  that 
"  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  hay  and  com  may  he  hat' 
rested  in  continuous  rainy  weather  as  perfectly  as  when  the  skies 
are  clear  and  the  sun  shines  brightly ^ 

*  *  Harvesting  Crops  independently  of  Weather.*     By  Agricola.      London, 

1882. 
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These  statements  have  been  repeated  and  endorsed  by  manj 
newspaper  writers,  most  of  whom  indulge  in  the  usual  sneers  at 
the  folly  and  ignorance  of  farmers  in  neglecting  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  discoveries  of  science,  while  some  express  a  charit- 
able hope  that  now  at  last  the  British  farmer  will  not  close  his 
ears  and  eyes  to  this  ascertained  remedy  for  losses  which  may 
occur  season  after  season. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  a* 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Sutton  and  Sons  (seedsmen), 
Reading,  generously  oflFered  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  a  prize  of  100  guineas  for  "  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  method  of  drying  Hay  or  Com  crops> 
artificially,  either  before  or  after  being  stacked,"  the  Council 
of  the  Society  were  acting  with  their  usual  public  spirit  in  accept- 
ing that  offer,  and  undertaking  the  onerous  and  costly  enterprise 
of  testing  the  different  methods  which  might  be  submitted  for 
competition.  In  making  arrangements  for  the  trials  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Sutton's  prize,  the  efforts  of  the  Society  were 
warmly  seconded  by  the  Reading  Local  Committee  and  the 
Reading  Corporation  in  their  capacity  of  owners  and  cultivators 
of  the  Reading  Sewage  Farm. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  different  machines  and 
appliances  entered  for  competition  for  this  prize,  and  the  trials 
which  were  carried  out  by  the  Stewards  and  Judges  of  the 
Society,  it  will  be  well  to  enumerate  the  competing  methods, 
classifying  them  according  to  the  means  employed. 

The  Judges  met  in  the  Showyard  on  Monday  the  3rd  of 
July,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  inspect  the  articles  entered 
for  trial  in  the  Classes  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Owing  to 
mistakes  and  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Companies, 
some  of  the  machines  had  not  arrived,  and  others  which  were 
on  the  ground  wanted  a  few  finishing  touches. 

Sub-Class  A. 

GiBBs's  Hay  Dryer. 

Exhibitor — William  W.  Champion,  of  Whitley  Manor  Farm,  Beading. 

Article  6094 — Hay  Dn'cr,  Gibbs's ;  manufactured  by  William  A.  Gibbs, 
Gillwell  Park,  Chingford,  Essex.     Price  350^    To  be  used  in  combination 

with  duplex  fan. 

The  following  description  of  this  machine  by  Mr.  Anderson 
the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Society,  will  convey  to  the 
reader  as  good  an  idea  of  it  as  can  be  formed  without  an  actual 
inspection. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  furnace  for  heating  air,  and  a  fan  for  propelling 
it  into   the    liaymaking-machine,  which  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
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damp  hay  is  agitated,  while  a  current  of  hot  air  is  driven  thiongli  it  to  dry 
it  The  machine  is  driven  by  an  8-borse  portable  engine  by  means  of  a  bdi 
On  the  fan  s^nndle  is  keyed  a  driving  pulley,  23  incbes  in  diameter  by  9  inches 
wide,  and  a  fan  5  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  by  21  inches  wide,  with  foarUades 
and  inlets  24  inches  in  diameter.  The  fan  is  surrounded  by  a  sbeetriron 
casing,  and  the  inlets  are  enclosed  with  similar  material,  and  formed  on  each 
side  into  a  furnace  about  8  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  On  the  grates  of  these 
furnaces  coke  is  burned,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  forced  by  the  £ui 
through  a  sheet-iron  trunk,  2  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet,  into  the  diying- 
raachine,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  a  throttle  valve,  and  the  tempentnre 
ascertained  by  a  pyrometer.  The  whole  apparatus  is  carried  on  a  pair  of 
iron  wheels,  48  inches  in  diameter  by  7  inches  wide,  and  provision  is  made  for 
attaching  a  pair  of  shafts  to  the  furnace  end  of  the  fan  case.  A  spark  guard, 
made  of  sheet-iron,  rests  on  the  ground,  and  encloses  completely  the  lower 
]X)rtion  of  the  fan  casing.  On  the  side  of  the  casine  opposite  to  the  driving- 
pulley  a  bevel  pinion  is  keyed  un  to  the  fan-spin£e,  and  this  gears  into  a 
bevel  wheel  about  three  times  its  diameter,  keyed  on  to  a  shaft  at  right  angles 
to  the  fan-spindle,  and  connected  to  an  inclined  shaft  by  means  of  a  univcnal 
joint;  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  is  connected  by  a  similar  joint  to  the 
ilriving-gear  of  the  haymaking-machine. 

The  haymaking-machine  is  about  27  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide.  It  ooDsists 
of  a  framing  or  skeleton  trough,  which,  at  about  6  feet  from  the  gearing  end, 
rests  upon  a  pair  of  wooden  wheels,  48  inches  in  diameter  by  6  mches  wide, 
while  the  other  end  is  suspended  from  wrought-iron  skeleton  standards  resting 
independently  on  the  ground,  and  fitted  at  their  upper  ends  with  chain 
pulleys,  and  at  their  lower  with  chain-drums  actuated  by  tangent  gear.  By 
means  of  this  arrangement  any  desired  inclination  may  be  given  to  the  firame. 
The  trough  or  frame  carries  a  sheet-iron  screen,  made  like  the  ridge  of  a  roof, 
with  a  rise  of  about  1  foot  0  inches,  and  capable  of  having  a  reciprocating 
motion  communicated  to  it,  by  means  of  a  crank  having  a  9-inch  throw.  To 
facilitate  this  motion  the  screen  is  carried  on  three  pairs  of  8-inch  rollers 
keyed  on  to  shafts  which  cross  the  trough,  and  revolving  on  bearings  secured 
to  its  sides. 

To  each  side  of  the  trough  is  fixed  a  framework  consisting  of  seven  npri^ta 
connected  together  at  their  tops.  These  carry,  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  a 
crank  shaft  of  18  throws,  and  each  throw  carries  a  prong  3  feet  long, 
projecting  down  into  the  screen  and  close  to  its  bottom.  The  prongs  are 
projected  15  inches  backwards,  and  these  short  ends  are  connected  by  chains 
to  a  bar  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  each  side  of  the  machine  and  some 
22  inches  outside  the  uprights.  The  bars  are  carried  on  ontrigeer  brackets, 
and  are  capable  of  being  moved  longitudinally  about  12  inchesby  means  of 
adjusting  screws  and  handles  at  one  of  the  ends,  the  object  being  to  give  the 
prongs,  which  are  very  loose  on  their  cranks,  a  kind  of  double  motion  which 
tends  to  makes  the  hay  travel  longitudinally. 

To  the  framing  over  the  screen  is  attach^  on  each  side  a  longitudinal  bar, 
to  which  are  hinged  cross-bars,  seventeen  in  number,  from  which  project 
downwards  short  two-pronged  forks,  so  arranged  that  each  crank-prong  has  a 
fork  coming  over  it.  The  office  of  the  prong  is  to  clear  the  hay  off  the  crank- 
prongs  as  they  revolve. 

Over  the  ridge  of  the  screen  is  a  sheet-iron  flue,  divided  longitudinally 
down  the  centre  so  as  to  make  two  parallel  flues,  and  these  are  connected 
to  the  fan  and  fitted  with  regulators,  so  that  the  hot  air  may  be  dis* 
tributcd  uniformly  on  both  sides  of  the  screen.  The  flue  is  supported  on 
adjusting  screws,  so  arranged  that  the  distance  of  its  edge  from  tne  screen 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

The  inclined  shaft  from  the  fan-case  gives  motion,  by  means  of  a  pimon 
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and  wheel,  to  a  crank  shaft  which  crosses  under  the  trough  of  the  machine  at 
its  extreme  end,  and  actuates  a  connecting-rod  which  communicates  a  recipro- 
cating motion  to  the  screen.  The  crank-shaft  also,  at  its  further  end,  com- 
municates its  motion  to  an  upright  shaft  placed  at  the  extreme  end  and  on 
<3ne  side  of  the  trough  ;  and  this  upright,  by  means  of  bevel  wheels,  actuates 
1;he  multiple  crank-shaft  which  works  the  prongs.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  machine  is  a  similar  arrangement,  deriving  its  motion  more  directly  from 
the  crank-shaft  from  the  fan. 

The  rate  of  traverse  of  the  hay  while  it  is  being  dried  depends  upon  the 
inclination  given  to  the  screen  and  to  the  lateral  set  given  to  the  prongs. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  Judges  made  their  preliminary' 
inspection  of  Implements  in  the  Showyard,  they  saw — 

1.  The  Hay  Dryer,  like  a  gigantic  straw  elevator,  guarded  on 
«ach  side  with  a  cheval  de  frise  of  vicious-looking  prongs,  and 
mounted  on  four  wheels.  One  of  the  Judges  g^ve  this  cumbrous 
and  unwieldy  article  the  appropriate  name  of  "  Jumbo,"  by 
which  name  it  was  thenceforth  known.  When  the  order  for  its 
removal  to  the  trial  ground  was  given,  Mr.  Carey,  Assistant 
Engineer,  was  sorely  exercised  about  getting  it  over  the  narrow 
bridge  which  was  the  only  entrance  to  the  Fobney  meadows,  as 
the  width  of  the  wheels  was  greater  than  the  space  between  the 
fixed  iron  guards  of  the  bridge ;  but  this  difficulty  was  sur- 
jnountcd  by  raising  the  machine  sufficiently  for  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels  to  run  above  the  bridge-guards.  This  part  of  the 
machine  required  four  horses  to  move  it. 

2.  The  furnace  and  fan,  with  a  big  trunk  elevated  in  the  air, 
and  designed  to  convey  the  hot  blast  to  the  dryer  (No.  1).  As 
the  consort  of  "  Jumbo,"  this  part  of  the  apparatus  was  nick- 
Jiamed  "Alice."  It  was  mounted  on  two  wheels,  and  required 
two  horses  to  move  it. 

3.  A  tumbrel  containing  standards  and  windlass  for  support- 
ing and  regulating  the  height  of  the  delivery  end  of  the  dryer 
when  at  work  :  and  sundry  tools  and  odds  and  ends  required 
for  working. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  parts,  which  complete  the  apparatus 
itself,  an  engine  of  8-horse-power  is  required  to  work  the 
machine. 

The  trial  of  this  apparatus  in  the  field  will  be  recorded  here- 
after ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  when  an  occasion  for 
moving  it  from  one  situation  to  another  occurred,  it  was  found 
•that  about  two  hours  were  occupied  in  getting  the  whole  thing 
under  weigh,  and  eleven  horses  were  required  for  the  removal. 

Sub-Class  B. 

Exhaust  Fans: — Neilson  System. 

All  the  machines  and  appliances  included  in  this  sub-class 
are  designed  for  working  the  "  Neilson  System  "  of  drying  hay 
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or  com  in  the  stack.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this 
method  are  these :  By  means  of  a  fan  commomcating  bj  an  air- 
tight passage  with  a  central  cavity  in  the  stack  the  hot  air  it 
withdrawn  from  the  inside,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cooler 
and  drier  air  of  the  outer  atmosphere  rushes  through  the 
interstices  of  the  hay  or  corn,  and  in  its  passage  cools  and  dries 
the  stack.  The  motive  power,  the  mechanical  means  of  exhans- 
ion,  the  junction  of  the  horizontal  flue  with  the  machine,  the 
size  and  position  of  the  flue,  and  the  proportions  of  the  shaft  or 
central  cavity,  may  vary,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all. 
This  method  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Neilson,  of  Halewood 
Farm,  near  Liverpool ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  name  this  gentle- 
man without  saying  a  few  words  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
debt  which  is  due  to  him,  not  merely  for  the  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  he  has  carried  on  his  experiments  with  the 
view  of  perfecting  his  method  of  harvesting  crops  independently 
of  weather,  but  also  for  the  public  spirit  and  self-denial  which 
he  has  shown  in  declining  to  patent  his  process.  Whatever  the 
value  of  the  invention  may  prove  to  be,  and  the  inventor  him- 
self is  sanguine  as  to  its  future  success,  he  has  made  a  free  gift 
of  it  to  the  public. 

It  is  proposed  at  this  point  to  give  some  description  of  the 
different  exhaust  fans  which  competed  for  the  prize  as  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  Showy ard ;  and  afterwards,  in  relating  the  trials 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  to  notice  the  variations  In  the 
practical  application  of  the  principle  by  individual  exhibitors. 

Taking  these  machines  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  ex- 
hibitors' names,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  thus  entered  in  the 
Catalogue : 

Stand  No.  206. — The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  AModafim 
(Limited)  {E.  Owen  Greening,  Managing  Director)^  of  3,  Agar  Stredf 
Strand,  W,C,j  and  3,  Crech  Boad,  Deptford,  S.E.,  London. 

Article  4394 — (Netn  Lnpleinent.)  —  Hay  and  Corn  Drying  in  Stack, 
'*  One  and  All/'  portable  system ;  manufactured  for  the  Exhibitors.  Price 
14Z.  for  exhaust  fan  on  wheels.  Gralvanized  iron  and  pipes,  centre  air 
chamber  and  thermometer  extra,  if  require<l.  This  system  is  applicable  to 
single  stacks,  whether  in  stack-yard  or  field,  and  can  be  worked  by  hand 
ix)wcr.     {For  7 rial.) 

The  fan  here  exhibited  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Anderson,  QE. 
(the  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Society)  : — 

This  machine  is  a  fan  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  stacks.  Apparently 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  api>aratU8  to  a  minimum,  a  very 
simple  movement  has  been  produced  by  the  most  complicated  means.  The  faa 
is  four-bladed,  15  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  single  inlet  6  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  placed  at  the  bottom  and  one  side  of  a  wooden  box,  mounted  on  a  pair  of 
wheels,  and  fitted  with  n  pair  of  shafts.    The  box  also  contains  all  the  Mioma^ 
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mechanism.  The  haniJ-sliart  posses  through  the  upper  part  of  the  centre  of 
the  box  ;  it  is  fitted  with  a  wooden  handle  at  each  end,  and  works  in  bearings 
secured  to  the  sides  of  the  box.  On  the  same  side  with  the  fan  the  hand-shaft 
passes  through  a  short  sleeve  bolted  to  the  sideof  thebox,  and  carrjing  a  small 
bevel  pinion.  Fig.  !(*)-  This  gears  into  a  pinion  of  the  same  size  (B),reTol7ing 
freely  ronnd  a  stud  secured  to  the  lower  y-piece  (c),  which  is  free  to  revolve 
round  the  hand-shaft.  Secured  to  the  pinion  (b)  k  the  larger  bevel-wheel  (p), 
which  engages  into  a  wheel  (e),  secured  to  a  large  driving-wheel  which  nfns 
loose  on  the  band-shaft.  This  driving-wheel  has  an  annular  rim  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  on  its  bottom  part  run  two  friction  rollers  that  are  kept  together  b; 
means  of  a  pair  of  levers,  the  upper  ends  of  which  are  pivoted  to  the  casing, 
while  the  lower  ends  are  held  together  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  with 
screw  adjustment ;  between  these  rollers  comes  a  Icather-coTeied  pulley, 
keyed  on  to  the  far  spindle.  The  rollers  are  kept  in  their  places  by  the  edi;e 
of  a  ring  bolted  to  the  driving-wheel,  and  running  in  grooves  formed  in  tlie 
rollers.  The  ratio  of  speed  between  the  handle  and  the  fan  ia  49  :  1,  so  that 
at  30  revolutions  of  the  handle,  a  very  moderate  speed,  nearly  1500  revolu- 
tions of  the  fan  can  be  obt»nel.  This  apparatus  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
wort,  and  very  unnecessarily  complicated. 


Fig.  l.—niaetraling  the  Worhng  Parts  of  Greenins's  Fan,  No.  4304. 


The  flue  useil  with  this  fan  is  a  half-round  sheet-iron  tube, 
10  inches  in  width  at  the  inner  end  and  decreasing  gradually  to 
about  6  inches.  The  junction  with  the  fan  is  effected  hy  means 
of  a  flexible  tube. 

The  exhibitors  claim  for  this  fan  that,  without  being  large, 
heavy,  or  cumbrous,  it  attains  a  great  velocity,  45  revolutions  o£ 
the  handle  giving  2430  revolutions  of  the  fan,  and  40'turns  of 
the  handle  giving  2160  of  the  fan ;  but  this  speed  is  obtained  by 
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the  expenditure  of  considerable  power.  It  is  in  fact  bejond  the 
power  of  two  men  to  work  it  for  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
The  dynamometer  trial  (to  be  referred  to  at  bngth  hereafter) 
gave  '24  as  the  horse-power  required  to  work  the  fan  open  as 
^compared  with  '11  required  by  Fhillips's  hand  fan  working  at 
the  same  speed  ;  and  in  the  field,  while  one  man  worked  Phillips's 
fan  at  the  rate  of  45-50  revolutions  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time, 
two  men  with  difficulty  worked  the  fan  now  under  notice  at  40 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  same  exhibitors  showed  also  a  fan  to  be  used  as  a 
fixture,  and  worked  by  steam,  water,  or  horse-power. 

Article  4395 — {New  Implement.') — Hay  and  Com  Drying  in  Stack,  "One 
and  All,"  fixed  system ;  manufactured  for  the  Exhibitors.  Price  7Z.  for  the 
oxhaust  fan.  Air  pipes,  air-chamber  arrangement,  thermometer,  aliding 
valves,  extra,  if  required,  according  to  size  of  stackyard.  This  system  \a 
applicable  to  stacks  in  rows.  The  fan  to  be  worked  by  steam  or  horse-power, 
■or  water-motor.     (^For  Trial.) 

This  fan  is  a  simple  one  of  15  inches  diameter,  with  four  rect- 
angular blades  7^  inches  wide,  running  eccentrically  in  a  sheet- 
iron  casing,  21  inches  diameter,  with  a  3- inch  pulley  on  the  oat- 
side.     The  air  inlet,  which  is  on  one  side  only,  is  8  inches 

.  square.  When  worked,  the  frame  was  bolted  on  wood  let  into 
the  ground.  It  seemed  to  the  Judges  to  be  of  too  flimsy  con- 
struction to  bear  much  work.  The  dynamometer  trial  gave 
1*56  as  the  horse-power  required  to  give  1500  revolutions  of  the 
fan ;  as  compared  with  Phillips's  power  machine,  which  took 
1'77  horse-power  for  2052  revolutions,  and  Lister's,  which  took 
1*75  horse-power  for  1000  revolutions ;  while  the  water-gauge 
test  showed  a  displacement  2*45  in.  against  Phillips's  2*85. 

The  exhibitors  state  that  they  have  '*  simply  studied  to 
obtain   the   utmost   simplicity   with   efficiency,   discarding  all 

.gearing." 

Stand  No.  187.~il.  C.  Bamlett,  of  Beapcr  Works,  TJitrsk,  Torh 

Article  4025 — (New  Implement.) — Corn  and  Hay  Dryer;  manu&ctaTed 
by  the  Exhibitor.  Price  10/.  An  apiwiratus  for  drying  com  and  hay  in 
stack.     (For  Trial.) 

The  fan  in  this  case  is  an  unenclosed  turbine  wheel,  14  inches 
in  diameter,  and  4|^  inches  in  width,  made  in  one  piece,  and 
driven  by  a  strap  from  a  wheel  54  inches  in  diameter  on  to  a 
pulley  of  about  3  inches.  The  air  inlet  on  one  side  of  the  drum 
is  7^  inches  in  diameter.  The  flue  used  is  a  wooden  box, 
5f  inches  square,  with  a  cast-iron  cap  for  fitting  on  to  the 
^machine.     The  fan  and  driving-wheel  are  on  a  light  skeleton 
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framework  of  wood,  supported  at  one  end  by  a  couple  of  struts, 
and  at  the  other  by  a  stake,  which  is  driven  into  the  ground, 
the  height  of  the  fan- wheel  being  easily  adjusted  to  the  stack- 
flue  by  raising  or  lowering  the  framework  and  fastening  it  at 
the  required  height  to  this  stake.  When  the  fan  is  to  be  moved, 
the  driving-wheel  acts  as  a  wheelbarrow-wheel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  this  machine.  The  strap* 
used  was  of  untanned  leather,  and  in  the  field  one  man  main- 
tained an  average  speed  of  60  turns  of  the  handle  per  minute 
for  a  considerable  time.  This  gave  1050  revolutions  of  the  fan 
per  minute.  The  horse-power  required  to  eflTect  this  was,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  dynamometer  trial,  '33,  while  the  displacement  shown, 
by  the  water-gauge  at  this  velocity  was  '7  inch. 

Stand  No.  113. — Janiea  Coultas,  of  the  Perseverance  Iron  Works^ 

Grantham,  Lincolnshire, 

Article  2224 — Hay  and  Corn  Drying  Apparatus;  manufactured  by  the* 
Exhibitor.  Price  15/.  This  patented  apparatus  conditions  hay,  com,  seedsy 
and  all  classes  of  grain  in  the  straw,  while  in  the  stack,  and  enables  the  above 
to  be  carted  at  a  much  earlier  date ;  the  heat  and  damp  can  be  drawn  ofif  at 
pleasure  by  the  use  of  exhauster  driven  by  ordinary  steam-engine.  Extra  if 
mounted  on  wheels  and  fitted  \vith  shafts,  3/.    (For  Trial.) 

This  was  the  monster  machine  of  the  Exhibition  (see  Figs^ 
2  and  3)  ;  the  construction  of  it  is,  however,  simple  enough.  The 
fan,  which  is  36  inches  in  diameter,  has  four  blades,  14  inches- 
wide  and  12  inches  deep,  and  works  in  the  centre  of  the  enclos- 
ing case.  A  7^inch  pulley  on  the  outside  is  driven  direct 
from  the  fly-wheel  of  a  4:-horse-power  engine.  Three  circular 
inlets  (see  Figs.  2  and  3,  A.  B.  and  C),  9  inches  in  diameter, 
are  provided,  each  one  of  which  can  be  connected  with  a  separate 
stack  or  range  of  stacks,  and  any  one  of  these  branches  may 
be  closed  or  opened  instantly  by  inserting  or  withdrawing  a 
slide  or  damper.  The  fan  is  mounted  on  a  pair  of  strong  road- 
wheels,  and  is  fitted  with  shafts  for  removal.  Attached  to  the 
front  framework  are  a  couple  of  strong  upright  planks,  which 
rest  on  the  ground,  and  support  the  machine  in  position.  The 
inlets  for  the  air  are  some  30  inches  above  ground,  and  the  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  earthenware  pipes  is  effected 
by  means  of  cylindrical  sheet-iron  tubes,  which  proceed  at  first 
horizontally,  and  then  turn  at  a  right  angle  downwards.  This 
is  a  somewhat  important  point  to  notice,  and  it  seems  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  it,  because  the  published  plates  show  a 
gradual  curve  in  place  of  the  abrupt  turn  actually  taken. 
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Fig.  i.—Elecation  of  CouUaa't  Fan,  No.  2231. 
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Fig.  3.—Fha  of  CouUaia  Fan,  No.  2221. 
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Stand  No.  174.— TF(7;;ani  JZ/rei  Qibbg,  of  Gilbedl  Pari, 
Chingford,  Ettex. 

Arlide  3855 — (.Vi-m  ImpJnnnit.) — Fan,  for  Stack  Cooling;  maaoiitatDnd 
Itj  the  Exhibitor.  Price  8/.  A  rougb,  but  strong  and  eSeetiYt  .p^liiH^ 
constructed  to  enable  farmers  to  test  tbie  plan  fiilly  at  the  Bni>ll«t  oidlni 
KiLCtion-pon-cr  for  6  or  6  stacks  seriatim,  can  be  carried  from  ataok  to  ituk, 
t\xiA  and  unfixed  in  a  minute,  and  worked  by  one  or  two  men.  Oui  be  naed 
as  a  fixture  and  irorkcd  by  band,  horse  or  steam  power,    (^For  TViat) 

This  is  a  simple  beater-fan,  of  20^  inches  diameter,  with  fom 
rectangular  blades,  6f  inches  wide,  working  in  the  cfaitie  of 
a   sheet-iron    case,    and    driven  bj  a  cog-wheel    and   pimm. 
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A  handle  is  fitted  on  the  cog-wheel,  and  one  revolution  of 
this  wheel  gives  13  revolutions  of  the  fan.  The  air  inlet  is 
5  in.  X  8  in.  The  fan-case  when  in  use  is  fitted  on  to  a  wooden 
tube,  which  is  placed  horizontally  in  or  under  the  stack,  and  at 
Its  outer  end  bent  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  60°.  This  fan 
was  only  exhibited  in  connection  with  Gihbs's  Hay  Dryer.  The 
stack  of  hay  which  had  been  operated  upon  by  the  dryer  never 
generated  sufficient  heat  to  require  the  working  of  the  fan. 

Stand  No.  31. — it.  A.  Lisler  and  Co.,  of  the  Vicforia  Iron  Works, 
Dural&j,  Gloucesterghire. 


s  suitable  for  driving  with  horse  gear,  o 


'd  Cv.'g  Fan,  No.  376. 


This  fan  (see  Fig.  4)  is  an  unenclosed  centrifugal  drum, 
26  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches  wide.  The  air  enters  on 
one  side  only,  by  an  inlet  9  inches  in  diameter.     The  motion 
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when  worked  by  ham!  is  from  a  fly-wheel,  by  a  strap  ott  to  » 
pulley.  This  fly-wheel  can  be  applied  on  ejtlier  side  of  the 
implement,  and  with  one  on  each  side  two  men  can  work  well 
together.  It  requires,  however,  too  much  power  for  hand; 
■10  revolutions  of  the  handle  give  only  400  revolutions  of  the  faa 
per  minute,  and  at  this  velocity  the  fan  is  almost  ineffective. 
For  steam-power  a  pulley  is  fixed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the 
fly-wheel.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  an  iron  framework 
fitted  with  four  wheels.  The  flue  used  in  the  bay-field  was 
an  iron  tube,  resting  on  the  ground. 

The  dynamometer  trials  showed  that  the  power  required  to 
work  the  fan  open  .it  800  revolutions  per  minute  was  ■89-horse- 
power  ;  while  to  obtain  1000  revolutions,  1'75-horse-power  was 
needed. 


/ Pl,!li;p»'s  Fan,  No.  5233. 
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Stand  No.  2S3.~Charkg  D.  Ph!llip8,  of  (he  Emlyn  Engineering 

Worics,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Article  5232-(-VfJ'  Impkment.)--Fia  ;  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 
Price  dl.  PhLlli]s'a  improved  exhausting  and  ventilating  fan  for  stack  cooling, 
«r  harvesting  in  the  stack,  ivith  bearings  outside,  so  that  dust,  sand,  fibres, 
vapours,  heated  gases,  &c.,  can  pass  tbroiinh  the  ian  without  touching  or 
injuring  bearings.  With  steel  spindle  and  long  bearings,  proviaicu  for 
efficient  lubrication.     Power  reauired  to  drive  It,  l-norse.     (for  3'ria/.) 

5233— (Ne»'7jii;>?effle«(.)— tan;  manufactured  by  the  Eshibitor.  Price  127. 
Phillips's  improved  exhausting  and  ventilating  fan.  Similar  to  Article 
Xo.  5232,  but  mounted  on  pedestal  and  wheels,  with  self-cont^ned  counter- 
shaft and  pulley  for  driving  by  horse  gear  and  intermediate  motion.  (For 
Trial.) 

The  fan  (see  Fig;s.  5,  6,  7)  in  these  machines  (which  are  in 
that  respect  identically  the  same)  is  a  drum  like  that  of  a  centri- 
fugal pump,  15  inches  in  diameter,  with  tapering  blades  I^  inch 
wide  at  the  tip,  4;^  inches  wide  at  the  centre  (see  Fig.  6),     The 
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drum  revolves  in  the  centre  of  the  case,  the  air  entering  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  machine  is  entirely  constructed  of  iron,  and  is 
mounted  on  four  wheels.  When  worked  by  hand-power  a  spur 
wheel  drives  a  pinion,  on  the  shaft  of  which  is  an  18 -inch  pulley, 
from  which  a  strap  runs  on  a  5-inch  pulley.  The  ratio  of  speed 
of  the  motive  wheel  to  the  fan  is  27  to  Ij  so  that  with  fortjc 
turns  of  the  handle  per  minute  1080  revolutions  of  the  fan  are 
given.  When  worked  by  steam-power  a  5-inch  pulley  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  pinion  wheel,  and  driven  directly  by  a  belt  from 
the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine.  By  this  means  a  speed  of  2500 
revolutions  is  easily  obtained.  The  dynamometer  trials  gave 
1-77  as  the  horse-power  required  to  get  2160  revolutions;  but 
in  the  field  a  1  J-horse-powcr  engine,  working  at  very  moderate 
vol-  XVIII. — s.  s.  2d 
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pressure,  easily  maintained  the  speed  of  2500  reToIutions  per 
minute.  The  water-gauge  test  was  not  applied  to  this  msdune 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  that  of  2052  reToIutioni,  but  with 
that  velocity  2*85  inches  of  water  were  displaced. 

The  inlet  to  this  fan  is  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  ii  prolonged 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground  ;  at  the  lower  end  thr 
sides  of  the  tube  taper  inwards,  lo  that  a  tight  joint  ii  efieded 
by  inserting  it  in  another  tube ;  the  jnaction  with  the  floe  ii 
made  with  a  curved  galvanized-iron  pipe. 

This  fan  is  intended  to  be  used  if  required  in  connef^tion  iritb 
a  series  of  stacks  by  means  of  fixed  and  permanent  flues  huik 
in  the  ground.  A  very  important  feature  in  the  fixed  syston  is 
the  damper  which  connects  a  particular  stack  with  the  exhasit- 
ing  apparatus,  or  disconnects  them,  Mr.  Phillips  exhilntcd 
damper  boxes  with  close-fitting  slides,  which  are  opened  or 
closed  by  means  of  a  handle  rod  which  extends  to  the  ontade 
of  the  stack.     These  boxes  (see  Fig.  7),  which  are  of  cast  iron. 

Fig.  7. — Imjiroi-ed  Damper  Boxes  by  Charles  D.  PhiUipa,  Engineeriiif 
Wnrks  NacpoTl  Mon 


Damper  s&d  Box  fixed. 

are  made  with  one,  two,  or  three  inlets,  according  to  the  positioo 
they  are  required  to  occupy  in  connection  with  other  floea.  The 
special  peculiarity  of  these  boxes  is  that  the  interior  ia  rooiided 
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in  every  direction  to  avoid  the  creation  of  any  eddies  or  back 
currents  of  air  which  are  the  result  of  any  irregularity  in  the 
form  of  the  air  passage. 

Article  6234 — {New  Implement) — Fan ;  manufactured  by  the  Exhibitor. 
Price  10^.  Phillips's  improved  exhausting  and  ventilating  portable  hand  fan, 
mounted  on  a  strong  wood  framework,  fitted  with  multiplying  wheels.  It  can 
be  worked  by  one  or  two  men,  and  is  complete  with  travelling  wheels  and 
handle.    (For  THaL) 

The  entry,  as  printed  above,  does  not  correspond  with  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Catalogue,  some  mistake  having  occurred 
in  the  matter.  The  machine  exhibited  is  described  in  the 
amended  entry.  The  fan,  24  inches  in  diameter,  has  five  blades 
of  wrought  iron,  10 J  inches  wide,  and  works  in  the  centre  of  a 
sheet-iron  case.  It  is  driven  by  a  cog-wheel  and  pinion,  one 
revolution  of  the  former  giving  ten  of  the  latter  and  of  the  fan. 
The  air  inlet  is  7^  inches  by  10  inches.  It  is  continued  to  the 
ground,  where  it  fits  into  a  wooden  box  flue.  The  machine  is 
mounted  on  a  stout  wooden  frame  fitted  with  two  wheels  and 
handles  for  moving  it  wheel-barrow  fashion.  At  the  dynamo- 
meter trials  the  power  required  to  work  the  fan  open  at  the 
rate  of  60  turns  of  the  handle  per  minute  was  0*42-horse-power. 
In  the  field  two  men  relieving  one  another  at  intervals  of  15 
minutes  kept  up  a  speed  of  about  50  per  minute. 

Sub-Class  C. 

Ventilation  in  the  Stack. 

Stand  No.  184.— C.  Kite  and  Co,,  of  117,  Chalton  Street,  Emtan 

Road,  London,  N,W, 

Article  4000 — {Xein  Implement,) — Hay  and  Corn  Dryer;  manufactured 
by  the  Exhibitors.  Price  4^'.  per  single  set.  For  ricks  and  stack  sheds.  This 
consists  of  perforated  drums  or  pipes  with  automatic  exhaust  ventilator  fixed 
on  top,  and  placed  per|x?ndicularly  along  the  middle  of  rick,  to  form  one  or 
more  cavities  as  may  be  required,  according  to  the  size  of  stack.  Also  models 
of  the  above.     (For  Trial.) 

The  method  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  exhibitors  is  that 
of  a  central  shaft,  terminated  by  an  automatic  ventilator  which 
rises  above  the  roof  of  the  stack.  In  connection  with  this  shaft 
a  pipe  or  pipes  are  laid  horizontally  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
the  stack,  and  extending  to  the  outside  of  it.  A  very  slight 
indraught  of  air  causes  the  ventilator  to  work,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  passage  of  air  through  the  stack.  If, 
however,  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  there  is  no 
movement  of  air,  a  draught  is  easily  created  by  the  introduction 
of  heated  air  supplied  by  a  slow  combustion  stove.  Although 
the  Judges  looked  upon  this  apparatus  as  being  of  the  nature  of 
a  toy,  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  refusing  it  a  trial. 

2  u  2 
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Engineers'  Trials  op  Exhaust  Fans. 

On  the  19th  of  July  the  Exhaust  Fans,  which  have  heen 
previously  described,  were  subjected  to  a  trial  of  their  capadtj 
and  a  test  of  the  power  required  to  work  them.     Mr.  Kobert 
Neville  (Steward  of  Engineering)  and  Mr.  William  E.  Rich 
(acting  for  the  Consulting  Engineer),  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  Caiey 
(Assistant  Engineer),  conducted  these  trials  in  the  Show-ground. 
Mr.  Beaumont,  C.E.  (correspondent  of  ^  The  Engineer'  newspaper), 
assisted  in  taking  the  velocity  of  the  air  on  entering  or  leaving 
the  fan  by  means  of  one  of  Elliot  Brothers'  small  air-meters,  and 
the  result  of  these  observations  is  shown  in  the  Table  of  Results 
(II.).     The  smaller  dynamometer  belonging  to  the  Society  was 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  4-horse-power  vertical  engine,  made 
and  exhibited  by  E.  S.  Hindley  of  Bourton.     For  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  comparative  exhausting  power,  a  water-meter  was 
employed.    This  instrument  was  a  ^inch  glass  tube,  shaped  like 
the  letter  (J,  one  end  of  this  tube  was  closed,  and  the  other  was 
connected  by  a  flexible  india-rubber  tube  with  the  air  inlet  of 
the  fan.     This  inlet  was  closed  by  a  blank  flange  through  which 
the  test  tube  passed.     The  gauge  being  graduated  alike  on  both 
limbs,  with  the  (o)  zero  point  halfway  up,  water  was  poured  in 
until  it  stood  on  both  sides  at  zero.    When  the  fan  was  worked, 
a  partial  vacuum  was  created,  and  the  water  rose  on  one  side  of 
the  tube  and  fell  to  the  same  degree  on  the  other.     The  dis- 
placement of  water  is  read  off  as  twice  the  rise  in  one  limb,  or 
rather  the  rise  in   one  limb  plus  the  fall  in  the  other.     It  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  this  test  does  not  show  what  the  fans 
would  do  when  air  from  the  stack  could  have  free  access,  but  it 
should  give  the  companative  power  of  the  fan  to  exhaust  air. 

The  annexed  Table  II.,  constructed  by  Mr.  Rich,  C.E.,  gives 
both  the  main  features  of  the  machines  exhibited,  and  the 
results  arrived  at  by  these  trials,  and  the  following  remarks 
explain  some  apparent  inconsistencies. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  apparent  manual  powers  required  for  working 
.'^ome  of  the  fans  on  tlie  stacks,  and  the  powers  required  for  workiug  them  iu 
tlie  dynainometrical  trials,  have  been  explained  as  follows  by  tbe  CoosahiDg 
Engineer,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Rich,  who  conducted  the  trials 
on  the  dynamometer  for  him. 

The  hand  dynamometer  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  crudest  of  the  Society*8 
instruments,  and  certainly  requires  modemisinp;  and  refining  in  its  details  and 
registering  api>aratu8.  Unfortunately,  too,  Mr.  Rich  had  no  opportunity  of 
overhauling  and  adjusting  it  till  the  morning  of  the  trial.  However,  with  all 
its  faults  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  records  published  in  tbe 
table,  fairly  represent  the  powers  taken  by  the  several  fans  relatively  to  one 
another. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  several  fans  ooald  have 
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been  tested  when  at  work  on  their  stacks,  as  neither  the  trials  with  the  fim- 
cases,  closed  or  open,  can  possibly  represent  the  same  oooditions  as  would 
then  exist,  and  consequently  calculations  founded  on  the  dynamoimetricii 
figures  might  be  misleading,  so  far  as  the  stack-drying  trials  themselyes  aze 
concerned. 

On  the  stacks  the  powers  required  would  generally  be  intermediate  betmen 
those  with  the  fans  ''open*'  and  "closed,''  but  very  much  would  depend 
npoD  the  density  and  size  of  the  stacks,  sizes  of  air-channels^  ^cc^  and  with 
such  machines  very  slight  changes  of  speed  and  lubrication  may  immensely 
affect  the  powers  required. 

With  regard  to  the  remark  that  some  fans  require  most  power  with  the 
fan-cases  open  and  others  with  them  closed,  that  is  quite  to  be  understood 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  and  depends  on  the  shape  and  confor- 
mation of  the  fans  and  the  direction  of  the  blades,  whether  laual,  in^linft^i,  or 
curved. 

There  are  no  reliable  experiments  analysing  this  interesting  question 
as  regards  fans  for  air,  but  it  is  generally  known  that  a  toeU'designed  sir 
fan  requires  more  power  to  work  it  open,  either  against  the  atnauosphene 
pressure,  or  against  a  moderate  pressure  in  excess  of  the  atmosphere,  thin 
when  closed,  to  prevent  any  transmission  of  air  through  it.  Some  Dems, 
however,  with  blades  of  an  objectionable  shape,  probably  require  more  power 
to  work  them  closed ;  nnrl  the  same  phenomenon  in  others  may  be  attriWed 
to  their  being  so  placed  in  their  cases  as  to  admit  of  a  churning  of  the  sir 
round  and  round  within  the  case  when  working  closed,  and  so  oorrespooding 
to  a  transmission  of  air  under  more  or  less  pressure. 

Fans  for  water  arc  better  understood,  but  the  same  mechanical  laws  apjdy 
in  both  cases ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  well-designed  oentrifogRl 
pump  working  with  closed  outlet  under  a  pressure  of  10  ft.,  requires  scarcely 
any  power  to  work  it,  while  the  same  pump  discharging  with  an  open 
outlet  at  the  same  height,  will  take  a  considerable  power,  possibly  even  tire 
or  ten  times  as  much  as  before. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fans  were  (1)  tested  with  Md 
closed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  "  the  difference  of  pressure  in 
inches  of  water  maintained  "  (cols.  5  and  6),  and  (2)  with  inld 
opeUy  when  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  air  was  observed. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  these  trials  is  the  great 
increase  of  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  water-gauge,  obtained  bv 
an  increased  velocity  of  the  fan.  It  will  be  seen  that  Bamlett  s 
fan,  when  worked  at  700  revolutions  per  minute,  displaced  onlj 
•1  inch  of  water,  while  1050  revolutions  displaced  •?  inch,  and 
2100  gave  2*9  inches  as  the  result.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  1050  revolutions  can  be  got  by  60  turns  of  the  handle 
per  minute,  and  that  one  man  can  without  difficulty  maintain 
this  speed  for  a  good  while.  It  would  be  easy,  by  an  intei^ 
mediate  motion,  to  double  the  velocity  of  the  fan,  and  two  men 
could  then  work  it  and  obtain  four  times  the  result  which  one 
man  now  gets. 

Phillips's  hand  fan  was  tested  at  40  and  60  turns  of  the 
handle  per  minute,  giving  respectively  400  and  600  fan  revo- 
lutions. The  first  speed  represented  what  the  Judges  thought 
one   man  would  do.     The    higher   speed  what  Mr.   Phillips's 
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representative  thought  a  man  could  do.  In  the  field  a  speed 
of  48  to  50  turns  per  minute  was  kept  up  by  one  man. 

Phillips's  iron  machine,  which  is  intended  for  either  hand* 
or  steam-power,  was  tried  at  40,  76,  and  80, — the  low  velocity 
representing  hand-power  and  the  higher  speed  what  may  be 
had  by  steam.  In  this  case  doubling  the  speed  trebled  the 
pressure. 

Lister's,  being  adapted  for  either  hand-  or  steam-power,  was 
tried  at  40  and  80  revolutions  of  the  handle.  At  the  lower  rate 
this  fan  did  only  the  work  of  Phillips's  hand  fan,  at  an  expen- 
diture of  double  the  power.  At  double  speed  the  displacement 
of  water  was  trebled. 

Coultas's  fan  was  tried  with  the  water-gauge  at  900  and 
1080  revolutions.  At  the  first  rate,  the  water-g^uge  indicated 
4*8  inches,  and  at  1080  revolutions  the  average  pressure  was 
5*7  inches.  With  this  fan  the  pressure  varied  considerably 
from  5*3  inches  to  5*9  inches,  but  the  power  required  to  work  it 
was  somewhat  excessive  for  the  little  engine  employed  ;  and  the 
speed  was  rather  irregular.  This  fair  having  three  inlets,  one 
directly  in  the  rear,  and  two  at  the  sides,  the  power  required 
to  work  the  fan  with  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  inlets  open  was 
tested. 

The  only  remaining  fan  which  seems  to  call  for  any  remark 
is  Greening's  (Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association) 
No.  1.  This  was  only  tried  at  40  revolutions  per  minute^ 
that  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  the  greatest  speed  at 
which  this  machine  could  be  worked  by  two  men.  It  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Judges'  estimate  of 
the  power  required  by  this  fan  is  not  borne  out  by  the  dynamo- 
meter trials,  although  fully  confirmed  by  the  trials  in  the  field, 
when  the  representative  of  the  exhibitor  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
a  third  man  was  required  to  relieve  the  two  who  were  at  work. 
The  water-gauge  showed  1*3  inch  of  water  displaced,  and  the 
power  required  to  work  it  open  was  •24-horse-power. 

First  Trials  of  Hay  Dryers. 

Having  noticed  at  some  length  the  various  methods  and 
appliances  which  were  entered  for  competition,  and  having  re- 
corded the  trials  to  which  the  exhaust  fans  were  subjected  by 
the  engineers,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Reporting  Judge  to 
recount  the  practical  trials  by  which  the  Judges  attempted 
to  ascertain,  not  merely  the  relative  merits,  but  also  the 
economical  value  and  efficiency  of  the  different  inventions 
and  expedients  which  were  exhibited. 

The    action   of  the   Judges  has  been  the  subject   of  some 
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adverse  criticism,  of  which,  however,  thejr  do  not  complain; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  their  censors  did  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  most  occur  in 
carrying  out  a  series  of  trials  on  such  an  extensive  scale. 
Many  of  the  public,  who  had  been  somewhat  misled  by  es> 
aggerated  newspaper  accounts  of  what  was  possible  and  what 
had  been  done,  seemed  to  expect  that  the  whole  of  the  grass 
would  be  cut  and  stacked,  and  the  machines  set  at  work  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.  Others  could  not  understand  how  wet 
weather  could  interfere  with  the  process  which,  as  they  had 
been  led  to  believe,  superseded  all  need  of  sunshine  or  wind  at 
the  hay  gathering.  Some,  ag^in,  said  that  all  the  competitors 
should  have  had  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  grass,  of  exactly 
the  same  quality,  cut  at  the  same  moment,  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  and  delivered  to  them  at  the  same  tune, -and 
under  conditions  in  all  respects  equal  and  the  same.  These 
are  conditions  which  are  applicable  to  experiments  carried  on  in 
the  laboratory  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  they  would  have 
been  impossible  of  realization  in  the  present  case.  What  was 
attempted  was  the  careful  observation  of  the  whole  process  from 
the  first  cutting  of  the  grass  to  the  trussing  of  the  hay  for 
market,  and  the  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  advan« 
tageous  or  otherwise,  under  which  each  of  the  competitors  had 
done  their  work. 

The  Society  had  secured  for  the  purpose  of  these  trials  about 
100  acres  of  meadow  land  lying  just  on  the  southern  outskirts  of 
the  town,  between  the  Kennet  river  and  the  Holy  Brook.  Of 
this  100  acres,  about  67  acres,  which  were  part  of  the  Sewage 
Farm  (although  they  were  not  irrigated  by  sewage^,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  by  the  Reading  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority.  The  remainder  was  provided  by  Mr.  Colebrook,  a  very 
useful  and  energetic  member  of  the  Reading  Local  Committee. 
This  Committee  very  liberally  undertook  to  bear  half  the  loss 
which  the  Society  might  sustain  by  the  artificial  treatment  of  this 
portion  of  the  hay  which  grew  on  the  Sewage  Farm.  At  a 
subsequent  period  35  acres  more  standing  grass  in  three  adjoin- 
ing fields  was  purchased  for  the  Society  of  Mr.  Cundell,  who 
occupies  the  Coley  Park  Farm.  The  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
(the  members  of  which  took  a  great  interest  in  the  trials,  and 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  the  Society)  had  also 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Society  42  acres  of  sewage-fed  rye- 
grass, but  only  a  small  portion  of  this  was  used  for  a  trial  of 
Gibbs's  apparatus. 

The  crop  of  grass  varied  exceedingly,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality :  34  acres  had  been  cleared  for  hay  in  Febmary,  the 
remainder  had  been  grazed  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  it 
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was  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Society  with  hay 
for  these  trials.  But,  independently  of  this  late ,  feeding,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  [the  character  of  the  herbage  differed 
considerably.  In  some  places  a  soft  woolly  grass  lay  close  to 
the  ground,  in  others  a  considerable  proportion  of  sharp  sedgy 
grass  was  found.  Here  the  grass  was  only  a  few  inches  high, 
there  the  greater  portion  was  18  to  24  inches  high,  while 
numerous  plants  of  JFesttica  elatior  ran  up  to  more  than  6  feet 
in  length.*  Thus  the  crop  of  hay  varied  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Judges  from  about  10  cwts.  to  50  cwts.  per  acre. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  trials  Messrs.  Samuebon  and  Co.  lent 
six  of  their  Mowing  Machines  (three  of  "  the  Gem  ^  pattern, 
No.  3803,  and  three  of  the  "  Atlas "  pattern.  No.  3804  in  the 
Implement  Catalogue  of  the  Reading  Show).  Messrs.  Nicholson 
and  Son  also  lent  four  of  their  Hay-makers  (patterns  1a  and  2, 
Catalogue  Nos.  3413  and  3414),  and  as  many  Horse-rakes, 
pattern  4b  (No.  3404).  Mr.  Champion,  manager  of  the  Reading 
Sewage  Farm,  provided  a  number  of  horses  and  a  large  staff  of 
men,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  the  hay-making  g^ve  every  sort 
of  assistance.  Mr.  Sanday,  one  of  the  Judges,  brought  with  him 
thirteen  good  men,  all  well  used  to  making  hay  in  the  Yorkshire 
dales.  These  men,  vigorous  and  lusty  fellows,  several  of  them 
members  of  Captain  Sanday's  Volunteer  corps,  were  an  in- 
valuable help  so  long  as  they  could  stay.  They  worked  together 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Brown  with  a  thorough 
good  will,  and  when  they  had  to  leave  they  were  parted  with 
with  much  regret.  Unfortunately  they  had  their  home  engage- 
ments, some  of  them  their  own  hay-fields,  and  long  before  the 
Reading  hay  was  got  up  they  had  to  return  home.  Their  way  of 
hay-making  being  very  different  to  that  practised  in  the  Southern 
counties,  a  short  description  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
Until  the  hay  had  to  be  pitched  up  on  to  the  stack  they  never  used 
a  fork,  a  hand-rake  sufficed  for  every  purpose.  Following  the 
mowing  machine,  they  raised  the  swathes  by  a  quick,  sharp 
action  of  the  rake,  which  was  held  nearly  perpendicularly. 
Advancing  in  echelon  at  a  rapid  pace,  they  left  the  hay  half 
turned,  half  erect,  in  such  a  position  that  the  air  blew  freely 
through  it.  Afterwards  small  foot-cocks  were  formed  by  the 
rake  and  foot.  When  these  had  to  be  shaken  out,  the  cock  was 
gathered  up  in  the  arms  and  lightly  scattered  all  over  the  land 
by  the  hand.  Then,  when  the  hay  was  to  be  stacked,  wind-rows 
were  made  by  the  rake.  Mr.  Sanday  had  also  sent  some  hay- 
sweeps  and  sledges,  such  as  are  used  in  the  north  in  place  of 

*  One  stem  of  this  grass,  which  was  selected  for  examination  and  identification 
by  ^Ir.  Camithecs,  the  Consiilting  Botanist  to  the  Society,  measured  6  feet 
\\\  inches. 
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carts  and  wagons,  and  in  situations  where  wheeled  Tefaidei 
could   not   be  safely  used.     The  hay-fweeps  were  cradles  of 
slatted  woodwork  7  feet  wide,  resting  on  the  ground  in  fiont 
and  rising  by  an  easy  curve  to  25  inches  at  the  back.     The  fiont 
portion  is  a  strong  piece  of  ash,  flat  at  the  bottom  and  berelkd 
on  the  upper  edge.     The  back  of  the  sweep  is  earned  by  two 
solid  wooden  wheels  on  a  swivel,  which  enables  them  to  more 
in  any  direction.     The  modus  operandi  with  these  sweeps  is  ai 
follows  : — The  driver  stands  midway  in  the  width  of  the  sweep 
and  drives  along  the  wind-row ;  the  sweeper  drives  the  hay  np 
and  on  to  the  sweep,  and  in  a  short  time  accuntdates  a  lam 
cock,  which  is  swept  up  to  the  stack.     The  draught  of  tbis 
implement  is  by  chains  attached  to  each  side  of  it,  and  when  the 
stack  is  reached,  the  sweep  is  easily  released  by  unhooking  one 
of  the  draught  chains,  and  the  horse  pulling  sideways  at  the 
other  chain  disengages  the  sweep  from  the  hay.     The  hay-sledges 
are  very  similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  for  moving  ploughs  and  harrows  fitim  field  to  field, 
only  somewhat  larger.     An  open  frame-work,  4  feet  6  inches 
wide  and  8  feet  4  inches  long,  is  raised  from  the  ground  about 
18  inches    and    rests  upon    two   arms,  which  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  for  a  sufficient  distance  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  load,  and 
in  the  fore  part  are  curved  upwards  so  as  to  slide  easily  along  the 
ground.     These  sledges  were  loaded  from  two  wind-rows,  one 
on  each  side.     The  hay  was  placed  in  position  by  the  Yorkshire 
men  with  a  rake  and  one  hand,  and  no  loader  was  required. 
When  the  load  reached  the  stack,  one  side  was  lifted,  and  the 
load  being  turned  over,  the  sledge  was  sent  back  for  more.    The 
greater  part  of  the  bay  was  got  together  by  means  of  these  sweeps 
and  sledges,*  and  when  they  were  no  longer  required,  they  were 
sold  to  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  seen  them  in  use. 
When  the   Yorkshire  contingent   left,    a  large   part   of  the 
work  fell  into  the  hands  of  ^^  casuals,"  and  it  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  worthless  set  of  vagabonds  than 
were  collected  in  the  hay-field.     Ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  com- 
monest tools,  hopelessly  lazy  and  unwilling  to  learn,  they  were 
never  satisfied.     To  have  seen  them  at  work  would  have  tried 
the  temper  of  a  saint,  and  the  only  time  when  the  faintest  sign  of 
briskness  or  alacrity  was  visible  was  when  the  beer  was  served 
out.     On  one  of  the  few  fine  days  which  shone  upon  the  scene, 
when  the  sun  was  bright  and  a  brisk  wind  was  drying  np  evexy 
drop  of  moisture,  a  number  of  these  fellows  thought  they  saw 
their  opportunity,  and  imagined  that  even  their  services  could 


*  The  sweeps  and  sleilges  were  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jonas,  of  Prestmi,  nflsr 
Leybum. 
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not  be  dispensed  with.  At  the  dinner  hour  they  came  np,  headed 
by  a  man  who,  before  beginning  his  work,  had  inquired  very 
particularly  what  he  was  to  be  paid.  He  had  been  told  that  he 
would  have  3^.  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of  beer  according  to 
the  number  of  hours'  work  he  made.  Demanding  for  himself 
and  his  fellows  higher  wages,  he  alleged  as  the  ground  of  his 
dissatisfaction  the  rumour  that  other  men,  belonging  to  the 
regular  staff  of  the  Sewage  Farm,  were  getting  more  money. 
He  was  "  as  good  a  man  as  e'er  a  one  o'  they.**  The  malcontents 
were  immensely  surprised,  but  not  relieved,  when  they  were  told 
that  they  would  be  at  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  go  to  a 
better  job  if  they  could  find  one.  "  Then  gie  us  our  money  and 
we'll  go."  "  No ;  if  you  go  now  you  will  only  be  paid  up  to 
last  night.  You  will  get  nothing  for  the  broken  day."  When 
the  Judges  returned  to  the  field,  after  a  short  absence,  they  found 
that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  and  a  free  fight,  and  the  ringleader 
had  left  the  field  adorned  with  a  couple  of  black  eyes,  which  one 
of  his  mates  had  given  him,  and  he  was  not  seen  on  the  ground 
again. 

Whether  it  is  the  custom  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  supplement  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  labourers  by  con- 
siderable extra  allowances  for  all  sorts  of  work  which  require 
any  degree  of  skill,  or  whether  it  arose  simply  from  the  desire 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
shone  upon  the  Reading  district,  certain  it  is  that  frequent 
demands  were  made  by  the  men  employed  for  additional  pay. 
These  demands  generally  took  the  form  of  requests  for  *'a 
shillin'  extry  "  for  this  or  that  work  as  "  the  usual  thing."  The 
stacker  thought  "  there  was  no  harm  in  arxing  a  shillin'  a 
stack  for  stacking."  A  man  who  had  driven  a  mowing-machine 
said  he  expected  '*  a  shillin'  an  acre  "  in  addition  to  his  wages 
of  three  shillings  a  day,  and  he  tried  to  persuade  the  Judges 
that  it  didn't  come  to  much  money  then,  as  a  man  could  not 
mow  more  than  3  acres  a  day  with  one  pair  of  horses.  When 
a  bargain  had  been  concluded  with  the  thatcher,  he  put  in,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a  claim  to  "  a  shillin'  a  rick  for 
beer,"  which  he  said  was  "  a  reg'lar  thing." 

On  Monday,  the  3rd  of  July,  the  Judges,  having  inspected 
the  machines  in  the  Showyard,  proceeded  to  the  trial  field  and 
inspected  the  crop  of  grass  before  any  was  mown.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  and  the  following  morning  plots  were  assigned 
to  the  different  competitors.  In  allotting  these  plots  the 
Stewards  and  Judges  took  first  those  who  were  first  ready, 
Mr.  Coultas,  Mr.  Champion,  and  Mr.  Phillips  for  this  reason 
had  the  first  four  plots.  In  determining  the  size  of  the  different 
plots,  regard  was  had  to  the  heaviness  of  the  crop,  and  as  far 
as  possible  it  was  sought  to  give  each  man  about  the  same 
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quantity  of  hay  to  deal  with.  The  following  Table  shows  (1) 
the  order  of  the  different  plots  (starting  from  the  bridge  near 
the  town) ;  (2)  the  estimated  extent  of  each  allotment ;  (3)  the 
estimated  quantity  of  hay  on  each  lot. 


Number 
of  Plot. 


EXHIllITOUS. 


1 

3 

4 

5* 

6* 

7* 

8* 

9 


Coultas        

Champion  (Gibbs's)  .. 
Phillips's,  Steam-power    . . 

Do.        Hand-power 

Kite     

Lister 

Greening.  Hand-power     .. 

Do.         Steam-power     . . 
Bamlctt       


Estimated 

Estimated 

Acreage  of 

'  Quantity  of  | 

Plot. 

1 

Hay. 

Acres. 

]2 

12 

54 

10} 

6 

12 

5 

10 

4 

10 

G 

14 

? 

} 

20 

14 

15 

In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  weather,  Plots  5,  6,  7,  and 
8  (marked  *)  were  abandoned,  so  far  as  trials  of  the  fans  were 
concerned,  and  the  stacks  were  made  up  without  paying  strict 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  several  plots.  In  Plot  9,  the  stacker 
made  his  stack  larger  than  was  intended,  and  an  extra  quantity 
had  to  be  put  into  the  roof  to  make  it  safe. 

As  the  weather  from  the  3rd  to  the  24th  of  July  will  be 
frequently  referred  to,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  at  this 
point  to  some  trustworthy  meteorological  observations  made  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  ^y  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Parry,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Reading,  a  complete  record  of  ob- 
servations made  at  the  Forbury  Gardens,  in  the  town  of  Reading, 
has  been  obtained  and  is  appended  to  this  Report  (p.  720).  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  Table,  that  from  the  3rd  until  the  17th 
of  the  month  some  rainfall  was  registered  on  every  day,  and 
that  from  the  3rd  day,  when  mowing  began,  to  the  24th,  when  the 
last  hay-stack  was  completed,  rain  fell  on  18  days  out  of  the  22. 
Although  the  aggregate  quantity  of  rainfall  was  not  large  (2*1  in.), 
it  was  emphatically  a  showery  period.  But  the  hygrometrical 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  all-important  as  regards  hay- 
making. A  heavy  rainfall  may  occur,  and  the  effect  of  it  wUl 
quickly  disappear  if  evaporation  be  rapid.  From  the  4th  to 
the  22nd — within  which  period  of  19  days  the  work  was 
really  done — there  was  never  more  than  6°  difference  between 
the  readings  of  the  icet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  The 
humidity  ranged  during  that  period  from  67  to  94,  complete 
saturation  being  represented  by  100  ;  the  mean  degree  of 
humidity  for  the  first  7  days  (4th  to  10th  July)  being  72*7,  and 
for  the  next  7  days  (11th  to  17th)  78-7.  In  the  column  of 
general  observations  on  the  weather  of  the  past  24  hours,  5  days 
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are  marked  "  wet,"  4  "  heavy  showers,"  7  "  dull,"  1  "  cloudy," 
and  2  "  fine." 

Not  unnaturally,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public,  these  meteorological  conditions,  so  unfavourable  and  dis- 
astrous to  the  farmer  who  had  not  yet  accepted  the  assistance  of 
science,  were  a  godsend  to  the  exhibitors,  who  ought  to  have 
wished  for  nothing  better  than  a  thoroughly  bad  hay-time  to 
enable  them  to  show  their  skill.  But  if  the  eulogists  of  the  hay 
dryers  had  been  a  little  intemperate,  the  public  were  certainly  a 
little  unreasonable  in  their  expectations. 

The  Judges  thought  it  desirable  that,  in  the  first  trials,  the 
different  competitors  should  as  far  as  possible  be  consulted  as  to 
the  management  of  the  hay  and  the  time  for  stacking  it  With 
complete  unanimity  the  exhibitors  declared  that  they  could  not 
deal  with  wet  grass.  Mr.  Champion,  on  behalf  of  Gibbs's 
machine,  said :  "  Give  me  half-made  hay  and  I  don't  mind  its 
being  water  wet^  The  exhibitors  of  fans,  on  the  other  hand, 
said :  "  We  can  take  green  hay^  if  only  it  is  ^ry."  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  processes  is  thus  very  clearly  shown. 
Mr.  Gibbs  aims  at  expelling  the  moisture  of  the  hay,  whether 
natural  sap  or  rain-water.  The  exhaust  fans  are  designed  for 
the  reduction  of  the  high  temperature  which  is  the  result  of 
fermentation. 

On  Monday,  the  3rd  of  July,  six  of  Samuelson's  mowers 
were  started  at  2  p.m.,  in  Plots  1  and  2,  assigned  to  Coultas  and 
Champion.  The  hay-tedders  and  the  Yorkshire  hay-makers  fol- 
lowed closely  after  them.  This  portion  of  the  meadows  had 
been  manured  with  town-rubbish,  of  which  old  boots,  sticks, 
cinders,  brick-bats,  and  broken  glass  bottles  seemed  to  have 
been  important  constituents.  Whatever  value  they  might  have 
had  as  manure,  they  were  disagreeable  obstructives  to  the  motion 
of  the  mowers.  Bystanders  from  the  neighbourhood  declared  it 
impossible  to  cut  Plots  2,  3,  and  4  with  a  machine:  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  it.  Certainly  the  grass  was  laid 
close  to  the  ground,  and  matted  together.  Considering  all  these 
difficulties,  very  fair  work  was  made  ;  and  as  all  of  the  machines 
were  sold  on  the  ground,  and  the  purchasers  of  them  were  most 
anxious  to  remove  them  before  they  could  be  spared,  it  is 
clear  that  their  work  was  approved  by  some  of  those  who  saw 
it.  Though  close  and  dull,  the  weather  on  this  day  and  the 
next  was  not  unpromising. 

On  Tuesday  the  4th,  and  Wednesday  the  5th,  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  plots  of  the  first  trial  were  mown ;  and  the 
tedding  was  continued  whenever  the  hay  was  dry  on  the  top ; 
but  rain  on  Tuesday  night,  and  frequent  showers  during 
Wednesday,  very  much  interfered  with  the  work.     It  was  im- 
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possible  to  get  the  hay  dry  enough  for  putting  it  in  cock.  Od 
Thursday  there  were  very  heavy  showers ;  and  nothing  could 
be  done.  On  Friday,  after  some  showers,  the  afternoon  was 
bright,  and  a  brisk  south-west  wind  was  blowing,  and  in  the 
evening  the  foundation  of  Coultas's  stack  was  begun.  On  Satur- 
day, the  8th,  this  stack  was  nearly  completed,  and  a  trial  of 
Gibbs's  Hay  Dryer  was  accomplished. 

Plot  2. — Mr.  Champion,  Exhibitob. 

Trial  of  Gibhs^a  Hay  Dryer,  July  8. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  this  plot  of  about  5  acres,  with 
a  heavy  crop  of  coarse  woolly  grass,  had  been  mown  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  3rd  and  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  hay 
had  been  several  times  tedded,  and  having  been  much  exposed, 
it  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  sap  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
dry.  The  early  morning  (8th)  was  fair,  and  the  hay  having 
been  wind-rowed,  it  was  carried  by  a  hay-sweep  and  sledges 
close  up  to  the  drying  apparatus,  where  it  was  rounded  up  into 
fourteen  big  hay-cocks.  This  was  accomplished  in  about 
2^  hours.  The  dryer  began  work  at  9.10  A.M.,  and  finished 
at  3.56  P.M.,  two  short  stoppages  having  been  made.  The  time 
occupied  was  thus  6  hours  46  minutes,  including  stoppages. 
The  stack  staddle  (Fig.  8,  a),  21  feet  square,  was  laid  out  a 
short  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  dryer  (b).  In  the  ground 
was  placed  a  wooden  box-flue,  constructed  to  carry  an  exhaust 
fan  (as  described  p.  655)  ;  over  the  inner  end  of  this  flue  a  shaft 
was  carried  up  by  means  of  a  wooden  cage  18  inches  square 
and  6  feet  high. 

The  table  of  the  dryer  had  a  fall  of  about  8  inches  in  27  feet 
length.  At  right  angles  to  the  dryer  were  placed  the  furnace 
and  blast  fan  (c),  and  in  connection  with  them  an  8-horse-power 
engine  (d). 

At  the  the  time  of  starting,  the  heat  of  the  air-blast,  as 
shown  by  a  pyrometer  in  the  trunk  which  connects  C  and  B, 
was  400°  F.,  and  during  the  working  it  varied  from  400^  to- 
475°.  In  addition  to  the  men  employed  in  bringing  the  hay 
to  the  apparatus  and  pitching  it  up  to  the  stack,  8  men 
were  employed  as  follows : — 1  engine-driver,  1  stoker  in  charge 
of  the  furnace,  2  men  feeding  the  machine,  2  removing  the 
hay  from  the  machine,  and  2  superintending  the  work.  Of 
the  last-named,  one  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  hay  being 
fed  into  the  machine  on  each  side  of  the  central  hot-air  trough, 
is  carried  forward  partly  by  the  action  of  the  forks,  partly  by 
that  of  the  table,  and  partly  by  the  action  of  the  hot-air  which 
takes  a  diagonal  direction   towards   the   delivery   end   of   the 
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Fig.  8. — Plan  showing  tlie  Position  of  the  different  parts  of  Otbhs's 

Hay  Dryer,  as  set  for  work. 
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machine.  The  passage  of  the  hay  from  one  end  of  the  dryer 
to  the  other  took  from  1^  to  2  minutes.  Sometimes  a  wisp 
which  had  been  only  partially  dried  was  taken  back  to  the 
feeding  end  and  operated  upon  again.  What  was  very  notice- 
able in  this  trial  was,  that  while  some  of  the  hay  was  com- 
pletely desiccated,  so  that  it  smelt  like  malt,  and  could  be 
rubbed  into  powder  in  the  hand,  some  of  it  emerged  from  the 
dryer  quite  clammy.  Of  course  this  is  partly  caused  by  the 
unequal  condition,  as  regards  moisture,  of  the  hay  itself;  but 
it  is  still  more  due  to  the  great  inequality  of  the  temperature 
at  different  parts  of  the  dryer.  Mr.  Anderson  made  the  follow- 
ing observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  different  points 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  table,  on  the  lee  and  windward  sides- 
of  the  dryer : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  temperature  on  the  shel- 
tered side  was  16°  higher  than  that  on  the  windward  side; 
and  that  the  extremes  were,  with  the  dry  bulb,  97**  to  123^; 
and  with  the  wet  bulb,  85°  to  112°.  The  weight  of  coal 
consumed  by  the  engine  during  the  trial  was  7  cwts. ;  cost, 
bs,  liL  ;  and  the  coke  consumed  in  the  furnace  was  1§  chaldron; 
cost,  I65.  8tf.  The  speed  of  the  hot-air  fan  was  280  revolutions 
per  minute.  During  the  trial  a  sharp  shower  came  on;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  hay  was  in  large  cocks  at  the  time. 

The  stack  thus  made  never  showed  any  signs  of  heat,  and 
the  Judges  are  not  aware  that  the  fan  was  ever  worked. 

On  the  lltli  of  September  the  stack  was  cut  open,  and  the 
Judges  were  surprised  and  also  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
quality  of  the  hay  was  very  inferior.  All  the  sweet  malt-like 
flavour  had  gone,  and  what  was  left  was  a  dead  fuzzy  substance 
which  the  cutting-knife  could  with  difficulty  penetrate,  and 
without  the  faintest  scent  of  hay. 

If  the  hay  which  was  put  through  Mr.  Gibbs's  Hay  Dryer  had 
been  left  in  the  cocks,  into  which  it  had  been  piled  before 
the  roasting  operation  was  performed,  until  the  weather  was 
favourable,  and  if  it  had  then  been  shaken  out  for  a  short 
time  to  dry  it,  a  much  more  valuable  stack  might  have  been 
secured  than  the  one  which  was  the  result  after  using  this 
much  vaunted  apparatus. 

Although  the  second  trial  of  Gibbs's  Hay  Dryer  occurred  later 
in  point  of  time  than  the  stacking  and  fanning  on  other  plots  of 
the  first  trial,  it  may  be  well  to  conclude  the  account  of  this 
machine  in  this  place. 

On  the  17th  of  July  "Jumbo"  and  "Alice,"  and  their 
belongings,  were  moved  down  to  the  Sewage  Farm,  where  about 
8J  acres  of  second-cut  rye-grass,  grown  on  irrigated  land,  was 
mown  on  the  15th  and  17th.  This  was  txjdded  by  hand  on 
Tuesday,  18th,  and  Wednesday,  19th,  turned  over  on  Thursday, 
20th,  and  on  the  same  day  carted  into  heaps  at  the  homestead, 
where  it  remained  until  Monday,  the  24th.  By  that  time  some 
of  the  heaps  had  got  quite  hot.  The  only  diflFerence  between 
the  arrangements  at  this  and  the  former  trial  was  that  three 
men  were  employed  in  feeding  the  machine,  and  that  the  hay, 
after  passing  through  the  dryer,  was  pitched  into  "Tasker's" 
elevator,  and  by  it  carried  up  the  stack.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  the  delivery  should  not  be  made  directly  from  the  dryer 
into  the  hopper  of  the  elevator.  Beginning  at  9.47  A.M.,  the 
whole  of  the  rye-grass  had  been  dried  by  6.40  P.M.,  and  one 
hour  having  been  taken  out  for  a  trial  upon  perfectly  green 
grass,  and  for  dinner  and  other  stoppages,  the  actual  time 
occupied  in  drying  this  8^  acres  of  grass  was  about  7  hours.    On 
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this  occasion  seven  men  were  employed.  Seven  cwt.  of  coals 
were  used  for  the  engine,  and  something  less  than  two  chaldrons 
of  coke  were  consumed  in  the  hot-air  furnace.  The  hay  first 
cured  was  put  into  a  stack  15  feet  square,  and,  when  that  was 
completed,  another,  of  about  the  same  size,  was  made.  In 
both  of  these  stacks  provision  was  made  for  a  fan  being  worked 
if  required,  wooden  flues  having  been  laid  down,  and  shafts 
constructed.  But  the  stacks  never  heated  enough  to  require 
any  fanning.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  rye-grass  had  been 
cut  for  a  week  or  more,  and  that  the  weather  had  been  very 
much  finer  than  in  the  earlier  trials ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Champion,  who,  as  manager  of  the  Sewage  Farm,  is  over- 
done with  rye-grass  hay,  declared  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  stack  this  irrigated  grass  safely  until  he  had  Gibbs's  dryer. 
The  farmer  of  a  sewage-farm  is  probably  bound  to  take  so 
much  sewage  every  day.  If  he  cannot  sell  his  rye-grass  green, 
and  get  it  removed,  he  must  make  hay  of  it  and  clear  his  land. 
The  possession  of  one  of  these  hay-dryers  in  such  a  case  may 
be  a  great  assistance,  and  if  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  removing  it,  be  left  out  of  sight, 
the  operation  is  not  extravagantly  costly. 

£     s.     d. 

Seven  men  at  say  3s.  Qd*  a  day   ..  ..  ..146 

Coals  and  Coke,  say  ..  ..  ..  ..136 

£2      8      0 

or  less  than  65.  per  acre,  excluding  use  of  engine,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  machine. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  (Monday,  24th)  an  experiment  was 
tried  with  some  Italian  rye-grass  which  had  been  cut  on  the 
Saturday  previous.  Twelve  cwt.  of  the  green  and  wet  grass  was 
passed  twice  through  the  dryer,  the  delivery  end  of  the  table 
having  been  raised  until  the  slope  was  only  5  inches,  in 
order  to  keep  the  grass  on  the  table,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  hot  air  for  a  longer  time.  It  took  20  minutes  to 
pass  the  whole  lot  through  the  first  time,  and  14  minutes  the 
second  time.  After  this,  it  still  retained  a  great  portion  of  its 
sap,  and  it  could  not  have  been  stacked  up.  On  weighing  it 
after  this  partial  drying,  there  remained  but  b\  cwt.  out  of  12 : 
thus  6J  cwt.  had  disappeared.  Of  course  there  was  some  little 
waste  and  litter,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  result  appreciably. 
If  this  grass  had  been  thoroughly  desiccated,  or  even  made  into 
dry  hay,  it  would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  about  3  cwt. — 
a  powerful  argument  against  carting  grass  in  a  perfectly  green 

*  It  is  hot  and  dry  work. 

VOL.  xvni. — s.  8.  2  X 
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state,  even  if  the  machines  were  more  capable  of  converting  grass 
into  hay  than  they  have  yet  shown  themselves  to  be. 

At  the  Sewage  Farm  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  strong 
faith  in  the  power  of  Gibbs's  machines.  Several  hay-stacks 
had  been  turned  over  once  or  twice,  and  heaps  of  stuff,  whidi 
looked  like  the  blackest  of  black  tobacco  or  half-dried  sea-weed, 
lay  about  the  premises.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  pungent 
acrid  odour,  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  obnoxious  gases 
of  the  sewage. 

Trials  of  Exhaust  Fans. 

Having  disposed  of  the  trials  of  this  Hay-drjer,  undivided 
attention  may  be  given  to  the  preparations  for  and  the  course  of 
the  trials  of  the  Exhaust  Fans. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  practice  and  experience  of 
each  exhibitor  in  dealing  with  the  plot  of  hay  allotted  to  him, 
the  different  stacks  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  in  which  the 
original  assignment  of  ground  was  made. 

Plot  I. — J.  Coultas. 

Fan  worked  hy  Steam  Power, 

As  previously  stated,  the  hay  for  this  fan  was  cut  on  the  3rd, 
and  the  stack  was  made  up  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  10th  of  July. 

Fig.  9. — Plan  of  Hay-atack  and  Fan  with  Flues,  as  worked  hy 

J.  Coultas, 


On  Sunday,  the  9th,  heavy  showers  fell,  and  the  roof  of  the 
stack  got  rather  wet.  On  tl.e  Monday  morning  the  stack  was 
finished,  but  nearly   the  whole  of  the  hay  in  it  had  been  pat 
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together  in  bad  condition.  Before  commencing  the  stack, 
flues  of  9-inch  socketed  drain-pipes  had  been  laid  down.  The 
stack-stead  was  laid  out  10  feet  by  30  feet,  but  this  size  was 
considerably  overrun.  A  line  of  pipes  had  been  laid  down  the 
centre,  with  five  openings  upwards  and  with  three  branches 
converging  towards  the  fan  (see  a,  a,  Fig.  9).  These  branches 
were  each  of  them  in  connection  with  one  of  the  draught  inlets  of 
the  fan.  These  numerous  flues  were,  it  is  presumed,  intended 
rather  to  show  the  means  by  which  a  number  of  stacks  could  be 
worked  from  a  stationary  fan  than  to  indicate  what  was  required 
for  the  cooling  of  a  single  stack  of  the  size  of  the  one  operated 
upon.  Over  each  one  of  the  flues  was  placed  a  slatted  wooden 
cage,  10  inches  square  and  8  feet  high.  In  course  of  time 
this  stack  settled  down  until  the  eaves  were  less  than  7  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  that  the  shafts  extended  up  into  the  roof. 
By  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  (Sunday)  the  temperature  on  the 
east  had  got  up  to  125^,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  to 
150^.  The  upper  ends  of  the  five  shafts  had  been  covered  up 
by  hay  ;  but  when  the  roof  was  laid  out  to  receive  the  remainder 
of  the  crop,  they  were  uncovered  for  a  little  while  and  the  heat 
rapidly  declined  to  130°.* 

At  4.20  P.M.  on  Monday  the  10th,  the  fan  was  started,  and  it 
worked  for  one  hour.  The  engine  used  was  one  of  eight-horse 
power,  made  by  the  Reading  Ironworks  Co.  Mr.  Carey 
(Assistant-Engineer),  who  was  present  throughout  the  working, 
reported  that  not  more  than  four-horse  power  was  exerted.  The 
revolutions  of  the  fan,  which  worked  very  regularly,  were  1100 
per  minute.     Before  the  fan  started  the  temperature  was 

On  the  North        ..      ..     98^  on  the  East  130^  and  on  the  West  104°. 
After  one  hour's  work..     94°,  „  106^  „  82°. 

The  observation  on  the  north  was  by  a  thermometer  inserted  in 
an  iron  tube  about  4J  feet  from  the  ground  ;  those  on  the  east 
and  west  were  by  spear  thermometers,  which  were  thrust  into 
the  stack  about  5  feet.  As  there  were  five  shafts  in  this  small 
stack,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  make  sure  that  a  thermometer  was 
not  too  near  one  of  them  to  give  a  true  indication  of  the  heat. 
At  first  the  very  great  variations  in  temperature  which  occurred 
within  a  short  distance  disposed  the  Judges  to  believe  that  the 

*  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  tabulate  the  observations  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  diflVrent  slacks  and  the  fan  workings,  and  full  information  on  these 
ix)ints  will  be  found  in  Tables  IV.  to  XV.,  pp.  704-718.  It  most  be  obseryed 
that  the  Judges  notes  would  have  been  more  copious  and  more  interesting 
if  the  public  would  have  allowed  the  thermometers  to  remain  in  the  stacks 
where  they  were  placed.  Continually  were  they  pulled  out  and  put  in  some 
other  place,  or  perhaps  not  put  in  the  stack  at  all.  Most  of  the  ezhibiton  had 
to  complain  that  they  had  several  thermometers  broken  or  stolen. 

2x2 
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thermometers  were  untrustworthy,  or  that  thej  were  wrongly 
placed  ;  but  further  experience  led  them  to  believe  that  such 
variations  did  really  exist,  and  for  this  reason  fixed  thermo- 
meter tubes  alone  seem  scarcely  to  be  depended  upon  for 
ascertaining  the  heat  of  a  stack  which  is  likely  to  get  very  hot. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  heat  in  the  iron  tube  on  the  north 
side  of  this  stack  never  rose  above  100%  though  a  spear  ther- 
mometer inserted  very  near  it  showed  105°  and  116**,  and  the 
Judges  were  inclined  to  discredit  these  tubes. 

On  the  11th,  the  day  after  the  first  working,  the  east  end  of 
the  stack  (for  some  days  the  hottest  part)  was  147° ;  and  on 
the  12th  the  fan  was  worked  for  \\  hour  with  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  temperature  from  an  average  of  116°  (five  observa- 
tions) to  that  of  79°.  The  hottest  part  was  brought  from  142^ 
to  97°,  and  the  coldest  from  82°  to  66°. 

On  the  17th  (five  days  later)  one  of  the  thermometers  marked 
150°,  and  the  fan  was  set  to  work  for  one  hour,  reducing  the 
average  temperature  from  134°  to  99°.  After  this,  although  a 
temperature  of  138°  was  reached,  Mr.  Coultas  did  not  think  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  apply  the  fan,  and  the  stack  g^doally 
cooled  down.  The  whole  time  that  the  fan  was  worked  on  this 
stack  was  3  hours  15  minutes  (see  Table  IV.,  p.  704). 

When  the  stack  was  cut  open  on  September  12,  the  east  end 
and  the  north  and  south  sides  were  very  mouldy.  The  cages 
in  the  shafts  had  broken  down  with  the  weight  of  the  hay.  In 
the  centre  of  the  stack  there  was  some  fairly  good  brown  hay. 
Although  the  original  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  hay  in  this 
stack  (viz.  12  tons)  was  decidedly  too  low,  it  only  realised  12/.  10*. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  represented  the  true 
value  of  the  hay,  which  was  worth  a  good  deal  more  for  packing ; 
the  probable  explanation  of  the  very  low  prices  obtained  is  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  sale  was  made  were  such  as  to 
limit  competition.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Judges  should 
see  all  the  stacks  cut  up,  and  desirable  that  they  should  be  able 
to  see  them  all  dissected  during  one  week.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  the  sale  should  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  purchaser  should  cut  up  and  truss  whatever  he  bought 
between  the  11th  and  16th  of  September.  These  remarks  apply 
of  course  equally  to  all  the  stacks  which  were  sold  by  auction. 

Plot  III.— C.  D.  Phillips. 

For  this  Exhibitor's  iron  fan  to  be  worked  by  steam-powerj 
about  6  acres  of  a  heavy  crop  of  coarse  grass  were  allotted. 
The  crop  was  mown  on  the  4th,  and  moved  several  times,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  10th  that  the  stacking  began,  and  on  that 
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day  the  work  was  interrupted  by  heavy  showers.  The  staddle 
was  laid  out  20  feet  square ;  and  the  flue  was  a  galvanised- 
iron  pipe,  8  inches  in  diameter,  laid  just  in  the  ground.  Over 
the  inner  end  of  this  pipe  a  shaft  was  made  by  using  a  light 
circular  cage  2  feet  in  diameter,  constructed  of  wooden  slats 
bolted  on  three  iron  hoops.  The  cage  was  6  feet  high,  and 
as  the  stack  rose  it  was  pulled  up  until  roofing  began,  when 
it  was  taken  out  and  the  shaft  left  without  any  support.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Phillips's  practice  differed  from  that  of  all 
the  other  exhibitors.  Tuesday  the  11th,  as  most  visitors  to  the 
Show-ground  will  remember,  was  a  pouring  wet  day.  On 
Wednesday  the  12th  the  stack  was  finished,  excepting  a  few  loads 
which  were  afterwards  put  in  the  roof.  The  hay  was  a  good 
deal  weathered,  and  it  was  put  together  rather  wet.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th  the  temperature  on  the  north  side  of  this  stack 
was  145°.  The  fan  was  worked  from  3.30  to  4  p.m.  by  a 
Ransomes  and  Head's  1  ^-horse-power  vertical  engine,  at  2500 
revolutions  of  the  fan  per  minute.  The  temperature  at  starting 
varied  from  145°  to  65°.  After  half-an-hour's  work  the  higher 
temperature  was  brought  to  134°,  while  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  stack  the  heat  remained  at  65°.  As  this  hay  was  undoubtedly 
wet,  Mr.  Phillips's  representative,  Mr.  Giles,  was  not  anxious  to 
reduce  the  heat  too  much.  For  a  week  after  the  working  the 
temperature  of  this  stack  remained  at  about  140°  on  the  north 
side,  and  then  the  heat  shifted  to  the  east.  On  the  21st  the  fan 
was  worked  for  1  hour  25  minutes,  and  the  heat  was  brought 
from  145°,  158"  and  127°,  to  125°,  125°  and  123°.  After  this, 
the  heat  gradually  declined,  and  no  further  application  of  the 
fan  was  thought  necessary.  Altogether  this  fan  worked  1  hour 
55  minutes  (see  Table  V.,  p.  705). 

This  rick  when  cut  up  was  mouldy  almost  throughout.  In  the 
middle  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  brown  hay.  The  stack  was 
sold  for  14/.  10^.,  there  being  about  twelve  tons  of  it.  Taken 
altogether,  it  was  inferior  to  Coultas's  stack,  but  it  was  more 
weathered  before  stacking,  and  the  nature  of  the  grass  was  coarse. 

Plot  IV. — C.  D.  Phillips. 

Fan  worked  by  hand-power.  This  plot  of  about  5  acres, 
like  the  last,  was  a  heavy  crop  of  coarse  hay.  It  was  mown  on 
the  4th,  and  stacked  on  the  12th  and  13th  in  bad  condition. 
The  stack  bottom  was  laid  out  for  a  circular  stack  21  feet  in 
diameter.  The  flue  was  a  square  wooden  box,  7j  inches  by 
10^  inches  and  13  feet  long ;  it  was  laid  with  its  upper 
surlace  level  with  the  ground.  Over  the  inner  end  a  shaft  was 
made,  as  in  the  exhibitor's  other  stack,  with  a  light  round  cage, 
which  was  raised  to  the  required  height,  and  then  removed. 
By  the  19th  the  temperature  was  up  to  154°,  and  on  the  20th  the 
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fan  was  worked  for  an  hour  by  two  men,  who  relieved  etdi 
other  at  15  minutes'  intervals.  The  speed  maintained  was  from 
45  to  f/O  turns  of  the  handle  per  minute,  this  giving  from  585 
to  650  revolutions  of  the  fan.  The  effect  of  the  fan  was  to 
reduce  the  heat  from  150°  to  104°  N.,  from  112**  to  100°  S.,  and 
from  140°  to  112°  VV.  On  the  21st  the  fan  was  worked  again  for 
half  an  hour,  as  the  temperature  had  risen  again  considerably 
on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  heat  was 
greater  at  these  points  than  on  the  evening  before,  vix.  N.  111°, 
W.  115°.  The  stack  was  then  left  until  the  25tb,  when  one 
hour's  work  reduced  the  average  from  120°  to  97°.  On  the 
26th,  the  wind  being  N.,  the  heat  on  the  S.  rose  to  139°,  the 
fan  was  worked  for  35  minutes,  and  diminished  this  to  118°;  on 
the  1st  of  August  another  hour's  fanning  was  given,  and  the 
stack  was  then  left  to  itself  (see  Table  VI.,  p.  706). 

When  cut  open,  this  rick  was  very  similar  to  No.  3.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  mass  was  mouldy.  About  10  tons  of  this 
musty  hay  fetched  only  13/. 

Plots  V.  to  VIII. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  Plots  5,  6,  7,  and  8  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  weather,  abandoned  so  far  as  regards  trials. 
Having  been  continually  tedded  and  shaken  out,  the  hay  had 
lost  all  its  nature,  and  when  a  little  fairer  weather  came,  it  dried 
so  quickly  that  there  was  no  chance  of  its  giving  any  work  to 
a  fan  or  ventilator. 

Only  one  of  these  stacks,  that  on  Plot  5,  was  put  up  to 
auction  ;  the  others,  being  on  the  Corporation  farm,  were  taken 
over  by  the  manager  on  terms  which  had  been  previously 
arranged.  It  is  worth  notice  that  this  hay,  the  produce  of 
about  4  acres,  estimated  to  weigh  about  10  tons,  sold  for  more 
money  than  either  Champion's  stack  dried  by  Gibb's  hay-dryer, 
or  Coultas's  fanned  stack.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
hay  had  lain  scattered  about  the  land  for  a  whole  fortnight,  until 
it  was  completely  weiithered  and  brown,  and  that  it  was  only 
got  together  when  extra  hands  and  teams  could  be  obtained. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  the  sale  prices 
of  the  hay-stacks  cannot  be  taken  to  represent  the  real  value  of 
the  hay — and  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  any  competition,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  them  as  evidence  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  different  stacks — but  as  some  of  the  exhibitors 
have  taken  occasion  to  glorify  themselves  on  account  of  the 
higher  prices  which  their  stacks  made  (without,  however,  taking 
into  account  the  quantity  of  hay  in  those  stacks),  it  may  be 
worth  \vhile  to  point  out  that,  in  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the 
public  as  to  the  merits  of  the  artificially  dried  hay  was  shown, 
it  appeared  that  they  preferred  to  give  a  higher  price  per  ton 
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for  the  hay  upon  which  the  weather  had  done  its  worst  than  for 
most  of  the  hay  which  had  been  experimented  upon  by  the 
exhibitors  (see  Table  VII.,  p.  707). 

Plot  IX. — A.  C.  Bamlbtt. 

This  was  a  light  crop  of  young  grass  which,  when  it  had 
been  mown,  lay  in  such  thin  swathes  that  a  single  fine 
drying  day  would  have  made  it  hay.  It  was  cut  on  the  5tb. 
Heavy  showers  came  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th,  and 
the  11th  was  a  pouring  wet  day.  The  12th  was  fine,  and  the 
swathes  were  horse-raked  into  wind-rows  and  stacked  imme- 
diately. There  were  some  wet  and  green  locks ;  but  if  it  had  not 
been  for  thistles,  there  would  not  have  been  much  chance  of 
this  hay  heating.  It  happened  rather  unfortunately  that  the 
area  of  the  plot,  an  irregularly  shaped  one,  was  somewhat  larger 
than  had  been  expected  ;  and  the  quantity  of  hay  was  large  in 
proportion  to  that  assigned  to  other  competitors^  This  could 
easily  have  been  remedied ;  but  the  stacker  ran  his  stack  over 
so  much,  that,  in  order  to  get  a  safe  roof,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  rather  a  large  stack.  As  the  fan  was  the  smallest  and 
required  the  least  power  to  work  it,  this  was  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  stack  was  laid  out  for  18  feet  diameter. 
When  it  was  finished  it  girthed  87  feet  midway  between  the 
eaves  and  the  ground.  The  shaft  was  formed  by  a  10-inch 
square  slatted  wooden  cage  8  feet  high.  The  flue,  which  was 
a  wooden  box  6-inch  square  (inside  measure),  with  a  cast-iron  cap 
to  fit  immediately  on  to  the  fan,  was  put  in  the  stack  when  it 
was  about  5  feet  high,  but  it  had  soon  settled  down  to  within 
1  foot  of  the  ground.  The  exhibitor's  inexperience,  which  he 
fully  admitted,  was  shown  by  his  having  made  his  flue  only 
10  feet  Jong.  As  the  stack  had  been  carried  over  the  perpen- 
dicular, this  length  did  not  extend  from  the  shaft  to  the  open 
air  ;  so  the  flue  was  burieJ,  and  in  order  to  effect  a  junction 
between  the  fan  and  the  flue  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away  the 
side  of  the  stack.  As  has  been  said,  the  greater  part  of  this  hay 
was  stacked  on  the  12th,  a  little  was  added  on  the  13th,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  at  5  o'clock  the  temperature  was  140° 
on  the  N.E.,  and  130°  on  the  N.W.*  The  fan  was  worked  by 
1  man,  from  5.40  to  7.40  P.M.,  the  temperature  rising  all  the  time. 
On  the  next  day,  the  14th,  at  11  A.M.  the  temperature  N.E.  was 
150°,  and  N.VV.  134°.     The  fan  was  then  started  and  worked 

*  As  Mr.  Bum  let  t  had  not  inserted  any  thermometer  tubes,  the  obserrations  of 
this  stack  were  made  entirely  by  spear  thermometers.  This  fan  being  worked 
more  than  any  other,  vi^ilord  were  more  attracted  to  it,  and  more  inttjrested  in  its 
condition.  As  the  stuck  got  solid  it  required  considerable  force  tu  drive  a  spear 
into  it,  and  thus  thermometers  were  broken,  and  great  difficulty  was  experienoed 
in  getting  trustworthy  obserrations. 


I 
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until  eveniDg.     A  man  and  a  strong  lad  relieved  each  other  at 
intervals,  and  without  fatigue  kept  up  60  turns  of  the  handle, 
or  1050  revolutions  of  the  fan  per  minute.     From  this  day  the 
fan  was  worked  for  the  greater  part  of  each  daj  until  the  20th, 
when  only  one  hour  was  given.    On  the  21st  and  22nd9  Ij^  daj  s 
work  was  done,  after  which  the  fan  was  removed  to  the  ex- 
hibitor's second  stack.     By  the  27thy  however,   the    heat  had 
risen   to   165*^,  and    little  impression  seemed   tu   be  made  by 
working  the  fan.     It  seemed  probable  that  the  settling  of  the 
stack   had   brought  the  Bue  out  of  connection  with   the  shaft, 
and  the  condition  of  the  hay  was  tested  by  driving  a  barbed 
rod  into  it,  and  withdrawing  it  with  a  lock  of  hay  in  the  barb. 
Although  this  sample  of  the  interior  was  brown,  it  did  not  give 
any  indication  of  danger.     Later  on,  before  thatching  the  stack, 
a  hole  was  bored  from  the  roof  downwards  by  means  of  Phillips's 
Stack  Borer  (Catalogue,  No.  5242),  and  a  larger  sample  of  the 
interior  was  obtained.*     This  boring  showed  that  the  hay  was 
not  near  firing-point,   and    the  hole  which  had  been  cut  was 
left  open  for  a  while  to  ventilate  the  stack  ;  the  top  of  the  stack, 
which  had  settled  out  of  shape,  was  taken  off  and  shaken  oat 
before  it  was  replaced.    This  ventilating  shaft  relieved  the  stack 
of  some  of  its  heat,  and   the  stack   began  to  cool  down  (see 
Table  VII.,  p.  707). 

When  cut,  it  was  found  that  the  cage,  which  was  originally 
8  feet  high,  had  been  driven  into  the  ground  until  the  top  of  it 
was  only  4  feet  high.  On  this  a  thick  mat  of  black  and  mouldy 
hay,  which  was  quite  impervious  to  the  air,  had  been  formed. 
Above  this  the  hay  had  apparently  not  been  influenced  by  the 
fan,  and  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  stack  up  to  and  a  little 
above  the  height  oi  the  settled  cage  was  mouldy,  the  remainder 
of  the  stack  was  fairly  good  hay  rather  over-heated.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  all  that  part  of  the  stack  which  was  least 
affected  by  the  fan  was  by  far  the  best  in  quality. 

Second  Trials  of  Hay-Dryers. 

In  order  to  obtain  farther  experience  of  the  working  powers 
of  the  different  fans,  the  Judges  had  from  the  outset  desired  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  a  second  trial,  in  which 
they  might  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  exhibitors,  and  put  the  hay 
together  in  such  condition  as  to  test  the  fan-system.  When  all 
hope  of  any  work  on  Plots  5,  6,  7,  and  8  had  to  be  abandoned,  it 

*  This  borer  is  a  hteel  cylinder  about  G  inches  diameter,  with  a  pointed  cork- 
screw rod  in  tlie  axis,  wliich  is  prolon^^jed  beyond  the  base  so  as  to  enter  the  hay 
and  obtain  a  hold  lefoie  tlie  cuttinp:  edp^e  of  the  cylin'ler  touches  it.  The  in- 
strument is  worked  by  two  men  turning  a  bar  liandlo  which  fits  on  to  the  oentral 
rod  of  the  bort r;  additional  joinis  for  bngthcning  this  rod  are  supplied,  and  the 
whole  implement  is  enclosed  in  a  |)ortable  wooden  case.  Though  rather  difficult 
to  work,  this  is  a  useful  tool. 
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became  necessary  to  obtain  an  additional  quantity  of  hay ;  and 
fortunately  the  Stewards  were  able  to  purchase  about  34  acres 
of  standing  grass  in  meadows  adjoining  those  in  which  the 
other  trials  had  taken  place.  This,  with  the  portion  of  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authorities'  gpround  hitherto  unused,  made  up 
about  66  acres,  which  were  allotted  in  the  following  order : — 


No.  of 

riot. 


Exhibitor. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Coulta3 

Lister      

Kite 

Phillips,  Hand-power  .. 
Greening.        „ 
Phillips,  Steam-power  .. 

Bamlett 

Greening,  Steam-power 


Estimated 

Ertimated 

Acreage 

Quantity 

of  Plot. 

of  Hay. 

Tons. 

9 

12 

9 

13 

6 

7 

7 

9 

6 

9 

6 

11 

5 

10 

17 

13 

Plot  X. — J.  Coultas.  2nd  Stack. 

As  there  seemed  every  probability  of  Coultas  being  first  at 
liberty,  the  first  allotment  was  made  to  him.  There  was  a  light 
crop  of  grass  of  fair  quality,  which  was  mown  on  the  14th,  and 
stacked  on  the  18th  and  19th,  the  first  day  being  fine  until  the 
evening.  The  hay  was  much  of  it  dry,  but  some  wet  locks 
remained  in  it ;  and,  as  it  had  not  been  much  moved  about, 
a  considerable  quantity  was  decidedly  green.  The  stack  was 
laid  out  20  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  flue  was  constructed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  stack,  of  9-inch  pipes.  In  place  of  the  five  shafts 
of  the  former  stack,  one  cage  was  used  of  22  inches  square  at  the 
bottom,  and  tapering  to  8  inches  square  at  the  top,  which  was 
about  9  feet  high.  In  order  to  make  this  cage  more  rigid,  the 
four  legs  were  let  into  the  ground.  It  was  not  until  the  21st 
that  any  heat  was  shown,  but  on  that  day  144°  was  reached.  The 
fan  was  worked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  merely  to  see  whether 
all  was  clear ;  but  Mr.  Coultas  thought  it  desirable  to  allow  the 
heat  to  rise  in  order  to  get  rid  of  moisture.  On  the  25th,  150° 
was  the  temperature  on  the  N.  and  E. ;  and  on  the  26th  the  fan 
was  worked  for  an  hour  by  the  same  engine  as  had  been  used  at 
the  other  stack,  reducing  the  temperature  from  an  average  of 
150^  to  116^.  No  further  application  of  the  fan  was  made,  and 
the  heat  gradually  declined  (see  Table  Vill.,  p.  708). 

When  cut  up,  it  was  found  that  the  cage  in  this  stack  had 
sunk  from  9  leet  high  to  about  6  feet  ;  much  of  the  hay  was 
very  mouldy,  the  upper  portion  being  by  far  the  best.  It 
appeared  to  the  Judges  that  if  this  stack  had  heated  more,  the 
hay  would  have  been  better. 
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Plot  XI. — R.  A.  Listeb  akd  Co.    2nd  Stack. 

This  plot  of  9  acres  was,  like  the  adjoining  one,  of  fair 
quality.  Mown  on  the  14th  of  July,  it  was  stacked  on  the  18th 
and  19th,  in  very  fair  condition  as  regards  dryness,  bat  in 
a  rather  green  state.  The  stack  bottom  was  21  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  flue  was  formed  by  a  sheet-iron  tube  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  shaft  was  formed  by  a  cage  30  inches  sqnaie  at 
the  base,  and  tapering  to  about  12  inches  sqnare  at  the  tqs 
which  was  6  feet  from  the  ground. 

On  the  20th  (the  day  after  the  stack  was  finished)  the  thermo- 
meter showed  140°  on  the  E.  side.  The  fan  was  worked  by  two 
men  for  one  hour,  and  reduced  the  heat  to  131^.  In  the  evening, 
however,  it  was  up  to  148°.  On  the  21st,  two  men  worked  for 
twenty  minutes,  reducing  the  temperature  in  that  time  25°.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  thermometer  was  up  again  to  146°, 
and  the  fan  was  worked  for  1  hour  15  minutes.  On  the  24th 
(Monday)  one  of  Ransomes'  Ij^  -  horse  -  power  engines  was 
applied,  and  the  fan  was  run  on  July  28,  29,  30,  31 ;  and 
Aug.  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10 — altogether  about  66  hours'  working 
was  done.  The  maximum  temperature  observed  was  168°,  on 
the  10th  of  August ;  and  after  this  the  heat  seemed  to  decline 
rapidly.  This  exhibitor  was  very  badly  provided  with  thermo- 
meters, and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  proper 
observations  (see  Table  IX.,  p.  709). 

When  the  stack  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  cage  had 
been  broken  and  crushed  down  to  4  feet  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hay,  and  the  shaft  was  consequently  so  small  that  the  air  could 
hardly  have  made  its  way  through  the  upper  part  of  the  stack ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  stack  was  very  mouldy,  but  all  the  upper 
portion  was  pretty  good  brown  hay.  This  stack,  and  Coultas't 
2nd  stack,  previously  described,  were  got  together  under  very 
similar  conditions.  Of  the  two.  Lister's  turned  out  a  bett^ 
quality  of  hay  than  Coultas's. 

Plot  XII. — C.  Kite  and  Co. 

This  plot  of  rather  sedgy  hay  was  cut  on  the  15th  and  stacked 
on  the  20th  of  July,  in  fair  order.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  exhibitor  attempts  to  make  hay  in  the  stack  by  ventilation 
without  any  mechanical  aids.  The  stack  was  a  circular  one, 
about  21  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  build  a  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the 
stack,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  capped  above 
the  roof  with  a  patent  ventilator,  such  as  is  applied  by  the 
inventor  to  the  ventilation  of  sewers.  The  cage  which  forms 
and  keeps  open  this  shaft  is  of  perforated  galvanised  iron; 
communicating   with   this   shaft   were    two   4^inch   floes    of 
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galvanised  iron.  These  were  laid  in  the  same  line,  radiating 
E.  and  W.  from  the  centre.  Each  was  provided  with  a  plug,  so 
that  either  or  both  could  be  used  or  closed  at  pleasure.  At 
right  angles  to  these  tubes  were  two  others,  which,  however, 
did  not  extend  so  far  inwards  as  the  shaft ;  they  were  inserted 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  temperature  of  the  stack. 
A  portable  slow-combustion  stove  was  used  occasionally,  and 
the  only  other  alteration  required  was  attention  to  the  heat  of 
the  stack,  and  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  flues  in  order  to 
regulate  it.  On  the  23rd  the  temperature  on  the  N.  was  135°, 
and  on  the  S.  105° ;  on  the  24th  the  N.  had  risen  to  144%  on 
the  25th  it  had  sunk  to  130°,  on  the  26th  to  118°,  and  on  the 
27th  to  110°  ;  on  the  28th  it  rose  again  to  134°,  and  on  the  29th 
it  was  140°,  and  after  some  fluctuations  144°  was  reached  on 
the  10th  of  August  (see  Table  XV.,  p.  718). 

When  the  stack  was  cut,  the  light  galvanised-iron  cage  had 
completely  collapsed  ;  the  water  had  run  down  by  the  side  of 
the  ventilating  tube,  and  rotted  the  hay  in  places  ;  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  stack  was  mouldy,  while  the  upper  part  would  have 
been  of  more  value  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  heat  more.  The 
grass  of  this  field  was  much  of  it  a  sharp-edged  sedge,  and 
required  heating  to  make  it  palatable  to  animals. 

Plot  XIII. — C.  D.  Phillips.    3rd  Stack.   Hand-power  Fak. 

The  stack  from  this  plot  included  the  produce  of  about 
7  acres,  much  of  it  a  light  crop  of  sedgy  hay,  but  a  portion  of 
the  field  was  of  better  quality.  The  grass  was  cut  on  the  15th 
of  July,  and  stacked  on  the  20th,  in  very  fair  order,  but  still 
green.  In  place  of  the  wooden-box  flue  employed  for  his 
second  stack,  Mr.  Phillips  used  here  a  sheet-iron  tube  8  inches 
in  diameter,  as  in  his  1st  and  4th  stacks.  The  shaft  was  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  before,  by  drawing  up  a  light  cage,  and 
removing  it  at  about  half  the  height  of  the  stack.  By  the  23rd 
the  temperature  was  N.  145^  E.  138°,  S.  88°,  W.  75°.  On  the 
24th  there  was  a  slight  decrease  all  round,  but  the  fan  was 
worked  for  half  an  hour,  reducing  the  highest  temperature  from 
140^  to  130°,  and  the  lower  temperature  of  the  S.  from  70°  to  66°, 
while  the  VV.  remained  68°.  On  the  day  following,  a  rise  of 
15°  on  the  N.  and  of  18°  on  the  S.  occurred  before  10*30  A.M., 
and  a  further  rise  of  16°  (to  100°)  was  made  on  the  S.  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  while  the  N.  remained  stationary.  The  fan 
was  worked  for  one  hour.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the 
temperature  was  very  much  equalised  throughout,  and  the  fan 
was  worked  for  half  an  hour  ;  then,  after  a  stoppage  of  about 
three  hours,  it  was  worked  again  for  one  hour.  At  the  close  of 
the  day  the  average  temperature  had  declined  about  13°,  but  a 
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comparison  of  the  difTerent  readings  will  show  that  the  heat  was 
shifting,  for  while  N.  fell  136°  to  119^  E.  roee  136**  to  142*', 
S.fell  130°  to  90°,  and  W.fell  108°  to  104°.  Next  day  (27th)  a 
slight  rise  took  place,  and  the  fan  was  worked  one  hour  on  the 
28th,  just  keeping  things  in  statu  quo.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
object  of  the  exhibitor  was  not  to  bring  down  the  heat  at  once, 
but  to  moderate  it,  and  keep  it  within  certain  limits.  On  the 
29th  the  temperature  was  again  over  140°,  and  the  fan  was  put 
on  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  after  this  the  heat  was  never 
again  so  great ;  however,  on  three  other  occasions,  the  fan  was 
worked  for  a  short  time  (see  Table  X.,  p.  711). 

This  stack,  when  cut,  showed  the  best  hay  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  met  with.  One  vein  of  mould  marked  where 
some  hay  had  been  got  too  soon  after  a  shower.  It  must,  how- 
ever^ be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  small 
quantity,  the  hay  was  in  good  condition  when  stacked,  and 
though  it  was  certainly  green,  the  nature  of  the  grass  was  such 
that  a  very  little  more  weather  on  it  would  have  taken  all  the 
goodness  out  of  it.  The  powerlessness  of  the  fan  to  dry  wet 
hay  effectually  was  significantly  shown  by  the  streak  of  mould 
which  showed  the  only  bit  of  hay  got  in  damp  condition. 

Plot  XIV. — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso 
ciATiON.    3rd  Stack.    Hand-power  Fan.* 

This  was  one  of  the  fans  which  had  not  yet  been  used. 
About  6  acres  of  a  good  crop  of  good  hay  was  assigned  to  it 
The  grass  was  mown  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th  it  was  shaken  out.  The  weather  was  hot 
and  brightly  sunny,  and  a  very  drying  wind  was  blowing ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  hay  was  stacked  on  the  same  day,  and  what 
was  left  in  the  field  was  put  into  cock  in  very  dry  condition. 
It  was,  however,  so  green  that  the  Judges  thought  the  stack  must 
heat,  and  the  occupier  of  the  land  declared  that  he  dared  not  on 
any  account  have  stacked  the  hay  so  early ;  but,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, it  never  did  get  really  warm.  The  grass  having  been 
left  until  rather  old,  no  doubt  diminished  the  liability  to  heating; 
and  of  course  the  stack  was  a  much  smaller  one  than  the  farmer 
would  have  made  ;  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
remained  so  cool.  The  stack  on  the  next  two  plots,  which  was 
not  secured  in  such  thoroughly  dry  condition,  got  hot  soon. 
But  the  experience  of  this  stack  shows  how  important  it  is  to 
have  hay  dry,  and  that  it  matters  little  how  green  the  stuff  is  if 
only  it  be  thoroughly  crisp  and  dry.  It  was  not  until  the  27th, 
a  week  after  stacking,  that  the  temperature  had  risen  above 
120°.     On  that  day  the  fan  was  worked  for  one  hour.     The 

*  The  two  preliminary  Trials,  on  Plots  7  and  8,  were  abandoned,  as  explained 
on  p.  678. 
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heat  at  starting  was  122''  E.  and  117''  W.  At  the  oondosioD 
these  temperatures  were  reduced  to  120*^  and  102'' ;  bat  a 
further  diminution  went  on  during  the  night,  and  at  9.15  kM* 
on  the  28th,  the  thermometers  marked  IKT  £.  and  100^  W. 
The  fan  was  going  for  twentj  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  the  temperature  was  110''  E.  and  110^  W« 
Bj  the  9th  of  August,  however,  the  temperature  was  reported 
as  130",  and  the  fan  was  again  worked  for  half  an  hour. 

The  stack  was  a  circular  one,  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base* 
The  flue  was  a  tube  of  half-round  8heet>iron,  laid  on  the  ground^ 
and  the  shaft  was  an  iron  tree-guard  about  8  feet  high. 

The  fan  proved  decidedly  hard  work  for  two  men,  and  a  third 
had  to  assist.  There  was  reallj  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
any  fan-working,  and  no  thermometers  were  required  to  tell  a 
farmer  that  it  might  be  left  alone  (see  Table  XI.,  p.  713). 

When  the  stack  was  cut,  the  hay  proved  to  be  rather  dry  and 
scentless,  and  in  the  Judges'  opinion  it  would  have  been  better 
if  it  had  never  been  interfered  with.  The  estimated  weight  of 
this  stack  was  about  9  tons,  and  it  sold  for  24/.  3«.,  an  improve* 
ment  in  the  prices  which  the  hay  of  the  first  trials  had  made ;  but 
the  grass  of  this  plot  and  the  two  next — ^Phillips's  and  Bamlett^s 
— was  far  better  in  quality  than  that  of  the  other  meadows. 

Plot  XV.— C.  D.  Phillips.    4th  Stack.    Steah-powbb. 

Part  of  the  hay  which  was  stacked  for  this  fan  came  from  the 
same  field  as  that  which  made  up  the  one  last  described,  and  it 
had  been  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  treatment.  The  re- 
mainder came  from  an  adjoining  field,  where  the  grass  was  of 
similar  quality.  This  grass  was  cut  on  the  19th,  and  tamed, 
wind-rowed,  and  cocked  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  but  a  part 
of  the  field  was  much  shaded  by  trees,  and  the  hay  did  not 
make  so  quickly  as  in  Plot  14.  On  the  21st  the  cocks 
were  shaken  out,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  stacked.  Some 
rain  fell  in  the  night  of  the  21st  and  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
and  the  hay  was  not  thoroughly  dry  when  stacked.  The  ex- 
hibitor made  exactly  the  same  preparations  for  this  stack  as 
for  his  first  On  the  24th  the  heat  had  reached  143"  N., 
148"  E.,  while  it  was  only  64^  S.  The  fan  was  worked  for  one 
hour,  the  same  1  ^-horse-power  engine  being  employed  as  at 
the  other  stack,  and  the  temperature  at  the  close  of  the  working 
at  these  points  was  132""  N.,  113''  E.,  and  62"  S.,  the  average 
reduction  being  15°.  Again,  on  the  26th,  one  hoar's  work  was 
given,  with  the  result  that  an  average  decline  of  17^"  occurred. 
By  the  28th,  140"  was  again  observed,  and  the  £bui  was  worked 
for  40  minutes,  reducing  the  heat  about  13"  (average) ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  Table  XII.,  p.  714^  that  by  4  PJI. 
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a  further  decrease  had  to  be  recorded.  On  the  1st  of  August 
140°  was  again  reached,  and  the  fan  worked  one  hour,  after 
which  it  was  not  used.  Altogether  3  hours  40  minutes  fanning 
was  given  to  this  stack,  which  turned  out  to  be  good  hay,  with 
very  little  mould.  It  realised '19/.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this  stack  having  made  less  money  than  the  last  mentioned,  as  it 
was  unquestionably  much  better  hay,  although  it  was  certainly 
not  stacked  in  such  good  condition  (see  Table  XII.,  p.  714). 

Plot  XVI. — A.  C.  Bamlett.    2nd  Stack. 

This  allotment  of  about  5  acres  had  a  heavy  crop  of  good 
grass  of  similar  quality  to  that  on  Plots  14  and  15.  It  was, 
however,  more  shaded  by  trees  than  even  Plot  14.  The  grass 
was  cut  on  the  19th,  turned,  wind-rowed,  and  cocked  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  20th,  shaken  out  on  the  21st,  and  stacked  on  the 
21st  and  22  nd.  Like  that  of  the  preceding  plot,  it  had  some 
rain  on  it  in  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  it  was  not  thoroughly 
dry  when  stacked.  It  was,  however,  so  far  made  that  a  little 
delay  would,  if  the  weather  had  been  fine,  have  obviated  all 
need  for  a  fan ;  while,  if  more  rain  had  come,  the  quality  would 
have  been  injured.  The  stack  was  a  round  one,  20  ft.  diameter  at 
the  base.  The  flue  was  of  6-in.  sewage-pipes,  laid  in  the  ground 
with  a  bend  upwards  in  the  centre  of  the  staddle,  and  over  this 
a  shaft  was  constructed,  by  means  of  a  wooden  cage,  as  in  this 
exhibitor's  first  stack. 

On  the  23rd  this  stack  showed  signs  of  heat,  the  east  side 
being  135°  ;  and  on  the  24th  the  fan  was  put  to  work  and  kept 
going  at  intervals  during  the  day ;  on  the  25th  it  was  turned 
for  one  hour,  and  on  the  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th,  pretty  con- 
tinuously without  much  change  being  effected.  After  this  the 
heat  diminished,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  better  for 
the  hay  if  no  farther  working  of  the  fan  had  taken  place,  as 
when  the  stack  was  cut,  much  of  the  hay  was  mouldy.  This  lot 
sold  for  19/.,  exactly  the  same  sum  as  Mr.  Phillips  s  stack  last 
described  had  made  ;  but  certainly  it  was  a  much  dearer  bargain 
than  the  former  rick  (see  Table  XIII.,  p.  715). 

Plot  XVII. — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Assocu- 
TiON  (E.  O.  Greening).    4th  Stack.    Power  Fan. 

This  plot,  of  about  17  acres,  was  a  very  light  crop  of  young 
grass,  it  having  been  grazed  until  late  in  the  spring.  It  was 
mown  on  the  20th,  and  stacked  on  the  22nd  and  24th.  After 
the  crop  was  mown,  it  was  so  thinly  scattered  over  the  land 
that  it  had  to  be  gathered  into  windrows  by  the  horse-rakes. 
Some  showers  fell  on  the  days  when  the  hay  was  stacked,  and 
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it  was  put  together  green  and  damp.  The  stack  was  a  round 
one,  on  a  20-foot  bottom.  The  flue  was  formed  with  9-inch 
socketed  earthenware  pipes  laid  in  the  ground,  and  the  shaft 
was  made  by  a  wooden  cage  about  6  feet  high  and  21  inches 
square. 

On  the   24th,   before   the   stack    was   completed,    the  heat 
on  the  N.E.  was  132^  and  the  fan  was  set  to  work*      The 

Kwer  employed  was  a  4-horse-power  vertical  engine,  made  by 
essrs.  Hindley,  of  Bourton  (the  same  engine  which  had  been 
used  for  the  dynamometer  trials).  The  strap,  running  from  a 
30-foot  fly-wheel  on  to  a  3-foot  pulley,  gave  a  speed  of  about 
1400  revolutions  per  minute ;  subsequently  this  was  increased 
to  1800  revolutions.  The  fan  was  worked  for  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes ;  and  again,  after  an  interval  of  forty  minutes, 
for  forty  minutes,  making  in  all  two  hours'  work.  This  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  average  temperature  about  23^. 

On  the  26th  the  fan  was  worked  for  six  hours  without  pro- 
ducing any  appreciable  effect     As  the  water  which  was  dis- 
charged  from    the  fan   was  very  dirty,   one  of   the  Judges 
suggested  to  Mr.  Greening's  representative  that  perhaps  there 
was  a  leakage  somewhere ;    and  another  Judge,  pntdng   his 
hand  above  one  of  the  joints  of  the  socketed  pipes  which  formed 
the  flue,  found   a  strong  indraught  of  air.     This  defect  was 
remedied,  but  on  the  27th  and  28th,  though  the  fan  was  worked 
for  five  and  a  quarter  hours  on  the  first  of  these  days,  and  almost 
throughout  the  day  on  the  28th,  the  temperature  on   the  N. 
and   S.E.   continued   to  rise   until,  at   4   P.M.    on   the  latter 
day,  the  heat  had  reached  150^  and  142^  at  these  ttro  points. 
The  observations  of  the  temperature  of  this  stack  were  only 
approximate,  as  Mr.  Greening  used  some  of  his  "  One-and-All 
harvest-saving  thermometers.     In  these  instruments  the  niceties 
of  gpraduation    are    dispensed   with.      Mr.    Greening,   sagely 
divining  that  it  would  be  useless  to  give  an  ordinary  labourer 
instructions    to    commence    exhausting   at   so    many  degrees, 
and  to   cease    exhausting   when   the   thermometer    reached   x 
degrees,  marks  his  thermometer  on  the  face  of  it  with  express 
directions :    '^  Commence  Exhausting  for    Hay,"  <<  Cease  Ex- 
hausting," '^  Firing-point,"  &c.,  just  as  Fahrenheit  marked  his 
thermometer  with  "Freezing"  and   "Boiling"   points, — with 
perhaps  this  difference,  that  the  latter  based  his  scale  upon 
accurate   observation   and  experience.      The   directions  g^ven 
on    the   "One-and-All"   thermometer,   with  the  temperatures 
at  which   they   are   fixed,   are   believed   to   be   as  follows: — 
"Firing-point,"  212°;  "Commence  Exhausting  (Hay),"  120^; 
"Cease    for    Hay,"    "Commence    for    Corn,"    80°;    ^ Cease 

Exhaust  (Com),"  60°. 
It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  other  exhibitors  of  £uis  had 
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confetsed  that  thej  were  rather  in  doubt  about  the  proper  time 
for  beginning  and  leaving  oS  the  artificial  cooling  of  atacka ; 
they  admitted  that  they  had  much  to  learn  on  tbia  point,  but 
the  ingenious  inventor  of  this  thermometer  decided  the  qoettKHi 
for  himself,  and  offered  the  public  what  they  dearly  love — be  it 
right  or  wrong — a  positive  dogmatic  opinion.  It  has  yet  to 
be  proved  whether  theae  preacriptiona  will  bear  the  test  of 
experience. 

Although  the  thermometers,  which  were  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  stack,  did  not  indicate  a  temperature  exceeding  150°,  it  WU 
evident  to  observers,  from  the  smell  and  appearance  of  the 
stack,  that  some  part  of  it  was  getting  too  hot  for  aafety.  The 
roof  settled  down  and  required  re-making  before  the  stock  conld 
be  thatched. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  Assistant-Steward,  who  bad  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to  intervene. 
The  temperature  at  the  level  of  the  eaves  was  200°,  and  firing- 
point,  according  to  Mr.  Greening,  was  within  a  measurable 
distance.  Mr.  Box,  writing  on  the  2nd  of  August,  said,  "Yester- 
day morning  I  found  it  necessary  to  take  Greening's  stack  half- 
way down  to  get  at  the  mischief,  and  this  was  abore  the  top  of 
the  shaft ;  upon  this  the  fan  had  no  power ;  the  hay  had  aetlled 
down,  and  with  the  settlement  had  broken  the  woodwork.  I 
give  you  a  section  of  the  rick  (Fig.  10).  The  hay  over  the 
top  of  the  shaft  had  become  hard  and  thick  with  mould,  and 

Fig.  10. — Section  of  Slack  operaUd  upon  hy  the  Fan  "  One  and  A&" 
exhibited  by  the  Agricultural  and  Hortioultural  Assooiatiao. 


— Tliermomcter  2  feet  above  the  top  of  the  «haft  Kgistered  200'  F,  sftar 

having  be«n  intertrd  one  Iiinr. 
—Thermometer  sbowt  120°  P.  c— Thennometer  sbont  HO"  F. 
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it  was  Impossible  for  the  air  to  get  through.  It  was  like  a 
raw  cow-hide." 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  bad  effect  of  a 
fixed  cage  within  the  shaft  than  this  occurrence.  Where  such 
a  prop  is  left  in  the  centre  of  the  stack  the  haj  settles  unequally, 
a  portion  of  the  rick  is  left  comparatively  open,  while  another 
part,  which  most  requires  ventilation,  is  totally  impervious  to 
the  air.  In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  other  stacks  when 
openet],  this  effect  of  the  fixed  cage  has  been  already  noted  and 
commented  upon. 

After  the  reconstruction  of  the  stack,  the  fan  was  worked  at 
intervals  by  a  4-horse-power  engine  until  the  16th  of  August, 
and  altogether  for  about  53  hours  on  13  different  days;  the 
whole  period  over  which  this  work  extended  being  three  weeks 
(see  Table  XIV.,  p.  716). 

This  stack,  which  contained  about  13  tons  of  hay,  sold  for 
26/.  When  it  was  opened  the  hay  was  still  very  warm,  and 
much  of  it  was  very  black.  If  it  had  been  left  for  any  length 
of  time  it  might  very  probably  have  fired  ;  some  veins  of  mould 
appeared,  and  the  whole  rick  was  of  very  inferior  quality. 

In  the  previous  account  of  the  different  hay-stacks  the  prac- 
tice of  each  exhibitor  has  been  noted,  and  some  details  of  the 
temperature  which  was  observed  and  of  the  fan-workings  have 
been  given.  As  it  is,  however,  probable  that,  some  inquirers 
may  be  desirous  to  obtain  more  minute  particulars  of  the  various 
modifications  of  the  Neilson  system  adopted  by  different  exhibi- 
tors, and  more  precise  records  of  the  variations  of  temperature. 
Tables,  which  give  rather  copious  information  on  these  points, 
have  been  appended  to  this  Report  (pp.  703—726).* 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Judges  to  give  a  trial  to 
Mr.  Neilson's  fan  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Society,  but 
the  whole  of  the  grass  available  for  the  purpose  had  been  used, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  trimmings  from  under  the 
trees  and  other  places  inaccessible  to  the  mowing-machines.     In 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  though  the  records  of  temperature  are  tme  as 
far  as  they  go,  they  do  not  pretend  to  represent  the  whole  trutn.  The  changes  of 
temperature  were  so  frequent  and  sudden,  and  the  variations  in  the  heat  at  diffe- 
rent points  not  far  removed  from  each  other  were  so  great,  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility, nay,  a  great  probability,  that  in  some  of  the  stacks  the  hottest  paii  was 
never  probed.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Judges  to  take  all  the  observations, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  personally ;  they  were  obliged  in 
their  absence  to  delegate  some  part  of  this  duty  to  others,  but  they  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  work  was  carefully  done.  The  earlier  observations, 
down  to  the  28th  of  July,  were  almost  entirely  made  by  the  Judges  themselves. 
The  figures  given  are  but  a  few  of  those  recorded ;  but  where  the  temperature 
remained  stationary,  or  in  some  cases  where  it  showed  a  continrous  rise  or  fall, 
it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  state  the  feet. 

VOL.  XVIII. — S.  S.  2  Y 
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this,  nettles  and  other  weeds  were  the  chief  constituents.  A 
small  heap  of  about  three  tons  of  this  rubbish  having  been 
gathered  together,  Mr.  Neilson's  fan  was  attached,  and  worked 
once  or  twice  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  stack  from  destroying 
itself;  but  nothing  like  a  trial  of  the  fan  was  possible,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  brought  into  the  field  need 
never  have  been  noticed  if  it  had  not  been  that  some  of  the 
newspaper  correspondents  predicted  great  results,  and  one  of  the 
exhibitors  has,  in  a  published  letter,  compared  the  price  which 
his  stack  made  with  that  realised  for  the  stack  in  question, 
which  is  coupled  very  unfairly  with  Mr.  Neilson's  name. 

Having  completed    the    history  of  the   haystacks   from   the 
mowing  of  the  grass  to  the  trussing  up  of  the  hay,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  review  briefly  the  results  which  were  arrived  at 
Fans  were  applied  to  11  stacks,  and  in  only  two  of  these  stacks, 
viz.  Nos.  13  and  15  (Mr.  Phillips,  exhibitor),  was  there  any 
approach  to  success.     Coultas's  big  fan  attempting  to  do  all  the 
work  at  a  blow,  and  Bamlett's  little  one,  worked  almost  con- 
tinuously, and  Lister's,  of  medium  capacity,  all  produced  very 
similar  results,  mouldy  and  inferior  hay.*     In  all  the  five  stacks 
operated  upon   by  these  exhibitors  there  can  be   little  doubt 
that  the  fixed  cage  had  a  bad  effect ;  and  this  was  particularly 
evident   in    Bamlett's    stack.    No.    9,    and    Listers,  No.    11. 
Mr.  Greening's  hand-power  fan  never  had  anything  to  do,  and 
it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  remained  quiet ;  but  this 
implement  might  have  been  weeded  out ;  a  Aaii(Z-power  machine, 
which  requires  three  men  to  keep  it  at  work,  is  out  of  the  field ; 
the  complicated  machinery  of  this  implement  would  easily  get 
out  of  order,  and  it  would  require  a  skilled  mechanic  to  put  it 
right    again.      This  exhibitor  also   failed   egpregiously   in   his 
management  of  the  stack  to  which  his  power-fan  was  attached. 
There  remain  the  two  stacks  upon  which  Mr.  Phillips  operated. 
The  hay  which  was  put  into  these  stacks  wanted  only  a  few 
hours'  more  exposure  to  sun  or  wind  to  make  its  condition  such 
that  it  might  have  been  stacked  with  safety.     If  the  weather 
had  been  threatening,  it  might  have  been  put  into  cocks  until 
a  favourable   opportunity  occurred   for   stacking  it.     Granted 
that  the  method  of  this  exhibitor  was  the  best  (and  the  removal 
of  the  cages  was  a  very  important  feature  in  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  stack),  and  that  his  hay  was  the  best  made,  the 
success  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  induce  any  one  to  hurry 
their  hay  into  the  stack  in  reliance  on  the  power  of  the  fan  to 

*  The  number  of  hours  of  fan  working  by  theso  exhibitors  was  aa  follows : 
Coultas's  No.  1,  3|  hours;  Ditto  No.  2.  1}  hour;  Bamlett  No.  9,  46  hoars; 
Ditto  No.  16,  48  hours ;  Lister  No.  11,  66  hours. 
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keep  it  dear  of  damage.  It  must  not  be  foi^tten  that  theie 
stadcs  were  very  small  oncfs  (about  9  and  11  tons) ;  had  thej 
been  three  or  four  times  as  big,  it  is  more  than  donbtfol  whether 
the  hay,  if  taken  in  the  state  in  which  this  was  when  stacked, 
could  have  been  successfully  treated.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the  fan  is  reduced  to  very 
small  limits  indeed. 

Upon  the  much-debated  question  of  what  is  .the  proper  time 
to  commence  and  cease  fanning,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
trials  do  not  throw  any  very  clear  light.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
sooner  the  fan  is  worked  after  stacking,  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  the  air  permeating  the  whole  stack  equidly.  When  the  hay 
has  settled  closely,  air  may  be  drawn  in,  but  it  will  enter  most 
freely  through  the  lightest  hay,  which  least  requires  ventilation. 
On  die  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  the  early  application 
of  the  fan  checks  that  natuiul  sweating  of  the  hay  whidi  is 
recognised  as  having  a  beneficial  eflTect  In  almost  every  case 
the  stack  indicated  a  temperature  of  140^  or  more  in  some  part 
before  the  fan  was  set  to  work.  Mr.  Bamlett,  in  his  second  trial 
stack,  started  before  this  point  was  reached,  probably  in  fear  that 
it  might  get  master  of  his  fan,  as  his  first  stack  seemed  likely  to 
do.  Mr.  Greening,  true  to  his  teaching,  started  his  hand-power 
fan  when  the  highest  reading  of  the  thermometer  was  122^ ;  and 
with  his  steam-power  fan  he  began  before  his  stack  was  roofed, 
with  a  reading  of  136°.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  third  stack 
(Plot  13),  began  at  140°,  but  was  content  with  half-an-hour^s 
working  of  a  hand-fan.  Mr.  Coultas's  second  stack  (Plot  10)^ 
and  Mr.  Lister's  (Plot  11),  were  put  together  under  very  similar 
conditions,  and  there  was  little  difference  in  the  stacks  when 
they  were  opened ;  if  anything,  Lister's  had  less  mouldy  hay 
than  Coultas  s.  The  two  methods  of  treatment  may  be  contrasted 
— neither  was  very  successful. 

The  conclusion  which  was  forced  upon  the  Judges  was  that 
the  exhibitors  were  perfectly  right  when  they  said,  at  starting, 
that  they  could  not  deal  with  wet  hay.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
the  fans  are  wanted  to  do,  and  what  the  British  public,  misled 
by  the  newspapers,  confidently  expected  them  to  accomplish. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  Uiat  Mr.  Sutton's  prize  was  offered 
for  the  best  method  of  drying  hay  artificially,  and  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  exhibitors  of  exhaust  fans  proved  that  they  could 
dry  hay  at  all  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 

Trial  of  Faks  on  Babley  Stacks. 

As  Mr.  Sutton's  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  method  of 
drying  hay  or  com^  the  Judges  thought  it  desirable  that  some 

2  Y  2 
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of  the  fans  should  be  tried  upon  some  description  of  com; 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  these  machines  might  succeed  in 
drying  sheafed  corn  which  had  been  stacked  in  bad  condition, 
and  in  cooling  stacks  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  green 
stufTy  such  as  clover  and  young  seeds.  In  broken  weather, 
farmers  are  frequently  tempted  to  stack  their  com  when 
it  is  only  half  dry  ;  and  in  wet  harvests  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  barley  in  which  clover  or  seeds  have  been 
sown  in  really  good  condition,  and  at  such  times  a  great  deal 
of  corn  is  either  spoiled  in  the  field,  or  mow-burnt  and  seriously 
injured  in  the  stack.  Inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
material  of  a  corn-stack  is  dead  straw  without  sufficient  sap 
to  make  it  heat,  and  as,  moreover,  a  stack  of  com  when  first 
put  together  is  much  more  pervious  to  the  air  than  one  of 
hay,  there  seemed  to  be  fair  grounds  for  supposing  that  ex- 
haust-fans would  be  working  under  favourable  conditions  if 
applied  to  stacks  of  corn. 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading  a 
suitable  field  of  barley  in  which  seeds  or  clover  had  heea 
sown,  as  the  practice  of  laying  down  land  with  a  crop  of 
this  description  is  not  common.  But  Mr.  Box  succeeded  in 
finding  a  good  and  bulky  crop  of  barley  in  a  field  of  about 
40  acres,  on  the  Charville  farm  near  Twyford,  and  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Walter  Wiggins,  which  seemed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Judges.  The  absence  of  green  clover  was 
fully  supplied  and  compensated  for,  so  far  as  regards  these  trials, 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  thistles,  and  a  bottom-growth  of  hop 
trefoil,  which  seems  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  a  thick  under- 
growth of  weeds,  or  what  farmers  call  *'  trumpery ;  '*  and  the 
crop  was  purchased  by  the  Stewards  for  the  purpose  of  further 
trials. 

The  fans  which  were  selected  by  the  Judges  to  compete  in 
this  trial  were  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Coultas,  Lister,  and 
Phillips. 

On  the  9  th  of  August,  the  barley,  which  had  not  ripened  so 
kindly  and  evenly  as  had  been  expected,  was  thought  fit  for 
cutting.  It  was  not  dead  ripe,  and  there  were  some  patches  of 
the  field  which  were  certainly  unripe.  Much  of  the  crop  was 
so  laid  and  twisted  about,  that  the  cutting  was  not  very  easily 
done.  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Sons  were  good  enough  to  lend 
the  Society  three  of  their  '^  Indispensable  "  spring-balance  self- 
raker  reapers.  The  occupier  of  the  farm  always  cuts  his  corn  by 
hand,  and,  living  by  the  side  of  the  highroad  from  Reading  t() 
London,  he  can  always  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  hands  for 
this  tedious  work,  but  he  has  to  pay  a  high  price* — as  much  as 
18^.  an  acre  being  given  for  '^  fagging  "  a  crop  of  wheat,  which 
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would  not  be  considered  a  heavy  one  or  very  bad  work  in  the 
East  of  England  ;  it  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  *'  fagging" 
was  beautifully  done. 

The  field  was  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  and  a 
reaper  was  started  in  each  plot  on  the  morning  of  the  i)th.  The 
competitors  drew  lots  for  the  different  shares,  and  the  result  was 
that  Mr.  Coultas  had  Plot  1 ;  Mr.  Phillips,  Plot  2  ;  and  Lister 
and  Co.,  Plot  3. 

Immediately  following  the  reaping-machines  were  a  number 
of  "  catch  "  hands,  who  tied  the  barley  at  a  pace  which  was 
slow  even  when  compared  with  that  of  the  haymakers  in  the 
Fobney  meadows.  As  every  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
engaged  in  harvest  work  (though  most  of  them  seemed  to  be 
proceeding  in  a  rather  leisurely  way),  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands  to  bind  the  corn  as  fast  as  it  was 
wanted  for  the  stack.  Some  of  the  labourers  who  were  cutting 
corn  on  the  farm  were  willing  to  work  for  the  Society  at  a  price  ; 
but  as  they  asked  10^.  an  acre  for  binding  sheaves  without  any 
shocking  or  raking,  they  were  not  engaged.  The  first  day  was 
very  bright  and  warm,  and  a  continuance  of  such  weather  would 
have  baulked  the  competitors  by  leaving  them  no  chance  of 
exhibiting  the  powers  of  their  fans  ;  but.  the  morning  of  the 
10th  was  cloudy  and  threatening ;  and  the  thistles  and  weeds 
were  green  and  full  of  sap  when  the  sheaves  were  bound. 
Stacking  was  begun  at  about  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  and  pretty  well  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  11th. 

Before  the  cutting  of  the  corn  began,  the  exhibitors  had 
made  their  preparations  for  the  stacks  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  they  had  received.  They  had  been  told  that  each 
would  have  to  deal  with  two  stacks  of  about  the  same  size ;  and 
they  were  invited  to  place  their  fans  in  such  a  position  and  to  lay 
dampers,  or  otherwise  to  make  arrangements,  so  that  they  could 
work  both  stacks  at  the  same  time,  or  each  one  separately.  They 
were  also  directed  to  supply  themselves  with  thermometer  tubes, 
which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  stacks  pointing  to  the  N.,  E.,  S. 
and  VV.  The  Judges  directed  that  these  tubes  should  be  made 
of  wood,  as  they  had  seen  reason  to  believe  that  tubes  of  that 
material  were  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  iron.  When  the 
shape  of  these  tubes  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Giles  (Mr. 
Phillips's  representative),  whose  readiness  and  skilfulness  were 
always  at  the  command  of  both  Judges  and  Exhibitors,  and 
whose  good  offices  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge,  suggested 
that  a  triangular  form  would  be  the  best,  as  a  box  of  that  shape 
would  be  more  closely  imbedded  in  the  stack  than  either  square 
or  round  tubes.  If  such  tubes  were  placed  with  the  base  of  the 
triangle  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  corn  must  press  closely  on 
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every  side,  and  no  space  would  be  left  between  the  straw  and 
the  tube  for  a  current  of  air  from  the  outside  to  interfere  with 
the  correct  reading  of  the  thermometer  inside  the  tube.  Mr. 
Giles's  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
tubes  should  be  triangular,  measuring  inside  3"  at  the  base,  and 
1^''  in  height.  The  inner  end  was  to  be  plugged,  and  the  sides 
of  the  tube  for  about  4  feet  from  the  inner  end  were  to  be 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air  from  the  stack.  The 
outer  end  of  the  tube  was  to  be  provided  with  a  close-fitting 
plug. 

During  the  trials  on  hay  the  Judges  had  frequently  occasion 
to  regret  that  they  had  not  provided  self-registering  thermo- 
meters, which  would  have  recorded  the  greatest  heat  which  there 
had  been  in  a  particular  spot  since  the  previous  inspection. 
When  they  were  making  arrangements  for  the  trials  of  the  fans 
upon  corn  which  was  to  be  prematurely  harvested,  it  was  even 
more  necessary  that  they  should  have  such  instruments,  as  the 
range  of  temperature  to  which  g^ain  can  be  safely  exposed  is 
much  more  limited  than  in  the  case  of  hay.     Leaving  out  of 
sight  the  chemical  changes  which  result  from  heating  com,  and 
the  damage  done  to  grain  required  for  consumption  by  man  or 
beast,  it  is  sufficiently  evident   that   the   germinating   power 
of  corn  in  moist  condition  may  very  easily  be  destroyed  by 
a  comparatively  small  rise  of  temperature.      In  the   case  of 
barley,  any  injury  to  the  germinating  power  greatly  decreases 
the  marketable  value ;  and  a  sample  which  was  potentially  ot 
first-class  "  malting "  quality  may  have  been  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  "  grinding  "  or  "  pig-meat "  barley  by  a  little  haste  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  in  stacking  it,  and  the  consequent  heating 
in  the  stack. 

In  reply  to  some  inquiries  as  to  the  temperature  to  which 
corn  in  the  stack  might  safely  be  exposed,  the  Judges  received 
the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Carruthers,  the  Con- 
sulting Botanist  to  the  Society  : 

^'  The  temperature  which  grains  of  wheat  can  endure  without 
being  killed  has  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
Sachs.  He  found  that  air-dry  seeds  of  wheat  heated  to  149° 
Fahr.  for  an  hour,  so  far  retained  their  vitality  that  in  one 
experiment  25  per  cent,  germinated,  and  in  another  98  per 
cent.  But  tissues  that  contain  water  are  more  speedily  injured 
by  heat  than  those  that  are  dry.  So  that  seeds  of  wheat  which 
had  been  soaked  in  water  were  killed  at  a  temperature  of  127^ 
Fahr.  Seeds  exposed  to  water-vapour  would  be  destroyed  at 
the  lower  temperature,  and  also  seeds  not  fully  ripe. 

^'  The  injury  caused  by  heat  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  stored  up  in  the  embryo  and  in  the 
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cells  containing  the  starch.  These  compounds,  when  the  seed 
begins  to  germinate,  supply  the  protoplasm,  or  active  living 
portion  of  the  cells,  to  the  young  plants.  The  life  of  the  nitro- 
genous compounds  is  destroyed  by  coagulation,  and  though  the 
constituents  of  the  seed  may  appear  on  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation to  be  present,  this  change  would  entirely  destroy  the 
germination. 

^'  It  would  be  dangerous  to  raise  the  temperature  of  corn- 
stalks to  127°  Fahr.  For  though  the  coagulation  of  the  nitro- 
genous compounds  may  not  take  place  below  that  point,  a 
considerably  lower  temperature  has  an  influence  on  the  seed, 
for  the  seeds  of  wheat  will  not  germinate  if  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  104°  Fahr. 

*'  In  the  view  of  those  facts,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  injury 
should  result  to  a  corn-stack  if  the  temperature  is  never  allowed 
to  exceed  100°  Fahr.— W.  C." 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  observations  of  the  heat  in  the 
trial  corn-stacks,  the  Judges  obtained  some  self-registering 
thermometers  from  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  their 
technical  description  of  these  instruments  is  as  follows : — 

Negretti  and  Zamhras  Self-Begistering  Maoiimum  Thermometer  for 

use  in  Hay  Stacks.     Price  lOs,  6d. 

"  This  thermometer  consists  of  a  tube  of  mercury  with  the  degrees  engraved 
upon  it.  Above  the  mercury  the  tube  is  free  from  air,  and  just  above  the 
bulb  is  inserted  a  small  piece  of  glass  which  acts  as  a  valve.  When  the 
mercury  has  once  passed  through  the  valve  and  has  risen  in  the  tube,  the 
upper  end  of  the  column  registers  the  maximum  tem  |  crature.  To  remove 
this  mercury  to  the  bulb  it  is  necessary  to  swing  the  tliermometer  bulb-end 
downwards,  when  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  will  unite  with  that  in 
the  bulb.  The  thermometer  is  inclosed  in  a  sheath  of  ^lass  so  as  to  protect 
the  division,  and  the  whole  is  secured  into  a  brass  jacket  having  a  slit  tiie 
whole  length  of  the  range  of  degrees.  This  jacket  is  perfomted  at  the  bulb,  so 
that  the  air  may  have  free  access  to  the  mercury.*' 

These  thermometers  were  found  to  answer  their  purpose,  but 
they  are  rather  fragile,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  labourer  who  has 
no  great  nicety  of  touch  they  soon  come  to  grief. 

In  preparation  for  stacking  the  barley,  cinrular  staddles  of 
24  feet  diameter  had  been  laid  out,  and  the  exhibitors  had  put 
in  their  flues,  and,  where  required,  damper-boxes. 

Mr.  Coultas  had,  as  before  in  the  hay  trials,  laid  in  the 
ground  glazed  and  socketed  sewage-pipes,  9  inches  in  diameter 
and  2  feet  long.  A  bend  at  each  end,  rising  6  inches  above  the 
ground,  connected  this  flue  with  the  central  shaft  and  the  fan. 
The  cost  of  these  pipes  was  11^.  6d.  for  each  stack.  The  fan 
was  placed  between  the  two  stacks,  and  the  side  inlets  were 
connected  by  sheet-iron  tubes  with  the  flues.  The  dampers  in 
the  fan  case  enabled  this  exhibitor  to  dispense  with  damper- 
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boxes  in  the  ground,  as  he  was  able  to  open  or  close  the 
communication  with  either  stack  by  means  of  the  inlet  slide. 
The  shaft  in  these  stacks  was  formed  by  a  wooden  cage,  2  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  13  inches  square  at  the  top. 
In  Stack  A  the  height  of  this  cage  was  9  feet  6  inches ;  in  fi, 
for  some  reason,  Mr.  Coultas  increased  the  height  to  12  feet 
6  inches. 

Mr.  Phillips  placed  his  fan  a  little  in  front  of  the  line  of 
stacks,  and,  consistently  with  his  theory  that  all  angles  should 
be  avoided,  laid  his  flues  in  two  curved  lines,  which  started 
from  the  stack  centres  and  touched  each  other  just  in  rear  of 
the  fan.  These  flues  were  tubes  of  galvanised  iron,  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  made  in  3-feet  lengths,  with  a  tapered  edge  atone 
end  of  each  section.  In  the  centres  of  the  stacks,  and  under  the 
shafts,  were  damper-boxes  of  the  pattern  described  at  page  658, 
with  one  opening  only.  A  rod  reaching  a  little  beyond  the 
outside  of  the  stack  supplied  the  means  of  opening  or  closing 
the  communication  between  the  flues  and  shafts.  These  latter 
were  made,  as  in  the  hay-stacks,  around  light  circular  cages^ 
which  were  drawn  up  to  the  height  desired,  and  then  removed. 

Messrs.  Lister  and  Co.  put  their  fan  between  the  two  stacks, 
and  ran  a  continuous  flue  of  sheet-iron,  9  inches  in  diameter, 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  one  stack  to  that  of  another. 
Midway  between  the  stacks  a  right-angled  junction  with  the  fan 
was  made.  In  the  centre  of  the  stacks  square  damper-boxes 
were  laid  down.  It  should  be  noted  that  m  this  case  the  air 
in  its  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  stack  to  the  inlet  of  the 
fan  had  its  direction  changed  at  a  right  angle  no  less  than  five 
times — 1,  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  flue ;  2,  from  the  flue 
upwards  ;  3,  horizontally  towards  the  fan  ;  4,  upwards  ;  5,  hori- 
zontally into  the  fan.  At  least  two  of  these  abrupt  turns  might 
have  been  avoided  easily  ;  and  if  the  other  angles  had  been 
rounded  off,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fan  might  have 
proved  more  effective.  The  shafts  in  these  stacks  were  made 
by  circular  cages,  7  feet  high,  30  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  18  inches  at  the  top.  After  the  first  stack  had  risen  to 
some  little  height,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  this  cage  ;  and 
three  or  four  men  were  engaged  for  a  while  in  the  hopeless  effort 
to  lift  themselves  and  the  sheaves  on  which  they  were  standing, 
in  order  to  raise  the  cage. 

To  return,  after  these  necessary  digressions,  to  the  field  of 
work,  it  must  be  noted  that,  although  the  barley  was  cut  and 
carted  on  all  three  plots  simultaneously,  one  set  being  at  work 
for  each  exhibitor,  yet  there  was  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  corn  when  it  was  stacked.  Mr.  Coultas 
was  most  lucky,  and  Messrs.  Lister  and  Co.  got  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  the  thistles  and  "trumpery;"  while  Mr.  Phillipiy 
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more  fortunate  than  the  last-named,  was  not  so  well  in  as  the 
first 

As  has  been  said,  stacking  was  begun  on  the  10th,  and  on 
the  11th  all  the  fans  were  at  work  on  the  stacks  first  made,  the 
highest  temperatures  observed  up  to  that  time  being  as  follows : 

Coultas  (A),  N.  70°.      Phillips  (A),  S.  88°.      Lister  (A),  N.  82°. 

On  the  12th  (Saturday),  the  other  stacks  having  been  com- 
pleted, each  exhibitor  worked  his  fan  upon  both  of  his  stacks. 
On  the  following  day  (Sunday),  Lister  only  worked,  and  on 
Monday  morning  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  had  to  be 
recorded  all  round.  The  maximum  and  mean  readings  were  as 
follows : 


August  14. 

Cooltas. 

Phillips. 

Lister. 

Stack. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

Max 

Mean     . . 

l!9 
93i 

o 
114 

96 

o 
120 

97i 

o 
118 

96^ 

o 
108 

89 

o 
110 

91J 

Some  mischievous  or  ill-disposed  person  had  in  the  night  of 
Sunday  let  all  the  water  out  of  the  engine  used  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  taken  away  some  nuts  and  bolts,  which  it  took  some  hours 
to  replace,  and  before  the  fan  could  be  got  to  work  the  tempera- 
ture in  Stack  A  had  run  up  to  123°. 

In  the  Tables  on  pp.  721-726  will  be  found  a  full  record 
of  the  fan- workings,  and  the  morning  and  evening  readings 
of  the  thermometers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here 
what  is  there  told  in  minute  detail.  It  will  suffice  to  state 
that,  from  the  11th  of  August  until  the  11th  September,  the 
fans  were,  except  on  Sundays,  almost  constantly  at  work  during 
the  day-time,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table : 

Aug.  11  to  Sept.  11  (32  Days). 


Exhibitor. 


SUck. 


No.  of  Days 

on  which 

Fans  were 


No.  of  Hours 
(approxi- 
mately) of 


Worketl.      Fan  Working. 


Coultas 


Phillips 


Lister  und  Co. 


A 

25 

1771 

B 

24 

l7^ 

A 

24 

152] 

B 

23 

155 

A 

27 

184^ 

B 

26 

224 

G98 
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The  power  of  the  fans  to  reduce  the  heat  of  the  stacks  is 
evidenced  by  the  difference  between  the  morning  and  evening 
observations  on  days  when  work  had  been  done,  and  also  by 
the  sudden  rise  which  sometimes  occurred  after  a  day  when  the 
fans  had  been  idle.  The  maximum  temperature  observed*  in 
each  of  the  stacks  is  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  in  the  Tables, 
but  it  may  be  interesting  to  place  the  results  side  by  side  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  : 


Exhibitor. 


Stack. 


Maximum   ,  i>at«  of  Maxlmran 
Temperature        ohaL^^n 
Otaerved.    i      ""ervaiion. 


Bate  of 
Stacking. 


Coultos 


A 


119 
114 


Aug.  14 
„    14 


PhillipB  .. 


A 
B 


120 
131 


Aug.  14 
24 


M 


Aug.  10 
11 


ff 


Aug.  10 
„    11 


Libtcr  and  Co. 


A 
B 


120 
145 


Aug.  15 
„    24 


Aug.  10 
11 


»» 


It  will  be  seen  that  four  out  of  the  six  stacks  developed  their 
greatest  heat  within  three  to  five  days  after  the  stacking ;  while 
in  the  two  stacks  which  heated  most,  the  hottest  time  (so  far  as 
these  observations  extend)  was  thirteen  days  after  the  com  was 
put  in  the  stack ;  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  on 
this  day  Coultas's  two  stacks  rose  in  temperature  though  the  fan 
was  working.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  excessive  heat  in 
Phillips's  (B)  and  Lister's  (B)  stacks  was  due  to  the  big  thistles 
and  the  weeds,  of  which  these  exhibitors  had  a  large  share ;  but 
making  due  allowance  for  this  difference,  it  would  still  seem 
that  Mr.  Coultas  had  more  command  over  the  temperature  of 
his  stacks  than  either  of  the  other  competitors. 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  Judges,  having  inspected  the 
stacks,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  to  carry  on 
the  experiment  any  farther.  Though  the  fans  had  been  at 
work  for  a  month,  there  was  evidently  a  good  deal  of  latent 
heat ;  and  the  fusty  smell  of  the  air  which  was  discharged  from 
the  fans  betrayed  the  condition  of  the  interiors  of  the  stacks. 
Orders  were  therefore  given  for  the  threshing  of  the  corn,  and 
Mr.  Wiggins,  the  grower  of  the  barley,  who  had  undertaken  the 
threshing  and  dressing,  promptly  made  his  arrangements,  and 
threshing  was  begun  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Coultas's 
Stack  A  being  first  threshed.  This  stack  had  slipped  away 
from  the  stacker,  and  one  side  was  only  kept  up  by  means  of  a 


*  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  heat  of  the  hottest  parts  of  some  stadks  wis 
never  gauged. 
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number  of  props — ^had  there  been  no  c^age  in  it,  it  might  have 
righted  itself  by  the  settling  down  of  the  opposite  side.  As  it 
was,  the  upper  part  of  the  north  side  was  kept  up,  while^  below 
the  point  where  the  props  were,  the  sheaves  all  settled  into  a 
position  which  was  nearly  yertjcal,  and  a  cavity,  into  which 
a  boy  might  easily  have  crept,  being  left  open,  the  air  no 
doubt  found  its  way  in  there  and  never  penetrated  the  low^ 
part  of  the  stack.  In  the  upper  portion  of  this  stack  the  com 
was  bright  and  uninjured ;  though  few  of  the  sheaves  were  dry 
inside ;  the  lower  portion,  and  particularly  the  north  side,  was 
much  compressed  and  the  com  was  discoloured — ^the  insides 
of  many  of  the  sheaves  were  almost  rotten,  and  some  of  the 
grains  had  germinated ;  the  cages  had  tilted  over  to  one  side, 
and  the  condensed  moisture  had  dripped  down  from  the  top  of 
it  on  to  the  sides,  and  some  of  the  barley  lying  near  the  cage 
had  grown,  and  thrown  out  white  shoots  6  or  7  inches  long. 
Stack  B  was  much  less  injured,  but  the  fan  seemed  to  have  had 
no  effect  on  all  the  lower  part  of  it.  Many  of  the  sheaves  were 
still  very  wet 

Phillips's  stacks  were  in  the  upper  parts  like  those  of 
Coultas's.  The  com  was  not  much  injured,  though  if  the 
stacks  had  remained  unthreshed  it  must  have  moulded ;  the 
lower  part  of  Stack  B,  and  particularly  the  east  side  for 
5  feet  above  the  ground,  was  pressed  as  close  as  millboard,  and 
the  grain  was  heated  brown ;  all  the  corn  in  both  these  stacks 
had  a  most  disagreeable  fusty  smell. 

Messrs.  Lister  and  Co.'s  Stack  A  had  in  it  some  com  which  was 
about  on  a  par  with  the  better  parts  of  the  other  stacks ;  but  a 
larger  portion  of  it  was  damaged,  many  of  the  sheaves  being 
very  wet,  and  the  lower  part  heated  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Stack  B  was  in  a  frightful  state,  many  of  the  sheaves  were  com- 
pletely rotten,  and  all  the  south-eastern  quarter  was  reeking  like 
a  heap  of  heated  farmyard-manure. 

The  condition  of  those  corn-stacks,  when  opened,  showed 
very  clearly  that  the  fans  had  never  had  any  effect  upon  the 
lower  parts  of  them.  They  were  so  consolidated  there  that  it 
must  have  been  impossible  for  the  air  to  penetrate,  particularly 
as  it  had  comparatively  ready  access  through  the  lighter  mass 
in  the  upper  parts.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  fanning  had 
dried  the  insides  of  the  sheaves  in  the  least  degree.  Though 
the  temperature  bad  been  controlled  to  some  extent,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  some  of  the  stacks,  in  that  part  which  lay  below  the 
thermometer  tubes,  a  temperature  considerably  above  what  was 
registered  had  been  reached.  These  tubes  were  originally  put 
in  at  about  8  feet  from  the  ground.     When  the  stacks  settled, 
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some  of  them  were  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  while  some 
were  about  36  inches  from  the  ground. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  very  kindly  gave  the  use  of  a  large 
granary,  in  which  the  barley  could  be  spread  out  thinly,  and 
dried  and  sweetened  ;  and  they  undertook  to  put  the  corn 
through  one  of  their  finishing  dressing-machines.  They  were 
also  good  enough  to  undertake  to  test  the  vitality  of  the  grain ; 
and  during  the  threshing  of  the  stacks,  samples  were  frequently 
taken  from  the  corn  as  it  ran  down  from  the  machine,  and  these 
were  placed  in  numbered  sample-bags,  so  that  each  one  could  be 
identified  with  the  stack  from  which  it  came.  These  samples 
were  delivered  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  Carruthers  was  at  his  request  furnished  with  a  portion  of 
each  sample.  The  results  of  the  experiments  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
are  given  in  Table  XXI.,  at  the  end  of  this  Report.  Mr. 
Carruthers  has  not  yet  completed  his  experiments. 

The  trials  of  the  fans  upon  corn  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  a  complete  and  disastrous  failure.  It  will  be  easily  con- 
ceived that  if  the  Judges  had  found  nothing  in  the  trials  upon 
hay  to  warrant  them  in  awarding  Mr.  Sutton's  prize,  the  trials 
upon  corn  served  only  to  confirm  and  strengthen  them  in  the 
opinions  which  they  had  previously  formed.  The  duty  of  the 
Judges  would  have  been  easier  and  more  pleasant  if  they  could, 
while  declining  to  give  the  prize,  have  given  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  exhibitors,  and  intimated  that  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  acted  were  sound,  and  that  with  some 
modification  in  detail  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  success  in  the 
future  ;  but  any  such  smooth  words  would  misrepresent  the 
opinions  which  they  entertain.  Bad  and  fickle  as  is  this 
climate,  they  would  far  rather  take  the  chances  of  weather  than 
trust  to  any  of  the  expedients  which  have  been  brought  under 
their  notice. 

There  is  a  saying  current  among  old-fashioned  farmers  with 
regard  to  corn  and  hay,  "  Better  to  spoil  in  the  field  than  in  the 
stack."  Like  most  sayings  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  read  in 
different  ways.  One  man  will  take  it  as  an  encouragement  to  a 
careless  waiting  upon  Providence,  while  another  will  despise  it 
as  but  an  expression  of  old-world  distaste  for  energy  and 
promptitude.  The  prudent  man  will,  however,  accept  it  as  the 
testimony  of  accumulated  experience  to  the  fact  that  more 
injury  is  done  in  hay  and  corn  harvest  by  overhaste  than  by 
judicious  biding  of  one's  time.  The  husbandman,  waiting 
with  long  patience  for  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  is  no  mere  figure 
of  speech.  Success  comes  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  wait 
and  when  to  work.     It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  in 
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the  future  any  of  the  inventiont  which  have  competed  for 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton's  prize  will  greatly  change  the  conditions 
under  which  hay  and  com  crops  have  to  be  secured. 

Final  Repobt  of  the  JuDass. 

Wcy  the  Judges  appointed  to  test  the  merits  of  the  different 
appliances  adopted  by  the  competitors  for  the  prize  offered  by 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  for  ^^  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method  of  drying  hay  or  corn  crops  artificially,  either  before  or 
after  being  stacked,"  report  that  the  undermentioned  exhibitors 
entered  into  competition  for  the  prize,  the  different  methods 
adopted  being  shown  by  the  classification : — 


Sab- 

€U88. 


Exhibitors. 


No.  of 
Article  in 
theCato- 

logne. 


Ifelbod 

•dopMd. 


TbMof 


.IT 


B 

B 
B 
B 
B 

B 


W.  W.  GhampioD,  Beading 

Agricultaral  and  HortionlinralW 
Asaociaiion,  Limited,  London  /  \ 


••( 


A.  0.  Bamlett,  Thirak 
James  Coultas,  Grantham .. 
W.  A.  Gibbs,  Ghinsrford,  Essex   | 

B.  A.  Lister  and  Co.,  Dnrtley  .. 

0.  D.  Phillips,  Newport,  Hon.  .. 
0.  Kite  and  Co.,  London    ..     •• 


6094 

4394\ 

4395 

4025 

4026 

2224 

8855  ) 

3856 

376 
5232 

to   . 
5244/ 

4000 


Hot  air: 

Gibb^ 

method. 


Beibre 

staoldng. 


Ezhanst  \ 

Fans, 

Neilson's 

system. 


In  the 
Btaok. 


Yentilatkm 

assisted  by 

hot  air. 


In  the 
•tM)k. 


A. — Mr.  Gibbs'  machine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Champion, 
was  tried  on  meadow  hay  and  afterwards  on  sewage  rye-grass. 
In  the  first  trial,  which  was  made  under  fairly  favoarable  con- 
ditions, the  exhibitor  failed  to  make  hay  of  as  good  quality  as 
might  have  been  made  in  similar  weather  without  any  artificial 
means.  The  result  of  the  second  trial,  which  was  upon  sewage 
rye-grass,  was  more  satisfactory,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  on 
sewage  farms,  where  rye-grass  has  to  be  converted  into  hay,  the 
machine  might  be  a  useful  auxiliary,  but  that,  even  if  the 
results  obtained  were  more  certainly  and  completely  effectual 
than  they  have  proved  to  be,  the  prime  cost  of  the  machine 
would  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  farmers,  while  the 
difficulty  of  its  removal  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  its 
general  use. 
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B. — The  various  adaptations  of  the  Neilion  sjstem  exhibited 
have  been  tried  on  meadow  hay  in  the  stack,  and  three  of  the 
most  powerful  fans  exhibited  by  Mr.  Coultas,  Messrs.  Lister 
and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  were  afterwards  tested  upon  barley 
stacks.  The  result,  as  regards  hay,  can  in  no  case  be  considered 
satisfactory,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  hay  was  put  together.     None  of  the  exhibitors 

f proved  that  they  were  able  to  make  good  hay  in  wet  weather, 
n  a  few  instances  where  fairly  good  hay  was  obtained,  equally 
good  if  not  better  hay  might  have  been  secured  without  the 
application  of  fans.  The  trials  of  the  three  selected  fans  upon 
corn  were  even  less  satisfactory  than  those  upon  hay,  none  of 
the  machines  having  succeeded  in  effectually  drying  the  com  in 
the  stack. 

C. — Mr.  Kite's  system  of  ventilation  in  the  stack  was  not 
successful  in  its  application,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  has  any 
practical  value. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  awarding 
the  prize. 

I  Mason  Cook. 
William  C.  Little. 
Geo.  H.  Sanday. 

In  the  course  of  this  discursive  and  somewhat  prolix  Report, 
opportunities  have  been  taken  to  record  the  obligations  of  the 
Society  to  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Sons,  Nicholson  and  Son,  and 
Samuel  son  and  Co.,  for  the  use  of  various  implements ;  to  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  for  storing  and  delivering  the  barley  and  testing 
the  vitality  of  the  grain  ;  and  to  Mr.  Champion,  manager  of  the 
Sewage  Farm,  for  the  great  assistance  which  he  gave  during  the 
trials  on  hay,  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Stewards  nearly 
the  whole  staff  of  men  and  horses  engaged  on  the  farm. 

The  Judges  have  to  thank  the  Stewards  of  the  Society  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  met  their  somewhat  exacting  require- 
ments, and  to  Mr.  Box,  Assistant  Steward,  for  his  indefatigable 
attention  to  the  work.  They  cannot  conclude  without  acknow- 
ledging the  good  temper  with  which  the  exhibitors  bore  the 
strain  of  these  long  trials,  which,  for  some  of  them,  extended 
over  ten  weeks,  during  which  time  the  demands  upon  their 
patience  and  forbearance  must  have  been  very  great. 

And  finally,  the  Reporting  Judge  may  be  permitted  to  thank 
his  colleagues  for  the  assistance  and  counsel  which  they  have 
given  him  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report. 
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TRIALS  ON  HAY. 


Tables  (IV.  to  XY.)  showing  the  Tehpebatubb  obseryed  in  different 
Hay  Stacks,  the  days  on  which  the  Fans  were  Wobkbd,  the  Number 
of  HouBS  of  such  WoBKiNOy  and  the  Poweb  Emplotsd. 


Table  IV. 

COULTAS.  JAMES.-<CatoZo^u«  No,  2224.) 

F1B8T  Trial  Stack  L 

About  12  acres,  out  July  3rd.    Stacked  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Hay,  fair  quality^ 
light  crop — got  in  bod  condition.    Dimensions  of  Stack,  38'  x  17'  x  8'.    About  12  tons. 


Tkiii>eraturx. 

Day. 

Time  of 
ObeerTfttion. 

Fan  Worked. 

Obsbkvatioxs. 

N. 

E. 

S. 

W. 

July 

h.    m. 

0       It 

,a- 

0         u 

0 

9 
10 

4.  0  P.M. 

7.    0  A.M. 

•  m 

•  • 

125 
150 

m  m 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

}      •• 

Bhaftacloacd. 

8.30     ,, 

•  ■ 

130 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Shafts  open. 

10.30     ,, 

94 

138 

4.20  P.M. 
4.50     ,, 

98 
94 

130 
125 

•  • 

104| 
98} 

j 

Fan  worked  I 
4.20—6.20  [ 

rilOO  roToln- 
tions  of  fan 

5.20     ., 

94 

106 

*  • 

82) 

1 

1  hour.     ) 

per  mm. 
I      4H.P. 

11 

9.  0  a.m. 
5.50  P.M. 

78  105 
97  116 

121 
147 

.  . 

82 

12 

10.20  A.M. 

10.50     ,, 

82 
80 

142 
124 

110  121 
92  117 

124 

107 

(  Fan  worked 
10.20—11.20 

and 
11.30—11.45 

I     1^  hour. 

11.20     .. 
11.45     ., 

68 
66 

105 
97 

78    84 
73    75 

85 
85 

13 

5.  0  P.M. 

100 

95 

•  • 

62 

10.    0   AM. 

14 

12.  0  Noon 

64 

•  • 

140 

16 

4.  0  P.M. 

91 

84 

•  • 

86 

17 

9.30  A.M. 

•  • 

110 

101 

3.  0  P.M. 

•113 

132 

•  • 

/        !?»« 

4.  0     ,. 

130-122 

150 

•  • 

1           X'CUl, 

J  4.0—^.0 

4.30     ,, 

130-  95 

140 

•  • 

1    1  hour. 

5.  0     ,, 

105-  92 

100 

•  • 

I 

IS 

9  30  A.M. 

100-  79 

98 

•• 

10 

3.  0  P.M. 

•  • 

90 

•  « 

25 

5.  0  P.M. 

138 

1 

27 

•  • 

Average 

120° 
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Table  V. 
PHILLIPS,  a  jy.-^CaUaofgue  No,  5283.) 
FiBST  Tbul,  Stack  III. 


Fan  worked  by  steam  power.  Hay  aboat  6  aeree— heavy  crop  of  ooarae  grass 
—stacked  in  bad  condition.  Stack  21'  6'  x  22  x  9'  6".  About  12  tons.  Hay 
cut  4th.    Stacked  10th  and  12th . 


Day. 

Time  of 
Obaervatton. 

Tbmpbraturb. 

Fan  Woited. 

N. 

E. 

8. 

w. 

78 

•  • 

81 

July 
14 

h.    m. 
3.30  P.M. 
3.40     ,. 
3.50     ,. 
4.  0     „ 

f45 
142 
139 
134 

lis 

112 

.  . 

112 

Is 

•  • 

•  • 

65 

3.80—4.0 
|hoar. 

)    liHP. 
2500  leYo- 
IntioDsper 

j    minute. 

15 

6.80  A.M. 
10.  0     .. 

140 
135 

112 
90 

64 
64 

88 
84 

16 

•  • 

115 

17 

9.30  A.M. 

148  ; 

1 

1 

18 

9.50  A.M. 
3.  0  P.M. 

142 
140 

125 

•  • 

140 

■ 

19 

9.    0  AM. 

3.  0  P.M. 

135 
120 

142 
118 

•  • 

•  • 

138 
123 

L'l 

8.    5  A.M. 

11.10     ,, 
11.25     ,, 
11.40     ,, 
12.15     .. 

145 
145 

•  • 

125 

158 
144 
141 
140 
125 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

127 

124) 

124 

124 

123J 

(11.10—12.15   I 

and 
.12.30—12.45 
(      H  hour. 

22     1     9.  0  A.M. 

•  • 

94 

•  • 

110 

24     1  12.  0  Noon 

1 

•  m 

102 

•  • 

.  • 

1 

23 

9.25  A.M. 

•  m 

82 

«  • 

99 

» 
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Table  VL 

PUILLIPS,  C.  D.— (Catateffue  So.  523*.) 

PiBST  Tbial,  Stack  IV, 

Fan  Tvorked  by  hand  power.     Hay  about  5  acrei — heavy  crop  of  coane  gn«»— 

Btncked  in  bad  condition.    Stack  73'  cir.  x  9'  i".    About  10  tons.    Ha;  cut 

July  4th~Bteckcd  I2th  aud  13tli. 


Driy. 

Tin.,  or 

■r. 

r«,.T. 

... 

r.w.,.. 

O...,.„o,, 

°'™^""'""- 

>-. 

s,         ., 

^1? 

li.30A.jr. 

4> 

^1 

1<% 

IG 

4.    0  P.M. 

131      1     71 

17 

9.30  A.M. 

138     i  114 

la 

10.    0   A.M. 

2.  0  P.M. 

132  1  ao 

I'.i 

B.  0  P.U. 

154         78 

20 

4.40  P.M. 
."1,10    ,, 
5,10    ,, 

1.W 
US 
101 

112 
10.S 
IDO 

140  1 
125 
112  ) 

/    4,40—5.40.  \ 
\      1  hour.      / 

iFbu  worked  by  two 

I    men        relierine 

1    one  aaothcr,  45- 

/     20       turns      per 

minute  =  585  to 

650roToluti'niBof 

fan  per  minute. 

Heat  of  discharged 

air,  130°. 

21 

4!  30  P.M.' 
4.45    ,, 
5.  0    ,, 

122 
i:i8 
121 
111 

114 
72 
71 
70 

144 

121    1 
120 
115  1 

/     4.30— 5.0.  1 /Heat   of    air    db- 
\      ihont       n     cliarged.  134^ 

22 

3.    0  A.M. 

\2i 

74 

102 

1 

21 

!2.  0  Noon.   I.IG 
6.  n  P.M.    1  134 

82 

100 
94 

25 

0.20   A.M. 

10.20    ,, 
4.30  r.ii. 

130 
1)2 
B5 

127 
118 
115 

104  \ 

9(5  J 
82 

/  9.20-10.20.    1 
\       1  hour        1 

au 

0.20  A.M. 

G.55    ,, 
9.30    ,, 

101 
SO 

139 
118 
IIU 

104  1 
{111 
U2 

/  0.20— G.5.-1. 
[      Jhour. 

An-. 
3 

11.30  A.M. 

0,45    ,, 

8.  0    ,, 
S.  0    ,, 
(i.  0    ,, 
0.  0  r.iB. 

85 
110 

110 

134 
130 

133 
130 
130 
123 

122 

13n 
125 
120 
118 

1  Lour. 
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tablk  vn. 

BAMLETT,  A.  C.-^Calahgue  Ho.  4025.) 

FiBBT  Trial,  Stack  IX. 

Fan  worked  by  band  power.     U.iy  iibnul  11  aorea— a  light  crop  of  iDrerlor 

quality— stacked  in  duiup  ei.ii.litioii  with  i.iuuv  «t<«ii  look*.    Stack  S7'  oir.  X  9. 

About  15  toDB.    Cut  July  5th— stftrkoJ  10th  und  12lli  July. 


T«-™»A.K,:, 

,....,w. 

OMEnviTiosa. 

Ob«rv.<iQU. 

«x 

S.w. 

July 
13 

5  .40  PJI. 
6.10     ., 
6.40     ,, 
7.10     ,, 

ilo 

140 

148 
15S 

139    1          ,;„■    ijn      1 
,„„,J          5,40—7,40      } 
Igjj          .tan,.       ( 

Worked  by  1  man. 

1* 

10. 30  A.B. 

11.  0     .. 
11.30     .. 

12.  0  Noon 
4.  0  P.M. 

138 

1S2 
155 
146 

130 
I3t 
1511 

H7 

140 

j     From  11,0  A.M.J 
J      until  evening  J 
1          6  liDuia.       ) 

/Man     and     boy,    re- 
\    Uering  one  anolher. 

15      j   10.    0  AM. 

140 

138 

6I10QIB 

Man  and  boy. 

Sun. 
16         3.30  p.«. 

152 

... 

'■»"'■ 

17 

8,10  A.U. 
12,25  P.M. 

ISO 
153 
155 

Man  and  boy. 

IS 

10.15  A.ir. 

138 

138/1             ^  ^''""■ 

S.30  A.>i. 

130 

™}'             Oon™. 

20 

3.  0  l-.H. 

138 
1.W 
15S 

i.5(i''       5!o-6,io" 

H7l  ■           1  Uour. 

" 

9.    0  A.V. 

146 
133 

i»;i    »>"~ 

22 

Sun. 
23 

9.    0   A.M. 

US  j     125  .           4  houre. 

...OP.., 

,J 

27     ,  10.    0  A.M. 

11)5  j     ..                 1  hour.' 

•  At  tbia  point  thi;  fnn  seemcl  to  huve  loflt  nil  power,  nnd  a  flue  was  opened 
from  the  top  witb  rliillLpBB  Bt«<-k  B.  nr.  From  this  (ime  tho  temp,  doclini-l  U„ 
the  2nd  of  Aug.  the  maximum  wiiz*  1 19".  On  the  11th  the  bn  was  worked  1  hour, 
and  140°  was  neTcr  teaclied  aguiii. 

2  z  2 
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Table  VIII. 


COULTAS,  JAMES.— (Cato%tt6  No,  2224.) 
Second  Trial,  Stack  X. 


Hay  about  9  acres,  of  fair  quality— stacked  in  good  condition  as  regards 
moisture,  but  some  of  it  very  green.  Stack  70' cir.  x  11'.  About  12  tons.  Cut 
14th  July— stacked  18th  and  19th  July. 


Day. 

Time  of 
Observation. 

Temperatube. 

Fan  Worked. 

OBSERVATIOirS. 

N. 

E. 

S. 

w. 

21 

h.    m. 
9.    0  A.M. 

10.30     ,, 
2.  0  p.3r. 

o 

121 
144 
143 

o 
134 

o 

o 

22 

•  • 

144 

130 

1 

\  hour. 

23 

3.  0  P.M. 

•  • 

91 

.  •      1 

75 

24 

10.    0   A.M. 

140 

100 

1 

25 

10.    0   A.M. 
4.    0    P.M. 

150 
150 

150 
152 

1040  revolu- 

2G 

4.30  P.M. 
5.30     ,. 

•  ■ 

•  • 

152 
130 

148 
98 

::} 

/    4.30—5.30    \ 
\     1  hour.      / 

tions  per 
<  minute    dis- 

char^red  air 
I  120°— 98°. 

20 

10.    0   A.M. 

134 

•  • 

148 

142 

3.  0  P.M. 

120 

•  • 

144 

148 

30 

0.    0   A.M. 

140 

•  • 

120 

148 

6.   0  P.M. 

148 

•  • 

147 

140 

31 

11.    0   A.M. 

•  • 

•  • 

146 

132 

4.  0  P.M. 

120 

•  • 

150 

120 

Aug. 

1 

7.    0   A.M. 

140 

•  • 

146 

3 

10.    0   A.M. 

120 

•  • 

134 

1 

5.  0  P.M. 

104 

•  • 

125 

1 

1 

4 

9.    0   A.M. 

80 

•  • 

125 

10 

8.    0   A.M. 

133 

•  • 

123 

132 

5.  0  P.M. 

155 

•  • 

•  ■ 

130 

11 

5.  0  P.M. 

102 

•  • 

•  • 

142 

14 

5.   0     ,, 

130 

•  • 

119 

10 

7.    0   A.M. 

114 

•  • 

100 

120 

1 

17 

G.   0  P.M. 

90 

•  • 

110 

1 

19 

Morn. 

112 

•  • 

•  • 

90 
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Tabu  IX. 


LISTEB,  B.  A.  ft  QO.-^CaUaDpkt  No.  876.) 

Skoonb  Tbial,  Stack  XL 

Fan  worked  by  hand  or  steam  power.  Hay  prodnoe  of  aboat  9  aerae,  of  £iir 
quality.  Got  in  good  ooodition,  bat  screen.  Cat  14th  Jaly  utmhod  18th  and 
19th  Jaly.    Stack  77'  dr.  x  10^    About  18  tons. 


.  Di»J. 

Time  of 
Oteenratton. 

TsMFBRATDBa. 

FtaWoitod. 

OMBaTAnom. 

N. 

E. 

& 

W. 

Jaly 
20 

h«   m. 
9.   0  A.M. 

10.45    ,, 
6.  0  p.v. 

o 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

o 
140 

181 

148 

o 

•  ■ 

o 

•• 

/9.45-10.45.\ 
\      Ihoor.      ; 

CWvn,  worikad 
\    by  2meD. 

21 

9.   0  A.M. 

9.20    ,, 
4.  0  P.M. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

140 

115 
140 

•  • 

•• 

/  9.0-8.20.  \ 
\     20  min.     / 

CWuL  woriced 

22 

9.50  A.M. 
10.20    ,, 
11.  5   ,, 

•  • 
106 

•  • 

146 
182 
116 

•  • 

140 

r  9.50— 11.5.  \ 
\     li  hoar.     / 

rFan  woiked 
\    faj2  men 

28 

8.  0  PJff. 

144 

186 

24 

10.    0  A.X. 

10.45    ,, 
7.  0  p.if. 
7.10    ,, 

•  • 
130 

160 
140 
150 
186 

•• 
•• 
•• 
•  • 

^ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 10.0— 10.45. 
Andaeainin 

[     1)  bmir. 

ler.  permin. 

25 

10.    0  A.M. 

4.  0  PJL 

118 
116 

26 

10.15  A.v. 

•  • 

90 

27 

11.    0  A.M. 

•• 

112 

28 

10.    5  KM. 

4.  0  PJf. 
4.20    ,, 

150 
158 
150 

110 
145 
142 

•  ■ 
184 

•  • 

(    4.0-^.20. 
\      20  min. 

29 
30 
81 

10.15  A.X. 
8.30  FJf. 

9.    0  A.M. 

6.  0  PJL 

120 

•  • 
90 
96 
81 

122 
88 
140 
148 
182 

182 
182 
188 
188 
140 

1     6hoora. 

1     5  boon. 
10  boon. 
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Table  IX. — (continued.) 


Temperatube. 

Day. 

Time  of 
Obeervation. 

Fan  Worked. 

Obsebvatioss. 

N. 

E. 

s. 

w. 

Aug. 

b.  m. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

9.  0  A.M. 

63 

•  • 

• . 

100 

6.  0  P.M. 

81 

•  • 

. . 

120 

2 

11.  0  A.M. 

81 

•  • 

.  ■ 

92 

6  hours. 

Steam. 

7.  0  P.M. 

90 

•  • 

•  • 

104 

3 

10.  0  A.M. 

70 

•  • 

• . 

106 

3  hours. 

5.  0  P.M. 

72 

■  • 

■  • 

102 

4 

9.  0  A.M. 

6.  0  P.M. 

72 
80 

108\ 
111/ 

•  • 

.  • 

3  hours. 

5 

12.  0  Noon. 
6.  0  P.M. 

86 

•  • 

132 
130 

130\ 
102/ 

3  hours. 

7 

7.  0  A.M. 

7.  0  P.M. 

160 
140 

140 
120 

•• 

•  • 

134\ 
129/ 

6  hours. 

8 

6.30  A.M. 
6.  0  P.M. 

150 
149 

140 

•  • 

•  • 

142  [ 
149/ 

6  hours. 

9 

7.  0  A.M. 

6.  0  P.M. 

150 
160 

148\ 
145/ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

10  hours. 

10 

7.  0  A.M. 

156 

168 

•  • 

158 

4  hours. 

By  hand. 

7.  0  P.M. 

98 

90 

•  • 

100 

11 

6.30  A.M. 
5.  0  P.M. 

100 
120 

110 
133 

•  • 

112 

12 

7.  0  A.M. 

5.  0  P.M. 

120 
122 

114 
114 

14 

8.  0  A.M. 

104 

119 

•  • 

106 

15 

7.  0  A.M. 

126 

•  • 

•  • 

112 

16 

7.  0  A.M. 

88 

•  • 

•  • 

108 

17 

7.  0  A.M. 

•  • 

127 

•  • 

118 

6.  0  P.M. 

116 

•  ■ 

•  • 

114 

19 

Mom. 

. . 

120 

•  • 

134 

21 

Even. 

. . 

115 

•  • 

94 
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Table  X. 

PHILLIPS.  C.  Jy.-iCatalogue  No.  5234.) 

Second  Trial,  Stack  XIII, 

Fan  worked  by  hnnd  power.  Hay.  the  produce  of  about  7  acres,  part  coarBO 
nnd  sedgy,  part  somewhBt  better — stacked  in  fairly  good  condition.  Cut  I5th  July 
— stacked  20th  July.    Stack  75'  cir.  x  10'.    About  9  tons. 


Temperature. 

Time  of 
Observation. 

Fan  Worked. 

Obsbsvatioks. 

I'ay. 

N. 

E. 

s. 

w. 

July 

b.    m. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

21 

3.30  P.M. 

.  • 

115 

•  • 

80 

23 

3.  0     ,, 

145 

138 

88 

75 

24 

9.    0   A.M. 

140 

•  « 

70 

68 

|9.0— 9.30) 
\   i  hour.  / 

Two  men  re- 
lieving each 
other. 

9.30     ,, 

130 

•  • 

66 

68 

10.30     ,, 

130 

139 

66 

66 

25 

10.30   A.M. 

145 

137 

84 

82 

(  4,0—5.0. 
\    1  hour. 

• 

4.  0  P.M. 

145 

135 

100 

76 

26 

11.    0   A.M. 

139 

130 

130 

102 

1.15   P.3I. 

136 

136 

130 

108 

1.15—1.45. 

1.45     ,, 

125 

140 

99 

102 

4.50     ,, 

124 

138 

104 

108 

4.55—5.55. 

5.30     ., 

119 

142 

90 

104 

\\  hour. 

27 

11.15   A.M. 

129 

129 

120 

120 

1  hour. 

28 

10.15   A.M. 

136 

126 

120 

90 

1 

3.30  P.M. 

137 

129 

119 

89 

f3.30— 4.30. 
\  1  hour. 

4.30     ,. 

133 

131 

108 

83 

0 

29 

7.    0   A.M. 

143 

•  • 

131 

101 

3.   0  P.M. 

122 

•  • 

90 

102 

1}  hour. 

.^0 

6.  0     ,. 

130 

•  • 

1.84 

122 

31 

7.    0   A.M. 

133 

•  • 

132 

119 

G.   0  P.M. 

128 

•  • 

124 

102 

Auj?. 

1 

7.    0   A.M. 

11.  0     .. 

139 
129 

•  ■ 

•  • 

123 

no 

89\ 
70  ( 

1  hour. 

9 

8.   0     ,. 

128 

•  • 

124 

78 

6.  0  P.M. 

125 

•  • 

110 

71 

3 

8.    0   A.M. 

127 

•  • 

83 

71 

6.   0  P.M. 

125 

•  • 

87 

71 
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Table  X. — (continued.) 


Day. 


Aug. 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 


10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
17 
19 
21 


Tlme'of 
Observation. 


Tehperatitre. 


7. 
5. 
7. 
6. 
7. 
5. 


m. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6.30 
7.  0 


9. 
6. 
7. 
5. 
5. 
9. 
9. 
6. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 

»  » 

t  » 

»  » 
A.M. 

» » 
P.M. 


Morn. 
Mom. 


N. 


F. 


o 

o 

128 

118 

118 

117 

129 

130 

132 

132 

108 

126 

100 

100 

101 

128 

74 

70 

116 

105 

o 

96 
103 
111 
115 
117 
118 


82 
68 


W. 


o  ^ 
78\ 

81/ 

91 

97 
112 
100 
102\ 

94/ 

78 
100 

96 
105 
112 
130 
118 
122 


Fan  Worked. 


Observatioks. 


i  hour. 


1  hour. 
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Table  XL 

THE  AGEICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION (Limitbd), 

E.  Owen  GaEEyiyo,  Managing  Director. — {Catalogue  No,  4394.) 

Second  Tbial,  Stack  XIV. 

Fan  worked  by  hand  power.  Hay  about  6  acres — good  quality — good  crop. 
Stacked  drj,  but  very  green.  Stack  68' cir.  x  10*6'.  About  9  ions.  Cut  19th 
July— stacked  20th  and  2l8t  July. 


Temi'eraturk. 

Day. 

Time  of 
Obsenralion. 

Fan  Worked. 

Obsxrvatioks. 

N. 

E.           8. 

w. 

July 

b.    in.      Q 

o 

o 

o 

o 

25 

9.30  A.M. 

99 

•  • 

2.  0  P.M. 

104 

. . 

110 

26 

4.  0     ,, 

106 

113 

•  • 

114 

27 

12.  0  Noon 

122 

•  • 

115 

4.25  P.M. 

122 

•  « 

117 

4.6-5.6. 

2  and  3  men. 

5.  6     ,, 

120 

•  • 

102 

28 

9.45  A.M. 
4.  0  P.M. 

110 
110 

•  • 

•  • 

110    }l2.0— 12.20. 

29 

11.    0   A.3I. 

4.  0  P.M. 

104 
100 

•  • 

•  • 

121 
130 

^ 

31 

11.    0  A.M. 

115 

•  • 

119 

Aug. 

' 

1 

5.30  P.M. 

106 

«  • 

117 

2 

11.    0  A.M. 

6.30  P.M. 

•  • 

130 
100 

•  « 

•  • 

85 
75 

3 

6.  0  P.M. 

118        .. 

74 

4 

4.30     ,, 

128 

•  • 

118 

5 

10.    0  A.M. 

115 

•  • 

90 

7 

7.  0     ,, 

117 

•  • 

120 

8 

9.  0     ,. 

125 

95 

9 

9.  0     ,, 

130 

A  a 

100\ 

m      % 

7.  0  P.M. 

120 

100/       ♦  *'°'^- 

10 

8.    0   A.M. 

84  1     .. 

120 

11 

6.  0  P.M. 

.. 

82  '     .. 

120 

15 

6.  0     ,, 

82  1      .. 

110 

17 

5.  0     ,. 

98 

•  • 

72 
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Table  XII. 
THILLIPS,  C.  B.—(Calalogw  tfo.  5 


Seco-to  Thiai,  Stack  XV. 

'  abcnit  6  aeret—good  quality. 
2lBt  and  22nd  Julj.    Stack 


Fan  workci  Iiy  BtcaTa  power.   Hay,  the  produre  of  abcnit 
Stacked  green,  but  diT— cut  19th  July— stacked  "" 
72'cir.  X  10'.    Abont  11  lous. 


n.r. 

Timt  of 

TEurR 

.it-«. 



^W.^. 

s. 

E. 

a. 

■w. 

1 

Jnly 

h     m 

2S 

3.  0  P.M. 

IW 

■  ■ 

i& 

70 

li  H.P.  en. 

2* 

11.    0  A.M. 

142 

128 

gine,   2500 

12.20  P.11. 

145 

142 

oil 

f  12.20^1.20. 1 

reva.  of  Ian 

1.20    „ 

132 

113 

62) 

1       lliour.     ! 

pet  mitial& 

DiBcliarged 

a.  0  ,, 

127 

air,  104°. 

25 

0.30   A.M. 

120 

137 

05 

4.  0  p.H. 

110 

115 

86 

20 

10.    0  A.II, 

99 

133 

134 

72 

11.20    ,, 

90 

134 

134 

73 

/11.20— 12.20.1 
1  hour.     / 

'^i.'^- 

12.20  pj[. 

62 

123 

109 

72 

llff". 

4.  0    ,, 

82 

109 

75 

27 

10.    0   A.M. 

94 

121 

117 

88 

95 

127 

I2.t 

80 

28 

9.45  A^a. 

108 

140 

136 

104 

11. S5    ,, 

101 

128 

.21 

86 

/ 11.15-11.55.1  IDiMharjtBd 
\      40  inin.     ;  \  air,  134'. 

4.  0  KM. 

lOS 

114 

119 

72 

23 

IIZ 

120 

128 

01 

110 

110 

128 

ao 

129 

123 

110 

31 

P.M. 

134 

139 

124 

Aug. 

1 

P.«. 

140 

120 

141 

120 

1121 
85/ 

llionr. 

2 

SMI 

130 

74 

90 

120 

79 

3 

A.H, 

1)1 

129 

71 

4 

7.  0  A.1I. 

129 

101 

72 

r..  0  P.M. 

130 

72 

84 

a 

7.    0  A.SI. 

130 

72 

90 

8 

7.    0  A.K. 

laa 

78 

78 

•J 

6.  0  P.M. 

130 

84 

108 

10 

7.     0    A.M. 

84 

124 

126 

10 

103 

132 

84 

21 

A.M. 

£4 

78 

122 
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Table  XIII. 


BAMLETT,  A.  G, —{Catalogue  No,  4025.) 


Second  Tbial,  Stack  XVI. 

Hand-power  Fan.  Hay  about  5  acres — fair  crop^good  quality.  Stacked 
grecD,  but  tolerably  dry.  Stack  64'  cir.  x  9  6'.  About  10  tons.  Cut  July  19th 
—stacked  2l8t  and  22nd. 


Temperature. 

TX 

Time  of 
Obeenration. 

Fan  Worked. 

-^ 

Day. 

Observatioks. 

N. 

E. 

a 

W. 

July 

h.  m. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

23 

3.  0  P.M. 

•  • 

135 

•  • 

. . 

24 

11.30  A.M. 

125 

136 

•  • 

68 

6  hours. 

One  man. 

25 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1  hour. 

26 

9.45  AJf. 

125 

•  • 

11.  0  ,, 

135 

136 

•  • 

122 

8  hours. 

OmO\J     P.M. 

122 

144 

27 

4.15  P.M. 

130 

120 

110 

4  hours. 

28 

A.M. 

•  • 

119 

141\ 
141/ 

P.M. 

•  • 

110 

•  • 

» » 

29 

A.M. 

■  • 

110 

147 

130\ 
130/ 

p.3r. 

•  • 

110 

137 

» » 

30 

P.M. 

•  • 

•  • 

140 

122 

31 

A.M. 

•  • 

130 

120 

130\ 
120/ 

P.M. 

•  • 

118 

112 

» » 

Aug. 

1 

A.M. 
P.M. 

•  • 

•  • 

124 
133 

90 
86 

136\ 
134/ 

8  hours. 

2 

A.M. 

•  • 

124 

76 

129 

3 

PM. 

•  • 

122 

69 

113 

4 

A.3I. 
P.M. 

111 

•  • 

121 

•  • 

120 
105 

80\ 
75/ 

4  hours. 

5 

A.M. 
P.M. 

111 
98 

121 
120 

125 
120 

105\ 
108/ 

2  hours. 

6 

1 

A.M. 

P.M. 

•  • 

•  • 

131 

86 

124 
104 

100\ 
86/ 

3  hours. 

7  1 

A.M. 

•  • 

98 

120 

100 

9 

A.M. 

126 

84 

117 

116 

10 

P.M. 

100 

87 

120 

119 

12  : 

P.M. 

116 

114 

116 

113 

19  ' 

A.M. 

112 

112 

85 

114 

21  ; 

I 

A.M. 

90 

124 

100 

84 
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Tablk  XIV. 

AGEICULTUEAL  and  HOETICULTXJBAL  ASSOCIATION 

(Limitxd). 

Gbeezokg,  E.  O.,  Direelor.^CaidhguB  No.  4885.) 
Second  Trial,  Stack  XTIL 


1 


Fan  worked  by  eteam-power.    Hay  of  about  17  acres — flight  enm 
Mown  July  20th— etacked  22nd  and  24tL— green  and  damp.    Stack 

About  13  tons. 


of  joong  giMi> 
cr  dr.  X  tf . 


Time  of 
Obeervation. 

Tempbratube. 

F«&  Workad. 

Day. 

1* 

2t 

3* 

4* 

6« 

N. 

N.E. 

N.K. 

SiS. 

&W. 

July 

h.    in. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

24 

12.30  P.M. 
1.  0    ,, 

104 
1U6 

•  • 

132\ 
138/ 

•  • 

•• 

2  honra. 

/By   HnJ- 
/  ^y'a4Ef. 

1.30    ,, 

99 

•  • 

128 

12.80 -IJM) 

/  Tertifliltt- 

2.  0    ,, 

100 

. . 

120 

1 

•• 

•  . 

and 

(  gioa.  1400 

3.10    ,, 

90 

• . 

100 

. 

2.30-^.10. 

1  rvfolntiooi 

1  of  fim  par 

25 

4.  0  P.M. 

•  • 

•  • 

100 

•  • 

55 

26 

11.    0  A.M. 

126 

124 

•  • 

130 

98\ 
1221 
121 1 

iisJ 

/From  11ajl\ 
with     litUe 
intermiarion 
untU  5.80. 

\      6  honra* 

ri800    leio- 

12.40  P.M. 
4.20    ,, 
6.27    ,, 

125 
125 
123 

124 
125 
123 

•  • 
114 
110 

129 
129 

latiooaof 
fiui      per 
miniitei 

(  10.45—12.15 

27 

10.    0  A.M. 

130 

•  • 

118 

134 

'^ 

and 

4.30  P.M. 

130 

•  • 

118 

122 

1.45—5.80. 

\     5}  honn. 

■ 

28 

10.    0  A.M. 

H2 

105 

78 

132 

70 

11.  0    ,, 

142 

110 

78 

132 

67 

8hooza. 

4.  0  P.M. 

150 

114 

80 

142 

68 

29 

10.45  A.M. 
4.  0  P.M. 

110 
112 

83 
85 

186 
138 

67\ 
78/ 

6  honra. 

/Angoat   Uft 
1  apear  thei^ 

31 

10.45  A.M. 

148 

•  • 

124 

150 

138\ 
129/ 

i  mo.       pot 

6.  0  P.M. 

140 

•  • 

85 

125 

•• 

\  intbaioof 

ahowad 

\  WP. 

Aug. 

1 
2 

7.    0   A.M. 

9.  0    ,, 

112 
130 

•• 
•  • 

75 
50 

105 
122 

114^ 
105/ 

•• 

(Stack  top  fe- 
{  mofed  and 
(  xdmUt 

*  1,  3,  4  and  5,— .3  ft.  from  the  gnnmd. 


t  2,-At  the  Mtaa. 
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Table  XIV. — {continued,) 

TbMP£BATURE. 

¥X  ^ 

Time  of 

Day. 

Observation. 

1* 

2 

3* 

4» 

6* 

Fan  Worked. 

Rexabks. 

N. 

^mbdm 

N.E. 

S.E. 

S.W. 

-A  us:. 

3 

A.M. 

110 

76 

112 

132 

>   }  hour. 

l'.3I. 

110 

98 

98 

132 

4 

A.M. 

108 

100 

110 

138 

P.M. 

103 

115 

•  • 

140 

5 

A.M. 
J'.M. 

108 
119 

130 
90 

130 
90 

140 
110 

3  hours. 

7 

A.M. 

105 

132 

82 

120 

2  hours5. 

P.M. 

104 

75 

80 

115 

8 

A.M. 

115 

80 

85 

106 

* 

P.M. 

112 

80 

85 

100 

9 

A.M. 

120 

108 

100 

108 

P.M. 

100 

109 

96 

106 

10 

A.M. 
P.M. 

105 
104 

126 
130 

64 
64 

110 
117 

>      5  hours. 

11 

A.M. 
P.M. 

103 
73 

130 

98 

74 

70 

120 
118 

\      4  hours. 

12 

A.M. 
P.M. 

76 
G3 

101 
96 

72 
80 

127 
120 

\      5  hours. 

13 

AM. 

72 

107 

85 

110 

# 

P.M. 

90 

112 

90 

114 

14 

A.M. 
P.M. 

128 
100 

132 
liO 

•  • 

•  • 

110 
104 

\      2  hours. 

15 

A.M. 

117  1  . 

124 

108 

106 

w 

P.M. 

118 

128 

116 

110 

10 

A.3I. 
P.M. 

120  1  . 
78 

135 
98 

126 
100 

120  j 
113  i 

\   2}  hours. 

17 

A.M. 

90 

• 

105 

125 

118 

P.M. 

98  ;  . 

104 

132 

118 

19 

A.M. 

122  ;   . 

92 

102 

106 

P.M. 

117 

• 

80 

84 

104 

♦  ] ,  3,  4  and  5, — 3  ft.  from  the  ground. 
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Table  XV. 


KITE,  C.  &  CO.—iCatalogwi  No.  4000.) 
Yentilation.    Stack  No.  XII. 


About  G  acres — a  light  crop  of  rather  coarse  hay.  Stacked  in  good  condition 
—rather  green.  Mown  15th  July— Stacked  20th  July.  Stack  66'  cir.  x  lOJ  ft. 
About  7  tons. 


Day. 


July 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

Aug. 
1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
21 


Time  of 
Observation. 


Temperature. 


P.M. 
A.M. 

P.M. 
A.M. 

I  » 
P.M. 


A.M. 

P.M. 

>  » 
J  > 

7  » 
»  5 

»  » 

A.M. 
P.M. 

»  » 

»  » 
»  » 

A.M. 


N. 


o 
112 

135 

144 

130 

118 

114 

110 

134 

140 

125 

132 

100 
84 


E. 


62 

70 

89 

95 

82 

75 

86 

88. 

82 

81 
80 
80 
82 
92 
94 
92 
83 
71 
71 
96 
60 
64 
62 
GS 
70 
G9 
70 
68 


S. 


Obssbvatioks. 


o 
105 


102 
108 
106 
104 
100 
130 
90 
138 
122 
141 
144 
136 
118 
140 
130 
118 
132 


Stove  burning. 


Stove  burning. 


Stove  burning  all  day. 
Stove  burning  all  day. 
Stove  on  6  hours. 
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EXHAUST  PANa 
Trials  on  Bablkt  Staoks. 


Table  XYIII. — Showing  Beoobds  of  Tsmperatuks  and  Hours  of 

Fan  Workings. 

COULTAS,  J.— (Cotaltvw  No.  2224.) 


TAa  Aa 

Time 

Stack  A. 

Stack  B. 

Date. 

or 

Obs. 

N. 

E. 

8. 

W. 

Fan  Worked. 

N. 

E. 

S. 

W. 

Awg. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Hours. 

Hours. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

P.M. 

70 

65 

72 

•  • 

3i 

12 

A.M. 

.  • 

70 

83 

68\ 
77/ 

9 

6 

{72 

75 

P.M. 

71 

71 

77 

65 

65 

13 

A.M. 

88 

83 

89 

•  • 

Sunday.  | 

82 

86 

14 

A.M. 

119* 

110 

70 

76\ 
68 

8 

8 

1  •  • 

114* 

78 

P.M. 

69 

70 

68 

\72 

68 

68 

64 

15 

AJf. 

72 

76 

68 

70\ 

101 

10| 

/70 

70 

72 

68 

VM, 

67 

66 

61 

62 

170 

64 

69 

57 

16 

A.M. 

58 

67 

60 

62\ 

3 

7J 

/79 

64 

72 

59 

P.M. 

58 

60 

59 

64 

164 

60 

62 

59 

17 

A.M. 

60 

62 

63 

651 
64/ 

9 

9 

/67 
\58 

64 

66 

62 

P.M. 

62 

62 

62 

64 

65 

62 

18 

A.M. 

64 

68 

66 

69\ 
70/ 

6 

6 

/66 
\70 

68 

69 

64 

P.M. 

68 

70 

67 

70 

70 

68 

19 

A.M. 

70 

78 

72 

76\ 
64/ 

m 

9J 

|74 
\65 

74 

75 

72 

P.M. 

63 

64 

62 

65 

66 

63 

20 

P.M. 

66 

74 

68 

63 

Sanday. 

77 

82 

62 

60 

2i 

A.M. 

62 

82 

68 

64| 
59/ 

n 

9| 

/85 
\71 

98 

62 

60 

P.M. 

56 

60 

56 

60 

61 

56 

22 

A.M. 

56 

66 

62 

56\ 
58/ 

9 

9 

r75 

165 

74 

60 

52 

F.M. 

55 

58 

57 

61 

62 

56 

23 

A.M. 

58 

63 

62 

56\ 
59/ 

n 

7J 

/67 
\65 

64 

56 

54 

P.M. 

54 

56 

56 

59 

§8 

58 

24 

A«S&» 

56 

62 

60 

56\ 

7 

7 

/62 
\75 

62 

56 

52 

P.M. 

62 

54 

56 

56/ 

60 

56 

57 

25 

A.M. 

56 

69 

60 

59\ 

5 

5 

/83 
\68 

82 

58 

55 

P.M. 

60 

68 

60 

62/ 

64 

60 

60 

26 

A.M. 

62 

76 

66 

651 
62/ 

8f 

8f 

/86 
\62 

70 

64 

62 

P.M. 

57 

61 

60 

62 

61 

60 

27 

P.M. 

63 

73 

70 

64 

Sunday. 

64 

76 

68 

59 

28 

A.M. 

6Jt 

76 

79 

72\ 

9 

9 

/74 
\62 

94 

74 

62 

P.M. 

60 

64 

62 

62/ 

64 

62 

61 

29 

A.M. 

62 

76 

64 

59\ 

/67 
\66 

79 

57 

55 

P.M. 

56 

84 

66 

68/ 

•  • 

•• 

80 

62 

58 

30 

A.M. 

59 

90 

70 

62  \ 

e\ 

9 

/66 
\61 

98 

63 

56 

P.M. 

56 

62 

61 

62/    " 

62 

62 

58 

Maximum  recotded. 
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Table  XVllI. — {continued.^ 


Date. 

Time 

Stack  A. 

Stack  B. 

of 

Obs. 

N. 

E. 

S. 

w. 

Fan  Worked. 

N. 

£. 

s. 

W. 

Ang. 

o 

o 

o 

O 

Hours. 

Hours. 

o 

o^ 

Jp. 

o 

31 

A.M. 

58 

68 

64 

62\ 
62/ 

3 

3 

/63 
\64 

64 

64 

61 

P.M. 

56 

62 

58 

61 

60 

5S 

Sept 

1 

A.M. 

60 

70 

63 

64\ 
66/ 

5i 

5} 

/62 
171 

71 

64 

62 

P.M. 

63 

72 

65 

66 

66 

64 

2 

A.M* 

66 

70 

64 

64\ 
64/ 

5} 

5} 

r7i 

\68 

76 

62 

62 

P.M. 

66 

70 

62 

66 

62 

62 

3 

• « 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

Sunday. 

4 

A.BI. 

68 

85 

66 

64| 
70/ 

8} 

8i 

/75 
\64 

89 

63 

62 

P.M. 

60 

64 

64 

64 

66 

69 

5 

A.M. 

67 

70 

70 

72\ 
62/ 

4i 

4i 

66 
\65 

66 

70 

72 

P.M. 

60 

60 

60 

62 

62 

60 

G 

A.M. 

58 

66 

64 

64| 
62/ 

7 

7 

65 
60 

62 

65 

62 

P.M. 

53 

5G 

60 

59 

61 

60 

7 

A  31. 

•  • 

51 

64 

66\ 
64/ 

8 

8 

56 
59 

58 

64 

62 

P.M. 

56 

58 

60 

60 

63 

62 

8 

A.M. 

57 

58 

64 

64j 
68/ 

8 

8 

58 
\59 

60 

66 

64 

P.M. 

56 

57 

63 

62 

66 

64 

9 

A.M. 

59 

56 

68 

67 

>  .. 

59 

59 

70 

66 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Snnday. 

11 

•  • 

65 

62 

88 

94 

3     3 

64 

62 

88 

76 
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Tabli  XIX. 
PHILLIPS,  C.  D.— (Cofalogu*  Ko.  i 


•  t 

T 

mr, 

TAC^ 

Bt 

A«B 

ICI.WJ 

ba.     J, 

E. 

s. 

W. 

F«W 

orked. 

S. 

E. 

S, 

W. 

Aug. 

«.    T-fe 

Hwim. 

H«n. 

"7" 

„ 

^ 

11 

Tfe 

88 

w 

1 

12 

M.     81 

90 

99 

81\ 

5 

31 

(82 

77 

82 

82 

M.    72 

72 

83 

8*( 

(78 

70 

72 

77 

13 

M.    89 

80 

90 

911 

Sm 

i   93 

09 

70 

89 

u.    98 

98 

sef 

day. 

(  92 

102 

66 

92 

14 

u.     no* 

107 

80 

821 

n 

71 

noi 

118 

68 

99 

M.    87 

68 

78/ 

(  97 

77 

64 

88 

15 

a.    92 

98 

70 

711 

^i 

1101 

93 

67 

83 

Ji.    74 

74 

66 

81 1 

'* 

69 

81 

64 

68 

16 

K.    90 

91 

72 

751 

H 

70 

93 

62 

73 

K.    71 

70 

70 

7o| 

H* 

59 

75 

64 

67 

17 

jr.    S7 

81 

80 

831 

5i 

60 

100 

73 

77 

ji.    77 

77 

76 

79; 

yj 

61 

76 

67 

IB 

U.     84 

90 

901 

7 

6i 

72 

98 

77 

79 

U.     80 

84 

72 

78 

72 

SO 

19 

X.       iri 

102 

92 

901 

11 

78 

110 

118 

M.    7t! 

78 

77 

70 

91 

70 

7S 

20 

u.    94 

90 

821 

8 

I  70 

113 

104 

85 

M.    78 

80 

C8 

\  66 

95 

63 

72 

M.    89 

91 

64 

681 

6i 

61 

J  67 

117 

61 

72 

JI.    78 

66 

64 

71} 

\  60 

82 

62 

60 

22 

JI.    93 

77 

68 

701 

9 

(  60 

101 

60 

59 

M.    76 

G4 

60 

68/ 

1  64 

78 

58 

57 

23 

M.      71 

70 

61 

/  70 

100 

58 

60 

>i.    78 

72 

62 

60/ 

102 

56 

56 

24 

H.    91 

73 

61 

5 

f  62 

131» 

56 

68 

X..    82 

72 

56 

5Sf 

100 

S5 

57 

25 

11.    9S 

7S 

60 

a 

(  70 

12G 

58 

58 

ti.    81 

71 

S9 

60/ 

i  72 

100 

62 

26 

JI.    100 

SO 

64 

601 

7i 

/  '5 

115 

62 

65 

x.          78 

70 

68 

se} 

I  64 

90 

64 

&i 

27 

Jt.    94 

76 

80 

701 

/  62 

98 

70 

67 

M.        100 

80 

86 

73/ 

1  61 

102 

71 

■IS 

M.    104 

85 

99 

801 

Gi 

/  65 

111 

82 

76 

a.          79 

76 

73 

74/ 

\   64 

90 

65 

71 

20 

ju.    01 

84 

70 

691 

(  72 

105 

57 

72 

M.      91 

78 

75 

(74 

IDS 

66 

62 
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Table  XTX. — {eonlUmiei.) 


Date. 

Time 

Stack  A. 

Stack  B. 

Obs. 

N. 

E. 

& 

W. 

Fin  Worked. 

N. 

X. 

SL 

w. 

Aug. 
30 

A.M. 

10^1 

& 

h 

§l\ 

HOUXIL 

8i 

Hmfs* 
Si 

o 
\61 

l!8 

^ 

& 

PJf. 

74 

74 

76 

74/ 

91 

72 

61 

81 

AJf. 

72 

76 

81 

79\ 

fS8 
\S9 

89 

84 

68 

^1    « 

PJf. 

75 

76 

83 

79/ 

•  • 

•  • 

88 

88 

64 

8ept 
1 

A>U« 

83 

84 

88 

801 

re? 

\85 

102 

72 

76 

P.M. 

92 

89 

77 

791 

» 

•  • 

•  • 

108 

66 

120 

2 

A.M. 

80 

94 

68 

681 

5 

5 

/96 
\73 

128 

62 

76 

P.M. 

83 

83 

65 

62j 

► 

99 

63 

67 

3 

AaM. 

79 

94 

64 

63j 
60/ 

/72 

104 

59 

65 

P.M. 

78 

93 

62 

•• 

«• 

107 

60 

63 

4 

A.M. 

98 

100 

68 

63\ 
64/ 

5J 

5J 

(76 

111 

63 

66 

P.M. 

78 

79 

69 

90 

63 

68 

5 

A.M. 

82 

81 

72 

68\ 
71/ 

H 

8* 

m 

\65 

92 

67 

71 

P.M. 

75 

72 

72 

85 

68 

70 

6 

A.M. 

78 

81 

80 

78\ 
68/ 

7 

7 

(68. 
159 

88 

69 

79 

P.M. 

59 

65 

70 

77 

64 

75 

7 

A.M. 

59 

66 

77 

71\ 

6i 

6i 

/96 
\57 

73 

70 

85 

P.M. 

57 

61 

72 

66/ 

72 

63 

72 

8 

A»S&.» 

58 

62 

80 

72\ 

6 

6 

(SI 
\57 

74 

68 

83 

P.M. 

58 

61 

70 

68/ 

70 

64 

75 

9 

A.M. 

59 

61 

73 

68/ 

4 

4 

/58 
\59 

71 

69 

85 

P.M. 

59 

61 

72 

€7 

64 

78 

11 

A.M. 

62 

66 

93 

92 

7 

7 

65 

73  72 

r 
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EXHAUST  FANS. 
Tbuu  oh  Bablbt  Stacu. 


Tabu  XX. 
U8TER  ft  CX>.—i(Ma3ogut  No.  S70.) 


Time 

a««A. 

St 

ciB. 

Obt 

S. 

K, 

S. 

W. 

FuiWottod. 

N. 

E. 

± 

fr. 

Aug. 

ilou™. 

Boon. 

U 

w 

■  7*2 

W) 

& 

n 

12 

91 

95 

1021 

G 

/  78 

78 

81 

83 

85/ 

\  ■■ 

73 

82 

13 

A.M. 

83 

76 

100 1 

9 

|102 

88 

71 

85J 

[85 

H 

108 

74 

8ei 

11 

10 

no 

92 

68 

95 

8G 

72 

74/ 

170 

82 

70 

]5 

A.H. 

120* 

83 

68 

801 

3i 

Si 

186 

72 

74 

100 

80 

79 

74) 

197 

72 

74 

16 

110 

108 

85 

8«l 

4 

D 

J 120 

105 

128 

98 

79 

62 

81 

83/ 

180 

72 

9-i 

61 

17 

112 

90 

801 

3i 

7 

98 

114 

74 

100 

104/ 

78 

103 

GS 

18 

A.M. 

78 

78 

921 

n» 

"J 

[  86 

84 

118 

75 

90 

79 

112/ 

\  79 

82 

no 

19 

105 

lOi 

87 

I!3i 

12 

12 

fllK 

120 

130 

69 

84 

80 

80/ 

tso 

84 

128 

65 

20 

85 

104 

104 

98j 

lOi 

1120 

108 

131 

82 

73 

84 

68 

lOJ  ^  J^ 

92 

80 

02 

•11 

60 

76 

Gi 

-      IS 

108 

108 

64 

90 

84 

58/ 

90 

126 

22 

tJO 

85 

80 

561 

-  ?s 

108 

130 

58 

P.M, 

84 

106 

72 

60/ 

108 

Sti 

23 

A.H. 

83 

81 

80 

601 

ii 

All 

110 

80 

60 

eo 

90 

82 

56/ 

108 

82 

54 

21 

80 

96 

83 

581 

10 

10 

(  6b 

H5» 

74 

55 

P.M. 

72 

94 

78 

56/ 

(  ■- 

140 

74 

56 

S5 

77 

9S 

80 

*i 

a 

(94 

140 

00 

58 

73 

98 

78 

125 

130 

00 

20 

83 

MS 

87 

611 

3* 

11 

J130 

117 

70 

8U 

78 

75 

(lOl 

106 

68 

S4 

81 

90 

GOl 

10 

10 

/115 

110 

C9 

P.M. 

B2 

81 

82 

61/ 

lll5 

109 

65 

28 

iJI. 

B2 

KH 

90 

701 

lOi 

1I2O 

100 

70 

83 

78 

67 

70/ 

*1 

lioo 

66 

89 

68 

29 

86 

78 

68 

(92 

98 

107 

I-.M. 

90 

80 

78 

63/ 

{90 

96 

118 

SO 

95 

81 

65 

li 

81 

r93 

90 

PJI. 

100 

82 

80 

{98 

81  1IO8 

62 

31 

A.M. 

no 

87 

921 

10 

10 

JI12 

81  127 

67 

110 

80 

82 

-1 

1.102 

81  (119 

62 

*  Mkiunnm  ncorded. 
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Table  XX. — (eonHnued.) 


Date. 

Time 

of 

Oba. 

Stack  A. 

8TA€X  B. 

N. 

E. 

S. 

W. 

Fan  Worked. 

N. 

X. 

&   W. 

Sept. 
1 

A.M. 

o 
118 

o 
80 

o 
72\ 

69/ 

o 

HoOTi. 

Hoon. 

/lOO 

87 

11^ 

& 

P.M. 

104 

80 

•  • 

•• 

\- 

89 

100 

2* 

A.M. 

108 

70 

70 

::} 

5 

5 

/123 

68 

62 

P.M. 

98 

68 

65 

\115 

69 

65 

3 

A.M. 
P.M. 

•  • 

65 

61 

•• 

•• 

122 

65 

67 

4 

A.M. 

68 

68 

::} 

10 

10 

/120 

70 

70 

P.M. 

70 

72 

\118 

70 

72 

5 

A»M. 

90 

80 

::} 

6 

6 

ri20 

70 

80 

P.M. 

75 

68 

tl06 

70 

76 

6 

A.M. 

88 

86 

::} 

7 

7 

/117 

70 

P.M. 

74 

74 

\100 

69 

76 

7 

A.M. 
P.M. 

71 

80 

?8 

8 

123 

95 

90 

8 

A.M 

70 

70 

?8 

8 

100 

83 

99 

9 

A.M. 

64 

65 

::) 

9 

9 

/  80 
\   69 

92 

78 

P.M. 

61 

62 

73 

74 

11 

A.M. 

61 

66 

•  • 

•  • 

84 

90 

104 

*  From  this  time  the  observations  of  the  temperature  of  thig  exhibitors  ateok 
were  irregularly  and  carelessly  taken. 


BAELEY  STACKS.— Vitality  of  the  Gbaik. 

Tablb  XXL — Giving  the  Ebsults  of  Trials  by  Messrs.  Suttov  and 
Sons,  Evading,  of  Samples  taken  from  the  different  Stacks  to  which 
Exhaust  Fans  had  been  applied. 


Exhibitor. 


Stack. 


Siiinple 
No. 


Number  of  Oraina  which  had  shot  vp 
above  Groond. 


5  Days 


6  Days 


7  Days 


8  Days 


after  Sowing. 


9Dajs 


PW- 

oentace 

of  Total 

Number 

which 

Gennl- 


SanqiAes 
fkomeacli 


Coultas,  J.  ..   A. 


1 

44 

46 

46 

46 

46 

2 

45 

48 

48 

48 

48 

3 

41 

45 

45 

45 

45 

4 

34 

38 

39 

39 

39 

5 

13 

18 

19 

19 

19 

6 

3J 

43 

43 

43 

43 

80 


Ditto  .. 


B. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


45 
43 
41 
45 
44 
32 


47 
46 
41 
46 
47 
34 


49 
46 
42 
46 
50 
34 


49 
46 
42 
46 
50 
84 


49 
46 
42 
46 
50 
84 
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Tablb  XXI. — (con/tnueJ.) 


Kx  HI  HI  TOR. 


suck. 


Sample 
No. 


Number  of  Grains  which  had  shot  up 
above  Groond. 


4l>a78 


6  OajB 


eOays 


tDays 


after  Sowing. 


8  Days 


Phillips,  C.  D. 


B. 

13 

20 

42 

49 

49 

14 

10 

26 

28 

28 

15 

17 

32 

33 

34 

16 

19 

2i 

24 

24 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

7 

7 

8 

8 

49 
29 
34 
24 
1 
8 


Pfer- 
fcenti^ 
of  Total 
Number 
which 
Germi- 
nated. 


Average 

Vitally 

(percent) 

ofaU 

Samples 

from  each 

Stack. 


98  \ 
58 
68 
48 
2 
16 


48*33 


• 

4Daja 

SDaji 

6  Days 

7  Days 

9  Days 

A. 

19 

after  Sowing. 

80\ 

Ditto  ..     .. 

23 

29 

35 

38 

40 

20 

31 

36 

36 

87 

87 

74 

21 

28 

31 

33 

33 

83 

66 

^^     ^v/% 

22 

35 

40 

40 

40 

42 

84 

60*66 

23 

19 

23 

25 

25 

25 

50 

24 

0 

4 

5 

5 

5 

lOJ 

1 

( 

5  Days 

6  Days 

7  Days    8  Days 

9Daya 

A. 

27 

after  Sowing. 

68x 

leister  and  Co. 

30 

32 

33 

34 

34 

28 

36 

40 

41 

43 

43 

86 

29 

41 

13 

45 

45 

45 

90 

30 

38 

39 

40 

40 

40 

80  ) 

48-57 

31 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

1 

32 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

33 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6J 

Ditto  .. 

B. 

34 

44 

48 

48 

48 

48 

96  X 

35 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

90 

36 

39 

41 

42 

42 

43 

86 

37 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

46*57 

38 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

39 

22 

23 

23 

24 

24 

48 

( 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0/ 

Note. — For  the  purpose  of  these  trials  samples  were  taken  at  intervals  from  the 
com  as  it  ran  down  from  the  threshing-machine,  and  these  were  placed  in  numbered 
bags,  which  were  delivered  by  the  Judges  to  Messrs.  Sntton  ana  Sons,  who  tested 
the  bamplofi  by  sowing  50  grains  out  of  each  of  them  in  their  trial  house.  Sample  17 
not,  however,  passed  through  the  threshing-machine.      It  was   mbbed  out 


was 


by  hand  from  some  sheaves  which  lay  around  a  thermometer-tube  in  which 
temperature  of  131°  had  been  registered. 


a 
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•«  o 

SB  * 

►  SB 

o  o 


a 


nrC5 

's  Stack 

BMPBBAT 

£H 

S's 

d  ^ 

td  H 

^  5 

'XI 

'«  5! 

d  ^ 
3§ 

^ 

-SQ 

OQ 

r?  n 

H    o 

>! 

ij  ^ 

Coo 

BASB 

^ 

srs. 

NOR 

< 
H 

O 


•«  o 

-2  s 

^! 
p  o 

O    O 

^  g 

OQ    SC 
%    03 


ti?.:S 


• 

• 

n 

M 

o 

•< 

& 

Increase  (  +  ), 

or 
Decrease  (— ), 

P.M.  compared 
wiih  A.M. 

• 

1     1     1     1     1     1 

III  'III 

7-1  •  -7 

«eocD« 
1  1  1 

Temperature, 

Mean  of 
Observations. 

at 

• 

-*< 

^M  •♦•  ^T#  ^T#  »^Dt 

oot^ocoi>i> 

«*<      "-f    -ocoo 
t*„  CO     't^t^t^ 

CO 

e0  04QO( 

O 

ooo 

COO  "^  t>-^»6 

0)  QO  l>  l>  OO  O) 

00        O     •  COOO  A 
Oi 

22    •  QO    •    .^ 

Days  on 

which  Fan 

Worked. 

P.M.  compared 
with  A.M. 

09 

< 

^iocot«ooa» 

asaaaaa 

aass-* 

1 

^iPO 

• 

-< 

< 

Increase  (+), 

or 
Decrease  (— ), 

O 

t^  Oi  -^  O  CO  o 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

»0  0>  O        -^^  lO  lO 

7  M   •  I  1  1 

CO        t*               ^1^ 

1                 1         •        '      1 

Cb  00  03 

1M 

1  1  1 

ill 

• 
• 
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861 


873 
861 
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847 
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859 
855 


1881 
1858 
1877 
1880 
1875 
1874 
1860 
1871 
1873 
1876 
1879 
1875 
1881 


9retftTienU 

Mr.  J.  D.  DENT,  JRibston  Ball,  Wethei'hy,  Yorkshire. 

H.B.EL  The  Prince  op  Wales,  K.G.,  Marlborough  House,  PaU  MaU,  8.W. 

AoLAND,  Sir  Thomas  Dtks,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sprydonoote,  Exeter,  Devoruhire. 

Bbidpobt,  General  Yiscoant,  Cricket  St.  TKohmu,  Chard,  Somer$et$hir€. 

Ohbbham,  Lord,  Latimer^  Chetham,  Buck$, 

KINOSOOTX,  Colonel,  M.P.,  Kingicote,  Wotton-under-Edge,  OUmeeiUnkire, 

LiCHFiKLD,  Earl  of,  Shughoroughj  Staffordshire, 

Maodonald,  Sir  Abohibald  Keppel,  Bt,  Wodmer  Lodge,  Liphook,  Bantg, 

Marlborough,  Dake  of;  K.G.,  Blenheim  Park,  Oxford. 

PoBTMAN,  YiBConnt,  Bryamton,  Blandford,  Dorset 

Powis,  Barl  of,  Povois  Castle,  Welshpoal,  Montgomeryshire. 

BiTTLAND.  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Belooir  Castte,  Orantham,  Leusedershire, 

Wells,  William,  Holmewood,  Peterborough,  Northamptonshire. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Woburn  Jbbey,  Bedfordshire. 

Gathoabt.  Earl,  Thornton4e'Street,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 

CmoHBSTBR,  Earl  of,  Stanmer  Park,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

Dbyonshirs,  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Holker  HaU,  Lancashire. 

Eykrslet,  Yiaootmt,  Heckfield  Place,  Winchjield,  Hants. 

GiBBS,  Sir  Brandrbth,  13,  Pelham  Crescent,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

KsRRisON.  Sir  Edward  C,  Bart.,  Brome  HaH,  Soole,  Suffolk. 

Lathom,  Earl  of,  Lathom  Hall,  Ormskirk,  Lancashire. 

La  WES,  John  Bennet,  Bothamsted,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

BiOHMOND  AND  GoRDON,  Duko  of,  K.G.,  Croodwood,  Chichester,  Sussex. 

Vernon,  Lord,  Sudbury  Hali,  Derby. 

Wtnn,  Sir  Watkin  Williams,  Bart.,  'M^.P.Wyrtnstay,  Buabon,  Denbighshire* 

<@ti)er  fHembertf  of  Council. 

'^Allender,  G.  Mandeb,  Solna,  Boehampton,  Surrey. 

Amos,  Charles  Edwards,  5,  Cedars  Boad,  Clapham  Common,  Surrey. 
*Arkwrioht,  J.  H.,  Hampton  Court,  Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

Ashworth,  Alfred,  Tabley  Grange,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

Atlmer,  Hugh,  West  Dereham,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk. 

Chandos-Pole-Gell,  H.,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 
*Druce,  Joseph,  Eynsham,  Oxford. 
*£gerton,  Hon.  Wclbraham,  M.P.,  Bostheme  Manor,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

E^^ANS,  John,  Uffngton,  Shrewsbury,  Salop. 

Feyersham,  Earl  of,  Duncornbe  Park,  Belmsley,  Yorkshire. 
♦Foster,  S.  P.,  KiUhow,  Carlisle,  Cumberland. 
*Frankisb,  William,  Limber  Magna,  Ulceby,  Lincolnshire. 
;*GiLBEY,  Walter,  Elsenham  Hall,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Essex. 


^  Tlioee  Members  of  the  Council  whose  names  are  prefixed  by  an  asterisk 
reire  by  rotation  in  Jidy,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election  in  May. 
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1879  j  GoBRTNGE,  Hugh,  Kingsion-hy-Sea,  Shoreham,  Sussex. 
1874    *Hem8lky,  John,  Slielton,  Newark^  Notts. 

1870  I  Howard,  Cuaules,  Blddenham^  Bedford. 

1878  *HowARD,  James,  M.P.,  Clapham  Parky  Bedfordshire, 

1871  Jones,  J.  Bowen,  Enndon  House.  Montford  Bridge,  R.8.O.,  Salop. 
1869  j  Leeds,  Robert,  Kesicick  Old  IlaU,  Norwich. 

1872  *Leicester,  Earl  of,  K.G..  Holkham  Hall,  Wells,  Norfofk. 

1874   *LiND8AY,  Colonel  Sir  R.  Lotd,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Parky  WanUtge^  Berkshire. 

1881      Little,  H.  J.,  Cohiham  Hall,  Wisbech,  Cambs. 

18C5     Lopes,  Bir  Maosey,  Bart,  M.P.,  MariMtow,  Roborough,  Devon, 

1874  AIabtin,  Joseph,  Highfield  House,  Litileport,  Isle  of  Ely^  Candnidgeskire. 

1880  *Moreton,  Lord,  M.P.,  Tortworth  Court,  Falfield,  R.S.O.,  Gloucestershire. 

1879  *Neville,  Robkrt,  Butleigh  Court,  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire. 
1857      Pain,  Thomas,  Audlty's  Wood,  Basingstoke,  Hants. 

1881  Parker,  Hon.  Cecil  T.,  Eccleston,  Chester. 

1861    *Randell,  Charles,  Chadbury,  Evesham,  Worcestershire. 

1875  Ransome,  Robert  Chari.es,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

1.S67  I  Ravenswoutii,  Karl  of,  Eavenstcorth  Castle,  Durliam. 

1871    *Rawlence,  James,  BuUfridge,  Willon^  Salisbury,  Wilts. 

1809     Ridley,  Sir  M.White,  Bnrt.,  M.P.,  Blagdon,  Cramlingtony  Northumberland. 

1875     Russell,  Robekt,  JlorUm  Court  Lodge,  Dartford,  Kent. 

1874    *Sanday,  George  Henry,  Wensley  House,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

1878  ,*Sheraton,  Wiiliam,  Broom  House,  EUesmere,  Salop. 

1856  i*Shuttleworth,  Jopei'H,  Hartsholme  Hall,  Lincoln. 

1874  I  Spencer,  Earl,  K.G.,  Althorp,  Northampton. 

1882  *Stafford,  ^Tjircjuis  of,  M.P.,  Trentham  Hall,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffs. 

1875  *Stratton,  Richard,  Tlie  Duffryn,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

1881  *Thorold,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart.,  Syston  Park,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 
1874    *TuRBERviLL,  Lii'ut.-Col.  Picton,  Ewenny  Priory,  Bridgend,  South  Wales. 
1845     Turner,  GeoR(JE,  Great  Boicley,  Tiverton,  Exeter,  Devonshire. 

1871      Turner,  Jabez,  Xorman  Cross,  Huntingdonshire. 

1871   I  Wakefield,  William  H.,  Stdgicick,  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 

1882  *Warren,  R.  a.,  Preston  Place,  Arundel,  Sussex. 

1870    *  Whitehead,  Charles,  Barming  House,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
1805  I  W^ilson,  Jacob,  Woodhom  Manor^  Morpeth,  Northumberland. 
1878  I* Wise,  George,  Woodcote,  Warwick. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

Consulting  Chemist — Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  F.R.S.,  12,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Consulting  Botanist— V>\  Cabruthers,   F.R.S.,   F.L.S.,  Central  House,   Central 

Hill,  Xoricood,  S.E. 
Consulting  Veterinary  S'ur^^eon— Professor  James  Beart  Simonds,  St.  John's  VUla, 

Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Veterinary  Inspectors — The  Officers  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Colleqb. 
Consnlting  Engineer — W.  Anderson,  3,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
dmsulting  Surveyor — Gkorge  Hunt,  Evesham,  Worcestershire, 
S'  edsmen— ^Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Publisher — John  Murray,  50,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Bankers — The  London  and  Westkinsteb  Bank.  St.  James's  Square  Braneht  S.W. 

*  Those  Members  of  the  Council  whose  names  are  prefixed  by  an  asteruk 
retire  by  rotation  in  July,  but  arc  eligible  for  re-election  in  May. 
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STANDma  COMMITTEES  FOB  1882. 

dFtnaiuc  Committee. 

KiHasooTi,  Oolonel  (Chairman).  Fsarhbh,  W. 

Bbedfobt,  General  YlBcoont.  Baitdmll,  OHHtfii. 

BiDLKT,  Sir  M.  Wnm,  Bt  SHiJTTLXwoBni,  J. 

Aottfe  Cummtttee. 

Thb  Pbbsidknt,  Baitdxll,  0.     • 

Ohatrmaw  of  Finance  Committee.  Ssdttlkwobtb,  J, 

Bbidfqbt,  General  Viflooont  Wilbov,  Jacob. 
G1BB8,  Sir  Bbandbbth. 

Sotttnal  Commfttee. 

Gathcabt.  Earl  (Chairman).  Josh,  J.  Bownr. 

BiDLBT,  Sir  M.  WHm,  Bt.  IiITTUI,  H.  J. 

Chando0-Polb-Gxll,  H.  LoTD-LiNDaAT,  OoL  Sir  B. 

Dbnt,  J.  D.  Baksomb,  B.  CL 

FBABTKiaH,  W.  TUMUMVILL,  LlOgfc-OoL 

Hmsunr,  J.  Wklu;  W. 

HOWABD,  J.  WHIimiAD^  CHiBTIi 

Cfiemical  Committee. 

Wkllb,  WnjjAif  (C^hairman).  Jons.  J.  Bowmr. 

BxDiOBD,  Duke  o£  Lawm,  J.  B. 

MoBETON,  Lord.  NbtxxIiB,  B. 

Vkbnom,  Lord.  Tijbbib?ill»  lieot-OoL 

Maodonald,  Sir  A.  K.,  Bt  VQKLGaEn,  Dr.  A. 

ARKWBiaBT,  J.  H.  WAKnnuD,  W.  H. 

Dent,  J.  D.  Wabbbv,  B.  A. 

Howard,  C.  Whitbhbad,  CaABiak 

^Mi  antr  ^lanUBttfeatfei^  Committee. 

Whitehead,  Charles  (Chairman).  Gobringe,  H. 

Vernon,  Lord.  Jonbb,  J.  Bowbn. 

G1BB8,  Sir  Brandreth.  Littlb,  H.  J. 

Arkwrioht,  J.  H.  Pabkbb,  Hon.  C.  T. 

Carri:ther8.  W.  Tubbebyxll.  Lient-CoL 

Fbanbish,  W.  Yoblokbb,  Ur, 

Tetennar;  Committee. 

Egerton,    Hon.   Wilbraham    (Chair-  Foster,  S.  P. 

man).  Habflet,  M.  J. 

Bbidpobt,  General  Yisoonnt  Kingsootb,  (Sokmel. 

MoRETON,  Lord.  Parker,  Hem.  C.  T. 

BiDLET,  Sir  M.  White,  Bt  BoBEBTBONy  ProiiBMor. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Brandreth.  Sandat,  G.  H. 

Allendeb,  G.  M.  Sandebbov,  Dr.  J.  Bubdov. 

Ashworth,  a.  Simondb,  Profeanr. 

Brown,  Professor.  Stbattqv,  B. 

Chando6-Pole-Gell,  H.  Wakeiibld,  W.  H. 

Flemino,  Geoboe.  Wilboh,  Jacob,  . 

dtocMPrijfetf  Committee. 

Chandob-Pole-Gell,  H.  Frankish,  W.  Suosm,  ¥xc£, 

(Chairman).  Gorringe,  H.  STRATTOor,  B. 

Bridport,  Gen.  Yisoonnt  Hemslet,  J.  Tubhbb,  Gbobm. 

Moreton,  Lord.  Howard,  C,  Waxxiibls^  W.  H. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Brandreth.  Martin,  J.  Wnaoiii;  Jacob. 

Abkwright,  J.  H.  Pain,  T.  Wibb,  G. 

Abhwobth,  a.  Bandell,  C.  The  Stewwds  of  Liio 

Atlmer,  H.  Sandat,  G.  H.  Stook. 

Eyahb,  Jobn.  Sheratov,  W. 
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IV 


Standing  Committees  far  1882. 


Hemslet,  J.  (Chairman). 
Bbidpobt,  Gen.  Viscount. 
Vernon,  Lord. 
MoRETON,  Lord. 
GiBBS,  Sir  Brandreth. 
Allender,  G.  M. 
Anderson,  W. 
ashwortii,  a. 
Fbankish,  W. 


implement  Committee. 

gobrinob,  h. 
Howard,  C. 
Howard,  J. 
Jones,  J.  Bowek. 
Martin,  J. 
Neville,  R. 
Parker,  Hon.  C.  T. 
Eansome,  B.  C. 
Sanday,  G.  H. 


Shebatoh,  W. 
Shuttlbwobth,  Joseph. 

SntATTON,  R. 

TuBBEBYiLL,  lient-OoL 

TUBNEB,  JaBEZ. 

Wilson,  Jacob. 
The  Stewards  of  Imple- 
ments. 


Wells,  W.  (Chairman). 
Bridport,  Gen.  Viscount 
Moreton.  Lord. 
Vernon,  Lord. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.,  Bt. 
GiBBS,  Sir  Bbandreth. 
ashworth,  a. 
Aylmer,  H. 

Chandos-Pole-Gell,  H. 
Day,  Henry. 
Dent,  J.  D. 


General  i&ealKtus  Committee. 

Druce,  J. 
Foster,  S.  P. 
Prankish,  W. 
gorringe,  h. 
Hemsley,  J. 
Howard,  C. 
Jones,  J.  Bowen. 
KiNQScoTE,  Colonel. 
LiNDSAY.Col.  SirR.LoYD 
Mayor  of  Reading. 
Messer,  j. 


Neyille,  B. 
Bandell,  Cbablis. 
Sanday,  6.  H. 
Shebaton,  W. 
Shxjttlewobth,  j. 
Sutton,  Martin  J. 
TuBBEBYiLL,  Lieut-Gol. 
Wakefield,  W.  H. 
Whitehead,  Chablbs. 
Wilson,  Jacob. 
Wells,  A.  D. 


d{)oto^|^arT)  Contract {(  Committee. 

SnrTTLEwoBTH,    JosEPU      Chandos-Pole-G  ell,  H.      Randell,  Ghable8. 


(Chairman). 
GiBBS,  Sir  Bbandreth. 
Amos,  C.  £. 


Prankish,  W. 
Hemsley,  J. 

Howard,  C. 


Sanday,  G.  H. 
Stbatton,  R. 
Wilson,  Jaoob. 


Committee  of  l^election. 

Cathcart,    Earl  (Chair      Prankish,  W. 

man).  Randell,  C. 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.  Turbervill,  Tiieut.-Col. 

And  the  Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees. 


Wakefield,  W.  H. 
Wilson,  Jacob. 


Moreton,  Lord  (Chair- 
man). 
Bkdpord,  Duke  of. 
Dent,  J.  D. 


Vernon,  Lord  (Chairman). 
Bridport,  Gen.  Viscount. 
CHEdUA3i,  Lord. 
Macdonald,  Sir  A.  K. 


ffiDucatton  Committee. 

Oabruthers,  W. 
Jones,  J.  Bowen. 
KiNGscoTE,  Colonel. 
Little,  H.  J. 

©aiii)  Committee. 

Allender,  G.  M. 
Chanuos-Pole-Gell,  H. 
Jones,  J.  Bowen. 
KiNGSCoTE,  Colonel. 


Pabkeb,  Hon.  Obcil  T. 
Tubbbbyill,  Lieut-Gol. 

VOBLOKSB,  Dr. 


Neville,  B. 
Stbatton,  R. 
Voelckeb,  Dr. 


Cattle  plague  Commfttee. 

The  whole  Council. 


*^*  The  President,  Tbustees,  and  Vice-Presidents  are  Members  ex  aficio 

of  all  Committees. 
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GENERAL  MEETING, 

12,  Hanover  Squabs,  Thubsday,  Decexbkb  8tH|  1881. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

The 'Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
hare  to  report  that,  during  the  year  1881,  the  number  of 
Goyemors  and  Members  has  been  increased  by  the  electioa  of 
1  Goyemor  and  461  Members,  and  diminished  by  the  death  of 
5  Governors  and  141  Members,  the  resignation  of  236  Members, 
and  the  removal  of  40  by  order  of  the  Council. 
The  Society  now  consists  of: — 

84  Life  Governors, 

69  Annual  Governors, 
2796  Life  Members, 
5154  Annual  Members, 

19  Honorary  Members, 

making  a  total  of  8122,  and  showing  an  increase  of  40  during 
the  year. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting  of  May  the  Council  have  been 
deprived  of  the  services  of  four  of  their  colleagues  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Carrington  and  Mr.  D.  Mcintosh, 
and  the  resignations  of  Sir  W.  E.  Welby-Gregory,  Bart,  and 
Mr.  E.  Bowly.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  an  existing  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Davies  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  the  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker;  and  since  then  the 
Council  have  elected  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Mr.  Odams,  Sir  John  Thorold,  Bart,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
W.  E.  Welby-Gregory,  and  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Little,  of  Coldham 
HaU,  Wisbech,  in  the  room  of  .the  late  Mr.  Mcintosh.    The 


yi  Report  to  the  General  Meeting.  * 

vacancies  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Carrington  and  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Bowly  are  still  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Council. 

The  Council  have  also  to  announce  with  great  regret  the  death 
of  Mr.  Henry  Cantrell,  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
Auditors  of  the  Society.  His  place  it  is  proposed  to  fill  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Charles  Gay  Roberts. 

The  half-yearly  statement  of  accounts  to  the  30th  June  last 
has  been  examined  and  certified  by  the  auditors  and  accountants 
of  the  Society,  and  has  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
*  Journal,' for  the  information  of  the  Members  of  the  Society. 
The  funded  Capital  of  the  Society  has  been  increased  by  the 
investment  of  3000Z.,  and  now  stands  at  15,408Z.  ds.  Ad.  New 
Three  per  Cents.  The  balance  of  the  current  account  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  on  the  1st  instant,  was  675/.  75.,  and 
4000Z.  remained  on  deposit,  to  cover  the  amount  of  unpaid 
accounts  connected  with  the  Derby  Meeting,  and  to  provide,  if 
needful,  materials  and  plant  for  the  Reading  Showy ard. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  experi- 
ment of  constructing  the  Showy  ard  by  their  own  officers,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  which  they  commenced 
this  year  at  Derby,  has  proved  successful.  A  carefully  pre- 
pared statement  of  accounts  has  been  submitted  to  them, 
showing  a  saving  to  the  Society  under  the  present  system  of 
about  1300/. 

The  Derby  Meeting  was  held  during  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
sunshine  ;  and  this  fortunate  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  Showyard,  made  the  Meeting  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  The  Council  are 
glad  to  announce  that  the  large  attendance  of  the  public,  and 
the  more  economical  administration  of  the  expenditure  rendered 
necessary  by  recent  losses,  have  together  resulted  in  an  addition 
to  the  Society's  funds  of  about  4000/. 

The  offer  of  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  Sheaf- 
binder,  the  binding  material  to  be  other  than  wire,  produced 
an  interesting  competition,  although  the  trials  were  much  inter- 
rupted by  unfavourable  weather.     The  Awards  of  the  Judges 
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have  already  been  made  known,  and  a  complete  account  of  the 
Trials  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  *  Journal/ 

Although  the  competition  for  Prizes  offered  by  the  Derby 
Local  Committee  for  the  best-managed  Farms  in  Derbyshire, 
and  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  Derby,  was  somewhat 
restricted, — especially  in  the  Class  for  Small  Dairy  Farms, — 
it  enabled  the  Judges  to  produce  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
Report,  which  has  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
'  Journal.' 

The  preparations  for  the  Reading  Meeting  are  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  the  Prizes  for  Live  Stock  have 
been  finally  settled.  The  Local  Committee  have  liberally  offered 
Prizes  in  additional  Classes  for  Agricultural  Horses,  Hunters, 
Hackneys,  Dairy  Cattle,  Hampshire  and  Oxford  Down  Sheep, 
as  well  as  for  Butter  and  Cheese.  They  have  also  oflTered  Prizes 
for  the  best-managed  Farms  in  the  County  of  Berks,  or  within  a 
radius  of  20  miles  from  the  Town  Hall  of  Reading.  Thirteen 
farms  have  been  entered  to  compete  in  the  Class  of  Large  Farms, 
but  only  one  in  that  for  Small  Farms ;  and  the  Council  cannot 
avoid  expressing  their  regret  at  the  continued  disinclination 
shown  by  small  farmers  to  compete  for  these  Prizes. 

The  following  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Stock  Prize  Sheet : — 

"  Protests, — Any  person  or  persons  wishing  to  lodge  a  protest 
must  obtain  from  the  Secretary  a  printed  form  for  the  purpose, 
and  deposit  with  him  the  sum  of  5/.,  and  if  on  investigation  the 
protest  is  not  sustained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Stewards,  the 
sum  thus  deposited  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be 
forfeited  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  All  protests  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Stewards,  at  the  Secretary's  Office  in  the  Show- 
yard,  before  Six  o  clock  on  the  First  evening  of  the  Show-week  ; 
and  no  protest  will  be  SUBSEQUENTLY  received,  unless  a  satis- 
factory reason  be  assigned  for  the  delay.  The  Stewards  will  be 
instructed  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  decide  all  protests  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  Meeting." 

The  Council  have  decided  to  oflfer  Prizes  at  the  Reading 
Meeting  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables  grown  under  ordinary  field 
culture  by  occupiers  who  have  at  least  one-half  of  their  land 
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under  ordinary  farming  cultivation.     They  have  also  established 
two  Classes  for  Market  Gardeners. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  offer  in  connection  with  the 
Reading  Meeting  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  for  an  eflBcient 
and  economical  apparatus  for  excavating  field  drains,  and  for 
Cream  Separators  in  two  classes — in  one  class  the  machines  to 
be  driven  by  mechanical  power,  and  in  the  other  by  manual  or 
horse-power.  They  have  also  offered  special  Prizes  for  an 
efficient  portable  Straw-compressing  and  Binding  Machine,  to  be 
worked  in  conjunction  with  a  threshing-machine ;  and  for  the 
best  Milking  Machine,  to  be  tested  during  six  consecutive 
months  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1883. 

The  Council  have  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Martin 
J.  Sutton  of  a  Prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  an  efficient  and 
economical  method  of  drying  hay  or  corn  crops  artificially,  either 
before  or  after  being  stacked,  and  they  have  arranged  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  apparatus  at  the  Reading  Show  shall  not  be  an 
absolute  requirement,  but  that  appliances  for  the  purpose  already 
fixed,  or  which  may  be  fixed,  at  farm  homesteads,  and  which  are 
not  portable,  shall  be  eligible  to  compete. 

With  a  view  to  obtain  reliable  information  of  a  practical 
character  respecting  the  treatment  of  animals  affected  with  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  the  Council  have  arranged  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  to  carry  out  a  series  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments.  It  is  hoped  to  ascertain  the  possibility 
by  treatment  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  disease  as  well  as  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  infection,  and  the  susceptibility  of  animals 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  taking  the  disease. 

The  Council  have  decided  that  the  Reading  Meeting  shall 
commence  on  Monday,  July  10th,  and  close  on  the  following 
Friday  evening. 

The  district  assigned  for  the  Country  Meeting  of  1883  com- 
prises the  whole  of  the  County  of  York. 

In  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  importance  of  Dairying  as 
a  branch  of  English  Agriculture,  the  Council  have  appointed  a 
Standing  Dairy  Committee,  so  that  all  questions  relating  to  this 
subject  may  receive  the  consideration  of  a  department  specially 
responsible  to  the  Council  for  its  supervision. 
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The  Council  being  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs  should  be  bought  of  a  guaranteed  composition, 
and  that  a  sample  of  the  bulk  should  be  afterwards  sent  for 
analysis,  have  reduced  the  fees  for  analysis  charged  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  in  one  important  respect.  They  regret, 
however,  to  report  that  the  analytical  work  of  the  Laboratory 
shows  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  number 
of  samples  sent  having  been  1058  this  year  as  against  1201 
in  1880. 

Thirty-one  candidates  were  entered  for  examination  for  the 
Society's  Junior  Scholarship  from  the  following  schools : — ^Albert 
Institution,  Glasnevin,  3;  Aspatria  Agricultural  School,  3; 
Bedford  County  School,  2 ;  Devon  County  School,  2 ;  Sandbach 
Grammar  School,  1 ;  Surrey  County  School,  20-  According  to 
the  Reports  already  received  from  the  Examiners  the  following 
five  candidates  have  been  successful  in  the  order  named : — 

Surrey  County  School        P.  H.  Pubosasb. 

Bedford  County  School      J.  D.  Twuibbbboii'. 

„        M         n  H.  L.  Jenkins. 

Surrey  County  School       Chablks  Bbooks. 

A.  G.  ATxnis. 


>•  n  » 


By  order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  JENKINS, 

Secretary. 


(  ^  ) 
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jDuke  of  Marlborough,  T.;  J. 
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\    Wilson. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
EUlf-tbablt  Cash  Account 


To  Balmnce  in  hand,  let  July,  1881 :—  £      «.   d. 

Bankers 2,155     2    3 

Secretary 66    1  11 


At  Deposit 


£     i,    d. 


2.221     4    2 
2,000    0    0 


To  Income : — 

Dividends  on  Stock 

Interest  on  £)epoeit       

Sat>8criptions  :•« 

Ctovemors'  Annnal 20    00 

Members'  Life-Ck>mpo8itions . .     . .      630    0    0 

Members'  Annual      ,.     ..     .• 957    2    0 


Establishment :— 
Kent      . .     . . 


Journal  :— 

Sales     

Advertisements  . . 
Sale  of  Pamphlets 

Chemical :— . 
Ijuboratory  Fees. . 


78  11  2 
60  16  3 
19     2     0 


226     6     1 
50    8    9 


1,607     2    0 
100    0    0 


Veterinary : — 

Balance  of  Payments  to  Brown  Institution  not)  „,.     .     , 

expended 5  * 

Professional  Fees       966 


158    8    5 
151     0    0 


Farm  Inspection:— 
Prizes  given  by  Derby  IxKral  CommitK'e       . .     . .     313  15 
Entry  Fees  for  1882 21     0 


0 
0 


Sundries  ..     .. 
Carlisle  Meeting 


Total  Income 
To  Derby  Meeting 


333  10    7 


334  16    0 

8    0    0 

134    6    6 


£     I.  d. 


4,221    4   1 


3,893  IS    4 
17,147  15    1 


£34.2ia  16    7 


Balance-Sheet, 


To  capital:-  LIABILITIES. 

Surplus,  30th  June,  1881 .. 

Less  surplus   of  Expenditure  over  Income  during 

the  l^alf-year,  viz. :—                                                     £    t.  d. 

Expenditure 3,909    8  8 

Income 2,893  16  4 

Deduct  half-year's  interest  and  depreciation  on  Country  Meeting  ) 
Plant 5 

To  Derby  Meeting: — 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Expenditure       


£     f.   & 

19,683    9    9 


1,016  13    4 


18,667  17    6 
300    9    2 


£     t.   4, 


18,367    8    3 
4,929  19    9 


£33,997    8    0 


QUILTEB»  BALL,  CROSBIE,  GLEQG,  k  WELTO^X,  JcoMmtmntt, 


SOCIETr  OP  ENGLAND. 

'BOH  iBT  JULT  TO  31ffT  BeOBMBEB,  1881. 


Ch. 


Bf  EipcDdlum;— 

Salarln.  W>«E1.  ftc  

Hqhm:— Itflii.  T>i*L  Itepilm.  fta      .. 
0<B» :  -Priuilng.  Foringc,  auUonnj.  k 


SiUrla       

At>pV«tD3  ..       _.       .. 


FmriD  llup«U0Dj- 


IM    f    1 

PnnhutoffSMllUM.  NcwsiKtOnli 

'm   t 

i      •,eM  •  • 

"as:".'-".'.""-:: 

Ml     >     1 

n   *   1 

' 

l^.»i. , 

1st  December,  1881. 

£    M.   4. 

M)  IB     S 

i>,n>  11   1 

t     1.     4. 

BrN™3  WrC«lLSLocklS.*MI,  UM.OHf .. 

I^  Buoki  iDd  KuTnlturc  Id  SodFlr'alloDH 

"•SSi'l 

Jten— Tb*  ilio™  Amis  m  cicliudn  of  the  unmot 

«s.m  «  • 

PRAKCIS  SHEKBOK:!,         1 
A.  H.  JOHNSOS.  I 

C.  QAY  BOBEBTS,  J 


4ii41ton  Ml  taUt^^  a<  A 


ROYAL    AGBIOULTUBAL 
Tmblt  Cash  Aooodit, 


To  B«l«oM  In  huxl.  Ill  J«n.  IBSl;— 

8™ttir:  ::::::::: 

1        I 

d. 

t  u 

<t 

*■ 

ToInoomeT- 

s.oss  IS 

« 

iDMmt  OD  Depoalt  AccoimC  .... 
BolKcripUoiu:— 

EW^iihmtnl  :— 

SuleofPonphLeta     '.'.'.'.'.,'.'. 

ChcmlMl  :— 
l^bur»tbr7  Fcc4 

DaliDix  af  \ayms\\\i  tu  the  Hriwii  InstUuli' 
Protossiunul  i'rm 

FinD-lupectton  :^ 
Priiwfflvmliy  IhclXrIij  lfloilCunim!Ui>«, 
Entry  I'geB  fur  1KBZ 

Suodrin 

Carlisle  Meeting 

Total  iDcoinc 

To  Derby  Meeting 


S,2U  u  > 
11,111    4   « 


SOCIETY    OP   ENGLAND. 

noK  iBT  Jahuabt  to  3l8T  Dbosxbeb,  1881. 


B|j  BxpemUtim  ^— 

XMabUahment:— 

8t]Ari6i,  Wages,  Ac 

Hoom:  Bflot,  Taxes,  ftc 

OfBee:  Printing,  Postage^  Sutionery,  ftc.  •    • 

tJcunal  >^ 


Printing  and  Stitching     . 
Poatage  and  Ddiveiy  .     . 

Adveitlaing 

Literary  Oontribntionii    . 
Litliographing  .... 
Reprint  of  VoL  XU..  Part  I. 
Printing  Pamphlets    .     . 


CSiemieal:— 

Salaries 

Fittings  for  Laboratory 
Apparatus  .... 

Repairs 

Peuy  Payments    .    . 


yeterinai3r: — 

Prizes  and  Medals  • 
Fees  to  Examiners 
Professional  Fees  . 


Botanical:^ 
Ooosnlting  Botanist's  Salary 

fidncation  :— 
Fees  to  Examiners.     .     . 


Printing  and  Advertising 
Scholarsbipe  .  .  .  . 
Prizes 


Farm  Inspection:— 

Prizes  .  .  . 
Judges  .  .  . 
Advertising.     . 


Sundries  :— 

Medals  for  Ck)m  Competition 

Expenses  of  ditto 

Collecting  evidence  for  the  Railway  Commission. 

Subscriptions  (paid  in  error)  returned     .... 

Cariible  Meeting 

London  Meeting 


Total  Expenditure 


By  Stock:— 

Porchaae  of  £5992  14«.  9d.  New  3  Per  Cents. 


By  Derby  Meeting  .... 
By  Reading  Meeting  .  •  . 
By  Balance  in  hand,  3l8t  Dec  :— 


Bankers 
Secretary 


£     f.    d. 


1,548  0  0 
814  16  6 
685  12  IL 


1,123    1 

340    0 

8  19 

298    8 

6  10 

103    4 

44  16 


6 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 


835  0  0 
10  2  2 
29  16  10 
44  10  1 
10    0    0 


47 

12 

0 

21 

16 

9 

11 

2 

6 

68  6  0 

62  1  4 

160  0  0 

50  0  0 


313  15 

0 

198  6 

3 

55  12 

2 

3  12 

0 

5  3 

0 

66  19 

8 

£      t.    dL 


2.898    8    9 


1,922  18  11 


929    8    1 


80  11    3 
100    0    0 


340    6    4 


667  13    6 


75  14  8 

3  II  6 

281  U  0 

35  13  0 


18,230    0    S 
629    6    1 


562    9    0 

25    9    2 


Cb. 


£        9.    d. 


T,23S  16  7 

6,000    0  0 

18,86t    •  4 

M7  18  1 

»f88    1  1 
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OOUNTBY  MEETING 


BaonPTS*  i    i  4 

Subscription  from  Derby %,m  • 

Aamiiwlons  to  Show  Yard  by  Payment        •     ...  f  ,sn  IS 

Admissions  by  Season  Tickets     ...          SITS 

Admissions  to  Stand  at  Horse  Ring INU 

Admissions  to  Dairy ••  414 

Sale  of  Catalogues W  » 

Entries  in  Implement  Catalogue ...•  4M4 

Advertisements  in  Stock  Catalogues •  Ml 

Iiiq>lement  Exhibitors'  Payment  for  Shedding 4,iN  H  11 

Non-Members'  Fees  for  entry  of  implements Mil 

Fees  for  entry  of  Liye-Stock.&c 4141 

Fees  for  Horse  Boxes  and  Stalls UtU 

Premiums  for  Supply  of  Refreshments 1411 

Premiiun  for  Cloak  Rooms,  Lavatories,  &c ••••.«  M* 

Sale  of  Fodder  and  Manure • HVi 

Fines  for  Kon.£xbifoiUon  of  Live-Stock 81  • 

Fines  for  Non-Exhibition  of  Implements Ml 

Reference  Number  Fines 4  IT 

Sales  of  Butter II  U 


£iM,dn  t  I 


ACCOUNT,  DERBY,  1881. 


M 

»» 


II 


EZPXHDITURX. 

£    i.  d,        «   ff.  I 

Snoir  Tabd  Woru  :— 

By  Timber  andJolneiy 4,00i    1    S 

Ironmonsery.  6<tf.  4<.  lid. ;  Hardies,  116L  13t.  4d. 176  18    3 

Painta,  OiU.  GlMB,  ftc IM    T    l 

OuiVM,1350<.  17«.  3d.;  Felt,  Baiae,&c.,  1911.  14«.  lid. 1,642  12    2 

I,  Floor.  Ac,  for  f  kiry 67  IS    T 

N  Inraraoce 16  16    0 

Kailwaj  Cbarget,  kc 360    6    1 

Horae  Hire 107  19    0 

CoaU  ol.  I3t  2d.;  avtems,  lOt 18  IS    2 

Fomittirr.  91.  9*. ;  PoiiUge  and  Sutionery,  461. 9«.  3d. 66  18    3 

Restoring  CMrriagc  Drive.  24<.  18«. ;  Sandries,  26l.8«.  8d. 6068 

„  Saperintendent  of  Works— Salary  and  Expenaea 70S  17  11 

Wages 1,426  17    8 

DepredatioD  of  Plant 608  17    8 

».2l8    S    1 

PerGootra: — 

By  AllctiooSale^^9  457.  8<.'9d.;  Private  Sato  311.  8«. 3,879  10    9 

Exhibitors  and  Purveyort      • 989  11    4 

3,869    8    1 


II 


M 


6,348  If    I 

Jndcec—ImpleinenU,  881.;  Stock,  fcc,2S3t.l4<.8d. 371  14    ( 

Oboaoltiiig  E^neera  and  Asristants 178  13] 

Inapecton.— Veterinary,  792.  6<. ;  Shearing,  311. 14<.  4d. Ill    t    4 

PbUoe.— MetropoUUn,  452Z.  19«.  6d. ;  Local,  at  Trials.  13L  16«.  6d. 466  16  11 

Oerka  and  Asalatanta.— Bankera,  iOL ;  Secretary  and  Stewards,  961.  9t.  4d llf    9    4 

Foremen  and  Aasistont-Foremen 132    4    6 

Yardmen,  Grooms,  labourers,  &c.,  1871.  lOt.  Ud.;  Fleldmen,  661. 14«. 243    4  11 

Index  Clerk  and  Money  Takers,  biL  lit.  6d. ;  Monqr  Changers,  Doorkeepers,  791. 14#.  Id.  .     .    .  134  11    1 

Stewards' Expen>«e8.  20u<.  1 6<.  Id. ;  Aiisi>»tant-Ste  wards.  Ill  I.  6t. 312    1    ] 

Lodginga  for  Stewards,  Judges,  and  other  OflSciala        207  11    3 

Refteahmenta  and  Allowances •  200  16  11 

GMalogaea.~Implement8,  330/.  9«. ;  Stock,  2661.  6«. ;  Awarda,  lU.  St. ;  Plan  of  Yard,  vol. ;  Packing,  )     ^^^  . 

41.  IQt.;  Commission  on  Selling,  471.  8«.6d. ) 

Hay,  1961.;   Straw,  3 10^;  Green  Food,  288Z. 82366 

Printing,  6381  6t.  ad.;  Advertising  and  Bill  Posting,  748L6«. 1,386  11    S 

Postage,  Telegrams  Stationery,  Carriage,  te. 146  IS    6 

Repairs,  Insurance,  and  Carriage  of  Testing  Madiinery 96  17    6 

Horae  and  Carriage  Hire 187    S  11 

Joomeys  pre vioos  to  Show,'i  61.  54.;  Expenses  of  OfBdal  Stall;  261.  Of.  lOd. 43    •  16 

Land  for  Triab  and  Damage  to  Crops 261  16    0 

Bee  Shed,  20<.;  Fire  Brigade,  3a  14«.;  Hire  of  Chaira,  281.  2t.6d. 68  16    • 

Milk,  491  OS.  lOd.;  Ice,  Salt,  and  Hennet,  141  14<. ;  Jaraand  Bottlea,  19«.  8d.;  Cheeaemaker,)  ^^^    ^    ^ 

Demonstrator,  tc,  at  Dairy.  391  16«.  3d.;  Hire  of  Engine  for  ditto,  13X.  18«.  lOd.  .     .     .     .     > 

LeveUingYard 100    6    t 

EntertainingPrinc«>of  Wales.  1291  19<.  7d.;  Famitnre,&c.,  1161  If SttOT 

Compenaation  to  Refreshment  Contractor,  201 ;  Telegraph,  2l.10t.9d. SS  16    f 

Surveyor  at  Trials.  Ill  lU.;  Mowing, &c.,  at  Trials.  41  16t 16    7    f 

Com,  Veterinary  Medicines,  Hire  of  Harmonium,  and  Petty  Payments 18  16    0 

Rosettes.  18i.9«.  1  Id;  Medals,  261.  3t 44  IS  U 

Stock  Prtaea* 2,726    0    0 

X14,774  16    S 
By  RaUnce 4,638    6    0 

£19,303    S    S 

•  Exdasive  of  ^95'.  given  by  the  Derby  Locjd  Committee,  60l.^y  the  Sbori-lMNii' Sodeiy,        """""^"^ 

and  901.  by  the  Shropehire  Breeders. 

_  ^M-. 
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MEMOBANDA. 

ADDR888  or  Lbttess.— The  Society's  oflBoe  being  situated  in  the  postal  district  deaignated  by  tbe 
letter  W>  Members,  in  their  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Secretary,  are  requested  to  saljjdn  that 
letter  to  the  usual  address. 

Gekebal  Mxetino  in  London,  May  22nd,  1882,  at  12  o*clock. 

Aknual  Excursiox  to  Wobum,  Tuesday,  May  23rd.  For  particalars'apply'to  the^Secretary  pre- 
vious to  May  1  fith,  after  which  no  tickets  will  be  issued. 

MKETiHa  at  Reading,  July  lOtb,  1882,  and  four  following  days. 

Obmeeal  Meeting  in  London,  December,  1882. 

MoNTHLT  OouKCiL  (for  transaction  of  business),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  ewy  inontb» 
excepting  January,  September,  and  October :  open  only  to  Members  of  Conndl  and  GoTenon  d 

the  bociety. 

Ai>jouBincEiTTS.^The  Council  a4)oum  over  Passion  and  Easter  weeks,  when  those  wedci  do  not 
Include  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month ;  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  August  to  the  lint 
Wednesday  in  November ;  and  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday  in 
February. 

Office  Houbs.— 10  to  4.    On  Saturdays,  10  to  3. 

DiBEASEB  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. — Members  have  the  privilege  of  applying  to  the  Veterinary 
Committee  of  the  Society,  and  of  sending  animals  to  the  Royal  veterinary  College.  Camden 
Town,  N.W.— <A  statement  of  these  privileges  will  be  found  on  page  xlx  in  this  Appendix.) 

Chemical  Analysis.— The  privileges  of  Chemical  Analysis  ei\Joyed  by  Members  of  tbe  Society  will 
be  found  stated  in  this  Appendix  (page  xx). 

Botanical  PRreiLEOES. — The  Botanical  and  Entomological  Privileges  enjoyed  bj  Members  of  the 
Society  will  be  found  stated  in  this  Appendix  (page  xxlii). 

ScBSCRiPTiONS. — 1.  Annual.— Tbe  subscription  of  a  Governor  Is  £5,  and  that  of  a  Member  £1,  doe  Ib 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January  of  each  year,  and  becoming  in  arrear  if  unpaid  bj  the  Ist  of 
June.  2.  For  Life. — Governors  may  compound  for  their  subscription  for  ftitnre  years  by  pajisg 
at  once  the  sum  of  £bO,  and  Members  by  paying  ib'lO.  Governors  and  Bfembers  who  have  paid 
their  annual  subscription  for  20  years  or  upwards,  and  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
may  compound  for  future  annual  subscriptions,  that  of  the  current  year  indnalve,  bj  a  stni^e 
payment  of  £25  for  a  Governor,  and  i£5  for  a  Member. 

Patmehts.— Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  most  direct  and  satlsfactoiy  manner, 
either  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  or  by  means  of  post- 
office  orders,  to  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  principal  post-offices  throughout  the  kiiwdoni,  and  made 
payable  to  him  at  the  Vere  Street  Office,  London,  W.;  but  any  aieque  on  a  Banker's  or  any 
other  house  of  business  in  London  will  be  equally  available,  if  made  payable  on  demand.  In 
obtaining  post-office  orders  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  postmaster  the  correct  initials 
and  surname  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  (H.  M.  Jenkins),  otherwise  the  payment 
will  be  refused  to  him  at  the  post-office  on  which  such  order  has  been  obtained;  and  when 
remitting  the  money-orders  it  should  be  stated  by  whom,  and  on  whose  aooonnt,  they  are  sent. 
Cheques  should  be  made  payable  as  drafts  on  demand  (not  as  bills  only  payable  after  sight  or  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  date),  and  should  be  drawn  on  a  London  (not  on  a  local  country) 
banker.  When  payment  is  made  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  St  Jamee'li  Square 
Branch,  as  the  bankers  of  the  Society,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  Secretaiy  shoald  be  advised 
by  letter  of  such  payment,  in  order  that  the  entry  in  the  banker's  book  may  be  at  once  iden- 
tified, and  the  amount  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  party.  No  coin  can  be  remitted  by  post, 
unless  the  letter  be  registered. 

New  Members. — Every  candidate  for  admlRsion  into  the  Society  must  be  proposed  by  a  Member; 
the  proposer  to  specify  In  writing  the  full  name,  usual  place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the 
candidate,  either  at  a  Council  meeting,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  forms  of  Proposal 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


\*  Members  may  obtain  on  application  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  an  Abstract  of  the  Ciharter 
and  Bye-laws,  of  a  Statement  of  the  General  Objects,  Ac,  of  the  Society,  of  Chemical, 
Botanical,  and  Veterinary  IMvileges,  and  of  other  printed  papers  connected  with  ipedal 
departments  of  the  Society's  business.  •v«— - 


(    xix    ) 

^intwbtxfi*  Vttttinaxsi  IMbibgty* 


L — ^Visits  or  tbb  Ywimaaixr  Ihbfwiob. 

1.  Any  ttember  of  the  Sqciety  who  may  dedie  profiwinnil  attunitoflii 
tnd  specaAl  adnce  in  cases  of  discAse  among  nis  oattle,  sheep^  or  vigiy  shoold 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Frinoipiil  of  tiie  Royal 
Veterinary  Collie,  and  Consulting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Oamden  Town, 
London,  N.W. 

2.  The  remnneration  of  the  CJonsolting  Veterinary  Surgeon  or  Iiupeetor 
will  be  2/.  2c,  each  day  as  a  professional  fee,  and  the  oouge  in  pecwmal 
expenses,  when  such  hatfe  been  incwrred,  will  in  no  case  ecBoeed  one  guinea 
per  dienL  He  will  also  be  aUowed  to  charge  the  cost  of  travelling  to  sod 
nrooi  the  locality  where  his  services  may  have  been  requued.  These  charges 
may,  however,  in  cases  of  serious  or  extensive  outbreaks  of  oontigions  disease, 
be  reduced  or  remitted  altogether,  so  fieir  as  the  Members  of  tfaa  Sodety  are 
concerned,  at  the  discretion  o|  the  Council,  on  such  step  being  leoommen&d  to 
them  by  the  Veterinary  Coinmittee. 

3.  The  Inspector,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  diseased  stock,  will  report 
to  the  Member,  and,  through  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College^ 
to  the  Conmiittee,  in  writing,  the  results  of  his  observationi  ud  piooeedingi^ 
which  Repent  will  be  laid  bdbre  the  CoundL 

.  4.  When  contingencies  arise  to  prevent  a  personal  diaohaige  cf  Hie  duties^ 
the  Consulting  Veterinary  Surgeon  may,  subject  to  the  apmoval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, name  some  competent  professicuial  person  to  act  in  nis  stead,  who  shall 
receive  the  same  rates  of  remuneration. 


n. — Consultations  without  Ynn; 

Personal  consultation  with  Veterinary  Inspector  ••         ••      lOi.  GdL 

Consultation  by  letter        •         ••      lOs.  GdL 

Post-mortem  examination,  and  report  thereon  ..  21a, 

A  return  of  the  number  of  applications  from  Members  of  the  Society  during 
each  half-year  is  required  from  the  Veterinary  Inspector. 


in. — ADMISaiON  OF  DiSIABMD  ANIlfALS  TO   THB    BOTAL  YwnaSXAXt 

GoLLxaB,  Camdsn  Town,  N.W. ;  LnrxsTiaATiONa  and  Bbfobtb. 

1.  All  Members  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  sending  oattk^  sheqp^ 
and  pigs  to  the  Infirmary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  on  the  foUowiB|^ 
terms ;  viz.,  by  paying  for  the  keep  and  treatment  of  cattle  10s.  (kL  per  week 
eadi  animal,  and  for  ^eep  and  pigs,  Zb.  6d.  per  week. 

2.  A  detailed  Report  of  the  cases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  treated  in  the 
Infirmary  of  the  College,  or  on  Farms  in  the  occupation  ^Members  of  the 
Society,  will  be  furnished  to  the  Council  quarterly ;  and  also  special  reports 
from  time  to  time  on  any  matter  of  unusual  interest  which  may  oome  under 
the  notice  of  the  Officers  of  the  College. 

By  Order  of  the  Connoil, 

H.M.  JENKDXR,  Btemtmr^ 


(^Appliedble  only  to  the  case  of  Personi  who  are  not  eommeniaU^  engaqed  in  ihe 
manufacture  or  sale  of  any  gubttance  sent  for  AnalytU,) 

The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  Charges  for  Analysis  to  be  made  by 
the  Consulting  Chemist  for  the  bond-fide  and  sole  use  of  Biembers  of  the  Society ; 
who,  to  avoid  aU  unnecedsary  correspondenoe,  are  particularly  requesttd,  when 
applying  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of  analysis  they  require,  ana  to  quote  its 
number  in  tlie  subjoined  schedule.  The  chnrge  for  analysis,  together  with  the 
carriage  of  the  specimens  (if  any),  must  be  paid  to  him  by  Members  at  the  time 
of  their  application : 

No. 
1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  bone-dust  or  oil-cake  (each  sample)  2$,  6(f. 
2. — An  estiinute  of  the  value  (relatively  to  the  average  samples  in  the 
market)  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  and  of  the  nitrates  of    j 
potash  and  soda       ..      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         U, 

3. — ^An  analysis  of  guano ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  organic 
matter,  sand,  phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts  and  ammonia,  and 
an  estimate  of  its  value,  provided  the  selling  price  of  the  article  to 
be  analysed  be  sent  with  it       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        10». 

4. — An  analysis  of  minerul  suptrphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble  phosphates 
only,  and  an  eatimate  of  its  value,  provided  the  selling  price  of  the 
article  to  be  analysed  be  sent  with  it  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6t. 

5. — An  analysis  of  8U{)erp]i08p)jate  of  lime,  showing  the  proportions  of 
moisture,  organic  matter,  sund,  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates, 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia,  and  an  estimate  of  its  value,  provided 
the  selling  price  of  the  article  to  be  analysed  be  sent  with  it  ..        lOt, 

6. — An  analysis,  showing  the  value  of  bone-dust  or  any  other  ordinary 
artificial  manure,  provided  the  selling  price  of  the  manure  to  be 
analysed  be  sent  with  it  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        lOf. 

7. — An  analysis  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  lime     ..  ..    ?«.  6<i 

8. — An  analysis  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  magnesia,  10s. ; 

the  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        10^ 

0. — An  analysis  of  limestone  or  marls,  showing  the  proportion  of  carbonate, 

phosphate,  and  »ulphato  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  sand  and  clay        10«. 
10. — Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  clay,  sand, 

organic  matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime . .  ..  ..  ..  ..        10#. 

11. — Complete  analysis  of  a  soil  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £S 

12. — An  analysis  of  oil-cake  or  other  substance  used  for  feeding  purposes, 
showing  the  pro])ortion  of  moisture,  oil,  mineral  matter,  albuminous 
matter,  and  woody  fibre,  as  well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  in  the 
ag>;regate ;  and  an  opinion  of  its  feeding  and  fattening  or  milk- 
pi  oducing  proi)ertiLS       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,         lOi. 

13. — Analysis  of  any  vegetahle  product         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        10»; 

14. — Analysis  of  animal  products,  refuse  substances  used  for  manures,  &c. 

from  10<.  to  £1 
15. — Determination  of  the  **  hardness  '*  of  a  sample  of  water  before  and 

after  boiling         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5^ 

16. — Analysis  of  water  of  land-drainngo,  and  of  water  used  for  irrigation  £1 

17. — Analysis  of  water  used  for  domestic  purposes    ..  ..  ..  ..  £1  lOf. 

18  — Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  a  sample  of  water      ..  ..  ..         lOi. 

19. — Kxamination  of  Viscera  for  Metallic  poison     ..  ..  ..  ..     £2  2«. 

20. — Examination  of  Vi.secra  complete,  for  metals  and  alkaloids  ..  ..    £5  5«. 

iil.— l*ersonal    consultation  with  the  Consulting   Chemist.     (The   usual 
hours  of  attendance  for  the  Director,  Monday  excepted,  will  be  from 
1 1  to  2,  but  to  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that  Members 
desiring  to  hold  a  consultation  with  the  Director  should  write  to 
make  an  appointment)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5s. 

22 — Consultation  hy  letter        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  5f. 

23.—  Consultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three  or  more  letters         ..        10». 

The  Laboratory  of  the  Soc-iety  is  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  to  which 
address  the  Consulting  Chemist,  Dr.  Augcstus  Voelckeb,  F.R.8.,  requesta  that  all 
letters  and  parcels  (postage  and  carriage  paid)  from  Members  of  the  Society,  who 
are  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  foregoing  Privileges,  should  be  directtd. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  PXJBCHASB  OP  ABTIFIOIAL  HANUBBB 

AND  PEEDINia  STUFPa 


Feedinq  Cakes. 

1.  Lifueed-^ahe  shoald  be  purchased  as  "  Pare,"  and  the  inaertioii  of  this 
vrord  on  the  inToice  shonld  oe  insisted  npon.  The  nse  of  sooh  wards  as 
"  Best,"  **  Genuine,"  &c.,  should  be  objected  to  by  the  purchaser. 

2.  Bape-^xike  for  feeding  jfmrpoies  shoald  be  goanuiteed  **  Pure "  and 
purchased  by  sample. 

3.  Decorticated  Cotton-cake  should  be  guaranteed  **  Porey"  and  porohased 
by  sample. 

4.  Undecorticated  CotUmrcahe  shoald  be  guaranteed  ^  Pn  e/'  and  purchased 
by  sample. 

NJ3. — ^All  feedmg  cakes  should  be  purchased  in  ffood  oondition,  andTtha 
guarantee  of  the  yendor  should  be  immediately  checked  oy  a  fidr  sample  (taken 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  cake)  being  at  once  sent  for  examinatkm  to  a  oompetent 
analytical  chemist  The  remainder  of  the  cake  from  which  the  sample  sent  fat 
examination  had  been  taken  should  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  and 
retfuned  by  the  purchaser  for  reference  in  case  of  dispute. 

Abtifioial  Manubbs. 

1.  Raw  or  Oreen  Bones  or  Bone-duet  should  be  paichased  as  ^'Pora*' 
Baw  Bones  guaranteed  to  omtain  not  lees  than  45  per  cent,  of  tribaaio  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  to  yield  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

2.  Boiled  Bones  ahould  be  purchased  as  '*  Pure  "  Boiled  Bonea  goaraateed 
to  contain  not  less  than  48  per  cent  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime^  and  to  jdeld 
not  less  than  1{  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

8.  Dissolved  Bones  are  made  of  various  qualities,  and  are  sold  at  Tarious 
prices  per  ton ;  therefore  the  quality  should  be  guaranteed,  under  the  heads 
of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  insoluble  phosphate  of  Ume,  and  nitrogen  or  its 
equivalent  as  ammonia.  The  purchaser  should  also  stipulate  for  an  allowanoe 
for  each  unit  per  cent,  which  tne  dissolved  bones  should  be  found  on  anatysis 
to  contain  less  than  the  guaranteed  percentages  of  the  three  sabstanoea 
already  mentioned. 

4.  Mineral  Superphosphates  should  be  guaranteed  to  be  delivered  in  a 
sufficiently  dry  and  powdery  condition,  and  to  contain  a  certain  percentage  of 
soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  at  a  certain  price  per  unit  per  cent.,  no  value  to  be 
attached  to  insoluble  phosphates. 

6.  Compound  Artificitu  Manures  should  be  purchased  in  the  same  tnanyifw 
and  with  the  same  giiarantees  as  Dissolved  Bones. 

6.  Nitrate  of  Soda  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  vendor  to  contain  from 
94  to  95  per  cent  of  pure  nitrate. 

7.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  vendor  to  oontain 
not  less  than  23  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

8.  Peruvian  Guano  should  be  sold  under  that  name,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
in  a  dry  and  friable  condition,  and  to  contain  a  certain  peroentege  of  ammonia. 

N^ — Artificial  manures  should  be  guaranteed  to  be  delivered  in  a  sufficiently 
dry  and  powderv  condition  to  admit  of  distribation  by  the  drilL  A  sample  for 
analysis  should  be  taken,  not  later  than  three  days  after  delivery,  by  emptying 
several  bagSf  mixing  the  contents  together,  and  nlliuR  two  tins  bcraing  about 
half  a  pound  each,  in  the  presence  of  a  witnasa.  Both  uie  tins  should  be  sealed, 
one  kept  by  the  purchaser  for  reference  in  case  of  dispute,  and  the  other  for> 
warded  to  a  competent  analytical  chemist  for  exandnaticnc. 
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INSTEUCTIONS  FOE  SELECTING  AND  SENDING  SAMPLES 

FOE  ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.— Take  a  large  handfdl  of  the  maniire  from  three 
or  four  bags,  mix  the  whole  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  breaking  down  with  the 
hand  any  lumps  present,  and  fold  up  in  tinfoil,  or  in  oil-silk,  about  3  oi.  of  the 
well-mixed  sample,  and  send  it  to  11,  Salisbury  Squabe,  Fleet  Stbeet,  KG^ 
by  post :  or  place  the  mixed  manure  in  a  small  wooden  or  tin  box,  which  may 
be  tied  by  string,  but  must  not  be  sealed,  and  send  it  by  post.  If  the  manure  be 
very  wet  and  lumpy,  a  larger  boxful,  weighing  from  10  to  12  ox.,  should  be 
sent  either  by  post  or  railway. 

Samples  not  exceeding  4  oz.  in  weight  may  be  sent  by  post,  by  attaching  two 
penny  postage  stamps  to  the  parcel. 

Samples  not  exceeding  8  oz.,  for  three  postage  stamps. 

Samples  not  exceeding  12  oz.,  for  four  postage  stamps. 

The  parcels  should  be  addressed:  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcksr,  12,  Hanoteb 
Square,  London,  W.,  and  the  address  of  the  sender  or  the  number  or  mark  of 
the  article  be  stated  on  parcels. 

The  samples  may  be  sent  in  covers,  or  in  boxes,  baes  of  linen  or  other  materials. 
No  parcel  sent  by  post  must  exceed  12  oz.  in  weight,  1  foot  6  inches  in  length, 
9  inches  in  width,  and  6  inches  in  depth. 

SOILS. — Have  a  wooden  box  made  6  inches  long  and  wide,  and  from  9  to  12 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  field.  Mark  out  in  the 
field  a  space  of  about  1 2  inches  square ;  dig  round  in  a  slanting  direction  a  trench, 
so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  a  block  of  soil  with  its  subsoil  from  9  to  12  inches  deep; 
trim  this  block  or  plan  of  the  field  to  make  it  fit  into  the  wooden  box,  invert  the 
open  box  over  it,  press  down  firmly,  then  pass  a  spade  under  the  box  and  lift  it 
up,  gently  turn  over  the  box,  nail  on  the  lid  and  send  it  by  goods  or  parcel  to  the 
laboratory.  The  soil  will  then  be  received  in  the  exact  position  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  field. 

In  the  case  of  very  light,  sandy,  and  porous  soils,  the  wooden  box  may  be  at 
once  inverted  over  the  soil  and  forced  down  by  pressure,  and  then  dug  out. 

WATERS. — Two  gallons  of  water  are  required  for  analysis.  The  water,  if 
possible,  should  be  sent  in  glass-stoppered  Winchester  half- gallon  bottles,  which 
are  readily  obtained  in  any  chemist  and  druggist's  shop.  If  Winchester  bottles 
cannot  be  procured,  the  water  may  be  sent  in  perfectly  clean  new  stoneware  spirit- 
jars  surrounded  by  wickerwork.  For  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  haroness 
before  and  after  boiling,  only  one  quart  wine-bottle  full  of  water  is  required. 

LIMESTONES.   MARLS,    IRONSTONES,  AND    OTHER   MINERALS.— 

Whole  pieces,  weighing  from  3  to  4  oz.,  should  be  sent  enclosed  in  small  linen 
bags,  or  wrapped  in  paper.    Postage  2cf.,  if  under  4  oz. 

OILCAKES.— Take  a  sample  from  the  middle  of  the  cake.  To  this  end  break  a 
whole  cake  into  two.  Then  break  oflf  a  piece  from  the  end  where  the  two  halves 
were  joined  together,  and  wrap  it  in  paper,  leaving  the  ends  open,  and  send  parcel 
by  post.  The  piece  should  weigh  ^om  10  to  12  oz.  Postage,  4d,  If  sent  by 
railway,  one  quarter  or  half  a  cake  should  be  forwarded. 

FEEDING  MEALS.— About  3  oz.  will  be  sufficient  for  analysis.  Enclose  the 
meal  in  a  small  linen  bag.     Send  it  by  post. 

On  forwarding  samples,  separate  letters  should  be  sent  to  the  laboratory, 
specifying  the  nature  of  the  information  required,  and,  if  possible,  the  object 

in  view. 

POISONS. — Before  a  chemical  examination  is  undertaken,  a  post-mortem 
should  bo  made  by  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  or  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
Camden  Town,  N.W.,  and  ouly  the  necessary  Viscera  should  be  sent  to  the 
Laboratory  for  analysis,  with  a  report  on  the  post-mortem. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
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^emttris'  iSotanitol  axm  Qfntomologicol 

The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  Bates  of  Charge  ibr  the 
examination  of  Plants,  Seeds,  and  Insects  for  the  hond  fide  use  of 
Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  particularly  requested  when  apply- 
ing to  the  Consulting  Botanist,  to  mention  the  kind  of  examination 
they  require,  and  to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  Schedule.  The 
chfljge  for  examination  must  be  paid  to  the  Consulting  Botanist  at 
the  time  of  application,  and  the  carriage  of  all  parcels  must  be  prepaid. 

jy^  I.  BOTANICAL. 

1. — ^A  report  on  the  purity,  amount  and  nature  ci  foreign  materials, 

perilectness,  and  germinating  power  of  a  sample  of  seeds  . .         ..  5f. 

2. — ^Detailed  report  on  the  weight  purity,  p^ectuess.  and  genninating 
power  of  a  sample  of  seeds,  with  a  special  desoriptian  d  the  weedi 
and  other  foreign  materisis  contained  in  it lOi. 

8. — ^Detepnmation  of  the  species  of  any  weed  or  other  plant,  or  ci  any 
epiphyte  or  vegetable  parasite,  with  a  report  on  its  habits,  and 
the  means  of  its  extermination  or  prevention        Si. 

4. — Beport  on  any  disease  affecting  the  farm  crop         St. 

5.— D^rmination  of  the  species  of  a  collection  ox  natural  graHea  found 
in  any  district  of  one  kind  of  soil,  with  a  report  <m  their  habits 
and  pasture  value        lOt. 

n.  ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

6. — ^Determination  of  the  species  of  any  insect,  worm,  or  other  animal 
which,  in  any  stage  of  its  life,  injuriously  affects  the  £urm  crops, 
with  a  report  on  its  habits  and  suggestions  as  to  its  exterminatioin         St. 

IN8TBUCTI0NS  FOB  SELECTINO  AND  SENDING  SAMPLES. 

In  sending  seed  or  com  for  examination  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  a  fair  and  honest  sample.  If  anything  supposed  to  be  injurious  or  uaeleaa 
exists  in  the  com  or  seed,  selected  samples  should  also  be  sent. 

In  collecting  specimens  of  plants,  the  whole  plant  should  be  taken  up,  and  the 
earth  shaken  nom  the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be  in  flower  or  fruit. 
They  should  be  packed  in  a  light  box,  or  in  a  firm  paper  parcel. 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  fresh  aa 
possible.    Place  them  in  a  bottle,  or  pack  them  in  tinfoil  or  oil-silk. 

All  specimens  should  bo  accompanied  with  a  letter  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  stating  any  local  circumstances  (soil,  situation,  ^) 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  inquiry. 

N.B. — The  above  Scale  of  Charges  is  not  applicable  in  the  ease  of  SeeanRem 
remtirina  the  services  of  the  Consulting  Botanist, 

Parcels  or  letters  (Carriage  or  Postage  prepaid)  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  W. 
CAaBTTHEBS,  F.K.S.,  Central  House,  Central  Hill,  Norwood,  S.K 

The  Council  give  notice  that  the  following  is  the  standard  which  is  adopted 
by  the  Consulting  Botanist  in  his  examination  of  seeds : — 

1.  That  the  bulk  be  true  to  the  species  ordered. 

2.  That  it  contain  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  seeds  other  than  the  spedea 
ordered. 

3.  That  the  germinating  power  shall  be,  for  oereaU,  green  crops,  dorera,  and 
timothy  gross,  not  less  than  90  per  cent. ;  for  fox-tail,  not  less  than  20  per  cent. ; 
and  for  other  grasses  not  loss  than  70  per  cent. 

The  Council  recommend  that  purchasers  should  require  a  guarantee  in  aoeoid- 
ance  with  this  standard.  They  also  strongly  recommend  £at  the  purchase  of 
prepared  mixtures  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  different  seeda  to  be  sown 
slumld  be  purchased  separately. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  SdonUurff. 


Bopal  agfrfcultural  Ssotitt^  at  CnaUnli. 

1882. 


Tub  Ddke  of  RICHMOND  Asn  GORDON,  K.G.,  aoodwood,  Chichester^ 

Sussex. 

H.K.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  JtfarCwrougA  Eoate,  Fall  MaU,  B.W- 

Aoi.AMi.  Sir  Thomas  Dtu,  Bart,,  M,P.,  Killerton,  EztUr,  DeBonthire. 

BHinpOHT.  Gr>™;tril  Viscfi'inf.  Criekel  St.  Thnntiu,  Chard.  SomentUhir*. 

Dekt,  J.  D    Itihil;,i  Ifnll,  WtHierby,  Yorlabire. 

KiNcMArrc  Oilan^l,  U.P    Kin^ieott,  IVcttoimndtr-Edgt.  OlMiBi$t«nhira. 

I.iCBFKLn,  Enrl  of,  F)iughor'mgh.  S^n/nnLAtVa 

MA<.:L>.>NAa>,  iljir  AfumiBAiJi  KEn-Ri.,  Bt.  Waimrr  Lvtgt,  Lipluxik,  BaMi~ 

SrAHLTOHorOB,  t)nkB  .if,  K.G..  Bl^haivt  Park,  Oxford. 

Pi.KTUAS  "Viecouiit.  Br^nnMiin,  liluH-lford,  Dortel. 

P..wia.  Earl  of,  Pouit  Ciullt.  WeUhpaal,  lUonlpnmwytUre. 
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Bedford.  Duke  of.  K.O.,  Woltuni  AVfij,  Brd/o'ilihire. 
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\f»>      EMLTi-S,  YiBTOTint,  Sr.P.,  OMta  Gme'.  Cir,:,  -rllen,  S.  Walet. 
ISTS  ;  i;vASH,JuHN,  V^n-jtnn,!^hrf<ri>-unj,6aioi,. 
'   ~       ^  -    I    ■:  r    ;  .  :     r,..l..tlfl.^»Uy,Y(,rli,hiTe. 
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Egerton.    Hon.    Wilbraham    (Chair-  Fosteb,  S.  P. 

man).  Habpley,  M.  J. 

Bridpobt,  General  Viscount.  Kinqscote.  ColoneL 

Moreton,  Lord.  Parker,  Hon.  C.  T. 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  White,  Bt.  Robebtbon,  Professor. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Brandreth.  Sanday,  G.  H. 

Allender,  G.  M.  Sanderson,  Dr.  J.  Bubdov. 

Ashworth,  a.  Simonds,  Professor. 

Brown,  Professor.  Stratton,  R. 

Chandos-Pole-Gell,  H.  Wakefield,  W.  H. 

Fleming,  George.  Wilson,  Jaoob. 

dtoriuSri^etf  Committee. 

Chandos-Pole-Gell,  H.  Fbankish,  W.  Shebatoh,  W. 

(Chairman).  Gilbey,  Walter.  Simonds,  Prot^ 

Bridi^kt,  Gen.  Viscount.  Gorrinoe,  H.  Stratton,  R. 

Moreton,  Lord.  Hemsley,  J.  Tubneb,  Gbobob. 

Gibes,  Sir  Brandreth.  Howard,  C.  Wakefield,  W.  H. 

Arkwright,  J.  H.  Martin,  J.  Wilson,  Jaoob. 

AsHWOBTH,  A.  Pain,  T.  Wise,  G. 

Aylmer,  H.  Bandell,  C.  ^  The  Stewards  <rf  Live 

Evans,  John.  Sanday,  G.  H.  '  Stock. 

c2 
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Standing  Committees  for  1882. 


Hehslet,  J.  (Chairman). 
Bridport,  Gen.  Viacount. 
Vernon,  Lord. 
MoRETON,  Lord. 
GiBBS,  Sir  Brandreth. 
Allender,  G.  M. 
Anderson,  W. 
Ashworth,  a. 
Fbankish,  W. 


Implement  Committee. 

Gobringe,  H. 
Howard,  C. 
Howard,  J. 
Jones,  J.  Bowen. 
Martin,  J. 
Neville,  R. 
Parker,  Hon.  C.  T. 
Ransome,  R.  G. 
Sandat,  G.  H. 


Shbbatok,  W. 
Shuttliwobth,  Joora. 
Stbatton,  R. 
TuRBEBYiLLy  Lieai-GoL 
Turner,  Jabbl 
WiuBON,  JaooiC 
The  StewardB  of  Imple- 
menta. 


Dent,  J.  D.  (Chairman). 
Bridport,  Gen.  Viscount 
Fetersham,  Earl  of. 
Moreton.  Lord. 
Ravensworth,  Earl  of. 
Vernon,  Lord. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.,  Bt. 
GiBBS,  Sir  Brandreth. 
Ashworth,  A. 
Aylmer,  H. 
Booth,  J.  B. 
Chandos-Pole-Gell,  H. 


General  ^or6  Committee. 

Foster,  8.  P. 
Prankish,  W. 
Goruinge,  H. 
Hemsley,  J. 
Howard,  C. 
Jones,  J.  Bowen. 
KiNGSCOTE,  Colonel. 
Neville,  B. 
Parrington,  T. 
Randell,  Charles. 
Sanday,  G.  H. 
Sheraton,  W. 


Shu^tlkworth,  J. 
Stephenson,  Marshall. 
Turbbrvill,  Lieut-CoL 
Wakefield,  W.  H. 
Wells,  W. 
Whitehsad,  Charles. 
Wilson,  Jaoob. 
The    Lord    Mayor  of 

York. 
The    Town    Olebk  of 

York. 


di)olDir|^arti  Contracts  Committee* 


Shfttleworth,   Joseph 

(Chairman). 
GiBBS,  Sir  Brandreth. 
Chandos-Pole-Gell,  H. 


Prankish,  W. 
Hemsley,  J. 
Howard,  C. 
Randell,  Charles. 

Commtttte  of  Selection. 


Sanday,  G.  H. 
Stbatton,  R. 
Wilson,  Jaoob. 


Cathcart,   Earl  (Chair-      Prankish,  W. 

man).  Randell,  C. 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.  Turbervill,  liieui-Col. 

And  the  Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees. 


Wakefield,  W.  H. 
Wilson,  Jacob. 


Moreton,  Lord  (Chair- 
man). 
Bedford,  Duke  of. 
Dent,  J.  D. 


Vernon,  Lord  (Chairman). 
Bridport,  Gen.  Viscount. 
Chesiia3i,  Lord. 
Maodonald,  Sir  A.  K. 


d^Tmcatton  Committee. 

Carruthers,  W. 
Jones,  J.  Bowen. 
Kingscote,  Colonel. 
Little,  H.  J. 

JDairi)  Committee. 

Allender,  G.  M. 
Cuandos-Pole-Gell,  H. 
Jones,  J.  Bowen. 
Kingscote,  Colonel. 


Pabkeb,  Hon.  Cboil  T. 
Turbervill,  Lieut-Col. 

V0IL0KKB,Dr. 


Xeville,  R. 
Stratton,  R. 
Thorold,  Sir  John  H.,  Bt 
Voelcker,  Dr. 


Cattle  39l^S"f  Commfttee. 
The  whole  Council, 


♦^*  The  President,  Trustees,  ond  Vice-Presidents  are  Members  ez  officio 

of  all  Committees. 
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l^opal  Agricultural  ^octetp  of  (Snglanii^ 


GENERAL  MEETING, 

12,  Hanover  S<iuare,  Monday,  May  22nd,  1882. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  have  to  announce  that  the  list  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year  has  been  diminished  by  the  resignation  of 
149  Members,  as  well  as  by  the  death  of  7  Governors  and 
181  Members,  and  the  removal  of  58  Members  by  order  of  the 
Council.  Since  the  last  General  Meeting  in  December  these 
deficiencies  have  been  repaired  by  the  election  of  2  Governors 
and  185  Members. 

The  Society  now  consists  of 

82  Life  Governors, 

71  Annual  Governors, 
2849  Life  Members, 
5059  Annual  Members, 

19  Honorary  Members — 

making  a  total  of  8080,  and  showing  a  decrease  of  42  since 
the  December  General  Meeting,  but  an  increase  of  101  since 
the  last  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  1881. 

Since  the  last  General  Meeting  the  Council  have  sustained 
a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  their  much-esteemed  colleague, 
Mr.  Aveling,  of  Rochester,  and  the  vacancy  caused  thereby  is 
still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  * 

The  vacancies  in  the  Council  caused  by  the  death  of  Mu 
Carrington  and  Mr.  Bowly  have  been  filled  up  by  the  election 
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of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Warren,  of 
Preston  Place,  Arundel. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  1881  have  been  examined  and 
certified  by  the  auditors  and  accountants  of  the  Society,  and 
have  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Journal,' 
together  with  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Derby  Meeting.  The  funded  property  of  the  Society  has  been 
increased  by  the  investment  of  3000/.,  and  now  stands  at 
18,423/.  I5.  9^/.  New  Three  per  Cents.  The  balance  of  the 
current  account  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  bankers  on 
the  1st  instant  was  4951/.  0^.  8^.,  and  2000/.  remained  on 
deposit. 

The  Reading  Meeting  will  commence  on  Monday,  July  10th, 
and  will  close  on  Friday,  July  14th ;  but  the  Implement  Yard 
will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday,  the  8th. 

The  Reading  Local  Committee  have  added  to  the  Society's 
Prize-list  offers  of  Prizes  for  Agricultural  Horses,  Hackneys 
and  Hunters,  Dairy  Cattle,  Cheese  and  Butter;  while  two 
Members  of  the  Council  have  added  to  the  list  of  Prizes  for 
Horses,  and  the  Hereford  Herd-Book  Society  have  offered 
Prizes  in  a  class  for  families  of  that  breed. 

The  continued  interest  which  has  attached  to  the  exhibition 
of  Dairy  machinery  at  work,  coupled  with  the  expressed  desire 
of  manufacturers  of  Dairy  implements  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  showing  their  own  methods  of  production  in  so  favour- 
able a  manner,  has  led  the  Council  to  try  the  experiment  of 
throwing  open  the  Working  Dairy,  in  sections,  to  those  exhi- 
bitors who  choose  to  take  space  for  the  purpose  and  to  comply 
with  the  Society's  regulations. 

The  district  assigned  for  the  Country  Meeting  of  1883  is 
restricted  to  the  County  of  York,  and  the  Council  have  accepted 
a  very  cordial  invitation  which  they  received  from  the  Lonl 
Mayor  and  the  Town  Council  of  the  City  of  York  to  hold  the 
Show  next  year  on  a  portion  of  the  well-known  race-course. 
The  Council  are  very  glad  to  announce  in  addition  that  the 
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Yorkshire  Agricultural  Societj  hare  agreed  to  merge  their 
Annual  Meeting  with  that  of  the  Royal,  on  terms  which  will 
no  doubt  be  found  mutually  advantageous. 

The  Country  Meeting  for  the  year  1884  will  be  held  io 
the  district  which  includes  South  Wales  and  the  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Salop,  Stafford,  Warwick 
and  Worcester. 

The  Council  hare  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Manchester  and  Liyerpool  Agricultural  Society, 
they  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  a  deputation  to  the  General 
Managers  of  the  chief  Railway  Companies  with  a  view  to  obtain 
some  reduction  in  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  Live  Stock 
to  and  from  the  Shows  of  Agricultural  Societies.  The  reqaests 
of  this  deputation  were  very  moderate,  and  were  granted  by  the 
General  Managers  as  being  fair  both  to  the  Railway  Companies 
and  the  Agricultural  Societies.  They  embrace  the  following- 
important  concessions : — 

1.  Stock  to  be  conveyed  full  fare  to  the  Show,  but  half  fare 

on  the  return  journey  if  unsold. 

2.  Men  hcndfide  in  charge  of  stock  to  be  conveyed  free. 

3.  The  foregoing  regulations  to  apply  to  animals  whether 

carried  in  horse-boxes  and  by  passenger  or  special 
trains,  or  in  cattle  trucks  and  by  luggage  trains. 

The  Veterinary  Privileges  of  the  Members  are  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Council,  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  to  the  Society  at  certain  centres  in  England 
and  Wales. 

The  investigation  into  the  life-history  of  the  Liver-fluke  is 
being  continued  by  Mr.  Thomas,  whose  researches  seem  to 
promise  results  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  Sheep-rot,  and  the  Council  have  there- 
fore made  an  additional  grant  towards  the  completion  of  his* 
inquiry. 

The  Medals  and  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society  to  Graduate* 
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of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  for  proficiency  in 
"  Cattle  Pathology,"  have  been  awarded  as  follows : — 

Gold  Medal  and  20/.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wheatcroft,  Sandiacre,  near 
Nottingham. 

Silver  Medal  and  10/.,  Mr.  W.  F.  Barrett,  100,  St.  Donatt'f 
Road,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

Bronze  Medal  and  5/.,  Mr.  G.  G.  Mayor,  Kirkham,  Lanca- 
shire. 

The  Council  have  authorized  a  new  series  of  experiments 
with  regard  to  the  propagation,  the  prevention,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  Foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
results  of  importance  have  been  arrived  at,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  notice  of  cases  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  disease. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that  the  services  of  the  Con- 
sulting Botanist  are  becoming  more  sought  for  by  Members  of 
the  Society,  especially  with  regard  to  the  germinating  power  of 
grass-seeds,  the  importance  of  which  has  hitherto  been  greatly 
neglected.  The  following  standard  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Carruthers 
in  his  examination  of  seeds,  and  they  recommend  that  purchasers 
should  require  a  guarantee  in  accordance  with  it : — 

1.  That  the  bulk  be  true  to  the  species  ordered. 

2.  That  it  contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  seeds  other 

than  the  species  ordered. 

3.  That  the  germinating  power  shall  be,  for  cereals,  green 

crops,  clovers,  and  timothy  grass,  not  less  than 
90  per  cent. ;  for  fox- tail,  not  less  than  20  per  cent. ; 
and  for  other  grasses  not  less  than  70  per  cent. 

The  Council,  having  in  view  the  serious  and  increasing 
attacks  of  insects  on  farm-crops,  have  appointed  Miss  Ormerod 
Hon.  Consulting  Entomologist  to  the  Society,  and  have  arranged 
that  the  fee  for  consultation  should  be  2*.  6d.  for  each  case,  and 
they  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Miss  Ormerod  has 
-accepted  the  appointment. 


•  •• 
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Thirteen  candidates  entered  their  names  for  examination  for 
the  Society's  Senior  Prizes  and  Certificates,  and  of  these  nine 
presented  themselves  on  the  9th  inst.  and  four  succeeding  dajs ; 
but  the  only  candidate  who  satisfied  the  Examiners  in  all  the 
compulsory  subjects  was  Mr.  G.  J.  M.  Burnett,  B.A.,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  and  St.  John's  College^ 
"Cambridge,  who  obtains  the  First  Class  Certificate,  the  Life 
Membership  of  the  Society,  and  the  First  Prize  of  25/.  The 
Examiners  for  the  Junior  Scholarships  competed  for  last 
November  have  certified  that  the  following  candidates  hare 
:5ucceeded,  in  addition  to  those  previously  reported : — 

William  Byrne  and  Alexander  McConnell,  both  of  the  Albert 
institution,  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  JENKINS, 

Secretary. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
Half-ybablt  Cash  Aoootut 


To  Balance  in  hand,  let  January,  1882 :— 
Bankers 

£     ff.   d. 

M2    9    0 
25    9    2 

£    i,  I 

18718  I 

6,m  IS  1 

7.336   »  1 

Secretary . .     . ,     x       . .     x 

To  Income  :— 

Dividends  on  Stock       

270  11  10 

6,129     2    0 
100    0    0 

206     8    2 
174    3    0 

2  12    6 

47     4     0 
233  14     1 

Subscriptions : — 

Governors'  Life  Composition         

Governors'  Annual 

,.      ..         90     0     0 
,.     ,.       270    0    0 

Members'  Life-Compositions 

•  •      ••       856     0     0 

Members'  Annual      ..     .,     .«     ..     .. 

..     ..  3.914     2    0 

Establishment  :— 
Rent      

Journal  :— 

. .     .,         74  16     9 

Advertisements 

..     ..       130  12     6 

Chemical : — 
Laboratory  Fees ..     ..     .. 

Veterinary : — 
Professional  Fees 

Sundries : — 

On  Account  of  London  Exhibition      . . 
Miscellaneous «.     ,. 

..      ..         45     4     0 
..           2     0    0 

Derby  Meetins      *     ..     .. 

Total  Income 

To  Reading  Meetins    ,.     .. 

£14.087    2  10 

Balangb-Shekt, 


To  Capital :—  LI  ABILITIES. 

Surplus,  31st  December,  1881      .. 

Surplus  of  Income  over  Expenditure  during  the 

Half-year,  viz. :—  £    $.  d. 

Income 6,162  15  7 

Expenditure 3,672    7  0 

Deduct  half-year's  interest  and  depreciation  on  Country  Meeting  ) 
Plant J 


£      t.   d. 
23,297     8    0 


2,490    8    7 


£     t.   dL 


26.787  16    7 
221    6    8 


£28,666  10  11 


QUILTEK,  BALL,  CROSBIE,  GLEGO  &  WELTON. 


I'Y  OF  ENGLAND. 

■  January  to  SOth  Jd^'e,  1882, 


™r^ 
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.... 
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EEADINa     MEETING, 

1882. 


STEWARDS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


Implements. 

Lord  Vernox. 
jr.  BowEN  Jones. 
Lord  Moreton,  M.P. 


Btook. 

Charles  Howard. 
S.  P.  Foster. 
Jabez  Turner. 
Hugh  Gk^RRiNGs. 


Engineering. 
Robert  Neville. 

Forage. 
Alfred  D.  Wells. 


Finance. 


•Charles  Raxdell. 


WlLLLA^M  FrANKISH. 


General  Arrangements. 
Jacob  Wilson. 


JUDGES 

HORSES. 

Agricnltnral. 

Thomas  Plowright. 
Samuel  Rowlandson. 

Clydesdale. 

Robert  Findlay. 
Thomas  Kerb. 

Suffolk. 

E.  Hodgson. 
Daniel  Sewell. 

Hunter. 

Major  C.  Rivers  Bulkelkt. 
T.  H.  Hutchinson. 

Hackney. 

William  Parker. 
John  Rowell. 


OF  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorn. 

Hugh  Aylmer. 

Francis  Tallant. 

Hereford. 

H.  Haywood. 
G.  W.  Baker. 

Devon,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  Snilblk 
Polled. 

Herman  Biddell. 
S.  P.  Newberry. 
John  Noake. 

Longhom  and  Dairy  Cattle. 

J.  H.  Burbery. 
John  Denchfield. 

Jersey  and  Onemiey. 
Edmund  B.  Gibson. 
Col.  C.  P.  Le  Cornu. 


Stewards^  Judges 

y  ^c.y  at  Reading.              xxxvii 

SHEEP. 

Leicester  and  Lineoln. 

H.  MaoKikdeb. 
Wm.  Sajjday. 

Cotiwold,  XentiBli,  Bonmey  Marsh, 
Devon,  and  other  Long-woolled  Breeds. 

Robert  Gabnb. 
Ambrose  Warde. 

Southdown. 

Thomas  Fulchek. 
John  A.  Hempson. 

Hampshire  and  other  Short-wodlled. 
Breeds. 

F.  BUDD. 

John  G.  Kino. 

Oxfordshire  Down. 

James  P.  Case. 

Hekby  OvEBMAy. 

Shropshire. 

Peter  Eyerall. 
C.  B.  Kebltng. 

FIGS. 

G.  M.  Sexton 
Sanders  Spenceb. 

INSPECTORS  OF  SHEARING. 
James  E.  Rawlencb.  |  J.  B.  Wobkmak. 


JUDGES  OF  BEE-KEEPING  APPLIANCES. 

Rev.  E.  Babtrum.  |         Thos.  W.  Cowan.  |  W.  H.  Habbis. 

J.  M.  Hooker.  |  Rev.  S.  R.  Wilkinson. 


JUDGES  OF  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

James  Eastty.  |  James  Hn>soN. 


JUDGES  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 
William  Chambers.  I  Henry  Swann. 


Mason  Cooke. 
William  C.  Little. 


JUDGES  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 


George  H.  Sanday. 
(lEORGE  Gibbons. 


T.  F.  Jackson. 

J.  W.  KiMBEB. 


J.  H.  Bluxdell. 


JUDGES  OF  FARMS. 
Jame§  Long.  | 


WiLLLAM  PaBSONS. 
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AWAEDS  OF  PRIZES. 


Note, — The  Judges  were  instructed,  in  addition  to  awarding  the 
Prizes,  to  designate  as  the  Reserve  Number  one  animal  in  each 
Class,  next  in  order  of  merit,  if  it  possessed  sufScient  for  a  Prize; 
in  case  an  animal  to  which  a  Prize  was  awarded  should  subse- 
quently become  disqualified. 


Prizes  given  hy  the  Reading  Local  Committee  are  marked  thus  (*). 


HOESES. 

Agricultural  StdUona  foaled  in  either  1875,  1876,  1877,  or  1878. 

Thomas  Shaw,  the  Island,  Winmarleigh,  Garstang,  Lancashire :  FrasT  Prize, 
25?.,  and  the  Champion  Prize  of  25Z.,t  for  " Cromwell, "  brown;  was 
foaled  in  1877 ;  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Loweth,  Holbeach  Hum,  Lancashire ; 
sire,  "  Thumi)er  "  (213fi). 

Walter  Gilbey,  Elsenham  Hall,  Bishops  Stortford:  Second  Pbize,  15Z., 
for  **  Spark,"  black ;  was  foaled  in  1878 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Bowland,  Creslow, 
Aylesbury;  sire,  "The  Colonel"  (2101);  dam,  "Daisy,"  by  "King 
Charles  "  (1207). 

John  Lewin  Curtis,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire  :  Thibd  Prize,  5?.,  for 
"  Crown  Prince  *'  (561),  bay ;  was  foaled  in  1876 ;  bred  by  Mr.  John 
Fryer,  The  Priory,  Chatteris  ;  sire,  "  Grand  Prince  ;**  dam,  "  Gipsey,"  by 
Engledon's  "  Farmer's  Friend." 

€olonel  Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage, 
Berks :  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Netley," 
chestnut ;  was  foaled  in  1877  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Prince  Albert" 
(613) ;  dam,  "  Florence  Nightingale." 

Agricultural  Stalliont  foaled  in  the  Tear  1879. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Mancliester :  First  Prize,  20Z.,  for 
"Silent  James  "(26(^8),  bay;  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Porter,  Fleetwood,  Lan- 
cashire ;  sire,  "  What's  Wanted  "  (2331-0  ;  dam  by  "  Honest  Tom"  (1105). 

The  Hon.  E.  K.  W.  Coke,  Longford  Hall,  Derby :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for 
"  Conjuror  "  (2559),  brown  ;  bred  by  Mr.  T.  Flowers,  Beachendon,  Ayles- 
bury :  sire,  "  Drayman  "  (670) ;  dam,  "  Bonny." 

t  Given  by  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  best  Agricultural 
Stallion  in  the  first  three  classes. 
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Samuel  Shaw,  Brooklands,  Halifax,  Yorks :  Thibd  Prize,  5Z.,  for  "  Northern 
Kingr,"  bay;  bred  by  Mr.  Wilding,  Woodacre  Hall,  Grarstang:  sire, 
«  What's  Wanted ;"  dam,  "Gipsy,"  by  "  Hoaest  Tom." 

Gabrett  Taylor,  Trowse  House,  Norwich  :  the  Reserve  Number  and 
Highly  Commended,  for  "  Invincible  Wonder  '*  (2596),  chestnut ;  bred 
by  Mr.  J.  Green,  Welshpool;  sire,  "England's  Wonder"  (761);  dam 
by  "Noble  Gold  Finder"  (1643). 

Agricultural  StallionB  foaled  in  the  Tear  1880. 

The  Hon.  E.  K.  W.  Coke,  Longford  Hall,  Derby :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for 
"  Certainty,"  chestnut ;  bred  by  Mr.  Tinsley,  Hoi  beach,  Lincolnshire ; 
sire,  "  Lincolnshire  Tom  "  (1367)  ;  dam  by  "  Admkal "  (69). 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester :  Second  Prize,  10/., 
for  **  Eclipse  "  (2571),  bay ;  bred  by  Mr.  H.  Potter,  Lockington  Grounds, 
Derby  ;  sire,  "  What's  Wanted  "  (2332) ;  dam  by  "  Samson  "  (1947) : 
and  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  "  Oak  Branch "  (2638),  bay ;  bred  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury ;  sire,  "  Heart  of  Oak ;"  dam, 
"  Blackbird." 

Walter  Gilbey,  Elsenham  Hall,  Bishops  Stortford :  the  Reserve  Number 
and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Shire  King,"  roan ;  bred  by  Mr.  R.  K. 
Porter,  Haddenham,  Isle  of  Ely;  sire,  "Ploughboy"  (1752);  dam, 
"  Damby." 

Clydesdale  Stallions  foaled  in  either  1875,  1876,  1877,  or  1878. 

James  Whyte,  Aldbro'  Hall,  Darlington  :  First  Prize,  2(W.,for  "Pointsman " 
(1236),  bay ;  was  foaled  in  1877 ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, "  Tam  O'Shanter  " 
(851) ;  dam,  "  Rose,"  by  " Lord  Derby"  (485). 

John  Thomson,  Wilson  Hall,  Melbourne,  Derby:  Second  Prize,  15/.,  for 
"  Glen  Garry,"  bay  ;  was  foaled  in  1877 ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  " Yoking 
Lofty ;"  dam,  "  Princess,"  by  "  Prince  of  Wales." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  KG.,  Goodwood,  Chichester :  Third 
Prize,  5/.,  for  "Prince  Charlie,"  bay;  was  foaled  in  1875;  bred  by 
Mr.  L.  Drew,  Merryton,  Hamilton,  N.B. ;  sire,  "  Prince  of  Wales ;" 
dam,  "  BeUa." 

Clydesdale  Stallions  foaled  in  the  Tear  1879. 

John  Dashwood  Lano,  Knowle,  Sidmouth,  Devonshire :  First  Prize,  20/., 
for  "Victor  Chief"  (1855),  black;  bred  by  Lord  Dunmore,  Dunmore, 
N.B. ;  sire,  "Prince  Charlie"  (634);  dam,  "Dunmore  Maggie"  (87), 
by  "  Victor  "  (692). 

Edward  Ormond,  Wantage,  Berks:  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  ** Dictator," 
brown ;  bred  by  Lord  Dunmore ;  sire,  "  Prince  Charlie "  (634) ;  dam, 
"  Darling." 

Clydesdale  Stallions  foaled  in  the  Tear  1880. 

George  Rodger,  Newton  Bank,  Preston  Brook,  Chester:  First  Prize,  15/., 
and  the  Champion  Prize  of  2o/.,t  for  "  Warlock,"  chestnut ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  **  Druid"  (1120);  dam,  "Mystery"  (881),  by  "Craiffie 
Lea  "  (204).  ^ 

t  Given  by  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  best  Clydesdale 
Stallion. 
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The  Marquess  of  Londonderbt,  Seaham  Hall,  Seahatn  Harbour,  Durham : 
Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  **  Viscount,"  bay ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "What- 
Care  1 "  (912)  ;  dam,  "  Countess  "  by  "  Lochfergus  Champion  "  (449). 

Suffolk  Stallions  foaled  in  either  1875,  1876,  1877,  or  1878. 

Samuel  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk :  First  Prize, 
25/.,  for  "Chieftain"  (1354),  chestnut;  was  foaled  in  1877;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Cupbearer  2ud  "  (542);  dam,  "Princess''  (1095),  by 
"Warrior"  (1353). 

John  Grout,  W<x)dbridge,  Suffolk :  Second  Prize,  151.,  for  "  Middleton,"" 
chestnut ;  was  foaled  in  1878 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Spalding,  Middleton,  Yox- 
ford,  Suffolk  ;  sire,  "  Tiptop." 

Suffolk  Stallions  foaled  in  the  Tear  1879. 

Samuel  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for 
"  Chief  of  the  East,"  chestnut;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Tiptop"  (1307) ; 
dam,  "  Princess"  (1095),  by  "  Warrior  "  (1353). 

William  Wilson,  Baylham  Hall,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for 
"Light  Heart,"  chestnut:  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Lawton,  Darmsden,  Needham 
Market;  sire,  "Champion"  (680);  dam,  "  Depper,"  by  "OldBiiton" 

(1308). 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Park,  Wickham 
Market :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  "  Easton  Emperor,"  chestnut ;  bred  by 
Mr.  Mum  ford,  Creetiug  St.  Peter,  Suffolk;  sire,  "Wilson's  Bismarck  f 
dam  by  "  Harwich  Emperor." 

John  Grout,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  :  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Com- 
mended  for  "  Staveiiger,"  chestnut ;  bred  by  Mr.  Lewin,  Wantisdeo 
Hall,  Wickham  Market;  sire,  "Monarch  2nd;"  dam  by  ** Briton." 

Suffolk  Stallions  foaled  in  the  Year  1880. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Park,  Wickham 
Market :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  "  The  Chief,"  chestnut ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "Statesman  ;"  dam,  "  Emerald,"  by  "  Grout's  Emperor." 

Horace  Wolton,  Kewbouriie  Hall,  Woodbridge :  Second  Prize,  107.,  for 
"Multum  in  Parvo,"  chestnut;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Royalty'^ 
(1339);  dam,  "Empress  of  Paris"  (1033),  by  "Boyal  Duke  2nd" 
(13GG). 

Robert  Henry  Wrinch,  Harkstead,  Ipswich,  Suffolk :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for 
"  The  Wanderer,"  chestnut ;  bred  by  Mr.  G.  Pcttit,  Friston,  Aldbonmgli ; 
sire,  "Cupbearer  3rd"  (566);  dam,  "Diamond,"  by  "Plough  Buy'' 
(1204). 

Samuel  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market :  the  Reserve  Number 
and  Illqlily  Commcvdvd  for  "Waxwork,"  chestnut;  bred  by  himself: 
sire, "  Chirltaiii  "  (1354)  ;  dam,  "  Foxhall  Victory  "  (lO&O),  by'**  Ma-num 
Bonum"(1317). 

Thorowjlibred  Stallions  suitable  for  getting  Hunters. 

Heniiy  WAiaxfi,  P.ecnham  House,  Reading  :  First  Prize,  50/.,t  for  "  King  ef 
the  Fon  t<t,"  hay ;  was  foaled  in  1808 ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Merry ; 
sire,  "  ^^cottish  CLiel;"  dam,  "Lioness,"  by  "Fandango." 

t  Half  of  this  Prize  was  given  by  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 
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Colonel  Barlow,  Hasketon,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  Second  Prizr,  15Z.,  for 
"  Philammon,"  bay  ;  was  foaled  in  1878 ;  bred  by  Lord  Drogheda,  Moore 
Abbey,  Monasteraven,  Ireland ;  sire,  "  Solon ;"  dam,  "  Satanella,**  by 
"  Wild  Dayrell." 

StaUtons  suitable  for  getting  Hackneys. 

John  Grout,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  "  Fashion,'*  brown ; 
was  foaled  in  1878  ;  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Woreley,  Suffield  Hall,  Norfolk ; 
sire,  ''Confidence." 

James  Griggs,  South  Creake,  Fakenham,  Norfolk :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for 
*' Model  the  2nd,''  chestnut ;  was  foaled  in  1875;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Washington  ;"  dam,  "  Merrylegs,"  by  Baldwin's  "  Robin  Hood." 

John  Conchar,  Wylde  Green,  Birmingham,  Warwickshire :  Third  Prize,  6?., 
for  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  chestnut ;  was  foaled  in  1878  ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Heaton,  Commercial  Street,  Batley,  Yorkshire ;  sire,  "  Charley  Merry- 
legs  ;"  dam  by  "  Bounding  Willow." 

William  Catton  Branford,  86,  George  Street,  Edinburgh:  the  Reserve 
Number  to  "  Vermaak,"  brown  ;  was  foaled  in  1876;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Leyboume ;"  dam,  "  Achemer,"  by  "  Idler." 

Pony  Stallions  foaled  in  {he  Tear  1875  or  since. 

James  Firth  Crowtber,  Knowl  Grove,  Mirfield,  Yorkshire:  First  Prize, 
15^.,  for  "  Nobby,"  chestnut ;  was  foaled  in  1878 ;  bred  by  Mr.  B.  Cowten, 
Potter  Brompton,  Ganton,  Yorks  ;  sire,  "  Calcutta ;"  dam  by  *'  TrifiBtt'/s 
Fireaway." 

John  Grout,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  Second  Prize,  10^,  for  "  Young  Honesty," 
brown  ;  was  foaled  in  1877  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Coker,  Beetley  Hall,  Dereham, 
Norfolk  ;  sire,  "  Honesty." 

Charles  Yealand,  Calverton,  Nottinghamshire:  the  Reserve  Number  to 
"Pride  of  the  Forest,"  brown;  was  foaled  in  1879;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Whalebone ;"  dam,  "  Sweet  Alice,"  by  "  Pride  of  the  Isle." 

Agricultural  Mares  and  Foals. 

T.  H.  !Miller,  Singleton  Park,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire  :  First  Prize, 
20/.,  for  "  Princess  Dagmar,"  bav  ;  was  foaled  in  1876  (foal  by  "  Lincoln  " 
(1350))  ;  bred  bv  himself ;  sire/"  Honest  Tom  "  (1105);  dam,  "  Princess 
of  Wales,"  by  "King  Alfred  "  (2442). 

The  Duke  of  Westminsi'er,  K.G.,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester :  Second  Prize,  IW., 
for  "Lady  Whitelock,"  roan;  was  foaled  in  1877  (foal  by  "Sam" 
(2665))  ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Faircloush,  Outrawclifife,  Garstang,  Lancashire; 
sire,  "  What's  Wanted  "  (2332)  ;  dam  by  "  Master  of  Arts  "  (1500). 

T.  H.  Miller,  Singleton  Park,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire :  Third  Prize, 
5/.,  for  "  Bessie,"  bay ;  was  foaled  in  1878  (foal  by  "  Lincoln  "  (1350)); 
bred  bv  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  jun.,  The  Raikes,  Thornton,  Poulton-le-Fylde ; 
sire,  "Honest  Tom"  (1105);  dam,  •*  Flower,"  by  "England's  Glory" 
(732). 

Walter  Gilbey,  Elsenbam  Hall,  Bishops  Stortford :  the  Reserve  Number  to 
"  MiHalen  Beauty,"  bay ;  was  foaled  in  1873  (foal  by  "Spark"  (2^97)); 
bred  bv  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  Magdalen,  Norfolk ;  sire,  "  Brown  George  " 
(310). " 
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Clydesdale  Mares  and  Foals. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Goodwood,  Chichester,  Suaaex: 
First  Prizk,  20/.,  for  "  Lily,"  bay  ;  was  foaled  in  1877  (foal  by  "  Prince 
Charlie)  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  '* Johnny"  (414);  dam,  "Rose "(360), 
by  "  Largs  Jock  "  (444). 

Edward  and  Alfred  Stanford,  Batons,  Ashurst,  Steyning,  Sussex :  Second 
Prize,  lOZ.,  for  "  Lady  Stiathmore,**  bay ;  was  foaled  in  1878  (foal  by 
"The  Duke"  (8G0) ;  bred  by  Col.  Williamson,  Lawers,  Crieff,  N.B.; 
sire,  "  Thane  of  Glamis"  (855)  ;  dam,  "Nell,"  by  •*  Sir  Colin"  (776). 

John  Dashwood  Lang,  Knowle,  Sidmouth,  Devon :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for 
"Kilbowie  Maid,"  bay;  was  foaled  in  1877  (foal  by  " Topeman " (886)) ; 
bred  by  Mr.  John  Thorn,  BoymaiestoD,  Coylton,  Ayrshire;  sire, 
"  Ivanhoo  "  (39G) ;  dam,  "  Flora,"  by  "  Largs  Jock  "  (444). 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Seaham  Hall,  Seaham  Harbour,  Durham: 
the  lieaerve  A'umher  and  Highly  Commended  for  "Milkmaid,"  bay;  was 
foaled  in  1877  (foal  by  "  What  Care  I)"  (912) ;  bred  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
Chapel,  Kilmalcolm,  N.B. ;  sire,  "  Prince  Charlie "  (629) ;  dam  by 
"  Lord  Clyde  "  (475). 

Suffolk  Mares  and  Foals. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Park,  Wickham 
Market,  Suflulk  :  First  Prize,  20Z.,  for  "  Culpho  Belle,"  chestnut ;  was 
iualed  in  1878  (foal  by  "  Rodney ") ;  bred  by  Mr.  Thompson,  Culpho 
Hall,  Ipswich  ;  sire,  "  Major  Snap ;"  dam,  "  Scott,"  by  "  Captain  Snap." 

Hunter  Mares  and  Foals. 

Ernkst  G.  C.  Bomford,  Spring  Hill,  Pershore,  Worcestershire;  First  Prize, 
•JO/.,  for  his  chestnut ;  was  foaled  in  1871  (foal  by  "  Prosper  ") ;  bred  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Parker,  Comberton,  Pershore ;  sire,  "  Wantage." 

Ralph  Jackson,  Brentford  Grange,  Amersham,  Bucks :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
fur  "Mary,"  grey,  aged  (foal  by  "Mr.  Winkle");  breeder  unknown; 
sire,  "  Picador ;"  dam  by  "  Robin  Grey." 

William  Parker,  Great  Stanney  Hall,  Chester:  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for 
"Fannv,"  brown;  age  and  breeder  unknown  (foal  by  " Thorwalsden) ; 

sire,  "  Old  Calabar." 

Hackney  Mares  and  Foals. 

T.  H.  Miller,  Singleton  Park,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire :  First  Prize, 
15/.,  for  "Belle,"  bay,  aged  (foal  by  "Young  President");  breeder 
unknown. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Park,  Wickham 
Market :  JSecond  Prize,  10/.,  for  "  The  Six)tted  Mare,"  spotted  roan ;  age 
and  breeder  unknown  (foal  by  "  Young  Performer"). 

Benjamin  Howdle,  North  Cave,  Brough,  Yorks:  Third  Prizs,  5Z.,  for 
"Bonnie  Belle,"  chestnut;  was  foaled  in  1877  (foal  by  "President);" 
bred  by  Mr.  F.  Stather,  North  Cave,  Brough ;  sire,  "  Telegraph ;"  dam, 

«  Fanny." 

Fony  Mares  and  Foals. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Pkirk,  Wickham 
Market :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  "  The  French  Mare,"  bay,  aged  (foal 
by  "  Prickwillow  ")  ;  breeder  miknown. 
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Agricultural  FiUies  focded  in  the  Tear  1879. 

Walter  GiLBEY,  of  Elsenham  Hall,  Bishops  Stortford:  First  Prize,  15?., 
for  **  Chocolate,"  brown  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Appleby,  Snalston,  Ashboume, 
Derbyshire ;  sire,  "  Birkland  (133) ;  dam  by  "  Waxwork  (2306). 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  Sandringham,  Norfolk :  Second  Prize, 
lOL,  for  "  Jewel,"  black ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Lawrensen,  Preesall,  Garstang, 
Lancashire ;  sire,  "  Sir  Colin  ;"  dam  by  "  Ploughboy." 

T.  H.  Miller,  of  Singleton  Park,  Poulton-le-Fylde :  Third  Prize,  5/., 
for  "  Mascotte,"  bay ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  Singleton,  Kirkham, 
Lancashire;  sire,  "Lincoln  (1350);  dam,  "Maggie,"  by  "Master  of 
Arts  "  (1500). 

Philip  Albert  Muntz,  Dunsmore,  Rugby,  Warwickshire:  the  Beserve 
Number  and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Fancy,"  bay ;  bred  by  Mr^ 
Messenger,  Northamptonshire;  sire,  "Tichbome ;"  dam  by  "  Drayman." 

Agricultural  Fillies  foaled  in  the  Year  1880. 

The  Hon.  E.  K.  W.  Coke,  Longford  Hall,  Lono^ford,  Derby :  First  Prize, 
15?.,  for  "Chance,"  black;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Lawrensen,  Ash  Farm, 
Preesall,  Lancashire;  sire, " Lincoln " (1350) ;  dam, " Brock,"  by  **  Plough- 
boy  "(1745). 

T.  H.  Miller,  Singleton  Park,  Poulton-le-Fylde :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for 
"  Mag[)ie,"  black ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Silcock,  Thornton  Hall,  Poulton-le- 
Fylde  ;  sire,  "  Lincoln  "  (1350) ;  dam,  "  Pmk,"  by  "  Sir  Ck)lin"  (2022). 

John  Morton,  Fences  Farm,  Stow,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk:  Third 
Prize,  5/.,  for  " Lioness  II,"  chestnut ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Wonder 
of  the  West"  (2371);  dam,  "Flower,"  by  "  Samson"  (1981). 

The  Hon.  E.  K.  W.  Cokk,  Longford  Hall :  the  Reserve  Number  to  "Carouse," 
chestnut;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Merry  Boy  (1547);  dam,  "Charcoal," 
by  "  King  of  the  Vale." 

Clydesdale  Fillies  foaled  in  the  Tear  1879. 

Arthur  Pease,  M.P.,  Hummersknott,  Darlington,  Durham :  First  Prize, 
15/.,  for  "  Trimmer,"  dark  brown ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Tarn 
O'Shanter ;  dam,  "  Smiler,"  by  "  The  Laird." 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Seaham  Hall,  Durham :  Second  Prize, 
10/.,  for  "Mona,"  brown;  bred  by  himself;  "What  Care  I"  (912); 
dam,  "  Nance  "  (573),  by  "  Farmer  "  (286). 

The  Ddke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Goodwood,  Chichester:  the 
Reserve  Kumbtr  and  Commended  for  "  Lady  Florence,"  bay ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Prince  Albert  Victor  (C17);  dam,  "Duchess  of  Beau- 
fort" (362),  by  "  Sir  Robert"  (787). 

Clydesdale  Fillies  foaled  in  the  Tear  1880. 

Robert  Loder,  M.P.,  Whittlebury,  Towcester,  Northamptonshire:  First 
Prize,  15/.,  for  "Flora,"  bay;  bred  by  Lord  Dunmore,  Falkirk,  N.B. ; 
sire,  "Damley"  (222);  dam,  "Flora  McDonald,"  by  "Time  o'Day  " 
(875). 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Seaham  Hall,  Durham:  Second  Prize, 
10/.,  for  his  bay ;  bred  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Ehrew,  Merryton,  Hamilton, 
N.B.;  sire,  "Prince  of  Wales  (673);  dam,  "MaiUe,"  by  Locshend 
Champion  **  (448). 

d2 
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Edward  and  Alfred  Stanford,  Eatons,  Ashuret,  Steyning,  SiiMex :  Toibd 
Prize,  6/.,  for  "Barbara,**  bay;  bred  by  themselves;  sire,  "Young 
Topsman  '*  (1038) ;  dam,  "  Bella,"  by  "  The  Duke  "  (860). 

Suffolk  Fillies  foaled  in  the  Year  1879. 

Nathaniel  Catchpole,  Bank  House,  St  Mary  Key,  Ipswich,  Suffolk: 
First  Prize,  15/.,  for  his  chestnut:  bred  by  himself;  sire,  **0Mit'8 
Horse  ;**  dam,  "  Donyland  Pride,"  by  "  Cupbearer  2nd.** 

Samuel  Toller,  Letheringham  Lodge,  Wickham  Market:  Seookd  Pbizk, 
10/.,  for  "  Dandy,"  clieatnut ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Statesman**  (657); 
dam,  "  Scot  3rd  "  (932),  by  "  Cupbearer  1st  **  (416). 

Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Sudboum  Hall,  Wickham 
Market,  Suffolk :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  "  Jessie,*'  chestnut :  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Prince  Imperial  **  (1239) ;  dam,  "  Brag  ;**  and  the  Baerve 
Number  sluiI  Highly  Commended  for  "  Pearl,**  chestnut ;  both  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  **  Prince  Imperial **  (1239) ;  dam,  "  Diamond.** 

Suffolk  Fillies  foaled  in  the  Tear  1880. 

Alfred  J.  Smith,  Pendlesham,  Woodbridge :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  "  Duchess," 
chestnut ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Due  de  Paris**  (1357) ;  dam,  " Rendle- 
shaui  Darby  *'  (838),  by  "  Grout's  Emperor  **  (644). 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Park,  Wickham 
Market:  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  "S.  B.,**  chestnut;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  **  statesman  ;"  dam,  "  Belle  of  the  Ball,**  by  "  Son  of  May  Duke.** 

James  Tollkr,  Blaxliall,  Wickliam  Market :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  "  Echo,** 
chestnut;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  " Cupbearer  3rd "  (566) ;  dam,  "Em- 
press "  (914),  by  "  Farmer  **  (396). 

Siu  Richard  Wallace,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Sudboum  Hall,  Wickham  Market, 
the  Jicserve  Number  and  Ilighly  Commended  for  "Dora,**  chestnut; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  **  Prince  Imperial  ;'*  dam,  **Lily.*' 

Tat  IS  of  Agricultural  Horses  (Mares  or  Geldings^  foaled  premously  to 

the  Year  1878.  * 

Tiik  Dukk  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Park,  Wickham 
Market,  Sullolk  :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for  "Belle  of  the  Ball,"  chestnut 
marc ;  was  foaled  in  1874 ;  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Krost,  Wherstead,  Ipswich, 
Suffolk ;  sire,  "  Son  of  May  Duke  ;'*  dam  by  "  Hero.**  "  Yellow  Diamond,** 
chestnut  mare;  was  foaled  in  1877;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Frost*8  Cup- 
Uarer  II. ;"  dam,  "  13rip;lit  Diamond,"  by  "  Wolton's  Monarch.** 

Agricultural  Mares  or  Geldings  foaled  in  the  Year  1878.* 

Edward  Dent,  Fernacres,  Fulmer,  Slough,  Bucks:  First  Prize,  15/.,  for 
"Daisy,"  chestnut  mare;  bred  by  himself;  sire,   "Farmer*8   Glory;*' 

dam,  "  Violet," 

Agricultural  Geldings  foaled  in  the  Year  1879.* 

Alfred  Henry  Clark,  Monlton  Eaugate,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire :  First 
Prize,  15/.,  for  '* Champion,**  bay;  bred  by  Mr.  M.  Yarard,  Pinch- 
beck, Spalding,  Lincolnshire ;  sire,  "  Lofty.** 
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Edward  Osmond,  Woodrow,  Exeter,  Devon:  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for 
"Derby,"  iron  grey;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Garratt,  Derby;  sire,  •*  William 
the  Conqueror  "  (2343)  ;  dam,  by  "  Styche's  Champion  "  (419). 

Agricultural  Geldings  foaled  in  the  Year  1880.* 

Thomas  Messinger,  Bradden,  Towcester,  Northamptonshire :  First  Prize, 
15/.,  for  "  Captain,"  chestnut ;  breeder  unknown. 

William  Hewer,  Sevenhampton,  High  worth,  Wiltshire :  Seoosd  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  chestnut;  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Sharps,  South  Marston,  Swindon, 
Wilts ;  sire,  "  Guy  of  Warwick  "  (2588) ;  dam,  by  "  Noble  "  (2468). 

The  Marchioness  ok  Downshire,  Easthampstead  Park,  Wokingham,  Berks : 
the  Heserve  Number  and  Highly  ComTnended  for  her  brown ;  bred  by 
herself. 

Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings  u]^  to  15  stone^  Five  Tears  old  and 

upwards,* 

John  Anger,  Ashbury,  Shrivenham,  Berks :  First  Prize,  30/.,  for  "  Lincoln,'* 
chestnut  gelding ;  was  foaled  in  1877 ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Thatcher,  Uffing- 
ton,  Faringdon,  Berks ;  sire,  **  Bos  worth ;"  dam,  "  Lady  Mary,"  by 
"Honest  John." 

John  Grout,  Woodbridge,  Suflfolk :  Second  Prize,  151.,  for  "  The  Cardinal,** 
chestnut  gelding ;  was  foaled  in  1877  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Robertson,  Loddon, 
Norfolk  ;  sire,  "  Norfolk  Jack." 

Thomas  C.  Garth,  Haines  Hill,  Twyford,  Berks:  Third  Prize,  lOZ.,  for 
"  Emperor,"  brown  pelding;  was  foaled  in  1877;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
**  Lambkith ;"  dam,  "  Empress,"  by  "  Grey  Prince." 

Robert  Tompkins,  Reading :  the  Reserve  Number  to  "  Telephone,"  brown 
gelding  ;  was  foaled  in  lb75 ;  breeder  imknowu  ;  sire,  *'  Leamington.** 

Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings  up  to  12  stone^  Five  Years  old  and 

upwards,* 

John  Rutherford,  Summer  Hill,  Annan,  N.B. :  First  Prize,  25?.,  for 
"  Shamrock,"  bay  gelding ;  was  foaled  in  1875 ;  breeder  unknown  ;  sire, 
"  Lord  Ronald." 

Robert  Tompkins,  Reading :  Second  Prize,  15/.,  for  "  The  Baron,"  brown 
gelding :  was  loaled  in  1876 ;  breeder  unknown  ;  sire,  **  Baron  Caven- 
dish ;"  dam  by  "  All  Fours." 

Captain  Thwaites,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks:  Third  Prize,  10?.,  for 
"Royal  Monarch,"  chestnut  geMing;  was  foaled  in  1875;  breeder  mi- 
known  ;  hire,  "  Monarch  of  the  Glen  ;"  dam  by  "  Macaroni." 

Robert  T.  Hodge,  Wyfold  Court,  Henley-on-Thames :  the  Reserve  Number 
to  "  Blown  Duck,"  brown  mare ;  was  foaled  in  1875  ;  breeder  unknown ; 
sire,  "  The  Drake." 

Hunter  Mares  foaled  in  the  Tear  1878.* 

Thomas  C.  Garth,  Haines  Hill,  Twyford,  Berks:  First  Prize,  20?.,  for 
"Shepherdess,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lambkith:*  dam,  "Ar- 
butha,"  by  "  Arbuthen." 
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Hunter  Geldings  foaled  in  (he  Yeair  1878.* 

John  Lett,  The  Fire,  Scampston,  York  :  Fibst  Phizr,  2(W.,  for  "  Lwrd  o'  the 
Glen,"  bay;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Gyll  Hall,  Catterick,  Yorks;  sire, 
"  Glenfillan ;"  dam  by  "  Cain.*' 

Edward  A.  Sanders,  Stoke  House,  Exeter :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  **Nut- 
meg,**  brown;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  ** Nutpecker ;"  dam,  "SenBation." 

Charles  C.  Hayward,  Southill,  Bigo:leswade,  Beds :  Thibd  Pbize,  5/.,  for 
"  Citadel,"  chestnut;  breeder  unknown;  sire,  "Citadel." 

Hunter  Mares  foaled  in  the  Tear  1879.* 

John  Hargreaves,  Maiden  Erlegh,  Reading:  First  Pbizk,  15/.,  for  "Bed- 
gown," roan;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Marquis  of  Townshend;"  dam, 
"  Birch." 

Russell  Swanwick,  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester :  Second 
Prize,  10^.,  for  his  chestnut;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "John  Davis;** 
dam,  "  Pet." 

William  Parker,  Great  Stanney  Hall,  Chester:  the  Reserve  Number  to 
"  May  bloom,"  bay ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The  Shah ;"  dam,  **  Fanny," 
by  "  Old  Calabar." 

Geldings  foaled  in  the  Year  1879.* 

Russell  Swanwick,  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester:  First 
Prize,  15^,  for  "Montrose,"  chestnut;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "John 
Davis ;"  dam,  "  Minona,"  by  "  Lord  of  the  Isles." 

Thomas  C.  Gartu,  Haines  Hill,  Twyford,  Berks :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for 
"  Citadel,"  chestnut ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Kars  ;*' dam,  "  Arbutha," 
by  "  Arbuthen." 

John  Grout,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk:  the  JReserve  Number  to  "Lincoln," 
brown;  bred  by  Mr.  Weightman,  Manor  House,  Sinnington,  Yorks; 
sire,  "  Conductor." 

Hackney  Mares  or  Geldings,  not  exceeding  15  hands  2  inches^  up  to  not 

less  than  15  stone,* 

John  Rutherford,  Summer  Hill,  Annan,  N.B. :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for 
"  Scottish  Queen,"  grey  mare ;  was  foaled  in  1876  ;  bred  by  Mr.  \V.  Col- 
linsou,  Otterin«;hani,  Hull ;  sire,  "  Lord  Derby  2nd." 

Robert  Tompkins,  Reading:  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  "Troubadour,"  grey 
gelding ;  was  foaled  in  1876  ;  breeder  unknown ;  sire,  "  Bass  Rock." 

Thomas  F.  Armstrong,  5,  Portland  Place,  Shirley,  Southampton :  the 
Hesei-ve  Number  to  "Nellie  par  Nell,"  roan  mare;  was  foaled  in  1879; 
breeder  unknown. 

Hackney  Mares  or  Geldings,  not  exceeding  15  hands  2  inches,  up  to  not 

less  than  12  stone,* 

William  Foster,  Grove  House,  Pontefract,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  207.,  for 
"  Water  Lily,"  dark  chestnut  mare ;  was  foaled  in  1876 ;  bred  by  Mr.  W. 
Rickall,  Warter  Wold,  Pocklington,  Yorkshire;  sire,  " Denmark  ;"  dam 

by  "  General  Giles." 
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Robert  Tompkins,  Beading :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  "  Titmouse,"  bay  mare ; 
was  foaled  iu  1877  ;  breeder  unknowu  ;  sire,  "  Birdbill." 

John  Anger,  Ashbury,  Shrivenham,  Berks:  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  "CJock 
Robin,"  chestnut  gelding ;  was  foaled  in  1877 ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Tagg, 
Stanford,  Faringdon,  Berks. 

George  J.  W.  Flower,  The  Borough  House,  Yeovil,  Somersetshire:  the 
lUserve  Number  to  "  Norah  Creina,"  bay  mare ;  was  foaled  in  1876 ; 
bred  by  Mr.  Sampson,  Wyke  Farm,  Sherborne,  Dorset ;  sire,  **  Alder- 
man." 

Mackney  Mares  or  Geldings,  above  13  hands  2  tncheSy  and  not  exceeding 

14  hands  2  inches.* 

William  Foster,  Grove  House,  Pontefract,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  20/., 
for  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,*'  chestnut  mare  ;  was  foaled  in  1876  ;  bred  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Crompton,  Thornholme,  Burton  Agnes,  Hull;  sire,  "Den- 
mark ;"  dam  by  "  bt.  Giles." 

John  Grout,  Woodbridge,  Suflblk :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  "Fanny,"  black 
mare ;  was  foaled  in  1877 ;  breeder  unknown. 

Captain  F.  E.  Caldwell,  Candover  House,  Alresford,  Hants :  Third  Prize, 
6/.,  for  "  Turtledove,"  bay  gelding ;  aged ;  breeder  unknown. 

Hackney  Mares  or  Geldings^  not  exceeding  1 3  hands  2  inches.* 

William  Pope,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk  :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for  "  Specula- 
tion," bay  mare;  was  foaled  in  1873;  bred  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Kendal, 
Westmoreland  ;  yire,  **  Sir  Greorge." 

<^'aptain  Thnvaites,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorkshire:  First  Prize,  20/.,  for 
**  Fasliion,"  black  yielding  ;  was  foaled  in  1875 ;  breeder  unknown  :  and 
Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  "Novelty,"  brown  gelding,  aged;  breeder 
unknown. 

The  Hon.  Edgar  B.  Gifford,  Pedington  Manor,  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire : 
the  Reserve  Number  to  "  Peter,"  chestnut  gelding ;  was  foaled  in  1877  ; 
breeder  unknown. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorn  BuUs  calved  in  either  1876,  1877,  or  1878. 

William  Isaac  Palmer,  Grazeley  Court,  Reading:  First  Prize,  20/.,  for 
*'  Carnctacus  "  (42,879),  roan  ;  was  calved  October  13th,  1878 ;  bred  by 
Mr.  I).  H.  Myiton,  Garth  Hall,  VVelsh|X)ol ;  sire,  ** Constantine  2nd*' 
(33,439);  dam,  "Joyce,"  by  "  Vespasian *' (32,759) ;  g.  d.,  " Gem,"  by 
"Berwick"  (23,411);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Glossary  2nd,'*  by  "Hardware" 
(19,919)  ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Glossary,*'  by  "  Hazel*'  (26,352). 

Edwin  Bristol,  North  Hayes,  Motcombe,  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire :  Second 
Prize,  10^.,  for  "Osmanli,"  white;  was  calved  June  30th,  1877;  bred 
hv  Mr.  T.  Hewer,  Inglcsham,  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire;  sire,  "King 
Lear  "  (34,325)  ;  dam,  "  Lisette,*'  by  "  Emperor  **  (31,108)  ;  g.  d.,  "  Ked 
Cow,"  by  "Alderman"  (23,295);  gr.  g.  d.,  "No.  fcO,"  by  "Candidate** 
(30,647)  ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "No.  7,"  by  "Garrick**  (17,939). 
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William  Handley,  Green  Head,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland  :  Thibd  Fbize, 
5/.,  for  "  Master  Harbinger  "  (40,324),  roan ;  was  calved  November  18th, 
1877 ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, "  Alfred  the  Great"  (36,121) ;  dam,  "  Earl's 
Flora,"  by  "  Earl  of  Eglinton  "  (23,832) ;  g.  d.,  "  Flora  Ck)bbam,"  by 
"Marquis  of  Cobham"  (22,299);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Flower  of  Fitz-Clarence," 
by  "  Alfred  Fitz-Clarence "  (19,215) ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Miss  Kicety,"  by 
"  Veteran  "  (13,941). 

The  Marquis  of  Exeteb,  Burghley  House,  Stamford :  the  reserve  Kumher 
and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Great  Northern  Diver,"  roan  ;  was  calved 
June  17tb,  1878  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Earl  of  Geneva  "  (33,794) ;  dam, 
"  Gannet,"  by  "Telemachus"  (27,603);  g.  d.,  "  Seagull,"  by  "  Nestor" 
(24,648)  ;  gr.  g.  d., "  Petrel,"  by  "  Fourth  Duke  of  Thorndale"  (17,750); 
gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "Sandpiper,"  by  "The  Briar"  (15,376). 

Shorthorn  Bulls  calved  in  the  Tear  1879. 

John  Outhwaite,  Bainesse,  Catterick,  Yorkshire:  First  Prize,  20?.,  for 
"  Lord  Zetland,"  roan  (43,596)  ;  was  calved  April  12th  ;  bred  by  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  Aske  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire;  sire,  "Royal  Windsor*' 
(29,890);  dam,  "Florella,"  by  "George  Peabody"  (28,710);  g.  d., 
"  Floss,"  by  "  Windsor  Augustus "  (19,157) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Flirt,"  by 
"  Cobham"  (14,287)  ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "Wood  Nymph,"  by  " Kavenswurth " 
(10,681). 

Richard  Stbatton,  The  Duffryn,  Newport,  Monmouthshire :  Sbcokd  Prize, 
lOZ.,  for  "  Rover"  (43,924),  roan;  was  calved  May  12th;  bred  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Stratton,  Alton  Prior?,  Marlborough,  Wilts;  sire,  "Proteus" 
(40,552)  ;  dam,  "  Rosebud,"  by  "  Royal "  (35,331) ;  g.  d.,  "  May  Rose 
2nd,"  by  "  Bude  Light"  (21,342)  ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "May  Rose,"  by  "loun? 
Windsor  "  (17,241)  ;  gr.  g.  g.  d., "  Essence  of  Roses,"  by  "  His  Highness" 
(14,708). 

Lord  Bbaybbooke,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex  :  Thibd  Prize,  5?., 
for  "  Duke  Oneida  "  (43,151),  red ;  was  calved  January  19th ;  bred  by 
Mr.  J.  Ri?g,  Wrotham  Hill  Park,  Sevenoaks,  Kent;  sire,  "Duke  of 
Ormskirk "  (36,526) ;  dam,  "Waterloo  of  Oneida,"  by  "Sixth  Duke  of 
Oneida  "  (30,997) ;  g.  d.,  "  Waterioo  37th,"  by  "  Oxford  Beau  "  (29,486) ; 
gr.  g.  d.,  "Waterloo  30th,"  by  "Third  Duke  of  Wharfdale"  (21,619); 
gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Waterloo  25th,"  by  "  Duke  of  Geneva  "  (19,614). 

Robert  Thompson,  Inj:;lewood  Bank,  Penrith,  Cumberland :  the  Beservt 
Number  and  Ilighjy  Commended  for  "  Beau  Benedict"  (42,769),  roan; 
was  calved  February  2nd ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Linton,  Sheriff  Hutton, 
York;  sire,  "Paul  Potter"  (38,854);  dam,  "Home  Beauty,"  by 
"Mountain  Chief"  (20,383);  g.  d.,  "Hand-Maid,"  by  "May-Day'* 
(20,323);  gr.  jr.  d.,  "White  Rose,"  by  "  Majrnus  Troil"  (14,880): 
gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Miss  Henderson,"  by  "  Magnus  Troil "  (14,880). 

Shorthorn  Bulls  calved  in  the  Tear  1 880. 

Francis  John  Savile  Foljambe,  M.P.,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop,  Notts: 
First  Prize,  201.,  for  "Bright  Helm"  (44,455),  white;  was  calved 
February  3rd  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Titan"  (35,085)  ;  dam,  "  Bright 
Ducliess,"  by  "  Grand  Duke  15th"  (21,852)  ;  g.  d.,  "  Bright  Halo,"  by 
"  Breast  Plate "  (19,337) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Bright  Dew,"  by  "  British  Prince" 
(14,197);  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "Bright  Morn,"  by  "  Vanguard"  (10,994). 

William  Henry  Wakefield,  Sedgwick,  Kendal,  Westmoreland:  Seooki> 
Prize,  10/.,  for  "  Baron  Sedgwick  "  (44,373),  roan  ;  was  calved  January 
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80tb ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, « Baron  BaningtoD  401"  (88,006);  dam»''Weli 
Heads  Rose  2Dd/  by  <<iSir  Arthur  Wiudsor"  (86,641);  g.  d^  "^WeU 
Heads  Rose,"  by  "  Dunrobin"  (28,486) ;  gr.  g.  d^  ^  Roaebad  2iid,''  by 
-Albert  Victor"  (23,293);  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "Roaebud  1st,'*  by  "tiquipr 
Stuart"  (20,891). 

KKH.  Thk  Pbinob  op  Wales,  K.G.,  Sandringbam,  Norfolk:  Thisd  PsisXy. 
5^.,  for  "Harry  Hotspur**  (44,922^  roan;  was  oalved  December  18th;. 
bred  by  His  Royal  Highness;  sire,  ** Baron  Ryedak ** (87,818) ;  dam^ 
"  Honey  64th,"  by  "  Duke  of  HiUhurst*  (28,401) ;  g.  d.,  "  Honey  89th," 
by  "ITiird  Duke  of  Clarence"  (28,727);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Honey  20th,"  hj 
"Duke  of  Wharfdale"  (19,648);  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "Honeybee,"  by  "(JhafF- 
cutter"  (12,572). 

Gbarles  WuuAic  Bbikrlbt,  Roseda]e,  Tenbnry,  Woreestershire :  the- 
Reserve  Number  and  Eigldy  Commimded  for  ^'Rosedale  Oxfoid,"  red. 
and  white;  was  calved  September  5th;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "()xfoid 
Duke  10th  "  ^38,830) ;  dam, "  Bridal  Veil,"  by  "  Lord  George  •  (29,107) ;. 
g.  d,  "Orange  Blossom,"  by  "Albion"  (26,600);  gr.  g,  d.,  "Bride 
Elect,"  by  "Second  Duke  of  Cumberland"  (23,786);  gr.  g.  g.  d.^ 
"  Bridesmaid,"  by  "  Fourth  Duke  of  Thomdale"  (17,750). 

Shorthorn  BvUa  cdhed  in  Oe  Tear  1881. 

BxNJAiiiH  St.  John  Ackbrs,  Prinknash  Ftek,  Fidnswlck,  Glonoeitershlre ;: 
FiBST  Pbize,  20^.,  for  "  Trojan,"  red  and  white ;  was  calved  April  19ih ;. 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord  Prinknash  2nd"  (88,668);  dam, ''Lady 
Helen,^  by  "  Knight  of  the  Forest "  (81,566) ;  g.  d., "  La  Belle  Htflto^" 
by  "  Prince  of  the  Empire  "  (20,578) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Lady  Eleanor,"  hy 
"  Sir  Roger  "  (16,991) ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Lady  Swab,"  by  "  Baron  Warlaby^ 
(7813). 

WiLLiAif  Hakdlet,  Green  Head,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland:  Snxymv 
Pbizk,  10^.,  for  "  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  2nd,"  roan ;  was  calved  January  6th ;, 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Sir  Arthur  Ingram"  (32,490);  dam,  "Rose 
Mary,"  by  "Sir  Arthur  Windsor"  (35,541);  e.  d.,  "Louisa,"  by  "Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan  "  (25,179) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Old  Lavender,"  by  "  General 
Garibaldi"  (21,813);  gr.  g.  g.  cL,  "Lady,"  by  "Tenant  Parmer"* 
(13,828). 

SiB  Hekbt  Husset  Vivian,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Park  Le  Breos,  Swansea,  Glamoraan* 
shire :  Thikd  Prize,  5/.,  for  "  Pearl  Dealer,"  roan ;  was  calved  July  28rd ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Peari  Finder"  (43,744);  dam,  "Mabel,"  by 
"  James  Ist "  (24,202) ;  g.  d.,  "  Mimnda,^  by  "  Knight  of  the  Lagan  "* 
(20,083) ;  gr.  f?.  d., "  Moss  Rose  4th,"  by  "  Hickory  "  (14,706) ;  gr.  g.  g.  d., 
"  Moss  Rose,"  by  "  Phoenix  "  (6290). 

Francis  John  Savii,e  Foljambe,  M.P.,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop,  Kottst 
the  Beserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  f<»r  "  Andrew  Fairienrioe," 
red  and  white;  was  calved  June  29th;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Sir 
Andrew "  (42,387)  ;  dam,  "  November  Rose,"  by  "  M.  P. "  (29,898) ; 
g.  d.,  "China  Rose,"  by  "Cambridge  Duke  4th "  (25,706) ;  gr.  p.  d.^ 
"  Clematis,"  by  "  Sir  John "  (12,084) ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Clementina,"  by 
"  Clementi "  (3399). 

Shorthorn  Cows^  in'milk  or  in-calf^  calved  previouely  to  or  in  Ae  Tear 

1878. 

• 

TxASDALB  Hilton  Hutchinson,  Manor  House,  Gatterick,  Yorkshire :  FnsPT 
Pbizb,  20^.,  for  "  Gainful,"  roan ;  was  calved  October  SSnd,  1877 ;  in-milk ;. 
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calved  Decembor  8th,  1881,  and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "King 

Alfonso"  (3(5,832);    dam,  "Grateful,"  by  "  M.  C."   (31,898);   g.  d^ 

"Gerty  3rd,"  by  "Knicrht  of  the  Shire"  (26,552);  gr.  p.  d.,  "Gertv," 

by  "Vain  Hope"  (23,102);  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "Garland,"  by  "Grand  Master" 

(24,078). 

Jonathan  Peel,  Knowlmere  Manor,  Clitheroe,  Yorkshire:  Second  Pbize, 
10^.,  for  "Casquette,"  roan;  was  calved  September  2nd,  1878;  in-railk; 
calved  February  13th,  1882 ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Woodrofife,  Beaumont 
Grange,  Lancaster;  sire,  "Knight  of  Knowlmere  2nd"  (31,542);  dam, 
"Cosette  8th,"  by  "  Baron  Stackhouse'*  (30,488);  g.  d.,  "  Cosette  4th," 
by  "  The  Premier  "  (27,640) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Cosette  2ad,"  by  "  Columbus 
2nd"  (17,588)  ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "Cosette,"  by  "Coriohmus  "  (12,638). 

Teasdalk  Hilton  Hutchinson,  Manor  House,  Catterich :  Thibd  Prizk,  5/., 
for  "Gratia,"  roan;  was  calved  Octol)er  7th,  1878;  in-milk  ;  calvetl 
January  6th,  1882,  and  in-calf;  bred  bv  himself;  sire,  "  Pluto  "  (35,^50); 
(lam,  ** Gratification,"  by  "M.  C."  (31,898);  g.  cL,  "Gerty  3rtl"  bv 
"Knight  of  the  Shire"  (26,552);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Gerty,"  by  "Vain  Hope" 
(23,102) ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Garland,"  by  "  Grand  Master  "  (24,078). 

Charles  William  Brierley,  Rosedale,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire :  the  Eeserve 
Number  and  Highly  Commended  lor  "Snowflake,"  white;  was  calved 
September  11th,  1878 ;  calved  July  13th,  1881,  and  in-calf;  bred  by  him- 
self; sire,  "  Bolivar's  Farewell"  (33,173);  dam,  "  Bolivar's  White  Tulip," 
by  "Bolivar"  (25,649);  g.  d.,  "Tulip  Flower,"  by  "Lord  Albert" 
(20,143);  gr.  g.  d.,  "  liachul,"  by  "Monarch"  (18,412);  gr.  g.  g.  d., 
Young  Matchless,"  by  "Duke  of  Tyne"  (12,773). 

Shorthorn  Cows  or  Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calced  in  the  Year  1879. 

David  Pugh,  Manoravon,  Llandilo,  Carmarthenshire :  First  Prize,  20/., 
for  "  Czarina  Manoravon,"  roan  ;  was  calved  July  25th  ;  in-milk  ;  calvol 
February  17th,  1882,  and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Falmouth" 
(38,268);  dam,  "Czarina  11th,"  by  "Sir  Hildebrand "  (29,993) ;  g.  d., 
"Czarina  9th,"  by  " Falconer "  (23,907) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "Czarina  5th,"  bv 
"  Earl  of  Elgin  "  (21,642)  ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Zoe,"  by  "  Prince  William  " 
(20,607). 

Benjamin  St.  John  Ackers,  Prinknash  Park,  Painswick:  Second  PnrzE, 
10/.,  for  "  Laily  Georgina  Newcomb,"  rich  roan ;  was  calved  July  29th ; 
in-milk  ;  calved  January  1st,  1882,  and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Lord  Prinknash  2nd  "  (38,653) ;  dam,  "  Lady  Georgina  Turbitt,"  by 
"  County  MemlxM- "  (28,2()8)  ;  g.  d., "  Patience  Heathers  tone,"  by  "  British 
Crown  "  (21,322) ;  gr.  g.  d., "  Virtue,"  by  "  Valasco  "  (15,443) ;  gr.  g.  g.  d., 
"  Lady  Georgina,"  by  **  Knight  Errant"  (18,154). 

John  Jervis  Sharp,  Broughton,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire :  Third  Prize, 
5/.,  for  "  ^lay  Duchess  loth,"  red  ;  was  calved  June  2l8t ;  in-milk  ;  calveti 
April  26th,  1882;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Duke  of  Darlington  4th" 
(38,138);  dam,  "May  Duchess  14th,"  by  "Imperial  Oxford"  (36,785); 
g.  d.,  "Mav  Duchess  11th,"  by  "Earl  of  Oxford"  (21,651)  ;  gr.  g.  d., 
"  Mav  Duchess  4th,"  bv  "  Earl  of  Oxford  "  (21,651)  ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  May 
Duchess,"  by  "Grand  Duke  of  York"  (12,966). 

The  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Kennard,  Marnhull,  Blandford,  Dorset:  the  lie- 
serve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Blossom  5th,'*  roan ;  was 
caivetl  Julv  31st;  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord  Fitz-Clarence 
24th  "  (40,163) ;  dam,  "  Blossom  3rd,"  by  "  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford  " 
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(28,763)  ;  or.  d.,  "  Blossom,"  bv  "  Earl  of  Darlington  "  (21,636) ;  gr.  g.  d., 
"  lielinda,"  by  "Sir  Ho-er''  (16,991);  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  " Berrington  Lass," 
by  "  Sir  Walter  2nd  "  (10,834). 

Shorthorn  Hexfers  calved  in  the  Year  1880. 

Benjamin  St.  John  Ackers,  Prinknash  Park,  Painswick,  Gloucestershire : 
FiKST  Prize,  20Z.,  lor  "  Lady  Carew  9th,"  red  and  little  white ;  was 
calved  November  11th;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord  Prinknash  2nd" 
(38,653) ;  dam,  **  Lady  Carew  3rd,"  by  "  County  Member  "  (28,268)  ; 
j;.  d.,  "  Lady  Jane,"  by  **  Baron  Killerby  "  (23,364) ;  gr.  g.d.,  "  Miracle," 
by  "  Prince  James  "  (20,554)  ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  «  Heather  Bell,"  by  «  Hero  " 
(18,055). 

William  Hosken  and  Son,  Loggan's  Mill,  Hayle,  Cornwall :  Second  Prize, 
10/,  for  "  Gertrude  5th,"  roan;  was  calved  August  19  th;  in-calf ;  bred 
by  themselves;  sire,  "Grand  Duke  34th"  (41,642);  dam,  "Gertrude 
2nd,**  by  "Duke  of  Oxford "  (31,005);  g.  d.,  "Gertrude,"  by  "Second 
Earl  of  Oxford  "  (23,844) ;  cr.  g.  d.,  "  Gmteful,"  by  "  1  homdale  Mason  " 
(23,067) ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Graceful,"  by  "  Prince  Frederick"  (16,734). 

Jonathan  Peel,  Knowlmere  Manor,  Clitheroe,  Yorkshire :  Third  Prize,  5?., 
ior  "Clara  Kegia,"  red;  was  calved  June  6th;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Royal  Stuart "  (40,646)  ;  dam,  "  Claribel,"  by  "  Janus  "  (34,245) ;  g.  d., 
"  Clara  Dea,"  by  "  K.  C.  B."  (26,492) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Clara,"  by  "  Fitz- 
Clarence"  (14,552);  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "Georgie,"  by  "Prince  George" 
(13,510). 

David  Pugh,  Manoravon,  Llaudilo,  Carmarthenshire :  the  Reserve  Number 
and  Highly  Commejided  for  "Czarina  Manoravon  2ud,"  white;  was 
calved  August  4th;  in-calf;  brod  by  himself;  sire,  "  Falmouth  "  (38,268) ; 
dam,  "Czarina  11th,"  by  "Sir  Hiidebrand  "  (29,993) ;  g.  d.,  " Czarina 
9th,"  by  "  Falconer "  (23,907) ;  pr.  g.  d.,  "  Czarina  5th,"  by  "  Earl  of 
Elgin  "(21,642). 

Shorthorn  Heifers  calved  in  the  Year  1881. 

Teasdale  Hilton  Hutchinson,  Manor  House,  Catterick,  Yorkshire :  First 
Prize,  20^.,  for  "  Lady  Pamula,"  roan ;  was  calved  March  17th ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "  British  Knight"  (33,220);  dam,  "Lady  Pateley,"  by 
"  Vehement"  (85,853  ;  g.  d.,  "  Lady  Nidderdale,"  by  "Merry  Monarch" 
(22,349);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Ladv  Flv,"  by  "Champion"  (23,520);  gr.  g,  g.  d., 
"  Purity,"  by  "  Perfection  "  (27,059). 

Sir  John  Henry  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.,  Ashton  Court,  Bristol :  Second 
Prize,  10/.  for  "  Ashton  Winsome  3rd,"  roan ;  was  calved  July  21st ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire, "  Wild  Oxonian  "  (40,927)  ;  dam,  "Ashton  Winsome," 
by  "  Duke  of  Glu'sttr  7th  "  (39,735) ;  g.  d.,  "  Winsome  20th,"  by  "  Fifth 
Duke  of  Wetherbv"  (31,033);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Lady  Wild  Eyes  3rd,"  by 
"Seventh  Duke  of  York"  (17,754)  ; gr.  g.  g.  d^" Bright  Eyes  2nd,"  by- 
"  Royal  Butterfly  3rd  "  (18,754> 

Major  Chaffey,  Prince  Hill,  Worton,  Devizes,  Wilts :  Thikd  Prize,  5/.,  for 
"  Wild  Duchess  of  Rosedale,"  red  and  white  ;  was  calved  January  22nd ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Duke  of  Rosedale  8th  "  (39,780) ;  dam,  "Wild 
Duchess  of  Geneva  5th,"  by  "Ninth  Duke  of  Geneva"  (28,391);  g.d., 
"Wild  Duchess  of  York,"  by  "Seventh  Duke  of  York"  (17,754); 
gr.  2.  d.,  "  Wild  Oxford,"  by  "  Lord  Oxford  2nd  "  (20,215) ;  gr.  g.  g.  d., 
"  Wild  Eyes  24tb,"  by  "Lord  Barrington  3rd"  (16,382). 
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Sir  Henry  Hussey  Vivian,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Park  le  Breos,  Swansea,  Glamorgwi- 
shire  :  the  Jieserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  for  "Maid  of  lila- 
morgan,"  roan  ;  was  calved  March  14th  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Kover" 
(43,i*24) ;  dam,  "  Maiden,*'  by  "  Eighth  Duke  of  York  "  (23,808) ;  g.  d., 
"  Mabel,"  by  "  James  1st "  (24,202)  ;  gr.  g.  d., «  Miranda,"  by  "  Kuight 
of  the  Lagan"  (20,083) ;  gr.  g.  g.  d.,  "  Moss  Rose  4th,''  by  "Hickory'' 
(14,706). 

Eeieford  Bulls  calved  in  either  1876, 1877,  or  1878. 

Frederick  Platt,  Barnby  Manor,  Newark,  Notts :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for 
"Horace  4th;"  was  calved  July  17th,  1878;  bred  by  himself;  bire, 
"Horace"  (3877);  dam,  "Nutty,"  by  "Cholstrey"  (1918);  g.  d., 
"Nutty,"  by  "Lord  Clyde"  (2084);  gr.  g.  d.,  bv  "Son  of  Kohinoor" 
(825). 

The  Earl  of  Coventry,  Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcestershire :  Second 
Prize,  10/.,  for  "Fisherman"  (6913);  was  calved  May  25th,  1878;  bred 
by  Mr.  T.  Hogers,  Coxhall ;  sire,  "  Conservator" (5266)  ;  dam,  "Bcautv," 
by  "  Langdalo  "  (3203) ;  g.  d.,  "  Cockey,"  by  "  Energy  "  (1982) ;  gr.  g.  d. 
by  "Kinlet"(1293). 

Henry  William  Taylor,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire:  the 
Beserve  Number  to  "  Trafalgar  "  (6230) ;  was  calved  September  11th, 
1878 ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Showle  Court ;  sire,  "  Thouidit- 
ful"  (5063);  dam,  "  Monk  ton  Beauty  3rd,"  by  "Mercury"  (3^67); 
g.  d.,  "Beauty,"  by  "Sir  Francis "  (3438) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Beauty,"  by 
"  Holmer  "  (2043). 

Hereford  BulU  calved  in  the  Tear  1879. 

Herbert  Richard  Hall,  Holme  Lacey,  Hereford:  First  Prize,  20?.,  for 
"Defender"  (5866);  was  calved  May  20th;  bred  by  Mr.  H.  Mason; 
Comberton,  Ludlow ;  sire,  "  Commander  "  (4452) ;  dam,  "  Miss  Rogers," 
by  "Zurich"  (5175);  g.  d.,  "Broady  2nd,"  by  "Sir  George"  (3439); 
gr.  g.  d.,  "Broady,"  by  "  Cantab"  (717). 

John  Morris,  Lulham-Madley,  Hereford  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  *•  Tennis  ^ 
(6218)  ;  was  calved  November  30th ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  The  Lower 
Hill,  Hereford ;  sire,  "  Telescope  "  (5630)  ;  dam,  "  Dolly,"  by  "  Banquo' 
(3667);  g.  d.,  "Madeline,"  by  "  Original"  (2660);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Lassie," 
by  "Greengage"  (1266). 

Sir  Joseph  Russkll  Bailey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Glanusk  Park,  Crickhowell,  Brccon- 
Hhire:  the  Jieserve  Number  and  Commended  for  "  Velocipede "  (6241) ; 
was  calved  October  1st;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Morris,  Lulham-Madley;  sire, 
"Volunteer"  (o685);  dam,  "  Browny,"  by  "  The  Sabre  "  (3627)  ;  g.  d., 
"  Kutty  2nd,''  by  "  Interest "  (2046) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Old  Nutty,"  by  "  Green- 
gage ''  (1266). 

Hereford  BulU  calved  in  the  Year  1880. 

Aaron  Rogkrs,  Tlie  Kodd,  Kington,  Herefordshire:  First  Prize,  20?.,  for 
"Archibald"  (16,290);  was  calved  May  3rd;  bred  by  himself;  hire, 
"  Dolly  "  (5875)  ;  dam,  "  IMiss  Chance  3rd,"  by  "  Grateful "  (4622)  ;  g.  d., 
"  Miss  Chance  2ml,"  bv  "  Stan  way  "  (2790)  ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Miss  Chance," 
by  "Gratitude "(3147). 

Thomas  James  Carwardine,  Stockton  Bury,  Leominster,  Herefordshire: 
Second  Prize,  10/.,  lor  "  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;"  was  calved  July  4ih ;  bred 
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by  himself;  sire,  "Lord  Wilton"  (4740);  cUun,  "Tiny*  }xj  <«LoDg- 
horns"  (4711);  g.  <L,  "Rosebud,"  by  "De  Cote"  (3060);  gr.  g.  I, 
*•  Stately,"  by  «  Heart  of  Oak  "  (2036). 

Allkx  Edwards  Hughes,  Winteroott,  Leominster,  Herefordshire:  TaiBD 
Prizb,  6/.,  for  ^'Rudolph;"  was  calved  Angost  1st;  bred  by  Mr.  P. 
Turner,  llie  Leen,  Pembrid^o;  sire,  ''The  Grove  3rd"  (5051);  dam, 
"  Primrose  2nd,"  by  "Sparun"  (6009);  g.  d^  *"  Primfoee,"  by  "^Dmi- 
phin"  (6058);  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Daflfudil,''  by  -  Bachelor  "  (2941). 

Hereford  BuOm  calved  in  Oe  Tear  1881. 

John  Pbicb,  Court  House,  Pembridee,  Herefordshire :  FnsT  Pboeb,  SOL,  ibr 
^  Garfield  ;**  was  calved  March  27th  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  **  Quickset " 
(6127) ;  dam,  ••  Plumb  3rd,"  by  •*  Challenge  "  (3005) ;  g.  d..  "  Plomb^" 
by  -  North  Star  "  (2134) ;  gr.  g.  d.  "  Plumb,"  by  "  Hav^ock  "  (1009). 

Thomas  Jambs  Carwabdikb,  Stockton  Bury.  Leominster:  Sboohd  P^oeb, 
10^  ftir  **  Chippendale ;"  was  calved  Marcn  28th ;  bred  by  himself;  sire^ 
-Lord  Wilton"  (4740);  dam,  "Judy,"  by  "Rodney"  (4907);  g.  d., 
"Verbena,"  by  " De  Cote"  (3000);  gr.  g-d.,  "Lofty,"  Jaj  "Heart  of 
Oak"  (2036). 

William  Tudoe,  Ldnthall,  Ludlow :  Third  Prizi,  51^  for  "  Prince  Bose  f 
was  calved  October  20th ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Westonbury  *  (6254) ; 
dam,  "Roseleaf,"  by  "Lord  Hythe"  (3937);  g.  d.,  "Bosehod,"  fc 
"  Sir  Thomas  "  (2228) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Rose,^  by  "  North  Star  "  (2188). 

Hkbbkrt  Kichard  Hall,  Holme  Lacey,  Hereford :   the  Reserve  Number  io 

"  Holme  Tredegar ;"  was  calved  July  4th ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, "  Dab 

Tredegar"  (5856);  dam.   "  Dahlia  2nd,"  by  " Patentee "  (4003) ;  g.  d., 

"Dahlia,"  by  "Artiat"  (2934);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Comely,"  by  "Major" 

(2629). 

Hereford  Cow$^  in^mHk  or  in-calf  calved  previouely  to  or  in  (he  Tear 

1878. 

Hevrt  William  Taylor,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire:  Fibst 
Prize,  15Z.,  for  "Modesty;"  was  calved  August  14th,  1876,  calved 
June  17th,  1881,  and  in-calf;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Showle 
Court;  sire,  "Tredegar"  (5077);  dam,  "Lovely,"  by  "Tenant  Fanner" 
(2806)  ;  g.  d.,  "Browny,*  by  "Twin"  (2284> 

William  Tudge,  Leinthall,  Ludlow:  Second  Prize,  lOi.,  for  "Mermaid;" 
wns  calved  March  19th,  1877 ;  calved  August  14th,  1881,  and  in-calf; 
bred  by  Mr.  S.  RobiusoD,  Lynhales,  Kington ;  ore,  "  Regulus  "  (4076) ; 
dam,  "Mermaid,"  by  "Luxury"  (3233);  p.  d.,  "Fairmaid  Srd,"  by 
"  Douglas  "  (2505)  ;  gr.  g.  d., "  Fainnaid  2nd,"  by  "Master  Butterfly* 
(1313). 

John  McLeod  Petley,  The  Green  House,  Bridgnorth,  Salop :  Third  Frizv, 
5?.,  for  "  Maid  of  the  Teme ;"  was  calved  July  2nd,  1875 ;  calved  January 
8th,  1881,  and  in-calf ;  bred  by  Mr.  T.  Fenn,  Stoncbrook  House,  Ludlow ; 
sire,  "  Silver  Chief"  (4952) ;  dam, "  Lady  of  the  Teme,"  by  "  Sevems 
2nd  "  (2747) ;  g.  d.,  "  Victoria,"  by  "  Wilson  "  (4250) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  by 
**Havelock"(1609). 

Thomas  Fenn,  Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow :  the  Beeerve  Number  and  Hi^y 
Commended  for  "Lady  Cotmore  2nd;"  was  calved  May  9th,  1878; 
calved  in  November,  1881,  and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Blake- 
mere"  (5227);  dam,  "Miss  CotuKwe,"  by  "Cotmore"  (4113);  g.  d.. 
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«  Princess,"  by  "  Saturn  "  (1754) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Whitehorn,"  by  "  Newton" 
(1667). 

Hereford  Cows  or  Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf  calved  in.  the  Tear  1879. 

Henry  William  Taylor,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire:  Fntar 
Prize,  15Z.,  for  "  Lorna  Doone ;  '*  was  calved  July  25th  ;  in-milk ;  calved 
March  20th,  1882 ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor,  Showle  Court ;  sire, 
"  Horace  "  (3877) ;  dam, "  Monkton  Beauty  3rd,"  by  '*  Mercury  •*  (3967) ; 
dam,  "Beauty,'*  by  "Sir  .FrancU"  (3438);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Beauty,"  by 
"  Holmer  "  (2043). 

Philip  Turner,  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  Herefordshire :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  "Silvia;*'  was  calved  July  29th;  in-milk;  calved  January  15th, 
1882;  bred  by  liiniself;  sire,  "Corsair"  (5271);  dam,  "Columbine," 
by  "Silver  Boy"  (3419);  ^.  d.,  "Exquisite,"  by  "Provost"  (4067); 
gr.  g.  d.,  "Norma,"  by  " Bolingbroke "  (1883). 

Frederick  Platt,  Barnby  Manor,  Newark,  Notts:  Third  Prize,  51.,  for 
"Lady  7th; "  was  calved  August  29th ;  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"Horace"  (3877);  dam,  "Lady  2nd,"  by  "Orleton"  (3293);  g.  d, 
"Lady,"  by  "Cholstrey"  (1918);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Lady,"  by  "Lord  Clyde** 

(2084). 

Hereford  Heifers  calved  in  the  Year  1880. 

Thomas  James  Carwardine,  Stockton,  Bury,  Leominster :  First  Prize,  15Z. 
for  "  Henrietta ;  "  was  calved  August  6th ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord 
Wilton  "  (4740) ;  dam,  "  Rosetta,*'  by  "  Sir  Frank  " (2762)  ;g.  d.,  •*  Sun- 
flower," by  •*  Heart  of  Oak "(2035);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Slipper,"  by  "Coun- 
sellor" (1939). 

Allen  Edward  Hughes,  Wintercott,  Leominster,  Herefordshire;  Skoond 
Prize,  10?.,  for  "Modesty;"  was  calved  June  6th;  bred  by  Mrs. 
Edwards,  Wintercott ;  sire,  **  Commander"  (4452);  dam,  "  Maude,"  by 
"  Royalist "  (4921) ;  g.  d.,  "  Youns;  Mermaid  3rd,"  by  "  Leominster  3rd  " 
(3211)  ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Young  Mermaid,"  by  "  Adforton"  (1839). 

William  S.  Powell,  Eglwysnunydd,  Taibach,  Glamorganshire:  Third 
Prize,  oZ.,  for  "  Kathleen  ; "  was  calved  March  7th  ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "Spartan"  (5009);  dam,  "  Princess  6th,"  by  "Brecon"  (2430); 
g.  d.,  "  Princess  2na;'  by  "  Brecon  "  (2974) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Princess." 

Hereford  Heifers  calved  in  the  Year  1881. 

Major  Howarth  Ashtok,  Manor  House,  Baldock,  Herts :  First  Prize,  15Z., 
for  "  Princess : "  was  calved  January  26th ;  bred  by  Mr.  T.  Marston, 
Letton,  Brampton  Brian,  Herefordshire ;  sire,  "  Marquis  "  (6057) ;  dam, 
"  Moss  Rose,"  by  "  Avenger  "  (5198) ;  g.  d.,  "  Cowslip,"  by  «  Reginald  " 
(3380) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Coxall "  (3050). 

Christopher  James  Searle,  Trelewack,  St.  Ewe,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall: 
Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  "Grand  Duchess  2nd;"  was  calved  June  15th; 
bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Grand  Duke  "  (5342) ;  dam,  "  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall," by  "  Cincinnatus  "  (3749) ;  g.  d.,  "  Lady  Golding,"  by  "  Gelding " 
(3846) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Letton  Lass,"  by  "  Son  of  Plunder  "  (1038). 

Thomas  James  Carwardine,  Stockton  Bury,  Leominster :  Third  Prize,  67., 
for  "  Venus  2nd ;  "  was  calved  May  29th ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Lord 
Wilton "  (4740) ;  dam,  "  Damsel,"  by  "  Longhoms "  (4711) ;  g.  d., 
"  Ethel,"  by  "  De  Cote  "  (3060) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Apology,"  by  "  Sir  John 
2nd  "(3455). 
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FsKDEBiGX  Platt,  Barnby  Manor,  Newark,  Notts:  the  Bemrve  Number  and 
Highly  Commended  for  *'  Prettyinaid  4th ;"  was  caWed  Maicb  17th ;  hred 
by  himself;  sire,  Hartingjton  *•  (5368) ;  dam, "  Plrettymaid,"  by  *•  Horace  " 
(3877);  g.d^«  Alice  Grey  3rd,''  by  "Sir  Richard"  (M60);  gr.g.d^ 
«  Alice  Grey  Znd,"  by  "  Marmaduke  2nd  *  (2632). 

Hereford  Cow  and  two  of  her  offepring.^ 

BoBKBT  WiLUAX  Hall,  Ashton,  Leominster :  Futsr  Pboeb,  201^  for  **  LoTely 
Ist:"  was  calved  March  3l8t,1876;  siie,  *< Preceptor**  (4030);  dam, 
"  Vanity,''  by  «  Artist "  (2934) ;  g.  d.,  "  Dainty,"  by  "  Ashtcm  »  (1500) ; 
gr.  g.  d.,  "  Nutty,"  by  «  Uncle  Tom  "  (1107).  "  Theodora  "  and  ^  Doro- 
thea" were  calved  September  28th,  1881 ;  sire,  "Lord Wilton"  (4740) 
all  bred  by  himself. 

Tbb  Earl  of  Coyentbt,  Croome  Gonrt,  Severn  Stoke,  Wofoestenhire 


Doctor  "  (1083).  "  Britannia ''  was  calved  December  dOth,  1875 ;  sira, 
"  The  Doctor  "  (5045) ;  both  bred  by  Mr.  Tudge,  Adforton,  Leintwardine. 
**  Golden  Treasure  "  was  calved  May  25th,  1878 ;  sire,  "^Mar^ohal  Niel " 
(4760) ;  bred  by  himself. 

JoBN  MoBBis,  Lulham  Madley,  Hereford:  Beeerve  Number  wad  HigKiy  (kfo^ 


(1978).  "Chatty"  was  calved  April  4th,  1881;  sire,  "Marlborough 
(5451).     Bull   calf  was   calved   April  15th,    1882;   sire,  "Tennis" 
(6218) ;  all  bred  by  himself. 

Devon  BuUe  calved  in  eiihA  1876, 1877,  or  1878. 

YisoouNT  Falmouth,  Tregothnan,  Probus,  Cornwall :  Fjxbt  Pbizb,  20?.,  for 
•*  Sir  Michael "  (1646) ;  was  calved  September  17tli,  1877  ;  l»ed  by  him- 
self;  sire,  "  Sirloin "  (1443) ;  dam,  "  Water  Lily  "  (5050^  by  **  Jonquil" 
(1131);  g.  d.,  "Watercress"  (4006),  by  "Sunflower"  (937);  gr.  g.  d, 
" Cheesewring "  (2572a),  by  " Protector"  (711). 

Alfbed  C.  Skinneb,  Pound  Farm,  Bishops  Lydeard,  Taunton :  Sbookd  Pbj2B» 
10/.,  for  "  Fancy's  Eobin"  (1556);  was  calved  December  28rd,  1877;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  «  Master  Bobin"  (1162) ;  dam,  "  Fancy  3rd"  (4478), 
by  "  Red  Prince  "  (1432) ;  g.  d., "  Fancy  Ist "  (4476) ;  gr.  g.  d., "  Fancy." 

Willl/lm  Bolles  Fbyeb,  Lytchett  Minster,  Poole,  Dorset:  the  Beserve 
Number  to  "Sweet  William"  (1650);  was  calved  August  24th,  1878 ; 
bred  by  Viscount  Portman,  Bryaoston,  BlandfcHxl ;  sire,  "  Young  Ildmer- 
ston  "  (1251) ;  dam, «  Famous  "  (4450),  by  "  Duke  of  Plymouth  "  (1080) ; 
g.  d., " Famous ;"  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Fruitful "  (3524),  by  "Exeter"  (1098). 

Detfon  Btdle  calved  in  (he  Tear  1879. 

7i8C0UKT  Falmouth,  Tregothnan,  Probus,  Cornwall :  Fibst  Pbizb,  20^,  for 
"Plum  Pudding;'*  was  calved  August  30th  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"Sirloin"  (1443);  dam,  "Christmas  Boss"  (3280X  by  " Sunflower "" 
(937) ;  g.  d.,  "  Bosa  Bonhenr "  (3009),  by  " Corrector"  (809);  gr.  g.  d^ 
"  Picture  4th  "  (2224),  by  "  Davy's  Kapoleon  8rd"  (4e4> 

t  Given  by  the  Hereford  Herd-Book  Soeie^. 
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Henry  Davy,  Penhole  House,  North  Hill,  Launceston,  Cornwall :  Secoih) 
Prize,  10?.,  for  "Harry  2nd  ;"  calved  June  5th  ;  bred  by  himflelf;  sire, 
"  Acricola ; "  dam.  Cowslip  2nd,"  by  "  Napoleon  ; "  g.  d.,  **  Cowslip,"  by 
"  Warrior  ;  **  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Primrose,"  by  "  Prince  of  Oldenburg." 

John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  Berks :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for 
"  Pretty  face's  Duke  "  (1627)  ;  was  calved  August  21st ;  bred  by  Mr.  Walter 
Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater,  Somerset;  sire,  "Master  Flitton" 
(1405)  ;  dam,  "  Pretty  face"  (aH03),  bv  "Lovely's  Duke"  (1152);  g.  d., 
«  Prettyface  ""  (3804),  by  "  Sir  George  "  (925). 

Devon  Bulls  calved  in  the  Year  1880. 

"Sir  William  Williams,  Bart.,  Heanton,  Barnstaple,  Devon :  First  Prize, 
20/.,  for  "  Duke  of  Flitton  17th ; "  was  calved  Sept.  30th  ;  bred  by  Mrs. 
Langdon,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton,  Devon;  sire,  **  Sir  Bevys;" 
dam,  "  Actress  13th,"  by  "  Young  Palmerston  ;  "  g.-  d.,  "  Actress  2nd," 
by  "  Duke  of  Flitton  3rd  ; "  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Actress  Ist,"  by  "  Palmerston." 

John  Howse,  Leighland,  Washford,  1  aunton,  Somerset :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  "  Younj:  Nelson ; "  was  calved  March  4th ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
** Nelson"  (1413);  dam,  "  Starlight"  (4970),  by  "  Sir  Koger*  (1213); 
g.  d.,  "  Star "  (4968)  ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Rose"  (3903). 

John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  Berks :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for 
"  Sir  John  "  (1645) ;  was  calved  September  14  th  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Roval  Aston  "  (1437) ; .  dam,  "  Young  Dairvmaid  "  (4018),  by  "  Master 
Alio"  (881)  ;  g.  d.,  "Beauty"  (1788),  by  "Davy's  Napoleon"  (464). 

Devon  Bulls  calved  in  the  Tear  1881. 

Alfred  C.  Skinner,  Pound  Farm,  Bishoi>s  Lydeard,  Taunton :  First  Prize, 
20/.,  for  "  Lord  Currypool "  (1589) ;  was  calved  January  7th  ;  bred  by  Mr. 
W.  Farthing,  Stowey  CJourt,  Bridgwater;  sire,  "Lord  Stowey"  (1601); 
dam,  "Lady  Currypoor*  (5430),  by  "Profit's  Duke"  (1194):  and 
Skco:^ D  Prize,  10/.,  for  "  Jumbo ; "  was  calved  October  19th ;  bred  by  him- 
self: sire,  "Fancy's  Robin"  (1556);  dam,  "Myrtle  3rd"  (4767),  by 
"  Red  Prince"  (1432)  ;  g.  d.,  "Myrtle  2nd"  (4766);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Myrtle 
1st"  (4765). 

John  Jackman  and  Kichard  Bickle,  Bradstone  Barton,  Tavistock,  Devon: 
Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  "  Captain  "  (1518)  ;  was  calved  January  3rd ;  bred  by 
I    themselves ;  sire,  "  Dolly's  Duke  "  (1315)  ;  dam,  "  Beatrice  2nd  "(3187), 
by  "  Earl  of  Ilexworthy  "  (1091)  ;  ^.  d.,  "  Beatrice"  (2501),  by  "Gari- 
baldi "  (842) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Beauty  "  (1786),  by  "  Monarch  "  (460). 

WiijJAM  Bolles  Fryer,  Lytchett  Minster,  Poole,  Dorset:  the  Reserve 
Number  to  "  Rose  "  (1638a)  ;  was  calved  February  20th  ;  bred  by  Mr.  R. 
K  Warren,  Child  Okeford,  Blandford ;  sire,  "  Lord  Taunton  "  (1397)  ;  dam, 
"Lovejoy"  (3057),  by  "Viscount  Portman  "  (1239);  g.  d.,  "Rusty" 
(8033),  by  '*  Prince  of  Wales"  (910);  gr.  g.  d.,  **Kuth"  (3034),  by 
*' Lord  Derby"  (607). 

Devon  Cowsy  in-milk  or  in-calf^  calved  previously  to  or  in  the  Year  1878. 
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John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  Berks :  Second  Prize,  IC?.,  for 
"  Temptress  12th  "  (5005)  ;  was  calved  in  June  1877  ;  in-milk ;  calved 
Feb.  13th,  1882  ;  bred  by  Mrs.  Langdon,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton ; 
sire,  «  Jonquil  *»  (1131)  ;  dam,  "  Temptress  2nd  "  (3070),  by  "  Duke  ot 
Cornwall "  (820) ;  g.  d.,  "  Gold  Medal  Temptress  "  (1672),  by  *'  Davy's 
Napoleon  3rd  "  (464). 

Sir  William  Williams,  Bart.,  Heanton,  Barnstaple,  Devon :  Third  Prize, 
5Z.,  for  "  Temptress  8th  ;  "  was  calved  May  14th,  1876  ;  in-milk ;  calved 
April  26th,  1882 ;  bred  by  Mrs.  Langdon,  Flitton  Barton ;  sire,  "  Duke  of 
Flitton  10th ; "  dam,  "  Temptress  5th,'*  by  "  Duke  of  Flitton  5th  ; "  g.  d., 
"  Temptress  2nd,"  by  "  Duke  of  Cornwall,"  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Gold  Medal 
Temptress,"  by  "  Davy's  Napoleon." 

Alfred  C.  Skinner,  Pound  Farm,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Taunton :  the  Reserve 
Number  and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Famous  2nd  "(5289) ;  was  calved 
Oct.  17th,  1877;  in-milk;  calved  Oct.  22nd,  1881,  and  in-calf;  bred 
by  Mr.  W.  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater;  sire, "Master  Willie" 
(1163);  dam,  «  Famous "  (4448),  by  "Son  of  Loni  Quantock"  (874)  ; 
g.  d.,  "  Famous  "  (1965),  by  "  Duke  of  Chester  "  (404). 

Devon  Cows  or  Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf  calved  in  the  Tear  1879. 

Alfred  C.  Skinner,  Pound  Farm,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Taunton :  First  Prize, 
15/.,  for  "Myrtle  7th  "  (5544)  ;  was  calved  March  4th  ;  in-milk;  calved 
March  12th,  1882;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Duke  of  Farrington"  (1323); 
dam,  "Myrtle  1st "  (4765),  by  "  Squire  Wmter"  (1453);  g.  d.,  "Old 
Myrtle." 

John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  Berks:   Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  "Lady  Bearwood;"  was  calved  Nov.  9th  ;  in-calf;  bred  by  Mr.  W. 
Farthing,  Stowey  Court,   Bridgwater;    sire,   "Lord   Newsha  m 
"Charlotte"  (3254),  by  "  Sir  George"  (925). 

William  Rolles  Fryer,  Lytchett  Minster,  Poole,  Dorset :  Third  Prize,  5?., 
for  "Laveuder"  (5474);  was  calved  Dec.  20th;  in-calf;  bred  by  him- 
self;  sire,  "  Flower's  Duke"  (1341) ;  dam, "  Dowager"  (4406),  by  "  Duke 
of  Plymouth  "  (1080)  ;  g.  d.  "  Doubleteats"  (4405). 

"William  Stenlake  Nortuey,  Tinhay,  Lifton,  Devon  :  the  Reserve  Number 
and  Commended,  for  "Temptress  16th  ;"  was  calved  Jime  26th;  calved 
Nov.  29th,  1881,  and  in-calf;  bred  by  Mrs.  Langdon,  Flitton  Barton, 
North  Molton;  «ire,  "Lord  Bath"  (1379);  dam,  "Temptress  2nd" 
(3070),  by  "  Duke  of  Cornwall  "  (820) ;  g.  d.,  "  Gold  Medal  Temptress  " 
(1672),  by  "  Davy's  Napoleon  "  (464). 

Devon  Heifers  calved  in  the  Year  1880. 

John  Howks,  Leighlnnd,  Washford,  Taunton,  Somerset:  First  Prize,  15/., 
for  "  Daisy  4th ; "  was  calved  April  30th ;  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"Nelson''  (1413)  ;  dam,  "  Daisy  1st"  (4360);  g.  d.,  "  Daisy." 

John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Wokingham ;  Second  Prlzb,  10?.,  for 
"Venus  3rd;"  was  calved  Aug.  16th;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Farthing, 
Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater ;  sire,  "  Lord  Stowey  "  (1601) ;  dam,  "  Venus  " 
(3993),  by  "  Quartly  "  (1197)  ;  g.  d.,  "  Verbena  "  (3090),  by  "  Viscount  " 
(746);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Verbena"  (2421),  by  "Son  of  Duke  of  Somerset" 
(186). 

William  Rolles  Fryer,  Lytchett  Minster,  Poole,  Dorset :  Third  Prizb,  51,, 
for  "Phlox"  (5577);  was  calved  Feb.  14th;  in-calf;  bred  by  Viscount 
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Portman,  Bryanston,  Bland  ford,  Dorset;  sire,  "Flower's  Duke"  (1341); 
dam, "  Young  Fancy  "  (5732),  by  "  Triumph  3rd  "  (1475) ;  g.  d., "  Fancy." 

John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood:  the  Reserve  Number  and  Eighty  dm- 
mendtd,  for  "  Famous  6th  "  (5287) ;  was  calved  Sept  20th ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Royal  Aston"  (1437);  dam,  "  Famous  Sfd"  (4451),  bv 
"Croydon  Boy"  (1309);  g.  d.,  "Famous  2nd''  (3465),  by  "EcUpee" 
(835) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Famous  "  (2685),  by  "  Gold  Seeker"  (848). 

Devon  Heifers  calved  in  the  Year  1881. 

Alfred  C.  Skinner,  Pound  Farm,  Bishops  Lydeard,  Taunton :  Fibst  Pbizi, 
15/.,  for  "  I^dy  Passmore  3rd ; "  was  calved  April  18th  ;  bred  by  Mr.  W. 
Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater ;  sire,  "  Lord  Stowey  "  (1601) ;  dam, 
"  Lady  Passmore  "  (4657). 

William  Rolles  Fryer,  Lytchett  Minster,  Poole :  Second  Prize,  IW.,  for 
"Rosemary"  (5650);  was  calved  Jan.  15th;  bred  by  himaelf;  sire, 
"  The  Squire "  (1469) ;  dam,  "  Dowager  "  (4406),  by  "  Duke  of  Ply- 
moth*'  (1080)  ;  g.  d.,  "  Doubleteats"  (4405). 

John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood:  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  "Princess  Charlotte;" 
was  calved  Sept.  5th;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Farthing;  sire,  " Prettyfeoe's 
Duke  "  (1627) ;  dam,  "  Charlotte  "  (3254),  by  "  Sir  George  "  (925) ;  g.  d., 
"  Cheerful "  (3257),  by  "  St.  Audries." 

Sir  William  Williams,  Bart.,  Heanton,  Barnstaple,  Devon :  the  Retervt 
Number  and  Highly  Commended,  for  "  Fanciful ; "  was  calved  Nov.  4th ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Actor;"  dam,  "Actress  15th,'' by  "Jonquil;** 
g.  d.,  "  Actress  7th,"  by  "  Duke  of  Flitton  6th ; "  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Actress  Srd," 
by  "  Duke  of  Flitton  2nd." 

Sussex  BuUs  calved  in  either  1876,  1877,  1878, 1879,  or  1880. 

Edward  and  Alfred  Stanford,  Eatons,  Ashurst,  Steyning,  Sussex :  Fibst 
Prize,  20/.,  for  "  Goldsmith  "  (391),  red ;  was  calved  in  August,  1877; 
bred  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Paddockhurst,  Crawley,  Sussex ;  sire, 
"  Young  Hartley  "  (444) ;  dam,  "  Young  Golding." 

James  S.  Hodgson,  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere,  Surrey :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for 
"  Oxford "  (304),  red ;  was  calved  Sept.  15th,  1877 ;  bred  by  Mr.  A. 
Agate,  Broomhall,  Horsham  ;  sire, "  Berry  ''(259) ;  dam,  " Honesty  2nd'' 
(1618),  by  "  Alfred  2nd"  (177);  g.  d.,  "Honesty"  (1333),  by  "Grand 
Duke  "  (183) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Honesty  "  (443),  by  "  Unicom  "  (15),  and  the 
Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended,  for  "  Lord  Oxford  "  (461),  red, 
was  calved  December  18th,  1880;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Oxford" 
(304) ;  dam,  "  Pitcher  3rd  "  (2105),  by  "  Berry "  (269) ;  g.  d., 
"  Pitcher  2nd"  (1545),  by  " Grand  Duke"  (183) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Pitcher" 
(1424). 

Sussex  Bulls  calved  in  the  Year  1881. 

Edward  and  Alfred  Stanford,  Eatons,  Ashurst,  Steyning :  First  Prize, 
15?.,  for  "  Duke  of  Ashurst"  (457),  red ;  was  calved  January  9th  ;  bred 
by  themselves ;  sire,  "  Heasman  "  (392) ;  dam,  "  Mary  Fern  4th  "  (2263), 
by  "Clayton"  (319);  g.  d.,  "Mary  Fern  2nd  "(2085),  by  "Child 
Bull ; "  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Mary  Fern  "  ("1189),  by  "  Westminster  "  (138),  and 
Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  "  Reading,  red,  March  3l8t ;  bred  by  themselves ; 
sire,  "  Goldsmith  ; "  dam,  «  Rosedew  5th  "  (2289)  bv  "  CUiyton  "  (319) ; 
g.  d.,  "  Rosedew  1st "  (2129),  by  Dorchester  (326) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  *«  Boe&- 
dew"  (2128),  by  "Young  Westminster"  (159). 
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Alfbsd  Agate,  Broomhall,  Horsham,  the  Beaerve  Number^  tot  **F^rAnken- 
stein  did,"  red;    was  calved  Augnst  18th;    bred  by  htmaelf;  aire, 
"^  Fnuikenstdn  2nd  **  (328) ;  dam, '' Liicy  2nd  **  (2065X  by  <"  Alfred  2iid  * 
(177). 

Su89ex  (Joum  or  Heifers^  tn-mift  or  ifiredlf^  calved  prmamiy  ioarim 

ihe  Tear  1879. 

Alfbed  Agate,  Broomhall,  Fibst  Pbize,  152.,  for  *'  Snowdrop"  (1727),  red; 
was  calved  in  1874 ;  in-milk ;  calved  March  13th,  1882 ;  bred  by  Messrs. 
Heasman,  of  Angmering,  Sussex;  sire,  ^  Prinoe  Arthur;"  duo, 
"Leicester;"  g.  d., " Plymouth "  (1024),  by«The  Duke;"  gr.  g.  d., 
"Gentle  "(574). 

Caftaih  Phiup  Gbeeh,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst,  Sussex:  Sioohd 
Pbizb,  10?.,  for  his  red ;  was  calved  April  13th,  1877 ;  calved  August  7th, 
1880,  and  in-calf;  bred  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Landsell,  Bayham  Abbey  Fann; 
aire,  "  The  Standen  Bull ;  ^  dam,  "  Duchess." 

James  S.  Hodgson,  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere,  Surrey:  the  Bemve  Nrnnher 
and  EigM^  Commended  kx  "Laura  5th"  (2412^  red:  was  calved 
Oct.  18th,  1879;  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "O^oid*^  (804):  dam, 
Laura  8rd"  (2056),  by  "Little  Tom;"  g.  d^ "Laura  lit* (aOSSl ^ 
Nottingham  1st "  (190) ;  gr.  g.  d., "  toung  Gentle." 


Sueeea  Heifen  ealoei  im  Ae  Tear  1S80. 

Alfred  Agate,  Broomhall,  Horsham :  Fibst  Pbizb,  152.,  for  "  Honesty  6th," 
red;  was  calved  Oct  2nd;  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sirs^  "Bobinsoa 
Crusoe  2nd"  (361);  dam,  "Honesty  1st"  (1617),  by  "Alfred  2nd" 
(177) ;  g.  d.,  "  Honesty  "  (1833). 

Captain  Philip  Gbeen,  Bayham  Abbey :  Second  Pbizb,  lOL,  for  "  Itomober," 
red ;  was  calved  May  23rd ;  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Honham;" 
dam,  "  Brier  "  (2194). 

Edwabd  and  Alfbed  Stanfobd,  Eatons,  Ashurst,  Steyning^  Sussex: 
the  Beeerve  Number  and  Highly  Commended^  for  "Dorset  8£"  (2866), 
red ;  was  calved  March  11th ;  in-calf;  bred  by  themselves ;  sire,  "  Gold- 
smith" (391);  dam,  "Dorset  2nd"  (1993),  by  " Dorchester " (325) ; 
g.  d.,  "  Dorset "  (1991),  by  "  Young  Westminster  "  (159). 

Sussex  Heifers  calved  in  (he  Tear  1881. 

Edwabd  and  Alfbed  Stanfobd,  Eatons :  Fibst  Pbizk,  15^  for  ^  Magtlala 
22Dd  "  (2652),  red ;  was  calved  Jan.  17th ;  bred  by  themselves ;  sire,  "Gold- 
smith "  (391);  dam,  "Magdala  9th"  (2255),  by  <"  Doiohester "  (826); 
g.  d.,  "  Magdala  3rd  "  (1185) ;  gr.  g.  d.  "  Magdala  1st"  (1183). 

Captain  Philip  Gbeen,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst :  Second  Pbizb,  102L, 
for  "  Bertha,"  red,  was  calved  April  30th ;  bred  by  himself. 

Alfbed  Agate,  Broomhall,  Horsham :  the  Eeaerve  Number  and  Highly  Com' 
mended  for  "  Young  Gentle,"  red ;  was  calved  Jan.  12th ;  bred  by  him- 
self; sire,  "Youn?:  Hartley  "  (444) ;  dam,  "  Young  Gentle  "  (1787X  by 
'     "  Frankenstein  "  (181) ;  g.  d.  "  Gentle." 

Longhom  Bulls  calved  in  eiiher  1876, 1877, 1878, 1879,  or  1880. 

Saicuel  Fobbest,  The  Chase,  Eenilworth,  Warwickshire :  Fib0F  Pbizb,  !  !.» 
for  "  The  Captain,"  red  and  white ;  was  calved  March  12^  1877 ;       d 
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by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Godfrey,  Wigston  Parva,  Hinckley;  sire,  "The Bine 
Knij^ht"  (222);  dam,  "Fair,"  by  "Sampson  Ist"  (192);  g.d.  "Curly 
Coat,"  by  "  Sparkeuhoe  "  (206);  gr.  g.  d.  "Lady/'  by  "Perfection" 
(101). 

William  J.  Legh,  M.P.,  Lyme  Hall,  Disley,  Stockport,  Cheshire:  Second 
Prize,  10?.,  for  "  Brutus,"  brindle  and  white ;  was  calved  Aug.  12th,  1879 ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Darnley"  (49);  dam,  ''Buttercup  2nd,''  by 
"  The  Stranger  "  (228) ;  g.  d.  "  Buttercup,"  by  "  Bosworth  Sparkenhoe" 
(10);  gr.  g.  d.  "  Rullright." 

KiCBARD  Hall,  Thulston  Grove,  Derby:  the  Resei^e  Number  to  "Victor 
Chief,"  brindle  and  white  ;  was  calved  March  8th,  1876  ;  bred  by  Lord 
Bagot,  Blithfield,  Rugeley,  Staflfs. ;  sire,  "  Prince  Victor ;  "  dam,  "  Dairy- 
maid." 

Longhom  Bulla  calved  in  the  Tear  1881. 

[Richard  Hall,  Thulston  Grove :  First  Prize,  151.,  for  "  Proctor,"  brindle 
and  white  ;  was  calved  July  4th  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The  Monk;" 
dam,  "  Pride  of  the  Park,"  by  "  Brindled  Boy  ; "  g.  d.  '*  Beauty ; "  gr.  g.  d. 

"  Damsel." 

John  German,  Huntingdon  House,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  :  Secokd  Prize,  10/., 
lor  "  Earl  of  Huntingdon,"  brindle  and  white  ;  was  calved  July  5th  ;  bred 
1)V  himself;  sire,  "  The  Abbot  of  Calke"  (220);  dam,  "Lady  Hunting- 
don," by  "  Royal  Duke  of  Upton"  (187)  ;  g.  d.,  "  Upton  Hero"  (243). 

Longhom  Cows  or  Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  calved  previously  to  or  in 

the  Year  1879. 

PiicnARD  Hall,  Thulston  Grove,  Derby;  First  Prize,  15Z.,  for  "Celia," 
red  and  white ;  was  calved  April  22nd,  1877  ;  in-milk  ;  calved  Oct.  8th, 
1881,  and  in-calf;  bred  bv  himself ;  sire,  "  Prince  Royal ; "  dam, "  Calke," 
by  '^Earl  of  Warwick-"  g.  d.,  "Old  Brindled  Beauty,"  by  "Old 
Sparkenhoe ;  "  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Fillpail,"  by  "  Shakespeare." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Stowe,  Buckingham :  Second  Prize, 
10/.,  for  "  Violet,"  brindle  and  white ;  was  calved  July  31st,  f 879 ;  in-calf; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Conqueror  3rd;"  dam,  "Verbena,"  by  "Con- 
queror ; "  g.  d.,  "  Veronica,"  by  "  Boycott ; "  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Vesper." 

Richard  Hall,  Thulston  Grove:  the  Iieserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended 
for  "  Fairy  5th,"  brindle  and  white  ;  was  calved  in  1877  ;  in-milk  ;  calved 
Feb.  7th,  1882 ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  J.Godfrey,  Wigston  Parva,  Hinck- 
ley; sire,  "  Tiger ; "  dam,  "Fairer,"  by  "Shakespeare;"  g.d.,  "Fair," 
by  "  ISampson;"  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Curly  Coat,"  by  "  Old  S]  arkenhoe." 

Longhom  Heifers,  calved  in  the  Year  1880. 

Richard  Hall,  Thulston  Grove:  First  Prize,  151,  for  "Brindled  Nell," 
brindle  and  white ;  was  calved  July  8th ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Baron 
Hardendale ; "  dam, "  Brindled  Nancy,"  by  "  Twycross ; "  g.  d., "  Myrtle ;" 
gr.  g.  d.,  "  Bramcote  Rose." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Stowe,  Buckingham:  Second 
Prize,  10/.,  for  "  Winifred  3rd,"  red  and  white;  was  calved  July  9th; 
bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Earl  of  Temple ; "  dam,  "  Winifred,"  by  "  Young 
Conqueror;"  g.  d.,  "Wildfire,"  by  "Boycott;"  gr.  g.  d.,  "Woodbine,'* 

by  "  Tiunworth." 
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Jersey  Bulls  calved  in  either  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  or  1880. 

William  Arkwrigut,  Sutton  Scarsdale,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire :  First 
Prize,  20Z.,  for  "  Progress  2nd,"  dark  grey  ;  was  calved  Feb.  15th,  1880 ; 
bred  by  Mr.  P.  Mourant,  St.  Saviour's,  Jersey;  sire,  " Pro2;ress '*  (286 
J.H.B.);  dam,  "Violet  2nd"  (149  J.H.B.),  by  "Sans  Peur"  (201 
J.H.B.);  g.  d.,  "  Violet"  (506  J.H.B.). 

Mrs.  Malcolm,  Beech  wood,  Lyndhurst,  Hants:  Second  Prizb,  lOZ.,  for 
"  Lord  Chichester,"  grey  fawn ;  was  calved  Oct.  20th,  1880 ;  bred  by 
Mr.  G.  Simpson,  Wray  Park ;  sire,  "  Milkboy  "  (561)  ;  dam,  *'  Chiches- 
ter," by  "  Osborne  "  (614)  ;  g.  d  ,  "  Polly." 

George  Simpson,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  "Far- 
mer's Joy,"  grey  ;  was  calved  Feb.  28th,  1880;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur, 
St.  Mary's  Jersey;  sire,  "Farmer's  Glory"  (319  E.H.B.);  dam, 
"Victory"  (1999  J.H.B.). 

Wiluam  Alexander,  Grasfort  Farm,  Gouray,  Jersey :  the  Reserve  Number 
and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Farmer's  Hope"  (344  J.H.B.),  dark  grey; 
was  calved  March  7th,  1880 ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Le  Brocq,  St.  Clement's, 
Jersey  ;  sire,  "  Farmer's  Glory  "  (274  J.U.B.)  ;  dam,  "Verbena"  (1628 
J.H.B.). 

Jersey  Bulls  calved  in  the  Tear  1881. 

James  Richard  Corbett,  More  Place,  Betch worth,  Surrey  :  First  Prize,  15/., 
for  "  Baron  Betcluvorth,"  silver  grey ;  was  calved  July  8th ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  ** Prince  Bolivot;"  dam,  "Baroness,"  by  "Duke  of  Wel- 
lington" (293). 

Henry  James  Cornish,  Thornford,  Sherborne,  Dorset :  Secx)ND  Prize,  10?., 
for  "  Grey  of  the  West  2nd,"  grey ;  was  calved  Feb.  5th ;  bred  by  Mr. 
J.  Arthur,  St.  Mary's,  Jersey;  sire,  "Farmer's  Glory"  (274  J.H.B.) ; 
dam,  "  Lily  Grey"  (2000  J.H.B.). 

Lieut.-Coix)nel  Portal,  Ashe  Park,  Micheldever,  Hants :  Third  Prize,  5/., 
for  "  Sultan,"  whole  dark  fawn  ;  was  calved  April  23rd ;  bred  by  Mr.  E. 
Denize,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey;  sire,  "Bright"  (308  J.H.B.);  dam, 
"  Sultana  "  2046  J.H.B.). 

William  Alexander,  Grasfort  Farm,  Gouray,  Jersey :  the  Reserve  Number 
Highly  Commended  for  "  Berkeley,"  silver  grey  ;  was  calved  in  June ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Noble." 

Jersey  Cows  or  Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf ^  calved  previously  to  or  in  the 

Year  1879. 

William  Arkwright,  Sutton  Scarsdale,  Chesterfield :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for 
"  Kilburn  Maid,"  fawn  ;  was  calved  in  June,  1879  (calved  July  22nd, 
1881),  due  to  Ciilve  before  July  10th  ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Maret,  Maison 
Haute,  St.  Saviour's,  Jersey;  sire,  "  VVillie"  (245  J.H.B.);  dam,  "Zeno- 
bia"  (S()  J.H.B.),  by  "Grey  King"  (40  J.H.B.);  g.  d.  "Sultana" 
(7  J.H.B.),  by  "Sultan"  (58  J.H.B.);  gr.  g.  d.,  " Longueville  Queen " 
(272  J.H.B.). 

George  Simpson,  Wnxy  Park,  Reigate:  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  "Island 
lielle,"  dark  grey  fawn  ;  was  calved  April  14th,  1878 ;  in-calf,  due  to 
calve  before  July  10th;  bred  by  Mr.  Latfolley,  Jersey.  And  Third 
Prize,  5/.,  for  "  Pandora  3rd,"  light  fawn  ;  was  calved  Oct.  22nd,  1879  ; 
in-milk  ;  calved  Jan.  20th,  1882;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Farmer's 
Glory;"  dam,  "Pandora  2ud,"  by  "Milord"  (566  KH.B.);  g.  d., 
"Pandora"  (1645  J.H.B.). 
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Mrs.  Malcoi.bi,  Beech  wood,  Lyndhurst,  Hants :  the  Beserve  Number  and 
Highly  Comintnded  for  "  Temfitation  2nd,"  dark  grey  ;  was  caWed  June 
28th,  1877  (calved  March' 23rd,  1881);  due  to  calve  in  May,  1882;  bred 
by  Mr.  J.  Le  Bnm,  St.  Ouen*8,  Jersey ;  sire,  "  Apollo "  (108  J.BLB.) ; 
dam,  "Temptation"  (102  J.H.B.),  by  "IVince"  (155  J.H.B.);  g.d., 
"  Touch-me-not  *'  (1144). 

Jersey  Heifers  calved  in  the  Tear  1880. 

Henry  Jamks  Cornish,  Thomford,  Sherborne,  Dorset :  Fibst  Prize,  15/.,  for 
"  Alice,"  dark  grey ;  was  calved  in  March ;  bred  by  Mr.  F.  Le  Brocq, 
St.  Peter's,  Jersey. 

Philip  John  Brideaux,  Chestnut  Farm,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey :  Second  Prize, 
107.,  for  "  Fair,"  cream  fawn ;  was  calved  Aug.  22nd  ;  in-calf ;  bred  by 
Mr.  Mourant,  St.  Saviour's,  Jersey  ;  sire,  "  Platon  **  (310  J.H.B.) ;  dam, 
"  Favourite  "(358  J. H.B.). 

John  Cabdus,  Town  Hill,  West  End,  Southampton :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for 
"  Gloriosa,"  grey  fawn ;  wascalv^  May  29tn ;  in-calf;  bred  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Dixon,  Shirley  Warren ;  sire,  "  Farmer's  Glory  "  (319)  ;  dam,  "  Fancy 
Fair  2nd,"  by  "  Vertumnus''  (908);  g.  d.,  ''Fancy  Fair,"  by  "Loyal" 
(514). 

James  Richard  Corbett,  More  Place,  Betchworth,  Surrey:  the  Reserve 
Number  and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Stella  2nd,"  grey ;  was  calved 
Dec.  15th  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Baron  ; "  dam,  "Stella." 

Jersey  Heifers  calved  in  the  Year  1881. 

Eugene  John  Arnold,  Bronte  Lodge,  Jersey  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  "  Mona 
2nd,"  whole  silver  fawn  ;  was  calved  Feb,  24th;  bred  by  Mr.  Hacquvil, 
Letac,  St.  Ouen's,  Jersey;  sire,  "Lord  Beaconsfield ; "  dam,  "Mona*' 
(2486). 

George  Simpson,  Wray  Park,  Reigate :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  "  Patricia  2Dd,'' 
grey  fawn;  was  calved  May  17th;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "PriDce 
Imperial;"  dam,  "Patricia,"  by  "  Romeo  "  (760  E.H.B.);  g.  d.,  "Por- 
tia," by  "  Welcome  2nd "  (937  E.H.B.) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Fleurie "  (850 
J.H.B.). 

John  Cardus,  Town  Hill,  West  End,  Southampton :  the  Reserve  Number 
and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Inez,"  silver  grey ;  was  calved  March  16th ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Dairy  King "(211);  dam,  "Elite,"  by  "Grey 
Prince ;"  g.  d.,  "  Jeannctte." 

Guernsey  Bulls  calved  in  either  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  or  1880. 

Lieut.  Colonel  W.  Hood  Walrond,  M.P.,  Newcourt,  Topsham,  Devon: 
First  Prize,  10^.,  for  "  Romulus,"  yellow  and  white ;  was  calved  July 
10th,  1879  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The  Count ; "  dam,  "Buttercup.** 

James  James,  Les  Vauxbelets,  Guernsey :  Second  Prize,  bl,  for  '*  Squire  of 
Les  Vauxbelets,"  red  and  white ;  was  calved  Nov.  2nd,  1877 ;  bred  by 
himself ;  sire,  "Royal  Duke;"  dam,  "Valentine  Ist,"  by  "Forester," 
g.  d.,  "  Rosy : "  and  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  for 
"Sir  Lancelot  of  Les  Vauxbelets,"  red  and  white;  was  calved  Aug. 
8th,  1880;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Squire  of  Les  Vauxbelets ; "  dam^ 
"Lady  Emily  Foley  2nd ;"  g.  d.,  "  Lady  Emily  Foley  Ist." 
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Chtenuejf  Cows  or  Ktifen^  tn-HNZIb  or  vnFtiaif^  caforf j>iiaw cuiiiy  %xor 

in  the  Tear  1879. 

Jamms  JA1IS8,  Les  Yauxbelets:  Fibst  Fbizb,  107.,  for  ^'Ladv  Emihr  Fdl^ 
2Dd/*  orange  fEiwii ;  was  calved  June  Ist,  1877 ;  calved  July  Qto,  1881 ; 
and  dae  to  calve  June  13th,  1882 ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Jones,  Lft 
Marcherie,  St.  Martin's,  Guernsey ;  dam,  "  Lady  Emily  Foley  Ist*:  and 
Second  P^uzb,  5/.,  for  *"  Valentine  Srd,"  lemon  and  white ;  waa  calTod 
Nov.  8rd,  1874;  in-milk;  calved  May  9th,  1882;  bred  W  himself; 
sire, "  Lord  of  Les  Vauxbelets ;  **  dam,  "  Valentine  1st,*  by  **  Foireater ;  •* 
g.  d., "  Rosy." 

H^ffiBBT  Lai^celyn  Gbeen,  Ville  Amphrey,  St  Martin's^  Guenney:  the 
Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  for  '*  Lady  Jane  No.  2,  &wn 
and  white;  was  calved  If  ay  1st,  1875;  calved  in  Ifor,  1881;  in-calf; 
bred  by  Mr.  Rendle,  Catel  Farm,  Guernsey;  dam,  ''Lady  Jane  No.  1/^ 

Ouemeey  Heifere  calved  in  (he  Tear  1880. 

Hebbxbt  JjAScelts  Greek,  of  Ville  Amphr^:  Fnsr  Fftm,  107.,  for 
** Miranda,"  lawn  and  white;  was  calved  May  12th;  in-calf;  bied  l^ 
Mrs.  Martel,  Preel  GatO,  Guernsey. 

AuGUSTiK  Robinson,  West  Lavant  House,  Chichester  the  i^esenps  Nwmher 
to  '^ Rosette,"  red;  was  calved  July  6th;  in-calf;  bred  by  hinaelf ;  8ire» 
" Champion ;"  dam,  •* Rose  2nd,"  by  "Prince  2nd;"  g.  i,  ••Boie." 

Norfdk  and  Suffolk  PoOed  BuOe  calved  Mar  in  1876, 1877, 1878, 

1879  or  1880. 

John  HAmfOND,  of  Bale,  Dereham,  Norfolk :  Fibbt  Fbizb,  lOIL,  for  ^  Davy- 
son  7th,"  red;  was  calved  Dec  1st,  1878;  bred  by  himself;  sin, 
"Davyson  5th;"  dam,  "Davy  10th,"  by  "Sir  Nicholas  2nd;'^g.d., 
"Davy  3rd,"  by  "Sir  Nicholas  j "  gr.  g.  d.,  *«  Rose  of  Hope,"  by  *'Biffua." 

JBBS31IAB  J.  CoLMAN,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Ncnwich :  SaooND  FniB,  57., 
for  "  King  Charles "  (329),  red  ;  was  calved  June  21st,  1876 ;  bred  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Palmer,  WUby,  Norfolk ;  sire,  ""Davyson  8rd  "  (48) ; 
dam,  "Young  Spot,"  by  " Wilby  Chapman"  (228);  g-d.,  ''SpoV'  $y 
"  Wonder  "  (231) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  '*  Rose." 

RoBEBT  H.  Mason,  Necton  Hall,  Swaffham,  Norfolk :  the  Beaerve  Number 
and  Highly  Commended  for  ''  Slasher,"  red ;  was  calved  Nov.  3^  1877 ; 
bred  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Lofft,  Troston  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  sira,  **  Hector  " 
(319);  dam,  "Waxwork  2nd,"  by  "King  of  Oarlford"  (100);  g.  d., 
"Minnie  3rd."  by  "Hammond"  (81);  gr,  g.  d.,  "Minnie  N.  I?  hf 
"  Necton  Prize  "  (120). 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  PoUed  BuOe  calved  in  the  Tear  188L  • 

Alfbbd  Tatlob,  Starston,  Harleston,  Norfolk :  Fibst  Pbibc,  lOL,  lor 
"Passion,"  red;  was  calved  Jan.  2Dd;  bred  by  himself;  aire,  ^Khig 
Charles  "  (329) ;  dam,  "  Sly  "  (1192),  by  "  Sir  Edward  1st"  (197) ;  g.  d., 
"Strawberry  2nd  R  2,"  by  "Richard  H."  (178);  gt.  g.  d^  "Tiny 

R  2,"  by  "  Laxfield  Sire  "  (101). 

RoBKBT  Emltn  Lofft,  Troston  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds :  Sboovd  Fuzb, 
_     5/.,  for  "Cortes,"  red;  was  calved  Aug.  8th;  bred  by  himadf;  lire, 

Stout"  (581);  dam,  "  Handsome  8th,"  by  "Bright"  (267);  g.  d.. 

Handsome  5th,"  by  "  Troston  Hero  "  (221). 
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Jebbmiah  J.  CJoLMAN,  M.P.,  CaTTow  House,  Norwich :  the  Reserve  Number  2sA 
Highly  Commendtd  for  "  King  Charminp,"  red ;  was  calved  Sept  22nd; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Hufus"  (188);  dam,  •*  Rosebud  2nd,"  by 
"  Rufus  "  (188) ;  g.  d.,  "  Rosebud,"  by  "  Norfolk  Duke  "  (127) ;  gr.  g.  d., 
"  Cherry  2nd,"  by  "  Tenant  Farmer  "  (213). 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled  Cows  or  Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf  caked 

previously  to  or  in  the  Tear  1879. 

Jeremiah  J.  Colmax,  M.P.,  Carrow  House:  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  "Cherry 
Leaf,"  red  ;  was  calved  Oct.  17th,  1878 ;  in-milk :  calved  Dec.  3rd,  1881, 
and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Beau"  (259);  dam,  '*  Cherry  5th," 
by  "Norfolk  Duke"  (127);  g.  d.,  "Cherry  2nd,''  by  "Norfolk  Duke" 
(127);  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Cherry." 

Alfred  Taylor,  Starston,  Harleston,  Norfolk :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  "  Flirt" 
(894),  red;  was  calved  July  26th,  1876;  in-milk;  calved  Feb.  18th, 
1882;  bred  by  himself;  sire, "  Easton  Duke  "  (61) ;  dam,  "  Sly  "  (1192), 
by  "Sir  Edward  1st"  (197);  p.  d.,  "Strawberry  2iid  R  2,"  by 
"  Richard  2nd"  (173)  ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Tiny  R  2,"  by  "Laxfield  Sire"  (101). 

Norfolk  arid  Suffolk  Polled  Heifers  calved  in  the  Tear  1880. 

The  Dukm  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Park,  Wickham 
Market,  Suffolk  :  First  Prize,  10.,  for  "Kattie's  Sister,"  red;  was  calved 
July  28th  ;  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Handsome  Prince ; "  dam, 
"Kattie,"  by  "  Benedict ;  "  g.  d.,  "Ringlet  2nd,"  by  "Tenant  Farmer;" 
gr.  g.  d.,  "  Ringlet,"  by  "  Hero  of  Newcastle." 

William  Amhurst  Tyssen- Amherst,  M.P.,  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Koi^ 
folk  :  Second  Prize,  5^.,  for  "  Poppy,"  red ;  was  calved  July  29th ;  in-calf; 
bred  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Lofft,  Troston  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  sire,  "  Stout" 
(581);  dam,  "Poppet  2nd"  (U  43),  by  "Cherry  Duke "(32);  g.  d., 
"  Popi)et "  (U  43),  by  "  Sampson  "  (191). 

Robert  E.  Lofft,  Troston  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's :  the  Beseme  Numher 
and  Highly  Commended  for  "Minnie  7th,"  red;  was  calved  October 
20th ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Ross  "  (562) ;  dam,  "  Minnie  5th,"  by 
"  Bright "  (267) ;  g.  d.,  "  Minnie  3rd,"  by  "  Hammond  "  (81). 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled  Heifers  calved  in  the  Tear  1881. 

John  Hammond,  Bale,  Dereham,  Norfolk :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  **  Davy  37th," 
red  ;  was  calved  in  June  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Davyson  7th ;"  dam, 
"Davy  21st,"  by  "Davyson  5th;"  g.  d.,  "Davy  7th,''  by  "  YouDg 
Duke ; "  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Davy  2nd,"  by  "  Sir  Nicholas." 

Robert  E.  Lofft,  Troston  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's:  Seookb  Pbece,  51., 
for  "Bridesmaid  9th,"  red;  was  calved  July  21st;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "Stout"  (581);  dam,  "Bridesmaid  3rd,"  by  "Cherry  Duke* 
(32)  ;  g.  d.,  "  Bridesmaid  1st." 

Alfred  Taylor,  Starston,  Harleston,  Norfolk:  the  Reserve  Number  and 
Highly  Commended  for  "  Fame  "  (1505),  red ;  was  calved  Feb.  3rd ;  bred 
by  himself ;  sire,  "  King  Charles  "  (329) ;  dam,  "  Flirt "  (894),  by  "  Easton 
Duke"  (61);  g.d.,  "Slv"  (1192),  by  "Sir  Edward Ist*  (197);  gr.  g.  d., 
"  Strawberry  2ud  "  (R  2),  by  "  Richard  2nd"  (173). 
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Dairy  Cows  tn-mUk,  calved  previously  to  or  in  the  Year  ISTS.f 

The  Marchioness  of  Downshibe,  Easthaitipstead  Park,  Wokingliam» Berks: 
Fesst  Prize,  25?.,  for  *'  Strawberry  '*  (Grossbreed),  roan ;  was  calved  in 
1877 ;  calved  April  28th,  1882  ;  bred  by  herself.  . 

Joseph  Phillips,  Park  Meadow  Farm,  Peterborough:  Seoond  Pbizb,  162., 
for  "Red  Cherry"  (Shorthorn),  red;  was  calved  Nov.  24th,  1875; 
calved  April  26th,  1882 ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Ferme,  Leigham  Lodge  Farm,  Roupell  Park,  Streatham  Hill,  Suirey : 
Third  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  (Ayrshire),  brown  and  white ;  age  unknown ; 
bred  by  himself. 

George  F.  King,  Elm  Farm,  Chewton  Eeynsham,  Bristol:  the  Beserve 
Number  and  EigMy  Commended  for  "Fillpail  2nd'*  (Shorthorn)  red 
and  white;  was  calved  March  15th,  1878;  calved  April  Ist,  1882;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  **  Utility  "  (35841) ;  dam,  "  FiUpail,''  by  "  Starlight" 

Dairy  Heifers  tTHniUc  calved  in  the  Tear  1879.* 

The  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  of  Easthampstead  Ftok,  Wokingham, 
Berks :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  "  Tulip "  (Crossbreed),  blown ;  bred  by 
herself. 

Captain  B.  H.  Verschotle, Springfield,  Boss,  Herefordshire:  Skoond  Pbizi, 
10?.,  for  "Pixie"  (Crossbreed),  brown;  was  calved  Not.  28th;  in-calf; 
bred  by  himself. 

George  Ferice,  Leigham  Lodge  Farm,  Bonpell  Park,  Streaiham  Hill, 
Surrey :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  (Ayrshire),  brown  and  white ;  bred 
by  himself:  and  the  Beserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  for  his 
(Ayrshire),  brown  and  white ;  breeder  unknown. 


SHEEP. 

Leicester  Shearling  Bams, 

John  and  David  Linton,  Low  Street,  Bedale,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  15/. ; 
bred  by  themselves. 

Teasdale  Hilton  Hutchinson,  Manor  House,  Catterick,  Torkahire :  Second 
Prize,  102. ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  ''Boyal  Carlisle." 

George  Turner,  jun.,  Thorplands,  Northampton:   the  Btserve  Number; 
bred  by  himself. 

Leicester  Two-Shear  Bams. 

Teasdale  Hilton  Hutchinson:  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  '^Boyal  Derby;** 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Royal  Liverpool." 

John  and  David  Linton  :  Second  Prize,  102.,  for  "  Boyal  Liverpool;"  bred  by 
themselves. 

Teasdale  Hilton  Hutchinson:  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Con^ 
mended  for  "  Yorkshireman  ,"  bred  by  himself;  sire,  **  Doncaster." 

t  Prizes  given  by  Sir  B.  Loyd  Lindsay,  Bart,  Y.O.,  M.P.,  throQS^  the 
Beading  Looil  Committee. 
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Leicester  Shearling  Ewee — Pens  of  Five. 

John  and  David  Likton  :  First  Pbize,  Ibl. ;  bred  by  themselvefl. 

Ernest  Francis  Jordan,   Eastburn,   DriflBeld,  Yorkshire:  Second  Fbizs, 

10/. ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Brown,  High  Gate  House,  Holme  on  Spalding  Moor :  the  Beaervt 
Number  and  liighly  Commended ;  bred  by  himselC 

Cotswold  Shearling  Bams, 

Robert  Jacobs,  Signet  Hill,  Burford,  Ozon :  Fibbt  Prize,  157. ;  bred  by 

himself. 

T.  and  S.  G.  Gillett,  Kilkenny  Farm,  Faringdon,  Oxon :  Seookd  Pbee, 
107. ;  bred  by  themselves. 

Thomas    Brown,   Marham    Hall^  Downham  Market,  Norfolk:  the  Beseroe 
Number  and  Highly  Commended ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cotswold  Two-Shear  Bams. 

Russell  Swanwick,  Ro>al  Agricultural  Collie  Farm,  CirenceBter:  FiBar 
Prize,  15Z. ;  bred  by  himself. 

T.  and  S.  G.  Gillett,  Kilkenny  Farm,  Faringdon,  Ozon :  Second  Prize, 
10/. ;  bred  by  themselves. 

Russell  Swanwick  :  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Cotswold  Shearling  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 

Robert  Jacobs,  Signett  Hill,  Burford,  Oxon :  Fibst  Prize,  15/. ;  and  Secosd 

I'RiZE,  10/. ;  bred  by  himself. 

Henry  Akers,  Black  Boiirton,  Faringdon,  Berks :  the  Reserve  Nufnher  and 
Highly  Commended ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lincoln  Shearling  Bams. 

Arthur  Garfit,  Scothem,  Lincoln :  First  Prize,  Ibl, ;  bred  by  himself. 

Henry  Smith,  The  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler,  Nottingham:   Second  Pbizb^ 
10/.  j  bred  by  himself. 

William  and  Thomas  Cartwrioht,  Blankney  Fen,  Lincoln:  the  Beaerve 
Number  and  Highly  Commeitded ;  bred  by  themselves. 

Lincoln  Ttoo-Shear  Bams. 

Henry  Smith,  The  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler :  Fiebt  Prize,  15/. ;  and  Second 
Prize,  10/. ;  both  bred  by  himself. 

John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln :  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Lincoln  Shearling  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 

John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln :  First  Prize,  15/. ;  bred  by  himself. 

WUiLiAM    and    Thomas    Cartwrigbt,    Blankney    Fen,    Lincoln:    SscoNi> 
Prize,  10/. ;  bred  by  themselves. 
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Other  Long-wools — Shearling  Bama. 

Sir  J.  H.  Heathcote-Amory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Knigbtehays  Ck)tirt,  Tiverton  r 
First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  Devon  Long-wool ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  S.  S.  Goodwin,  Hazlewood,  Hadlow,  Tonbridge,  Kent :  Second  Pbize^ 
5/.,  for  his  Romney  Marsh ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sir  J.  H.  Heatbcote-Amory,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  the  Reserve  Isumber  and  Com- 
mended  for  his  Devon  Long-wool ;  bred  by  himself. 

Otlier  Long-ioools — Two-Shear  Bama. 

Sib  J.  H.  Heathcote-Amory,  Bart.,  M.P. :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  "  Magnum. 
Bonum,"  Devon  Long-wool ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  S.  S.  Goodwin,  Hazlewood,  Hadlow,  Tonbridge  :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for 
his  Romney  Marsh  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sir  J.  H.  Heathcote-Amory,  Bart.,  M.P. :  the  Beserve  Number  and. 
Commended  for  "  Comet,"  Devon  Long-wool ;  bred  by  himself. 

Other  Long-wools — Shearling  Ewes  —Pens  of  Five. 

Joseph  Norris  Franklin,  Huxham,  Exeter:  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his- 
Devon  Lou g- wools  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sir  J.  H.  Heathcote-Amory,  Bart.,  M.P. :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  Devon 

Long-wools ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Hothfikld,  Hothficld  Place,  Ashford,  Kent :  the  Reserve  Number  and 
Hiyhly  Commended  for  his  Romney  Marsh ;  bred  by  himself. 

Oxfordshire  Down  Shearling  Bams, 

John  Treadwell,  Upper  Winchendon,  Aylesbury,  Bucks:  First  Prize,. 
15/.,  for  "Earl  of  O.xford;*'  sire,  Mr.  Howard's  No.  25a,  by  "Earl  of 
ReaconsfieUl  :*'  JSecond  Prize,  10?.,  for  "  Prince  Albert;*'  sire,  "  Prince^ 
of  Wales;''  and  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  for 
"  Marquis  of  Oxford  ;"  sire,  "  Duke  of  Oxford  ;"  all  bred  by  himself. 

Oxfordshire  Down  Two-Shear  Bams, 

John  Treadwell  :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  "Young  Freeland;"  bred  by  himself- 
sire,  "  Blenheim  Cliampion  ;"  dam  by  "  Freeland." 

Chari^es  Honns,  Maisey  Hampton,  Falrford,  Gloucestershire  :  Second  Pr^e, 
10/.;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Street,  Maulden,  AmptJiill,  Beds  :  the  Reserve  Number  to  "  Lord 
Derby;"  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Freeland  4th." 

Oxfordshire  Down  Shearling  Ewes — Pens  of  Five, 

Charles  Hunt,  Fawler,  Charlbury,  Oxon:  FiRhT  Prize,  157.;  bred  by 
himself. 

Albert  Brassey,  Heythrop  Park,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon. :  Second  Prize^ 

10/. ;  bred  by  himself. 

Frederick  Street,  Somersham  Park,  St.  Ives,  Hunts :  Third  Prize,  5/. ;. 
bred  by  himself. 

Albert  Brassey  :  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended;  bred  by 
himself. 
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Oxforchliire  Down  Bam  Lambs — Pens  of  Five,* 

A.  F.  Milton  Druce,  Fy field,  Abingdon,  Berks:  Fibst  Pbizs,  151,;  bred 

by  himself. 

Albert  Brassey,  Heythrop  Park :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  and  Third  Prize, 

61. ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Hunt,  Fawler,  Charlbury :  the  Reserve  Number  and  Eighty  Com- 

mended ;  bred  by  himself 

Oxfoi'dshire  Down  Ewe  Lamhs — Pens  of  Five,* 

A.   F.   Milton  Druce,  Fyfield,  Abingdon:  First  Prize,   151,;   bred  by 

himself 

Charles  Hunt,  Fawler,  Charlbury :  Second  Prize,  101, ;  bred  by  himself. 

Albert  Brassey,  Heythrop  Park :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  and  the  i^esenw  Number 
and  Hifjhly  Commendtd ;  bred  by  himself. 

Shropshire  Shearling  Bams. 

Thomas  James  Mansell,  Dudmaston    Lodge,  Bridgnorth,  Salop:    First 
Prize,  15/. ;  bred  by  himself. 

Matthew  Williams,  Bishton  Hall,  Shifnal:  Second  Prize,  101,;  bred  by 

himself. 

Joseph  Beach,  The  Hattons,  Brewood,  Staffs. :  Third  Prize,  51, ;   bred  by 

himself. 

Matthew  Williams  :  the  Reserve  Number  and  Eighty  Commended, 

Shropshire  Two  Shear  Bams. 

Thomas  Stephen  Minton,  Montford,  Montford  Bridge,  Salop :  First  Feizx, 
15/. :  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  James  Mansell,  Dudmaston  Lodge,  Bridgnorth:  Seoond  Prize, 
10/.:  bred  by  himself:  sire,  "Milton;**  dam  by  " Truestock." 

J.  Bo  wen  Jones,  Ensdon  House,  Montford  Bridge,  Salop :  Third  Prize,  51, ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Royal  Reserve.** 

James  Lenox  Naper,  Loughcrewe,  Oldcastle,  Ireland :  the  Reserve  Number 
and  Highly  Commended  for  "  Prejudice  ;**  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Pride 

of  Bishton." 

Shropshire  Shearling  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 

John  Edward  Farmer,  Felton,  Ludlow,  Salop :  First  Prize,  151. ;  bred 

by  himself. 

Joseph  Beach,  The  Hattons,  Brewood,  Staffs. :  Second  Prize,  10?. :  bred 

by  himself. 

Thomas  Stephen  Minton,  Montford  :  Third  Prize,  51, :  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Pulley,  M.?.,  Lower  Heaton,  Hereford :  the  Reserve  Number  and 
Highly  Comiiieuded  ;  bred  by  himself:  sire,  "  Young  Sultan." 

Southdown  Shearling  Bams. 

Lord  Walsinqham,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk:   First  Prize,  151.; 
bred  by  himself. 

H.R.H.   The   Prince   of  Wales,    K.G.,   Sandringham,  Norfolk:    Sscoio) 
Prize,  10/. ;  bred  by  his  Royal  Highness. 
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Geoboe    Gabew  Garew-Gibson,   Sandgate,  Pulbbiough,  Sussex:   Thibd 
Pbdse,  5Z.  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  '*  Leeds." 

JsBEMiAH  J.  CoLMAN,  M.P.,  CaiTow  House,  Norwich:  the  Beeerve  Number 
and  Highly  Commended ;  bred  by  himself. 

Southdown  Two-Shear  Bams. 

Lord  Walsikohah,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford :  Fibst  Pbizb,  15^ ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Jebemiah  J.  CoLMAN,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich :  Sioond  Fsizat,  102. ; 

bred  by  himself. 

William  Rioden,  Ashcroft,  EiDgston-by-Sea,  Brighton :  the  Beeerve  Number 
and  Highly  Commended ;  bred  by  himself. 

Southdown  Shearling  Ewea — Pens  of  Fine. 

Jeremiah  J.  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  House;  Fibst  Pbui,  151.:  bred  hj 

himself. 

Lord  Walsinoham,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk:  Seoood  FsizSy  lOL; 
bred  by  himself. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  E.G.,  Sandringham,  Norfolk :  Thibd  F&m, 

5^. ;  bred  by  His  Royal  Highness. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  E.G.,  Goodwood,  Chichester^  SasMX ; 
the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Hampshire  Shearling  Bams. 

Alfred  Morrison,  Fonthill  House,  Tisbury,   Wilts:  Fib8T  Pbizi^  15/.; 

bred  by  himself. 

Henry    Lambert,  Babraham,  Cambridge:   Sbcond  Pbizb,  10?.;  bred  by 

himself. 

Alfred  Morrison,  Fonthill  House :  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Com» 

mended ;  bred  by  himself. 

Hampshire  Two-Shear  Bams. 

Frank  R.  Moore,  Littlecott,  Pewsey,  Wilts:    First  Pbizb,  W.;  bred 

by  himself. 

James  Read,  Homington,  Salisbury,  Wilts:  Second  Pbizb,  101.;  bred  by 

himself. 

Henry  Lambert,  Babraham,  Cambridge:  the  Reserve  Number;  hted  by 

himself. 

Hampshire  Shearling  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 

William  Parsons,  West  Stratton,  Micheldever,  Hants:  First  Pbizb,  167.; 

bred  by  himself. 

George  Palmer,  M.P.,  The  Acacias,  Reading :  Second  Prize,  107.;  bred  Iqr 

himself. 

Sir  John  Kelk,  Bart,  Tedworth  House,  Marlborough :  th«  Reserve  Number 
and  Highly  Commended ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Hampshire  Bam  Lambs — Pens  of  Five,* 

William  Parsons,  West  Stratton :  First  Prize,  15/. ;  bred  by  himfi^ 

John  Burton,  Hackwood  Farm,  Basingstoke:  Second  Prize,  107.;  bred  by 

himself. 

W1LI.1AM  E.  Pain,  East  Stratton,  Micheldever  Station :  Third  Prize,  51. ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Alfred  Morrison,  Fonthill  House,  Tisbiiry,  Wilts:   the  Beserve  Number 
and  Highly  Commended ;  bred  by  himself. 

Hampshire  Ewe  Lambs — Pens  of  Five* 

William  Parsons,  West  Stratton,  First  Prize,  15Z. ;  bred  by  himaeLf. 

John  Burton,  East  Stratton :  Second  Prize,  101, ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Read,  Hemington,  Salisbury:  Third  Prize,  51, :  bred  by  himselfl 

J.  A.  and  T.  Palmer,  Wallop,  Stockbridge,  Hants :  the  Beserve  Number  and 
Highly  Commended. 

Other  Short'toooUed  Shearling  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 

Lord  Poltimore,  Pol ti more  Park,  Exeter:  First  Prize,  10?.  and  SeooW) 
Prize,  5/. ;  bred  by  himself. 


PIGS. 

Large  White  Breed — Boars  farrowed  in  the  Year  1881. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester :  First  Prize,  IW., 
for  "  Brutus ;"  was  farrowed  April  1st ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  ''Joseph ;" 
dam  by  "  Yorkshireman " ;  and  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  "GlatHator;" 
was  farrowed  April  1st ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Joseph ;  *  dam  by 
"  Madman." 

James  and  Frederick  Howard,  Britannia  Farms,  Bedford :  The  Beserve 
Number  and  Commended  for  "  Victor  4th ; "  was  farrowed  March  7th ; 
bred    by    themselves ;    sire,  "  Victor    3rd ; "    dam,    "  Shortville,'*   by 

"  Champion." 

Large  White  Breed — Boars  farrowed  in  the  Year  1879  or  1880. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  "Jumbo;" 
was  farrowed  August  17th,  1880;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Joseph;" 
dam  by  "  Samson  2nd ;"  and  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  •*  Tiger  4th ;'  was 
farrowed  July  27th,  1879 ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, "  Tiger  2nd ;"  dam  by 
"  Peter  the  Great." 

Charles  Elmhirst  Duckering,  Northorpe,  Kirton-Lindsey,  Lincolnshire: 
the  Beserve  Number ;  was  farrowed  Aug.  1st,  1879 ;  bred  by  himself. 

Large  White  Breed — Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  same  Litter ^  farrowed 

in  the  Year  1SS2.— Pens  of  Three. 

'^HE  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall :  First  Prize,  101, :  were  farrowed 
Jan.  6th;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Tiger  3rd;"  dam,  ^^Dudiess;"  and 
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Second  Prize,  bl. ;  were  farrowed  Jan.  13th ;  bred  by  himself;  gire, 
"  Tiger  3rd ;"  dam,  "  Duchess  2nd." 

John  and  Joseph  Nuttall,  13,  Lon«;field,  Haywood, Lancashire:  ^^Betterve 
Number  ;  were  farrowed  Jan.  14th  ;  bred  by  themselves ;  sire,  "  Bill ;" 

dam,  "  Ripstone,"  by  "  Samson." 

Large  White  Breed — Breeding  Sotos^  farrowed  previously  to  or  in  the 

Fear  1881. 

The  Earl  of  Ellksmere,  Worsley  Hall :  First  Pbizb,  lOZ.,  for  "  Qaeen  ;" 
was  farrowed  July  1st,  1880 :  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Tiger  2nd ;"  dam 
by  "  King  Duncan.** 

Jaues  and  Frederick  Howard,  Britannia  Farms,  Bedford:  Seoond  Prize, 
5/.,  for  "  Clapham  Beauty ;"  was  farrowed  Jan.  28th,  1878 ;  bred  by 
themselves  ;  sire,  "  Major.*' 

CHABI.E8  David  Phillips,  Gaer  Fach,  Newport,  Monmouthshire :  the  Reserve 
Number  to  "  Giantess  2nd  ;**  was  farrowed  Jan.  18,  1880 ;  in-pig ; 
bred  by  Mr.  Robert  Tommas,  Birmingham ;  sire,  "  Billy ;  *  (uun, 
"Giantess  Ist.**  *  ' 

Middle  White  Breed — Boars  farrowed  in  the  Tear  1881. 

Major  H.  Platt,  Gorddinog,  Bangor,  Carnarvonshire:  Fibbt  Prize,  10/., 
for  **  Excel ; "  was  farrowed  June  7th  ;  bred  by  Mr.  John  Nuttcdl,  Hey- 
wood,  Lancashire ;  sire,  "  Gladstone.** 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester:  Second  Prize,  5Z,, 
for  "  Ranger  ;'*  was  farrowed  June  9th ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Peter  ;** 
dam  by  "  King  of  the  Peacocks.** 

James  and  Frederick  Howard,  Britannia ,  Farms,  Bedford :  the  Reserve 
Number  ;  was  farrowed  June  26th  ;  bred  by  themselves ;  sire, "  Hector  ;*• 
dam,  "  Gloucester  Beauty,**  by  "  Lord  Liverpool.** 

Middle  White  Breed^Boars  farrowed  in  the  Year  1879  or  1880. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  "  Prince ;" 
was  farrowed  Aug.  7th,  1880;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Peter;"  dam, 
"  Lady  Howard." 

Wilson  Crosby  and  Co.,  Apperley  Bridge,  T-ieeds :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for 
"  Sweet  Surprise ; "  was  farrowed  March  14th,  1880 ;  bred  by  Mr. 
Richard  Speight,  Bradford ;  sire,  "  Hero ;  **  dam,  "  Sunshine,**  by 
"  Peter.*' 

Middle  White  Breed — Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  same  Litter^  farrowed 

in  the  Year  1882— PeTW  of  Three, 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  First  Prize,  101, :  were  farrowed 
Jan.  10th;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord  Lyon;**  dam  by  "King 
Duncan." 

John  and  Joseph  Nuttall,  13,  Longfield,  Heywood,  Lancashire :  Second 
Prize,  5/.;  were  farrowed  Jan.  12th ;  bred  by  themselves  ;  sire,  "  Hero ;" 
dam,  "  Lucy,"  by  "  Tichbome.** 

F.  a.  Walker-Jones,  Mollington,  Chester::  the  Reserve  Number;  were 
farrowed  Jan.  7th ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Star ;  **  dam,  "  Comfidy."  _ 
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Middle  White  Breed — Breeding  Sows  farrowed  previously  to  or  in  ike 

Year  1881. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  "  Princess ;" 
was  farrowed  Aug.  7th,  1880;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Peter;"  dam, 
"  Lady  Howard." 

Wilson,  Crosby  and  Co.,  Apperley  Bridge,  Leeds:  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for 
"Airedale  Duchess  2nd;"  was  farrowed  May  28th,  1878;  bred  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Blakey,  Otley,  Yorkshire ;  sire,  "  Peter ; "  dam,  "  Footstep,"  by 
"  Ocean  King." 

F.    A.    Walker- Jones,    Mollington,  Chester:    the    Beserve    Number  to 

"  Duchess    2nd ;"    was    farrowed  Oct.   26th,    1878 ;   bred    by  Mr.  A 

Crowther,    Star    Brewery,   Bury,  Lancashire ;    sire,   "  Albert  ;**   dam, 
"  Duchess  1st,"  by  "  Bill  1st." 

Svnall  White  Breed — Boars  farrowed  in  the  Tear  1881. 

Wilson,  Crosby  and  Co.,  Apperley  Bridge,  Leeds :  First  Pbizb,  10?.,  for 
"  Prince  Leopold ;"  was  farrowed  May  21st ;  bred  by  Mr.  Saunders 
Spencer,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives,  Hunts ;  sire,  "  Omega ;"  dam, 
"  Shortnose,"  by  "  Pat." 

The  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  Wilts :  Second  Prize, 
5Z. ;  was  farrowed  Sept.  20th;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "Shah;"  dam, 
"  Princess." 

Lord  Moreton,  M.P.,  Tortworth  Court,  Falfield,  RS.O.,  Gloucestershire: 
the  Reserve  Number ;  was  farrowed  July  18th ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Convict ;"  dam,  "  Spot  2nd,"  by  "  Barrister." 

Small  White  Breed — Boars  farrowed  in  the  Tear  1879  or  1880. 

Lord  Moreton,  M.P.,  Tortworth  Court :  First  Prize,  lOZ. ;  was  farrowed 
May  3rd,  1880;  bred  bv  himself;  sire,  "Purity;"  dam,  "Little  Wor- 
cester," by  "  Triumph  ;"  ^[nd  Second  Prize,  51. ;  was  farrowed  July  12th, 
1880;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Purity;"  dam,  "Spot  2nd,"  by  "Bar- 
rister." 

Captain  Philip  Green,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst,  Sussex:  the  Beserve 
Number  and  Ilir/hh/  Commended  for  "Denmark;"  was  farrowed  Sept. 
22nd,  1880 ;  bred  by  himself. 

Small  White  Breed — Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  same  Litter^  farrowed 

in  the  Year  1SS2— Pens  of  Three. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall :  First  Prize,  101.;  were  farrowed 
Jan.  13th  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "The  Swell ;"  dam  by  "Marquis." 

Charles  Elmhirst  Duckering,  Northorpe,  Kirton-Lindsey,  Lincolnshire: 
Second  Prize,  51.;  were  farrowed  Jan.  24 ;  bred  by  himself. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth:  the  Beserve  Number 
and  ITiglily  Commended;  were  farrowed  Jan.  4th;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Sir  Garnet;"  dam,  "Darlington." 

Small  White  Breed — Breeding  Sows  farrowed  previously  to  or  in  ike 

Year  1881. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester:  First  Prize,  10?,, 
for  "Spot;"  was  farrowed  June  14th,  1880;  bred  by  Mr.  P.  Ashcroft* 

Bufford,  Lancashire. 
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F.  A.  Walkeb-Jonbs,  Mollington,  Chester:  Sioond  FaizXy  SL;  wm 
farrowed  September  12th,  1879;  bred  by  himself;  sira,  **  Boger;"  dam, 
"Loo." 

Charles  Elmhtrst  Duckebino,  Northorpe,  Eirton-Lindsey,  LiDoolnshire : 
the  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended ;  was  farrowed  January  27th, 
1880 ;  bred  by  himself. 

SmaU  Black  Breed — Boars  farrowed  in  the  Tear  1881. 

Joseph  Alfred  Smith,  Kise  Hall,  Akenham,  Ipswich,  Suffolk:  Fuubt 
Prize,  lOZ.,  for  "  Jumbo  ;**  was  farrowed  in  January ;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Blair  Athol  2nd  f  dam, "  Hope.'* 

William  Steklake  Northey,  Tinhay,  Lifton,  Devon ;  Seoond  Pbieb,  52., 
for  "Conjuror;"  was  farrowed  July  Ist;  bred  by  himself;  dam, 
"  Beauty,"  by  "  Camballo." 

Joseph  Alfred  Smpth,  Bise  Hall:  the  Reserve  Number  and  Highlp  Com" 
mended  for  "Prince;"  was  farrowed  in  July;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Parnell ;"  dam,  "  Hope,"  by  "  Cetewayo." 

SmaU  Black  Breeds-Boars  farrowed  in  ihe  Tear  1879  or  1880. 

Henry  Charles  Bliss  Gilbert,  Braydestone  Hall,  Blofield,  Norfdk :  First 
Prize,  10?.,  for  "  Sir  Charles ;"  was  farrowed  July  2nd,  1880 ;  bred  by 
Major  William  Dods,  Gorlestone,  Norfolk;  sire^  "CWibedlo;"  dam, 
"  May,"  by  "  Top  Sawyer." 

William  Wheeler,  Long  Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour,  Warwickshire: 
Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  "  Eoyal  Winner ;  was  fjEurowed  June  8th,  1880 ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Elmhirst  Duckering,  Northorpe,  Eirton-Lindsey,  Lincolnshire : 
the  Reserve  Number  and  Commended;  was  farrowed  January  10th, 
1880 ;  bred  by  himself.  <V 

Small  Black  Breed — Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  the  same  Utter^  farrowed  in 

the  Year  1882.— Perw  of  Three. 

Henry  Charles  Bliss  Gilbert,  Braydestone  Hall,  Blofield,  Norfolk :  Fibst 
Prize,  10/.,  for  "  Shotover,"  "  St.  Marguerite,"  "  Lizzie ;"  were  farrowed 
January  4th  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, "  Own  Brother  to  Robert  the  Devil ;" 
dam,  "  Miss  Short  Tail,"  by  "  Excelsior." 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  K.T.,  Easton  Park,  Wlckham 
Market :  Second  Prize,  5^. ;  were  farrowed  January  6th ;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Sam  ;"  dam,  "  Diamond." 

William  Wheeler,  Long  Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour :  the Beserve  Number 
for  "Beat  us  if  you  can;"  were  farrowed  July  2nd;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Royal  Winner." 

Breeding  Sows  farrowed  previously  to  or  in  the  Tear  1881. 

Rev.  William  Hooper,  Chilfrome  Rectory,  Dorchester:  Fibst  Pbizs,  10?., 
for  "  Alice ;"  was  farrowed  January  lOth,  1881 ;  in-pig ;  bred  by  himself. 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Eggesford  House,  Wembworthy,  Devon :  Sboond 
Prize,  5/.,  for  "Lady  Kirton;"  was  farrowed  July  24th,  1880 ;  in-pig; 
bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Camballo ;"  dam  by  "  Duke  of  Camborne." 
VOL.  XVIII. — S.  S.  f 
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Wilson,  Cbosby,  and  Co.,  Apperley  Bridge,  Leeds :  the  Beserve  Num^  and 
Highly  Commended  for  "  Topsy ;"  was  farrowed  January  20th,  1881; 
breeder  unknown. 

Berkshire  Boars  farrowed  in  the  Tear  1881. 

William  Hewer,  Sevenhampton,  Highworth:  Fibst  Prizb,  IQH.;  was 
farrowed  Sei)temb€r  2nd;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Artful  Joe;"  dam, 
"  Frolic,"  by  "  Wrangler.'' 

The  Executors  of  the  late  Arthur  Stewart,  Saint  Bridge  Farm,  Glou- 
cester :  Second  Prize,  5Z.  ;  was  farrowed  July  13th ;  bred  by  themselves ; 
sire,  "  Exor  ;"  dam,  "  Black  Girl,"  by  "  Spiteful  2nd." 

Russell  Swan  wick,  Eoyal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester:  the 
Beserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended ;  was  farrowed  June  3r(l ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Gloucester  IV.;"  dam,  "Sister  of  Sally  CX.,'' 

by  "  Hopeful  I." 

Bcrkshu'e  Boars  farrowed  in  the  Tear  1879  or  1880. 

Heber  Hdmfret,  Kingstone  Farm,  Shrivenham,  Berks :  First  Prize,  10?., 
for  "Leinster;"  was  farrowed  June  7th,  1880;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
" Connaught ;"  dam,  "Donna  Therese,''  by  "  Little  Western." 

R.  P.  HuMPHERY,  Valetta,  Watcombe,  Torquay,  Devon :  Second  Prize,  5/., 
for  "  Lord  of  the  Harem ;"  was  farrowed  June  1st,  1880 ;  bred  by  him- 
self ;  sire,  "  Stanley ;"  dam,  "  Lady  Leycester,"  by  "  Toddington." 

Benjamin  St.  John  Ackers,  Prinknash  Park,  Painswick,  Gloucestershire : 
the  Beserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  for  "Kingfisher;"  was 
farrowed  July  7th,  1879;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Hesperian  Major;" 
dam,  "  Fair  Flora  6th,"  by  "  Hesperian  Major." 

Berkshire  Breeding  Soio  Pigs  of  the  same  littery  farrowed  in  the  Tear 

1882.— Pews  of  Three. 

William  Hewer,  Sevenhampton,  Highworth,  Wiltshire:  First  Prize, IC?.; 
were  farrowed  January  8th ;  bred  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Hewer,  Knighton  Farm, 
Ramsbury,  Wilts ;  sire,  "  Knightom  Lad  ;"  dam,  "  Hagar,"  by  "Hopewell 

2nd." 

Thomas  Price  Willis,  The  Elms,  Winslow,  Bucks:  Second  Prize,  6Z. ; 
were  farrowed  January  7th  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Champion;"  dam, 
"  Topsy." 

Major  PEPLOE,Garnstone  Castle,  Weoblcy, Herefordshire:  the  Beserve  Number 
and  J/ if/hi y  Commended ;  w^ere  farroweii  January  7th  ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Leiuster  Don ;"  dam,  "  Bobtail,"  by  "  SoiK)rific." 

Berkshire  Breeding  Sows  fairowed  previously  to  or  in  the  Tear  1881. 

!'"»<:  Executors  of  the  late  Arthur  Stewart,  Saint  Bridge  Farm,  Glou- 
cester:  FiKST  PiazK,  10/.;  was  farrowed  February  17th,  1881;  in-pig: 
bred    ])v   thcmKelves;     sire,   "Exor;"    dam,    "Cirencester    2nd,''  by 

"  rrodi'ial." 

oiiiN  PiTTMAN  Kino,  Xorth  Stoke,  Wallingford,  Berks:  Second  Pbize,  5/., 
for*MIuby  4th;"  was  farrowed  December  10th,  1880;  in-pig;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Samphire;"  dam,  "Ruby  3rd." 


Award  of  Live^Stack  Prizes^  S^c,^  at  Reading.  Ixxr 

Nathaniel  Benjafield,  Shorts  Green  Fann,  Motcombe,  Shaftesbury :  the 
Beaerve  NurriUr  and  Highly  Commended  for  ''Lady  Tredegar;"  was 
farrowed  June  2nd,  1879 ;  in-pig ;  bred  by  himself;  sire^  *'  Bubstone  ;** 
dam,  "  Taunton  Duchess  2nd,"  by  "  Robin  Hood  2nd.'' 


CHEESE. 

Cheese^  not  less  than  1  cwt,,  over  6  inches  thick^  open  to  makers  onhf,* 

OHN  Willis,  Witchem  Farm,  Cattistock,  Dorchester :  Fibbt  FtuzE,  lOL 

V^iLLiAM  Corp,  Sanc^ford  Orcas,  Sherborne,  Dorset :  Second  Prizb,  Bh 

OHN  Chables  Crees,  Sbarpshaw  Farm,  Marston   Biggott,  Frome :    the 
Beserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended, 

Theese,  not  less  than  1  cwt.^  not  exceeding  6  inches  thick^  open  to  makers 

only* 

llfred  Hiscock,  Parson's  Farm,  Horsington,  Wincanton,  Somerset:  Fntsr 
Prize,  10/. 

"homas  John  Moon,  Tail  is  Farm,  Frome :  Sbcokd  Prize,  57. 

DWARD  John  Hoddinott,  Witham  Hall  Farm,  Frome :  the  Beserpt  Number 
and  Highly  Commended. 


BUTTEK. 

Fresh  Butter,  six  pounds^  open  to  makers  only.* 

iTiLLiAM  Billixgton,  Church  Farm,  Yattenden,  Newbury:  First  Pbizs, 
6/. 

EORGE  Simpson,  Wray  Park,  Reigate :  Second  Prize,  47. 

erard  Horne  FitzHerbert,  Overton  House,  Micheldever :  Third  Pbizb,  2Z. 

i.  J.  Palmer,  Great  Lea  Farm,  Shiufield,  Berks :  the  Beserve  Number  and 
Highly  Comiiicndcl, 


FRUIT. 

Wliite  Cherries. 
dhn  Marten,  Chilham,  Canterbury :  First  Prize,  37. 

Bhich  Cherries, 
>HN  Marten,  Chilham,  Canterbury :  First  Prize,  37. 

Wliite  Gooseberries. 

dney    Herbert  Goodwin,   Smortswell,    Mere  worth,  Maidstone :    Fibst 
Prize,  37. 

/2 
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Bed  Currants, 

Thomas  Harris  Busbridge,  Jun.,  Pimpa  Ck)urt,  East  Farleigh,  Maidstone : 
First  Prize,  3Z. 

John  Marten,  Chilham,  Canterbury :  Second  Prize,  11, 

Black  Currants. 

William  Parrott,  Normandy,  Guildford:  First  Prize,  SL 
John  Marten,  Chilham,  Canterbury :  Second  Prize,  11, 

Keejping  Apples — Cooking. 

John  Watkins,  Pomona  Fann,  Withington,  Hereford :   First  Prize,  Zl, 
Heber  Humfrey,  Kingstone  Farm,  Shrivenham,  Berks :  Second  Prize,  II 


VEGETABLES. 

Early  Kidney  Potatoes. 
James  Davidson,  Hcckfield,  Winchfield:  First  Prize,  31. 

Cauliflowers. 

James  Davidson  :  First  Prize,  37. 

Best  Collection  of  Vegetables,  open  to  Market  Gardeners, 

Joseph  C.  Fidler,  104,  Friar  Street,  Reading :  First  Prize,  61. 


HIVES,  HONEY,  &c. 
Prizes  given  by  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Absooiation. 

Uivcs  for  Ohscrvation  PiuposeSy  Stocked  with  Bees  and  their  Queen. 

T.   V>.  Blow,  AVelwyiJ,  1  kits:    First  Prize,  1/.;  Second  Prize,  15<.;  and 
'JiiiRD  Prize,  Ivs. 

Frame  Hives  for  use  in  an  Apiary.     Price  not  to  exceed  15«. 

A.  Blake,  Dallinghoo,  Wickham  Market :  First  Prize,  11. 

T.  B.  Blow,  Welwyn,  Herts :  Second  Prize,  15s. 

Rev.  ay.  F.  Burkitt,  Butttrmere  Rectory,  Hungerford;  Third  Prize,  IOj. 

Frame  Hives  for  Cottagers'  use.     Price  not  to  exceed  lOs.  6d, 

T.  B.  Blow,  Welwyn,  Utrts:  First  Prize,  11. 

A.  Blake,  Dallinghoo,  Wickham  Market :  Second  Prize,  15«. 

Abbott,  Brothers,  Fairlawn,  Southall :  Third  Prize,  10s. 


Award  of  Jhrizet  at  Reading.  hxyii 

Collection  of  Hives  and  Bee  Furniture, 
T.  B.  Blow,  Welwyn,  Herts:  First  Prize,  3/. 

G.  Neighbour  and  Son,  149,  Regent  Street,  London :  Second  Pbizb,  22. 
Abbott,  Brothers,  Fairlawn,  Southall :  Third  Prize,  17. 

Super  Honey  from  one  Apiary. 
J.  Walton,  Westington,  Leamington :  Third  Prize,  lOs, 

Comb  Honey,    Twelve  2  lb.  SecUona. 

J.  G ABRATT,  Hockendon,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent :  First  Prize,  17. 
W.  Hunt,  South  Warnborough,  Winchfield :  Second  Pizej  10». 
J.  Walton,  Weston,  Leamington :  Third  Prize,  5«. 

Cowh  Honey,      Twelve  1  Jb,  Sediona, 

J.  Garratt  :  First  Prize,  17. 

R.  W.  Llotd,  Badminton,  Gloucestershire :  Seoond  Prize,  lOr. 

W.  Hunt  :  Third  Prize,  5«. 

Bun,  or  Extracted  Honey.     Twehe  1  lb,  gUu»jar$. 

J.  Velvin,  Marlborough,  Wilts :  First  Prize,  17. 

R.  W.  Lloyd  :  Second  Prize,  10«.  t 

Rev.  W.  E.  Burkitt,  Buttermere  Rectory,  Himgerford :  Third  Prize,  5». 

Bun,  or  Extracted  Honey.     Twelve  2  Jb.  glass  jars, 
J.  Walton  :  First  Prize,  17. 

Comb  Foundation  of  Pure  Bees-Wcus. 

T.  B.  Blow  :  First  Prize,  17. 
Abbott,  Brothers  :  Second  Prize,  lOs. 

Pure  Bees-  Wax,  not  less  than  6  lbs. 

Abbott,  Brothers  :  First  Prize,  lOs. 
W.  Hunt  :  Second  Prize,  5s. 


FARMS. 
Dairy,  Arable,  or  Mixed  Farms,  above  200  acres  in  extent,* 

James  J.  Ratcliff,  The  Priory,  Beech  Hill,  Reading :  First  Prize,  1007. 

George  Adams,  Pidnell  Farm,  Faringdon :  Second  Prize,  507. 

Jenkin  Davies,  Wickcroft  Farm,  Englefield,  Reading:  Sfecial  Prize,  257. 


Ixxviii  Aicard  of  Prizes  at  Reading, 

IMPLEMENTS. 

I).  Hald  and  Co.,  24,  Great  Winchester  Street,  London :  Gold  Medal  for 

Cream  Separator  lor  horse  jiower. 

The  Heading  Iron  "Works  Co.  :  Silver  Medal  for  Machine  for  Washing 

Railway  !Milk  Cans. 

Xalder  and  Nalder,  Challow  Works,  Wantacce :  Silver  Medal  for  an 
improved  method  of  driving  shakers  and  riddles  in  threshing  machines. 

George  Hathaway,    Chippenham,  Wilts:    Silver    Medal   for   Double 

Oscillating  Churn. 

The  Prize  of  10;"/.  oflered  by  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Heading,  for  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  method  of  drying  hay  or  corn  crops 
artificially,  either  before  or  after  being  stacked,  was  not  awarded. 


(     Ixxix    ) 


AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

Examination  PaperSy  1882. 


EXAMINATION  IN  AGMOULTUBB. 

Maximxim  Numbeb  of  Mabks,  200.    Pass  Nuxbkb,  100. 

Tuesday,  May  9th,  from  10  a.fii.  tUl  1  pjn. 

1.  Wliat  would  be  the  required  live  and  dead  stock  for  a  farm  of 
600  acres  ;  400  acres  of  which  should  bearable  land  of  good  quality, 
capable  of  growing  roots  and  beans,  the  other  200  acres  good  grazing 
pasture  land  ? 

The  same  where  the  arable  land  should  be  medium  olaj  soil  and 
the  pasture  land  of  fSedr  quality  suitable  for  dairying? 

The  same  where  the  arable  land  should  be  a  stone  brash  and 
the  pasture  of  a  rough  healthy  quality,  suitable  for  the  rearing 
of  stock? 

2.  State  the  best  rotation  of  cropping  for  the  arable  land  on  each 
of  the  above-mentioned  description  of  soil. 

3.  If,  on  entering  a  light-land  farm  at  any  Michaelmas,  you  found 
the  part  in  course  for  roots  to  be  full  of  couch  and  other  weeds,  what 
would  be  your  cultivation  for  such  roots  with  a  view  to  cleaning  the 
land  before  planting  it  ? 

4.  State  the  quantity  of  seed-wheat  which  should  be  planted  per 
acre  on  different  kinds  of  soils,  and  under  the  different  conditions  of 
such  soils. 

5.  The  same  of  Barley. 

6.  A  quantity  of  wheat  has  to  be  thrashed.  How  many  men  would 
be  required  for  the  work,  the  straw  being  stacked  in  the  yard,  and  a 
6-horse  engine  with  a  finishing  machine  being  used  ? 

7.  Given,  a  field  of  wheat-stooks  (a  good  crop)  to  be  carted  half-a- 
milo  to  the  homestead,  two  pitchers  being  employed  for  the  work. 
How  many  horses  and  carts,  or  waggons  would  be  required,  and  how 
many  men  at  the  rick  ? 

8.  Describe  the  proper  management  of  breeding  Ewes,'  from 
October  to  the  time  tiiey  are  brought  to  fold,  and  of  lambs  from  birth 
until  they  are  weaned. 

9.  What  quantity  of  com  or  cake  is  it  desirable  to  give  to  feeding 
sheep  on  turnips  when  but  little  hay  can  be  spared  for  them  in  their 
chaff  ?    Secondly,  when  they  have  all  hay-chaff  of  good  quality  ? 
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10.  Describe  the  proper  management  of  young  stock  on  a  farm 
suitable  for  rearing  cattle  from  the  time  they  are  brought  in  as  calves 
until  they  are  two  years  old. 

11.  When  is  it  desirable  to  give  milking  cows  artificial  food? 

12.  How  many  horses  per  100  acr^s  are  required  to  work  a  farm  of 
arable  land,  the  soil  being  light  ? 

The  same,  the  soil  being  heavy  ? 


EXAMINATION  IN  CHEMISTEY. 

Maximum  Numbee  of  Marks,  200.    Pass  Numbeb,  100. 
Wednesday,  May  IQth,  from  10  a,m.  tiU  1  p.m. 

I.  General  Chemistby. 

1.  Define  an  element  in  chemistry,  Name  some  elements  which 
are  found  in  nature  unconibined,  and  others  which  are  only  met  with 
in  combination.  What  arc  the  characters  of  ozone,  and  what  are  the 
reasons  for  considering  it  an  elementary  substance  ? 

2.  State  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air ;  and  explain  how  to 
find  the  proportions  of  (1),  aqueous  vapour,  (2)  carbonic  acid,  present 
in  it  at  any  given  time  and  place. 

3.  Show  by  examples  by  what  means  uncombined  nitrogen  can  be 
brought  into  combination  with  other  elements.  How  can  you  deter- 
mine whether  an  organic  substance  contauis  nitrogen  ? 

4.  State  and  explain  the  chemical  action  which  results  from  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  of  (1)  iron,  (2)  copper,  (3)  lime.  By 
what  tests  can  you  detect  the  presence  of  those  three  srbstances  in 
solution  ? 

5.  Explain  generally  the  chemical  action  which  ensues  when  wood 
is  heated  in  a  vessel  which  has  only  a  small  opening.  Give  an 
account  of  the  properties  of  charcoal. 

6.  Define  equivalent  weights  in  chemistry,  and  illustrate  your 
definition  by  comparing  compounds  of  chlorine  with  those  of  iodine, 
and  compounds  of  iron  with  those  of  aluminium  and  magnesium. 

7.  Show  how  to  determine  the  proportions  of  sodium  chloride  and 
sodium  nitrate  in  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

8.  Explain  the  chemistry  of  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  change  may  be  brought 
about. 

9.  Describe  the  general  chemical  characters  of  tannin,  and  give 
some  explanation  of  its  antiseptic  power. 
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n.  Agbioultubal  Ghemistbt. 
Wednesdayy  May  IQthj  from  2  p.m,  tiU  5  p.m, 

1.  Point  out  the  differences  in  the  ohemical  oomposition  of  fresh 
and  rotten  dang.  Describe  the  best  way  of  making  and  applying 
dung  to  the  land  with  a  view  of  preventing  loss  in  fertilising 
matters. 

2.  What  is  the  chemical  character  of  the  drainings  of  dung-heaps^ 
and  their  fertilising  value  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chemical  compounds  which  occur  in  the  drainage- 
water  from  highly-manured  land? 

4.  Write  a  short  paper  on  the  improvement  of  grass-land. 

5.  What  is  the  composition  of  soot  ?  How  do  you  determine  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  value  of  different  samples? 

6.  In  what  respect  does  gas-lime  differ  from  ordinary  lime?  Point 
out  the  precautions  which  should  be  observed  in  applying  gas-lime 
to  the  land  ? 

7.  Explain  the  benefits  which  result  from  the  growth  of  dover  as 
a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat.  How  do  you  account  for  the  better 
yield  of  wheat  after  clover  which  has  been  made  into  hay  or  allowed 
to  seed,  than  after  green  clover  fed  off  on  the  land  by  sheep  ? 

8.  How  do  you  detect  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  a  poisonous 
sheep-dip  ? 

9.  Write  a  short  paper  on  the  foods  which  are  best  adapted  to 
produce  rich  and  abundant  milk  in  the  most  economical  manner. 


EXAMINATION  IN  MECHANICS   AND  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Maximitm  Numbsb  of  Mabks,  200.    Pass  Nukbib,  100. 

Thursday,  May  llthffrom  10  OM.  OB  1p.m. 

1.  How  are  mass  and  density  measured? 

If  a  cubic  foot  of  iron  weighs  479|  lbs.,  and  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  252*5  grains,  compare  the  masses  of  these  bodies,  and  their 
densities. 

2.  Any  number  of  forces  act  in  one  plane  on  a  body  capable  of 
turning  freely  round  a  fine  axis  at  right  angles  to  that  plane ;  what 
relation  must  exist  between  the  forces  if  they  keep  the  body  at 
rest? 

To  draw  a  nail  out  of  a  packing-case  in  the  usual  way,  I  get  the 
head  of  the  nail  between  the  claws  of  a  hammer  whose  head  rests  on 
the  case,  touching  it  at  a  distance  of  1|  inch  from  the  nail ;  if  the 
handle  is  14  inches  long,  and  I  pull  at  the  end  of  it  with  a  force  of 
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80  lbs.,  what  force  is  exerted  on  the  nail  ?    Why  wonld  the  force  on 
the  nail  become  less  as  it  rises  ont  of  the  wood  ? 

3.  What  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body,  and  what  is  its  cha- 
racteristic property?  Where  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  Bqoare 
lamina,  of  a  circular  lamina,  and  of  a  triangular  lamina  ? 

Draw  a  square  A6CD,  and  on  AB  draw  an  eqoilateral  triangle 
ABP,  the  point  P  falling  within  the  square ;  if  ABGD  is  a  rigid 
lamina  weighing  20  lbs.  and  resting  horizontally  on  three  points 
under  A,  B,  P  respectively ;  find  the  pressure  on  each  point. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  work  of  a  force  ?  What  is  a  foot-ponnd 
of  work? 

A  rectangular  block  weighing  27,000  lbs.  is  2  yards  high,  and  its 
base  is  a  square  the  length  of  an  edge  of  which  is  a  yard.  If  it 
stands  on  its  square  base  how  many  foot-pounds  of  work  are  required 
to  overthrow  it?  If  it  lies  on  one  of  its  long  faces  how  many 
foot-i)ounds  of  work  are  required  to  make  it  stand  up  on  its  base? 
N.B.— e.e.,  the  square  root  of  6  =  2-23607. 

5.  What  is  the  numerical  measure  of  the  kinetic  energy  of,  or 
work  accumulated  in,  a  moving  particle  ? 

The  mass  of  a  particle  moving  at  the  rat«  of  24  feet  a  second  is 
10  lbs. ;  how  many  foot-pounds  of  work  is  it  capable  of  doing  in 
virtue  of  its  kinetic  energy  ?  Find  the  constant  force  by  which  the 
particle  would  be  brought  to  rest  after  moving  through  8  feet. 

6.  Explain  the  princii)le  of  the  hydraulic  press.  What  practical 
diflficulty  long  stood  in  the  way  of  its  application?  Explain  the 
contrivance  by  which  the  difficulty  was  overcome  and  a  working 
hydraulic  press  constructed. 

7.  Explain  the  action  of  the  common  force  pump,  and  the  use  of 
tLo  air-chamber  with  which  force-pumps  are  sometimes  fitted. 

8.  If  a  lump  of  ico  is  taken  at  0°  F.  and  heat  is  applied  to  it,  what 
arc  the  successive  changes  it  undergoes,  (a)  in  volume,  (6)  in  tem- 
perature, until  it  is  all  boiled  away  ?  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  free 
contact  witli  the  air  throughout  the  whole  process. 

9.  A  piston  1200  square  inches  in  area  is  moved  forward  by  a 
varying  pressure  througli  a  distance  of  6  feet ;  the  pressure  in  pounds 
1)01-  square  inch  at  each  foot  of  the  stroke  is  18,  18,  18,  12,  9,  7,  6; 
calculate  the  foot-pounds  of  work  done  by  the  pressure  in  one  stroke, 
and  draw  the  indicator-diagram  corresponding  to  these  forces.  (The 
vacuum  pressure  is  to  be  neglected.) 


EXAMINATION  IN  MENSUEATION  AND  SURVEYING. 

Maximum  Numbeb  of  Mabes,  100.     Pass  Numbeb,  50. 

Thursday,  May  11th,  from  2  p,m.  tiU  6  p.m. 

1.  State  the  rules  for  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  its 
:sides,  the  area  of  a  circle,  and  the  volume  of  a  cylinder. 

The   sides  of  a  triangle  are  110   feet,  130  feet,  and  160  feet 
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Tespectiyelj :  find  its  area;  find  also  the  area  of  a  circle  whose 
^drcumferenco  equals  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle. 

2.  What  is  a  prismoid  ?  What  is  the  role,  or  formnla,  for  finding 
its  Yolumo  ? 

The  base  of  a  hay-stack  is  a  rectangle  80  feet  by  20  feet ;  at  a 
height  of  15  feet  above  the  base  its  horizontal  section  is  85  feet  by 
25  feet ;  above  this  the  hay  is  formed  into  a  gable  12j^  feet  high — 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  gable  being,  of  course,  85  feet  and 
'25  feet.     How  many  cubic  yards  of  hay  are  Uiere  in  the  stack  ? 

3.  Explain  how  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sub- 
stance enables  us  to  determine  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the 
substance. 

Ten  feet  of  length  of  lead  pipe  weigh  100  lbs.  when  the  bore  is 
2\  inches  in  diameter ;  what  is  the  thickness  of  the  metal?  Specific 
gi*avity  of  lead  is  11*35. 

4.  State  and  explain  a  method  of  finding  the  distance  between  two 
points  on  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  using  only  ropes  and  picquets. 
What  are  the  sources  of  error  in  the  method  ? 

5.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  Vernier.  How  is  the  principle 
applied  in  the  following  case:— to  construct  a  vernier  by  which 
readings  can  be  taken  true  to  a  minute  from  the  horizontal  plate  of  a 
Theodolite  which  is  graduated  to  half  degrees  ? 

6.  If  the  diameter  of  a  graduated  circle  is  5  inches,  and  the  arc 
can  be  read  true  to  minutes,  into  how  many  parts  mnst  each  inch  of 
the  arc  be  divided  ? 

7.  A6  is  a  base  1250  feet  long;  P  a  station  such  that  PAB  is 
^7'  10',  PBA  73°  42';  C  is  a  station  which  as  seen  from  B  is 
between  A  and  P ;  the  angle  ABC  is  23°  18' ;  find,  both  by  con- 
struction and  calculation,  the  length  of  AP  and  of  the  parte  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  line  joining  B  and  C. 

8.  A  map  is  drawn  to  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  furlong ; 
what  is  the  representative  fraction  of  the  scale,  and  what  area  on  the 
ground  is  represented  by  seven  square  inches  on  the  map  ? 

9.  Draw  a  section  of  the  ground  from  the  following  notes,  and 
•calculate  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  the  slox>e  of  the  straight 
line  which  joins  the  first  point  with  the  last. 


Distance. 

Backs. 

ForeS. 

chain". 
2«3 

H.    In. 
7    4 

ft   In. 
2     1 

301 

1    8 

8    7 

2-47 

2    5 

6    8 

2-25 

1    5 

7    4 

1-44 

6    1 

4    2 
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EXAMINATION  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Maximum  Numbeb  of  Mabks,  200.     Pass  Nuubxb,  100. 

Friday,  May  12/ A,  from  10  a.m,  tiU  1  p,m, 

Joumaliso  and  post  tlie  folloT^dng  facts  in  proper  technical  lan- 
guage and  form.  Make  out  a  "Trial  Balance  Sheet,"  a  "Profit 
and  Loss  Account,"  and  a  "  Final  Balance-sheet,"  showing  the  position 
of  Edwin  Woods'  affairs  on  May  1st,  1881. 

Statement  of  Affairs  of  Edwin  Woods,  January  1st,  1881 : — 

He  had  assets —                                                                 £     g^  ^^ 

Wheat  in  sacks      ..      ..      854    0  0 

Barley     do 417    0  0 

Straw,  estimated  at       116    0  0 

Tillages      do.              175    0  0 

Sheep 620    0  0 

Horses 100    0  0 

Implements  and  Dead  Stock        250    0  0 

Cash  in  tiU 11  15  8 

£2543  15  8 

He  owed — 

John  Woods,  loan 500     0  0 

London  and  County  Bank  overdrawn         ..       ..     783     6  8 

William  Markham  for  sheep       315     0  0 

1548    6  8 

Leaving  surplus 995     9  0 

£2543  15  8 

1881. 

Jan.     5. — He  sold  sheep  to  William  Parker  for  ..      ..     463     0  0 

(receiving  cash  for  same.) 

„      8. —He  paid  William  Markham 315     0  0 

„      „     He  paid  to  Bank 80     0  0 

„    31. — This  month  expended  for  Wages  from  till  ..        67     5  0 

Feb.  28.— This  month  drew  from  Bank  for  Petty  Cash        50     0  0 

„     „       This  month  expended  for  Wages 68     3  3 

Mar.    4. — Sold   60   quarters  Wheat  at  36«.  to   John 

Smiles  for  cash 108     0  0 

„      6. — Bought  11  Heifers  of  Jagger  for ..        -,       ..       82  10  0 

„    10. — Sold  Straw  to  Squire  Oakes  for 40  14  6 

„     11. — Drew  Bill   on   Squire  Cakes  for  the  above 

(due  14th  May)         ..       ..       40  14  6 

„  14. — Remitted  Jagger  Squire  Cakes*  bill  40Z.  14«.  6d. 
and  cheque  on  Bank  41 Z.  15«.  6d.  to  ba- 
lance his  account       
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1881.  £  t.  d. 

Mar.  81.— Paid  for  Wages,  &o.,  this  month 78  19  6 

n     9f      Paid  Rent  by  cheque  on  Bank     76  0  0 

April   6.-Soldto  John  Simes,  Wheat 627  0  0 

„      „     Sold  to  Thomas  Dayis,  Barley     468  0  6 

„    14.— Paid  by  cheque  for  Bates     18  19  0 

„     „      Beceived  of  John  Simes — 

Cash  (sent  to  Bank)      880  0  0 

Bill  at  three  months 247  0  0 

„    20. — Sent  the  above  bills  to  the  Bank  for  discount, 

they  amount  to 710  0  0 

„     „       The  Bank  charged  discount 9  14  7 

„     „      Beceived   of  Thomas  Davis  bill  at  three 

months       468  0  0 

„    21.— Sold  Wheat  for  cash      187  10  0 

,,     „      Sold  Straw  for  cash        69  0  0 

„    28.— Sent  cash  to  Bank 180  0  0 

y,    30.— Paid  Wages,  &c.,  this  month         88  19  6 

„     „      Bought  Sheep  of  Wilson        274  0  0 

„     „     Jackson's  bill  sent  in  for  Fodder  supplied  ..  87  0  0 

„     „      Fisher's  bill  sent  in  for  Manure 88  0  0 

„     „      Paid  John  Woods  interest  three  months  to 

Slst  March        7  10  0 

„      „     Eeserve  for  one  month's  interest  to  date  due 

to  John  Woods 2  10  0 

The  position  of  affairs  on  1st  May  having 
been  ascertained  by  a  Stock-taking,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  no  Wheat. 

Barley valued  15  0  0 

Straw     „  8  0  0 

Sheep „  470  0  0 

Heifers „  86  0  0 

Tillages „  260  0  0 

Horses „  96  0  0 

Implements,  &c „  246  0  0 


EXAMINATION  IN  GEOLOGY. 

Maximttm  Number  of  Marks,  100.    Pass  Nvmbmsl,  60. 

Friday,  May  12th,  from  2  p.m.  ttU  6  p,m» 

1.  Give  the  classification  usually  adopted  for  dividing  the  stratified 
rocks  into  great  periods,  and  state  the  reasons  for  the  names  assigned 
to  them.  Tabulate  in  descending  order  the  systems  of  strata  be- 
longing to  each  great  period. 

2.  Describe  the  chief  lithological  characters  of  the  aqueoiw  rockBy 
and  explain  their  respective  origin. 
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3.  State  the  geological  position  and  principal  agricultural  cliarac- 
ters  of  the  cliief  clay  formations  of  England. 

4.  Define  permeable  and  impermeable  strata,  and  explain  how 
their  relative  position  may  influence  the  origin  of  springs  or  the 
artificial  supply  of  water.  Illustrate  the  answer  by  diagrams  if 
necessary. 

5.  Describe  the  nature  and  position  of  the  Crag  deposits. 

6.  From  what  strata  are  septaria  and  clay-ironstone  usnally  ob- 
tained ?  Explain  their  origin  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

7.  Tabulate  in  descending  order  the  carboniferous  series  of  rocks. 
Mention  the  building  stones  and  other  economical  substances  obtained 
from  them. 

8.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  fossil  plants  generally  found  in  the 
carboniferous  rocks. 

9.  Describe  the  character  and  origin  of  the  Wealden  strata. 

10.  By  what  natural  processes  have  the  stratified  rocks  been 
hardened  or  consolidated,  and  state  the  value  of  this  knowledge  in 
the  selection  of  building  stones. 

11.  In  what  British  strata  are  phosphatic  deposits  mostly  found? 
How  has  their  origin  been  explained  ? 

12.  Name  the  specimens  on  the  table. 


EXAMINATION  IN  BOTANY. 

[It  is  expected  that  Eight  Questions  at  least  will  be  answered.] 
Maximum  Number  op  Marks,  100.    Pass  Numbee,  50. 
Saturday,  May  ISth,  from  10  a.m.  till  1  p,m, 

1.  What  are  the  contents  of  an  active  leaf-cell,  and  what  are  their 
respective  functions  ? 

2.  What  are  the  elements  of  a  dicotyledonous  stem  from  the  pith 
to  the  bark? 

3.  Give  descriptions  and  examples  of  a  bulb,  conn,  tuber,  and 

rhizome. 

4.  What  physical  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  germination  of 

a  seed  ? 

5.  What  are  the  differences  between  fertilisation  in  angiosperms, 

gjmnospcrms,  ferns,  and  mosses  ? 

G.  What  arc  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  food  of  plants  ? 

7.  IIow  is  food  assimilated  by  the  plant  ?  Specify  the  organs  by 
which  food  is  assimilated,  aud  the  conditions  under  which  the  process 
takes  place. 
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8.  Specify  the  principal  groups  into  which  the  cryptogamia  are- 
arranged  ;  give  their  distinguishing  characters,  and  an  example 
of  each. 

9.  Give  the  characters  by  which  the  ^anunculaceos  CruciferoQy  and 
GramineoB  are  distinguished. 

10.  Describe  the  life  history  of  Ergot,  and  state  what  may  be 
expected  from  its  presence  in  pasture. 

11.  Give  the  scientific  names  and  Natural  Orders  of  the  following, 
plants  : — cow-grass,  buck-wheat,  oats,  rib-grass,  beet,  and  rape. 

12.  Give  scientific  descriptions  of  the  plants  marked  A,  B,  and  C. 


EXAMINATION    IN    ANATOMY    AND    ANIMAL 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Maximum  Number  of  Marks,  100.    Pass  Number,  50. 
Saturday,  May  13th,  from  2  p,m,  till  4  p.m. 

1.  Say  in  which  animal,  the  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  the  respiration  is-- 
carried  on  through  the  nostrils  exclusively,  and  state  the  cause  of  this 
variation  from  the  general  rule. 

2.  Name  the  fluids  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  process  of 
assimilation,  and  state  their  relative  action — vital  and  chemical — on 
the  ingcsta. 

3.  Supposing  the  tongue  of  a  horse  and  an  ox  to  be  placed  before 
you,  state  how  you  would  recognise  the  one  from  the  other ;  describe 
also  in  general  terms  the  anatomy  of  the  organ. 

4.  Describe  the  function  of  the  tongue,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus  in 
deglutition  and  rumination,  and  say  which  of  the  stomachs  of  the 
ox  is  chiefly  employed  in  rumination,  and  what  is  the  function  of  each 
of  the  other  stomachs. 

5.  Describe  the  dentition  of  a  year-old  and  a  two-year-old  ox, 
stating  the  relative  number,  in  each  case,  of  incisor  and  molar  teeth — 
permanent  and  temporary. 

6.  Name  the  structures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  tooth, 
and  describe  fully  the  dentition  of  a  pig  at  six,  nine,  and  twelve 
months  of  its  age. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Address  of  Letters.— The  Society's  ofSoe  being  sltnated  in  the  poatal  diBtiict  designAtod  by  the 
letter  W>  Members,  in  their  correspondence  with  the  Secretary,  are  reqnetted  to  nl^otn  tbit 
letter  to  the  usual  address. 

General  Meetiko  in  London.  December,  1882,  at  12  o'clock. 

General  Meeting  in  Ix)ndon,  May  22nd,  1883,  at  12  o'clock. 

Meeting  at  York,  July,  1883. 

Monthly  Council  (for  transaction  of  bnsiness),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  eveiy  moDtb, 
excepting  January,  September,  and  October :  open  only  to  Members  of  Ooimcil  and  GoTonon  of 

the  Society. 

Adjournments. — The  Council  aciUoum  over  Passion  and  Easter  weeks,  when  those  wedM  do  not 
include  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month ;  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  Angnst  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  November ;  and  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  Deconber  to  the  flrit  Wednesday  In 

February. 

Office  Hours.— 10  to  4.    On  Saturdays,  10  to  2. 

Diseasfj  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs.— Members  have  the  privilege  of  applying  to  the  Veterinary 
Committee  of  the  Society,  and  of  sending  animals  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden 
Town,  N.W.— <A  statement  of  these  privileges  will  be  found  on  page  lx\3dx.  in  this  Appendix) 

Chemical  Analysis. — ^The  privileges  of  Chemical  Analysis  ei\Joyed  by  Members  of  the  Society  will 
be  found  stated  in  this  Appendix  (page  xc). 

Botaktcal  Frtvilegf^. — The  Botanical  and  Entomological  Privileges  ei\)oyed  by  Members  of  the 
Society  will  be  found  stated  in  this  Appendix  (page  xciii.). 

Subscriptions. — 1.  Annual. — ^The  subscription  of  a  Governor  is  £6,  and  that  of  a  Member  £1,  due  is 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January  of  each  year,  and  becoming  in  arrear  if  unpaid  by  the  1st  of 
June.  2.  For  Life. — Governors  may  compoimd  for  their  subscripUon  for  ftitnre  years  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  £hQ,  and  Members  by  paying  jClO.  Governors  and  Members  who  have  paid 
their  annual  subscription  for  20  years  or  upwards,  and  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arresr, 
may  compound  for  future  annual  subscriptions,  that  of  the  corrent  year  inclosive,  by  a  single 
payment  of  £25  for  a  Governor,  and  jt5  for  a  Member. 

Patukmts. — Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  In  the  most  direct  and  satisfactoiy  nuumer, 
either  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  or  by  means  of  post- 
office  orders,  to  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  principal  post-offices  throughout  the  kingdmn,  sad  nude 
payable  to  him  at  the  Vere  Street  Office,  London,  W.;  but  any  cheque  on  abanker's  or  any 
other  house  of  businehS  in  London  will  be  equally  available,  if  made  payable  oo  donand.  In 
obtaining  post-office  orders  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  postmaster  the  correct  initislfl 
and  surname  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  (H.  M.  Jenkins),  otherwise  the  payment 
will  be  refused  to  him  at  the  post-office  on  which  such  order  has  been  obtained;  and  when 
remitting  the  money-orders  it  should  be  stated  by  whom,  and  on  whose  aoooont.  they  sre  sent 
Cheques  should  be  made  payable  as  drafts  on  demand  (not  as  bills  only  payable  after  s^t  or  s 
certain  number  of  days  after  date),  and  should  be  drawn  on  a  I>ondon  (not  on  a  local  country) 
banker.  When  payment  is  maile  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  St.  Jamesls  Square 
Branch,  as  the  bankers  of  the  Society,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  Secretaiy  should  be  advised 
by  letter  of  such  payment,  in  order  that  the  entry  in  the  banker's  book  may  be  at  once  iden- 
tl'ned,  and  the  amount  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  party.  No  coin  can  be  remitted  by  V^ 
unless  the  letter  be  registered. 

New  Members. — Every  candidate  for  admission  Into  the  Society  must  be  proposed  by  a  Member; 
the  proposer  to  specify  in  writing  the  full  name,  usual  place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the 
candidate,  either  at  a  Council  meeting,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  forms  of  Proposal 
may  be  obtaioed  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


\  * 

• 


Members  may  obtain  on  application  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  an  Abstract  of  the  Charter 
and  Bye-laws,  of  a  Statement  of  the  General  Objects,  &c,  of  the  Society,  of  Chemical, 
Botanical,  and  Veterinary  lYlvileges,  and  of  other  printed  papers  connected  with  special 
departments  of  the  Society's  business. 
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I. — Visits  op  a  Pbofessor  of  the  Royal  Veterinabt  Oollegs. 

1.  Any  Member  of  the  Society  who  may  desire  professional  attendance  and  special  advice  in  cases 
of  disease  among  his  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  toe  Society,  or  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W. 

2.  The  remuneration  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  or  a  visiting  Inspector  will  be  3l.  2g.  each  day  aa 
a  professional  fee,  and  the  charge  for  personal  expenses,  to^en  such  have  been  incurred,  which  will  in 
no  case  exceed  one  guinea  per  diem.  He  will  alw)  be  allowed  to  charge  the  cost  of  travelling  to  and 
from  the  locality  where  his  services  may  have  been  required.  These  charges  may,  however,  in 
cases  of  serious  or  extensive  outbreaks  of  contagious  disease,  be  reduced  or  remitted  altogether,  so 
far  as  the  Members  of  the  Society  are  concerned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Coxmcil,  on  sach  step 
being  recommend«'d  to  them  by  the  Veterinary  Committee. 

3.  The  Consulting  Veterinary  Surgeon  or  visiting  Inspector,  on  his  return,  will  report  to  the 
Member,  and,  through  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  to  the  Veterinary  Committee, 
in  writing,  the  results  of  his  observations  and  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  disease ;  which 
Report  will  be  laid  before  the  Council. 

4.  When  contingencies  arise  to  prevent  a  personal  discharge  of  the  dntiea,  the  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Veterinary  Committee,  name  some 
competent  professional  person  to  act  in  his  stead,  who  shall  be  remimerated  at  the  same  rate^ 

II.— Consultations  without  Visit. 

Personal  consultation  with  Veterinary  Inspector 10s.  6d. 

Consultation  by  letter lOt.  6d. 

Post-mortem  examination,  and  report  thereon         2ls. 

A  return  of  the  number  of  applications  from  Members  of  the  Society  daring  each  half-yetf  is 
required  from  the  Consulting  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

III. — Admission  of  Diseased  Animals   to  the  Royal  Veterinaby  Ck)LLBaE, 
Camden  Town,  N.W. ;  Investigations  and  Reports. 

1.  All  Members  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  sending  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  to  the 
Infirmary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  by  paying  for  tne  keep  and 
treatment  of  cattle  10;.  6<.  per  week  each  animal,  and  for  sheep  and  pigs,  Zi.  6d.  per  week. 

2.  A  detailed  Report  of  the  cases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  treat^  in  the  Infirmary  of  the 
College,  or  on  Farms  in  the  occupation  of  Members  of  the  Society,  will  be  famished  to  the  Council 
quarterly ;  and  also  special  rep<^rts  from  time  to  time  on  any  matter  of  unusual  interest  which  may 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  OflQcers  of  the  College. 

IV. — Visits  of  Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  following  Veterinary  Surgeons  have  been  appointed,  at  different  centres  In  England  and 
Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Members  of  the  Society  to  consult  them  with  regud  to  the 
diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Mr.  C.  STErHENs<:)x.  Sandyford    !    Mr.   W.  F.    Garside,    Royal  Mr.    Wm.     Pexhalk,    Barn- 
Villa,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.       I        Agricultural  College,  Ciren-  staple. 

ce»ter.  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Bsoad,  Broad 

Mr.  T.  J.   Merrick,  North-  Street,  Bath. 

amp  ton.  Mr.  Wm.  Bbomlet,  Lancaster. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Baxram,  Downing  Mr.  Osborx  Hills,  1, 3,  5.  and 
Street,  Cambridge.  7,  South  Parade,  Learning- 
Mr.  Charles  Moir,  Cardiff.  ton. 


Mr.  Joseph  Carter,  38,<ireat 
Horton  KoaJ,  Bradford. 

Mr.  Walter  Lewis,  1,  South 
Street,  Nantwich  Rood, 
Crewe. 

Mr.  D.  Gresswell,  Louth. 


Members  may  obtain  the  attendance  of  a  Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  any  case  of  disease  by 
paying  his  travelling  expenses  (which  include  railway  fares,  and  1«.  per  mile  if  by  road,  indading 
the  return  journey),  and  the  cost  of  his  visit,  which  will  be  at  the  following  rate,  vii.  ;— 

£  «.   d. 

When  the  whole  day  is  occupied  1  10    0 

Wh*>n  half  a  day  or  less  is  occupied 0  16    0 

Personal  consultation  with  Veterinary  Surgeon        0  10    Q 

Consultation  by  letter 060 

Post-mortem  examination  and  report  thereon  10    0 

A  return  of  the  number  of  applications  from  Members  of  the  Society  daring  each  half  year,  em- 
bodying a  statement  of  those  cases  which  may  be  of  public  interest,  is  required  Arom  each  Provincial 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  These  half-yearly  reports  should  reach  the  Secretary  by  the  end  of  May  and 
November  respectively. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
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(Applicable  only  to  the  case  of  Persons  who  are  not  eommereiaUy  engaged  in  (he 
manufacture  or  sale  of  any  substance  sent  for  Analysis.) 

The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  Charges  for  Analysis  to  be  madebj 
the  Consulting  Chemist  for  the  hond-fide  and  sole  use  of  Members  of  the  Society ; 
who,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  oorrespondence,  are  particularly  requested,  when 
applying  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of  analysis  they  require^  and  to  quote  its 
number  in  the  subjoined  schedule.  The  charge  for  analysis,  together  with  the 
carriage  of  the  specimens  (if  any),  must  be  paid  to  him  by  Memb^v  at  tiie  time 
of  their  application : 

No. 

1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  bone-dust  or  oil-cake  (each  sample)  2s*  6dr 

2. — An  estimate  of  the  value  (relatively  to  the  average  samples  in  the 
market)  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  anmionia  and  of  the  nitrates  of 
potash  and  soda       ..      ..  ..  ..  ..  ,.  ..  ..         5i. 

3. — An  analysis  of  guano ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  organic 
matter,  sand,  phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts  and  ammonia,  and 
an  estimate  of  its  value,  provided  the  selling  price  of  the  article  to 
be  analysed  be  sent  with  it       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        10»» 

4. — An  analysis  of  mineral  superphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble  phosphates 
only,  and  an  estimate  of  its  value,  provided  the  selling  price  of  the 
article  to  be  analysed  be  sent  with  it  . .  . .  . .         '. .  . .  5»v 

5. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  showing  the  proportions  of 
moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluble  and  insoluble  pnosphates, 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia,  and  an  estimate  of  its  value,  provided 
the  selling  price  of  the  article  to  be  analysed  be  sent  with  it  ..        10«. 

6. — An  analysis,  showing  the  value  of  bone-dust  or  any  other  ordinary 
artificial  manure,  provided  the  selling  price  of  the  manure  to  be 
analysed  be  sent  with  it  ..  ,.  ..  ..  ..  .,        10«. 

7. — An  analysis  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  Ume     ..  ..ls,Qd. 

8. — An  analysis  of  limestone,  showing  the  proportion  of  magnesia,  10«. ; 

the  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia   ..  .,  ..  ,.  ..        lOi. 

9. — An  analysis  of  limestone  or  marls,  showing  the  proportion  of  carboaate, 

phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  sand  and  clay        10«. 

10. — Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  clay,  sand, 

organic  matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime . .  ..  ..  ..  ..        10*« 

11. — Complete  analysis  of  a  soil  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £8 

12. — An  analysis  of  oil-cake  or  other  substance  used  for  feeding  purposes, 
showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  oil,  mineral  matter,  albuminous 
matter,  and  woody  fibre,  as  well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  in  the 
aggregate ;  and  an  opinion  of  its  feeding  and  fattening  or  milk- 
producing  properties      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        10s, 

13. — Analysis  of  any  vegetable  product         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         10». 

14. — Analysis  of  animal  products,  refuse  substances  used  for  manures,  &c. 

from  10«.  to  £1 

15. — Determination  of  the  "hardness"  of  a  sample  of  water  before  and 

after  l)oiling         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5s. 

1 6. — Analysis  of  water  of  land-drainage,  and  of  water  used  for  irrigation  £1 

17. — Analysis  of  water  use<l  for  domestic  purposes   ..  ..  ..         ••  £1  10<. 

18  — Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  a  sample  of  water      ..  ..  ..        10«. 

19. — Examination  of  Viscera  for  Metallic  poison     ..  ..  ..  ..     £2  2<. 

-0. — Examination  of  Viscera  complete,  for  metals  and  alkaloids  ..  ..    £5  5s. 

-1.— Personal  consultation  with  the  Consulting  Chemist.  (The  usual 
hours  of  attendance  for  the  Director,  Monday  excepted,  will  be  from 
11  to  2,  but  to  j)revent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that  Members 
desiring  to  ht)ld  a  consultation  with  the  Director  should  write  to 
make  an  appointment)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5s. 

22.— Consultation  by  letter        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  5s. 

2:5.— Consultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three  or  more  letters         ..        lOs. 

The  Laboratory  of  the  Society  is  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  to  which 
address  the  Consulting  Chemist,  Dr.  ArocsTus  Voelckeb,  F.R.8.,  requests  that  all 
letters  and  parcels  (postage  and  carriage  paid)  from  Members  of  the  Society,  who 
are  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  foregoing  Priyileges,  shotdd  be  dizeoted. 


.    (    xci    ) 

GUIDE  TO  THE  PUBOHASE  OF  ABTQIOIAL  MAKUBE8 

AND  FEEDING  STXJFPa> 


FBEDBsra  Oakbs. 

1.  IdfMeed-^xike  should  be  pordiaaed  as  **  Pore^"  and  the  inaertkm  of  tlilf 
word  on  the  invoioe  should  oe  insitted  upon*  The  use  of  muh  wotds  as 
"  Best,"  "  Genuine,**  &o^  should  be  objectea  to  by  the  poiohaser. 

2.  Bape-oake  far  feeding  purpo9eB  should  be  guaranteed  *'  Pure  **  and 
purchased  bjr  sample. 

3.  Decorticated  Cotton<ake  should  be  guaianteed  '^Pme,"  and  puichaaed 
by  sample. 

4.  Undecorticated  CotUmrcake  should  be  guaianteed  ^  Pure,"  and  pordiaaed 
bj  sample. 

N3. — ^All  feeding  oakes  should  be  poiohased  fai  eood  oonditkni,  and  tiie 
guarantee  of  the  yendor  should  be  immediately  cheeked  i>j  a  Mi  sample  (taken 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  oake)  being  at  onoe  sent  for  eraminatiifm  to  a  eompetent 
analytical  chemist  The  remainder  of  the  oake  fiom  whieh  iha  mmpLb  am  for 
examination  had  been  taken  should  be  sealed  up  inthepeseDoe  of  a  witness,  and 
retained  by  the  purchaser  for  reference  in  case  of  dispm. 

AbTIFIOIAL  MAinTBBS, 

1.  Baw  cr  Oreen  Bones  or  Bone-dust  should  be  puxohaaed  as  ^Pure** 
Haw  Bcmes  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  tribasiophoqphate 
of  lime,  and  to  yield  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

2.  Boiled  Bonee  should  be  purchased  as  '*  Pure  "  Boiled  Bones  guaranteed 
to  contain  not  less  than  48  per  cent,  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime^  and  to  yidd 
not  less  than  If  per  cent,  oi  ammonia. 

3.  Dissolved  Bones  are  made  of  various  qualities,  and  are  sold  at  Taxioaa 
prices  per  ton ;  therefore  the  quality  should  be  gumnteed,  undo:  the  headi 
of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  insdviiU  phosphate  of  lime,  and  nitrogen  or  ita 
equivalent  as  ammonia.  The  purchaser  should  also  stipulate  for  an  allowaooe 
for  each  unit  per  cent,  which  me  dissolved  bones  should  be  found  on  analsnb 
to  contain  less  than  the  guaranteed  percentages  of  the  three  subaUmoea 
already  mentioned. 

4.  Mineral  SuperphospJiates  should  be  guaranteed  to  be  delivered  in  a 
sufficiently  dry  and  powdery  condition,  and  to  contain  a  certain  percentage  of 
soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  at  a  certain  price  per  unit  per  cent.,  no  value  to  be 
attached  to  insoluble  phosphates. 

6.  Compound  Artificicu  Manures  should  be  purchased  in  the  same  mannor 
and  with  the  same  guarantees  as  Dissolved  Bones. 

6.  Nitrate  of  S(SUt  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  vendor  to  contain  from 
94  to  95  per  cent,  of  pure  nitrate. 

7.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  vendor  to  oontain 
not  less  than  23  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

8.  Peruvian  Guano  should  be  sold  under  that  name,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
in  a  dry  and  friable  condition,  and  to  contain  a  certain  percentage  of  ammonia. 

K.R — Artificial  manures  should  be  guaranteed  to  be  delivered  in  a  snlBeiently 
dry  and  powdeir  condition  to  admit  of  distribution  by  the  drilL  A  sample  for 
analysiB  uiould  be  taken,  not  later  than  three  davs  after  deliveiy,  by  emptyhig 
several  bags,  mixing  the  contents  together,  and  filling  two  tins  bedding  aboin 
half  a  pound  each,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness.  Both  ue  this  ahoold  be  aedad, 
one  kept  by  the  purchaser  for  referenoe  in  case  of  dispnta,  and  flie  other  fov> 
warded  to  a  competent  analytical  chemist  for  eiaminatlon. 


(    xcii     ) 

INSTEUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  AND  SENDING  SAMPLES 

FOE  ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.— Take  a  large  handful  of  the  manure  from  thrte 
or  four  bags,  mix  the  whole  on  a  laree  sheet  of  paper,  breaking  down  with  the 
hand  any  lumps  present,  and  fold  up  m  tinfoil,  or  in  oil-silk,  about  3  os.  of  the 
well-mixed  sample,  and  send  it  to  12,  Hanover  Squabb,  London,  W.,  by 
post :  or  place  the  mixed  manure  in  a  small  wooden  or  tin  box,  which  may 
be  tied  by  string,  but  must  not  be  sealed,  and  send  it  by  post.  If  the  manure  be 
very  wet  and  lumpy,  a  larger  boxful,  weighing  from  10  to  12  os.,  should  be 
•sent  either  by  post  or  railway. 

Samples  not  exceeding  4  oz.  in  weight  may  be  sent  by  post,  by  attaching  two 
penny  postage  stamps  to  the  parcel. 

Samples  not  exceeding  8  oz.,  for  three  postage  stamps. 

Samples  not  exceeding  12  oz.,  for  four  postage  stamps. 

The  parcels  should  be  addressed:  Da.  Augustus  VoEiiCKER,  12,  Hanover 
■Square,  London,  W.,  and  the  address  of  the  sender  or  the  number  or  mark  of 
the  article  be  stated  on  parcels. 

The  samples  may  be  sent  in  covers,  or  in  boxes,  bags  of  linen  or  other  materials. 
No  parcel  sent  by  post  must  exceed  1 2  oz.  in  weight,  1  foot  6  inches  in  length, 
9  inches  in  width,  and  6  inches  in  depth. 

SOILS. — Have  a  wooden  box  made  6  inches  long  and  wide,  and  from  9  to  12 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  field.  Mark  out  in  the 
field  a  space  of  about  1 2  inches  square ;  dig  round  in  a  slanting  direction  a  trench, 
-so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  a  block  of  soil  with  its  subsoil  from  9  to  12  inches  deep; 
trim  this  block  or  plan  of  the  field  to  make  it  fit  into  the  wooden  box,  invert  the 
open  box  over  it,  press  down  firmly,  then  pass  a  spade  under  the  box  and  lift  it 
up,  gently  turn  over  the  box,  nail  on  the  lid  and  send  it  by  goods  or  parcel  to  the 
.laboratory.  The  soil  will  then  be  received  in  the  exact  position  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  field. 

In  the  case  of  very  light,  sandy,  and  porous  soils,  the  wooden  box  may  be  at 
once  inverted  over  the  soil  and  forced  down  by  pressure,  and  then  dug  out. 

WATERS. — Two  gallons  of  water  are  required  for  analysis.  The  water,  if 
possible,  should  be  sent  in  glass-stoppered  Winchester  half-gallon  bottles,  which 
•are  readily  obtained  in  any  chemist  and  druggist's  shop,  fr  Winchester  bottles 
cannot  be  procured,  the  water  may  be  sent  in  perfectly  clean  new  stoneware  spirit- 
jars  surrounded  by  wickerwork.  For  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  hardness 
before  and  after  boiling,  only  one  quart  wine-bottle  full  of  water  is  required. 

LIMESTONES,   MARLS,    IRONSTONES,  AND    OTHER   MINERALS.— 

Whole  pieces,  weighing  from  3  to  4  oz.,  should  be  sent  enclosed  in  small  linen 
bags,  or  wrapped  in  paper.     Postage  2d.,  if  under  4  oz. 

OILCAKES.— Take  a  sample  from  the  middle  of  the  cake.  To  this  end  break  a 
'whole  cake  into  two.  Then  break  off  a  piece  from  the  end  where  the  two  halves 
•were  joined  together,  and  wrap  it  in  paper,  leaving  the  ends  open,  and  send  parcel 
by  post.  The  piece  should  weigh  from  10  to  12  oz.  Postage,  4<f.  If  sent  by 
railway,  one  quarter  or  half  a  cake  should  be  forwarded. 

FEEDING  MEALS.— About  3  oz.  will  be  sufficient  for  analysis.  Enclose  the 
meal  in  a  small  linen  bag.     Send  it  by  post. 

On  forwarding  samples,  separate  letters  should  be  sent  to  the  laboratory, 
specifying  the  nature  of  the  information  required,  and,  if  possible,  the  object 
in  view. 

POISONS. — Before  a  chemical  examination  is  undertaken,  a  post-mortem 
should  be  made  by  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  or  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
■Camden  Town,  N.W.,  and  only  the  necessary  Viscera  should  be  sent  to  the 
Laboratory  for  analysis,  with  a  report  on  the  po8t*mortem. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secnbairy. 


fiSltmbtr»'  Botanical  anH  <!^ntomoli)Stcal 

The  Council  haye  fixed  the  following  Bates  of  Charge  for  the 
examination  of  Plants,  Seeds,  and  Insects  for  the  hand  fide  use  of 
Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  particularly  requested  when  ftpply- 
ing  to  the  Consulting  Botanist,  or  to  the  Honorary  Oonsnlting 
Entomologist,  to  mention  the  kind  of  examination  they  reqnirey  and 
to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  Schedule.  The  charge  for 
examination  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application,  and  the  carriage 
of  all  parcels  must  be  prepaid. 

..  I.  BOTANICAL. 

1. — ^A  report  on  the  pnrity,  amonnt  and  nature  of  foreign  materials, 

perfectness,  and  germinating  power  of  a  sample  of  leeds  . .         . .  fia. 

2. — ^Detailed  report  on  the  weight,  purity,  perfectness,  and  germinating 
power  of  a  sample  of  seeds,  with  a  special  desoriptian  of  the  wee£ 
and  other  foreign  materials  contained  in  it lOa 

3. — ^Determination  of  the  species  of  any  weed  or  other  plant,  or  of  any 
epiphyte  or  vegetable  parasite,  with  a  report  en  its  habits,  and 
the  means  of  its  extermination  or  prevention         ..         ..         ..  St. 

4. — Report  on  any  disease  affecting  the  farm  crop  ..         ..         ..  St.. 

5. — Determination  of  the  species  of  a  collection  of  natural  grasses  found 
in  any  district  of  one  kind  of  soil,  with  a  report  on  their  habits 
and  pasture  value        lOt.. 

N.B. — Ths  above  Scale  of  Charges  U  not  applicabU  in  ihe  eeue  of  Seedtmem 
requiring  the  services  of  the  Consulting  Botanist, 

n.  ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

6. — ^Determination  of  the  species  of  any  insect,  worm,  or  other  animal 
which,  in  any  stage  of  its  life,  injuriously  afEects  the  farm  crops, 
with  a  report  on  its  habits  and  suggestions  as  to  its  extermination  2s.  6cL 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  AND  SENDING  SAMPLES. 

In  sending  seed  or  com  for  examination  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  a  fSedr  and  honest  sample.  If  anything  supposed  to  be  i^junoos  or  usfulosi 
exists  in  the  com  or  seed,  selected  samples  should  also  be  sent 

In  collecting  specimens  of  plants,  the  whole  plant  should  be  taken  up,  and  the 
earth  shaken  from  the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be  in  flower  or  fruit. 
They  should  be  packed  in  a  light  box,  or  in  a  nrm  paner  paioeL 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  tnak  aa 
possible.    Place  them  in  a  bottle,  or  pack  them  in  tinfoil  or  oil-silk. 

All  specimens  should  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  spediVing  the  natme  of 
the  information  rec^uired,  and  stating  any  local  circumstanoes  (soi^  situatkn,  fto.) 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  inquixy* 

Parcels  or  letters  containing  seeds  or  plants  for  examination  (Oarriage  or 
Postage  prepaid)  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  Cabbuthxbs,  FJLB.,  Oentnd 
House,  Central  Hill,  Norwood,  S.E. 

Parcels  or  letters  containing  insects,  or  plants  apparently  infbsted  with  iwff>gtii^ 
sunt  for  examination,  must  be  addreseed  to  Bliss  Obibbod^  Donster  Lodge,. 
Isleworth.  

The  Council  give  notice  that  the  following  is  the  standard  which  is  adopted 
by  the  ConsultiDg  Botanist  in  his  examination  of  seeds : — 

1.  That  the  btdk  be  true  to  the  species  ordered. 

2.  That  it  contain  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  seeds  other  than  the  speoiea 
ordered. 

3.  That  the  germinating  power  shall  be,  for  oereals,  green  orops,  dorm,  and 
timothy  grass,  not  less  than  DO  per  oent ;  for  fox-tail,  not  less  thsa  20  per  eent ; 
and  for  other  grasses  not  less  than  70  per  oent. 

The  Council  recommend  that  purchasers  should  require  a  ffuaiantee  in  aoooid* 
anoe  with  this  standard.  They  also  strongly  reoonmieDd  thai  the  pimhaie  of 
prepared  mixtures  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  difGorent  feeds  to  be  aoini 
should  be  purchased  separately. 

H.  1L  JENKINS,  Adrafary. 

VOL.  xvnr. — s.  s.  k 


1^     CARTERS'      m 


THE  FIRST  HOUSE 


TRADE  FDR 


GRASS  SEEDS  > 


nUST  PRIZE,  PABIS,  1867.    PIEST  PEIZE,  SYDNEY,  188( 
nSST  PRIZE.  PARIS,  1878.     FIRST  PRIZE,  MELBOURNE, 

HAVE    NKVER    BEEN    BEATEN   IN   ANY   COJIPEl 


During  the  past  twenty  years, 
bondreds  of  thoasands  of  Acres 
have  been  formed  into  established 
Pastures  with  Cai-ters'  Grass 
Seeds.— ri"<?'-  I^/(^r«  «»  Vietc. 


Read  CARTER 

ON  LATIVG  DOWN  LAND  TO   GR 

.\  practical  [js.ij  illmirotrng  Cartel 

origioa]    sydem  of  treating  this  impo 

inbject — grnlii 


FOR    PULL    PAHTICDLAHS,    SEE 

CARTERS'  FARMER'S   SEED   BOOK. 

GKA.TIS     A-ISU     POST     FKEK. 


The  Queen's' 
Seedsmen 


237&238HICHHOLBORN- LONDON- 


Seedsmen 

V  to-H-RH- 

Prince  otwal 


ADTEBTfflBB. 


OHLENDOBFF  &  CO. 

Beg  to  gi*e  notice  that  thof  oontliine  to  olli)r  Ouit  valUnffMa 

DISSOLVED  PERUVIAN  CUANBl 

(WITH  GUABAHTEED   ANALTSIS), 

whloh,  at  the  bat  Pabis  Uvmnui.  Exxmrannr,  tonelTad  tb»  litghwl  !«■ 
obtuoBbleforUMkaiM;  t1i.>— 

GOLD  MEDAL. 


PERUVIAN  OUAHO,  gennind  as  imported,  of  Tarlons  qiull* 

ties,  upon  official  analysis. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,— Equalized,— finely  pnlTerlied  and 

sifted,  witli  guaranteed  analysia 
DISSOLVED   BONES.  ^ 

DISSOLVED   BONE  ASH.  f  Of  Ugh  qualiUei,  wlUl 

QUANO   SUPERPHOSPHATE.      (  gnanuiteod  aniljril, 
MINERAL  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  3 


SPECIAL  MANURES  FOR  ALL  OBOFS. 

NITRATE   OF   SODA,   SULPHATE    OF  AMMONIA, 
STASSFURT   POTASH    SALTS 

(EEtinit,  UiuLito  of  Fotuh,  &o.,  dJmjt  ftom  flu  HioM), 
With  OuaniRtMjJwiJ^,  at  JtorMPripN. 


I 


FVBTHEa  FABTICUI.ABH  ON  APFLHUTIOH  TO 

OHLENDOBFF  &  00., 

16.  LEADENHALL  STBEBT,  LONDON,  X-O, 

Or  iheir  AgenU  at  Me  principal  Ou^orU  ef  d«  Unilad  i 


Laving  down  of  an  increased 
lortion  of  Arable  Land  to 
nanent  Pasture  must 
n  the  attention  oF 
iterested  in  t 


I  most 
fpractical  work 
1  the  subject  oF 
laving  down  LanatoGrass 


PERMANENT  PASTURES 


New  illustrated  and  enlarged  edition 

' by  M'"  M. H. Sutton. M.RASL,FR H.S.8c,&c. 

^Pnce  \l-  Post  Free. or        " 

&atis  to  mtendinff  purchasers 


QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 

0  BY  SPECIAL  WARRAWI  TO 

.TBEPRINCEofWALES, 


HARVESTING  IN  THE  STACK 

FOR  HAT,  OOKN,  be.,  fto. 

FUllips'  ImproTed  Portable  Exhanst  Fan, 

FOR   HAND   POWER. 


Full  particulars,  with  prioes  of  Fans  of  all  sizes,  for  Hand, 
Horse,  Water,  or  Steam  Power,  and  all  the  requirements  Ibr 
the  effectual  and  economical  working  of  the  STstem,  (A 
application  to  the  Maker 

CHARLES    D.    PHILLIPS, 


y^a^m^ 


MR     ,        

WINNER  OF  THEjmo  PRIZE; 

BEATING    ALL  OTHER 

COMPETITORS 


.ARRIACE 
FREE 


HiGHHOLBORNLONDq) 


6  ADYBB1I8E& 

PERUVIAN  gOVERNMENT  gUANO, 

GENUINE   AND   UNADULTERATED 


IMPORTED  DIRECT  FROM  PERU 

BOI.E  CONSianSES. 


BEST  MD  CHEAPEST  MANURE  FOR  ALL  CROPS, 

ESPECIALLT  FOR 

CEREALS, 

ROOT    CROPS, 

HOPS, 

GRASS, 

MARKET  GARDEN   PRODUCE. 


PRICES  TART  according  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ChuDO^  w 
asoertained  by  DR.  ADGCSTUS  VOELCKER'S  AnalyBes. 


JHE    |_ONDON    RANKING    /ASSOCIATION.    [^IMITED. 

67.  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  LONDON.  B.C., 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINQDOM 

or 

THE  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  IJmited, 

SOLB   CONSZOIfZE& 


Wheelers'  pure 


WH££LE£S'    SVPEBIOR   0£ASS   SEEDS 
FOB  PEEMAKENT  PASTITBE. 


ipply   natural    GRASSES 
nigfaly    cleaned,    new  and 


Special  prioea   for  lai^ 


J.  C.  WHEELER   AKD  SON    b 

aod    CLOVERS   of    superior  quality, 

geuuina,  at  from  12s.  to  328.  per  acrt 

quantities. 

"  Messrs.  WHEELER  AND  SOH,  OF  OLOUCESTER, 
HAVE  LONG  BEEN  CELEBRATED  FOR  THE  PURITY 
OF  THEIR  GRASS  SEEDS ;  and  Whfelert'  lUustraUd  Book  m 
Gragseg  tcUij  Farmers  'what  are  the  best  kinds  to  grow  on  the  different 
characters  of  soil." — -The  Farmer.         Gratis  asd  Post-free. 


CARRIAGE  F^REE, 
J 


FIVE  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 


C.  WHEELEB  ANB  SOH, 

SEED  GBOWEBS,  GLOUCESTES. 


8  ADVXBTISEB. 

HORSE,  CATTLE,  &  SHEEP  MEDICINES. 


DAY,  SON,  £  HEWITT. S*^     ^i^    ^ 

SOLE    INVENTORS   AND   FBOFBI&TOBB    OF    THE 

"  OK.  I G-I N  A.  Z- " 

STOCK-BREEDERS' HEDICmE  CHEST, 


FOR  ALL  DISORDEftS  IN  HORSES,  CATTLE,  CALVES,  SHEEP,  AND  LAMBS. 
alt]/,  and  uttd  for  <ntr  40  ymm  bg  tlu  prvtoA 
Froprietart,  and  AgriouUariiti  of  Ot  BriUA  M 


Patronbtd  bg  Royaltj/,  and  uttd  for  owr  40  ymirt  by  tit  prinotoal  aicok  Bmdm, 
■  ■     ■    '■ BrOM  JMpvK 


i  e 


The  Ho.  S  CHBST  wntsiu  th*  ftOovlng  ¥iHiTi1*m  FnpwstioBl^- 

Tbe  OKBMIOAI.  BXTBAOT.  ■»  molo,  CdM  Womidi,  BnlM,  Son  Cdda^  d  Adod 

InJaris,  ud  EraLunMDS. 
n*  QABBOV8  FIiTTIDTte  FM,  CoUe  ud  Oripa  b  HiniM.  tlw  Ssaoc  nd  IMm^  hiQHI* 

4DdBfaflep. 

Tbt  BBD  DBBiNOH.  for  gauiiliig  itLn  CilTing  lad  Luntdng.  ftc  TJlow^  Ftrm,  ^piaMh^MJ 

>U  InflMnmnlCTT  Mganlen. 
Tbe  BBD  PA8TB  IT  fITiT  n.  Tii  nmiillll  iiiliiu  ITniin  mil  liii[nil[iminiilii  TBii  iliiJiiiMittW 
Tbe  "  BBONOHOIiUTE,'' lor  Huik  iDd  Hooc  Id  SbapwvllAmta. 
Ths-aABBODTirC'flirUKVLiigiiDdPiaiiliigi  ■■CiinnIulIvsClun:,--AlaiboBsBbK,*feB. 

Frioe  of  Oheit  Ho.  2,  inolnding  "  Eej  to  Fuiierj,"  £2  I81.  6d. 

Sml  Carriagt  Paid.    Each  ArtiOe  eon  ht  had  ttparaldf  tit  Sotm. 

No.  1  complete  Uedioine  Ohest,  nitb  "  Eej  to  Fuiwij,"  £6  it,  (NL 


._  .         .  U,"  HMbBMondln 

SochU.  Bl»mfort.l8VB;"BH.rrMedJ."Orewe,ial6i  ■•  SpecUl  Prto."  N^nd  Afltall 
of  VleWrU.  Auitnll*  1678;  "Mfdil,"  Cbetta.  IBH;  "Btlvw  IL  " ■    ■--^-  - 


Awuded  "Cenlficiu  of  Mcri;"  b;  the  NiUoiul  Airicoltnnl  SodMr  <(  TMvh^  AuOdlh 
SpclM  Exblbltloii.  ISTl ;  -  PiHtdcnt'a  k«U,-  a|HUin|r,  len ;  -SUnr  SuM,'  IbnkMv  al 
BdlM  Show,  ia>4;  -Silver  Medal."  Pregton.  1B»;  -Slfnr  MciU,"  HMbBMondln  AvtaMwl 

-         - ■ -         il  PrtB,"  "  ^=       * ^ 

—  ..  KediL- . ,  _,- 

TtfOtl,'  Nortbimteriuid  AarteaMual  SsM^ 

'—   -SUnr  Mtd^KsoMtad.  un; 

-    ,.  — -.    ™-er  Medil,' WelUnibownA  in»i 

UelboumeEiMbl(lDii,iB»i;uid"9UmlMal,'8(oacbia|^lMI. 

»t<^'*'f*fa  ESTABLISHED    1884. 

/^^»ul^  OAUTIOH. 

'""       "  1   Btaart  of  ImTATiOKB,  mul  im  (Aat  tA#  nam*  a/  DiT,  Sos,  &  BBWrrt 
■1  on  a/f  BottUt  and  Paclntt. 

-«T5^-    DAY,  SON,  &  HEWITT, 

22,  Dorset  Street,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. ;  and  Wantage,  Berki. 


ADVERTISER. 


BAYLISS,  JONES,  &   BAYLISS, 

PATEKTEE8  AXD  MANUFACTUKESS  OF  PATENT 

SOLID  AND    TUBULAR 

BAR  FEWCIM  AWD  HDRDLES 

PATENT   TICTOEIA   EITETLESS   ElIBDLE, 


^            I'                 ''                 I  i                 I  DniwliaABliuKaUiBlioriMntilbu 

ji                 I               — nT 11  ilireaOHl  through  tbe  uprtpbt,  nsdjfoi 

]■'                   I  _  clenching:  mud  dnwliii!  B  the  hull- 

1^                 I  1                 JT^            '  niiiul  b«  tlltr  It  b»  brEn  cleDcbsd  to 

.^M    .      ..  .*Ti1 ..71 1'^.  Ibt  nprigbt.    TbfM  Hnid^et kUI  beu 

,yU—.M«.U>»<-i- '"NiiiHliWWi.il 'ita*  ^    .^oni  „f  „o^  o,^,  u,d  wOl  te 

s=&  r.-- 1 !                 n                 ( !         r.-">  '""J" ""  •troopBt,  thap«t  nod  UHI 

MJ  f!     l;                 l|                 II         n     '  ngU  ever  offoiod  to  the  public. 


TUBULAR    HURDLES   AND    BAR    FENCING, 

'Wltb  Tlax  aided  and  Koiuid  Tubes. 

Tni-.E  fiiTj 


1 

^ 

J'  « 


Patent  Kick  Standi. 


THE   -DOUGLAS"    PATENT   RABBIT       i  _i,  „u  „.,  „ptur«  wihli.g  but 
TRA?.  Uut  for  xhleb  It  ii  Ml.  to  Ibol  dogs. 

I>bejiuntfi,  fibei^.  etc-,  will  not  bt  token 


Erice  18*.  Gd.  pfr  fZn/c"  nl  Wurl;'. 
niastrated  Cii/u7m('iw,  rmUninhig  HOO  llhi^lriilionf./'iririiriM/rre  on  appliailioii. 

Manufactory ;  VICTOBIA  WOEKS,  WOLVERHAHPTOIT. 
London  Offices:  3.  CROOKED  LAKE,  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  E.G. 


10  ADVEBTISER. 

To  protect  Seed  Com  from  the  ravages  of  Books, 
Birds,  or  Vermin,    "Down's  Fanners'  Friend" 

can  be  obtained  Carbolieed. 

UNDER  THE  SPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  UUESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  THE  H.R.H. 

LATE  PRINCE  CONSORT.      4^     ^    '^      THE  PRINCE  OF  WAUS. 


DOWN'S  FARMERS'  FRIEND 


DEESSING  FOE  SEED  WHEAT,  BAELET,  OATS,  4o., 

PREVENTION    OF  SMUT, 

AND  RAVAGES  OF  THE  SLUG,  GRUB,  AND  WIRE-WORM. 


From  th*  Steward  to  HZB  KAJESTT  THE  QUEEH,  of  tlu  PriaM  OoBMcn 
8h&w  Turn,  Windaor. 

Tba  Prince  CoDHit'i  ehmr  FuBk,  Hit  M^ItH. 
SrH.— [  bm  For  tb«  put  16  yun  ned  Down's  FiniKn'  FrlcDd  u  ■  droUiw  fi«  tti  what   tl  li 
TVrtAiq  preirentiT«  of  flmn^  And  d«CTV«  to  be  ODlvorwUf  uad, 

YoBti.  *t,  HSNBT  TUT. 


Sin,— I  h«v»  mfd  ItowTi'i  Fmtm™' Fntnd  «  _  _ „ _ _, 

lul  10  Ji*n,  iDd  It  ilTaidt  ma  pkuun  to  RiU  1  tamn  IniaHiblj  Knuiil  It  ■  arUn  fninaUn  it  HH> 
ud  I  un  pcrfeoli  utlsOrd  Iben  la  uo  otbcr  drmiiig  to  fqnil  11. 

I  (m  four  obedient  Hrrut,  30HS  HIOK 

I(clbenidi?a.  AihlbnL  Kent.  S 
URSTLmEs,— Whpil.  u  yon  know.  Is  my  «t*clallit  m 

Bmot.  or  bunt.    I  bave  u«ed  Wm  tnd  Unir.  blucelone.  a 

(purely  In*  I'bta  6  ye»r»,    1  thonW  like  lo  send  a  .I.Mt  »U' 
b<wtli  DC  my  frleadB,  lor  It  It  tbe  only  remedy  1  knon,  t.^  ^ . 

re  tnitf,  W.  H.  MOLtl 

OATITIOIJ.  —  Each   Packet 
FAEMEBS'  PEIEHD  beara  a 
«i'mi2e  of  tbe  Inventor's  SigDatm 

MANUPACTORY-WOBURN,   BEDS. 

ONE    OR    MORE    AGENTS    IN    EVERY    TOWN. 


ADVERTISER.  11 


INSURE 


YOUR 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE 


WITH  THE 


Imperial  Liie  Stock  Insurance  Association, 

(LIMITED.) 

Head    Offices:— 446,    West    Strand,    London,   W.C. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  18t4. 


^irtdors. 

GEORGE  ALAN  LOWNDES,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Chairman, 

JOHN  H.  BIGNOLD,  Ksq.,  Bamster-at-Law. 

The  Hod.  W.  F.  B.  MASSBY  MAINWARINQ. 

The  Hon.  HENRY  NOEU 

W.  H.  SWINT0Nr,E8q. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  WELLINGTON  P.  TALBOT. 

CONSOUDATED  BANK  (Charing  Croea  Branch),  450,  West  Strand,  W.O. 
CAPITAL  AND  COUNTIES  BANK,  39,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

gaibilors.  Secretarg. 

CHARLES  KEMP  DYER,  Esq.,  J.P.     |         BENJAMIN  S.  ESSEX,  Esq. 


HORSES,  CATTLE,  and  other  LIVE  STOCK 
INSURED  against  DEATH  from  ACCIDENT 

and  DISEASE. 

STALLIONS  INSURED  for  the  TRAVELLING 

SEASON. 

MARES  INSURED  for  FOALING  RISES. 

stallions  and  Brood  Mares  can  either  be  insured  for  twelve  montha  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or  for  three  or  six  months  to  cover  the  risky  period  only,  at  proportionate 
premiums.  The  rates  being  low,  no  owner  should  run  the  risk  of  a  possible  loss 
when  he  can  insure  for  a  small  payment. 

EEDUOED  RATES!     LOSSES  PROMPTLY  PAID! 

Insurances  may  he  effected.  Bate  Prospectuses^  Propotal  Forms,  and  aU  information 

foncardedf  Post-free,  on  application. 

Agents  Wanted.  B.  S.  ESSEX, -S^c^tory. 

Note. — This  is  the  only  OflBce  confining  its  business  exclusively  to  the  Insnranoa  of 

Horses,  Cattle,  and  other  Live  Stock. 

HORSE  AnFcATTLE  INSURANCE. 
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FARMERS  should  BEWARE  of  GROSS  IMITATIONS 
of  this  ORIGINAL  PATENT  PLXJID  DIP,  having  a  similar 
appearance^  but  lacking  the  Soft  Wool-improving  Quali- 
ties, Secured  by  Royal  Letters  Patent  to  the  Proprietors 
and  Manufacturers. 


LITTLE'S  PATENT  FLUID; 

OR,  NON-POISONOUS 

SHEEP    DIP. 


IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  DIPS  AND  SALVES. 


It  is  Cheaper,  for  one  gallon  at  78,  6d.  makes  One  Hundred 
Gallons  of  Mixture. 

It  is  certain  in  Effect,  for  not  a  single  living  Tick  or  Louse 
can  be  found  on  the  Sheep  dipped. 

It  is  Warm  and  Protecting  to  the  Skin,  waterproofing  it 

against  wet  weather. 

It  increases  Quantity  and  Improves  the  Quality  of  the 
Wool,  for  Wool  clipped  from  Sheep  twice  Dipped  has  been  declared 
worth  48,  per  tod  more  money. 

It  is  Easily  Mixed,  as  it  mixes  perfectly  with  cold  water. 

It  is  a  Certain  Specific  for  Scab. 

It  is  not  only  Non-poisonous,  but  is  valuable  as  a 
Medicine,  for,  given  internally,  it  perfectly  cures  Lambs  of 
Worms  in  the  Throat,  and  also  Horses  troubled  with  Worms. 

It  is  the  most  effective  Disinfectant,  Deodorizer,  and 
Antiseptic   known,  and  has  completely  stopped  outbresJos  of 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

It  acts  as  a  Bird  tender,  protecting  Seed  Com  against  Birds 
and  also  against  Slugs  and  Wire  worm. 


Sold  in  Quart  Tins  at  2s.  6d. ;  Half-Gallon  Tins  at  4s.; 
Gallon  Tins  at  7s.  6d. ;  and  in  Bucket  Drums,  containing 
two  Gallons  and  upwards,  at  7s.  6d.  per  Gallon. 

PlWFltlETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

MORRIS,    LITTLE    &    SON, 

DONCASTER. 


ADVERTISER. 


CONTINUOUS   IRON    FENCING, 

FOB    THE    PAKK    OB    FIELD. 


.  If"  n^i  n  ■  n 

HILL  &  SMITH, 

Brierley-Hill  Iron  Works,  Staffordshire; 

U8,  QUEEN  VICTORIA   STREET,  LONDON,  B.C.; 

180,  BUCHANAN  STREET,  GLASGOW;  and 

136,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN  WEST,  DUBLIN. 

Original  Inventors  and  FatenlaeB  of  the  Contlnuoiui  Iron  Fenolng,  with  tlia 

"Patent  Notch  uid  Wedge  FEutenlng,"  and  th«  loreeat  and  oldeit  H>nn- 

tutnien  In  the   Kingdom   of  all  kinds  of  Iron  Fonolng,  Huidlei,   Oatea, 

Patent  Tubular  Fencing,  aalvanized  Wire  Netting,  ±0,,  fto. 


The  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  and  othera  ia  directed  to  the 
low  prices  at  which  Hill  and  Smith  are  now  enabled  to  offer  their 
Tarions  specialities  in  Fencing  and  Hnrdles,  which  have  obtained 
many  medals  and  premiuma  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  tbe 
constantly  increasing  sale  of  which,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  30  years,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  excellence. 

H.  and  S.  have  erected  several  miles  of  their  fencing  at  Balmoral 
for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  have  received  a  most  flattering 
testimonial  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Estate.  They  hare  also 
been  patronized  by  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom, 
and  by  many  of  the  principal  Railway  Companies,  notably  by  the 
London  and  North- Western,  who  were  the  first  to  use  Iron  Fencing 
on  their  main  line  between  Camden  and  Bletchley,  the  whole  <u 
which  was  supplied  and  erected  by  H.  and  S.  more  than  20  yeani  ago. 
Large  lUugtrated  Catalogues  free  by  pott  on  ajppliatlum. 

IHFORTANT    TESTIMONIAL    FBOH    BALHOBAL. 

HOPEWELL,  Tablud,  Abbbdkbobibs, 
Meun.  BcLi,  and  Surra,  Uth  Noeamber.  1877. 

BBIEBLET-HiLL,  STAFFORDSHIItl. 

Oentleven, — I  bnve  much  plenaure  in  stating  that  the  "Patent  Oontinnoiu  Iron 
Fencing"  aapplied  by  you  17  jeara  ago  for  Her  Hajeaty'E  gionnds  at  Balmoral,  has 
given  eyet7  BBtisfaction,  beth  u  (e  style  and  woikntansbip. 

ANDBBW  B0BEBT80N,  M.D, 
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CUPISS'S 

CONSTITUTION   BALLS 


THE  best  and  most  effeotoal  Medioine  for  preserving  Ghx)d  Health 
and  Prime  Condition  in  that  Noble  Animal 

THE  HORSE. 

They  are  beneficial  for  Swelled  Legs,  Cracked  Heels,  Conghs,  Colds,  Ac^ 
and  if  given  on  a  Saturday  Night  will  not  interfere  with  the  ensmng 
week's  work.     Also  for 

NEAT  CATTLE 

they  are  a  most  valuable  Medicine  in  case  of  Hove  or  Blown,  Hide 
Bound,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Staring  Coat,  Distemper,  Epidemic,  or  Influenza. 
Bullocks  fatten  much  faster  by  occasionally  giving  a  BaU. 


Mb.  Cupiss  also  calls  the  attention  of 

EEAEERS  OF  NEAT  CATTLE 

to  the  use  of  his  Constitution  Balls,  which  they  will  find  a  most  valnable 
Medicine  for  Calves  that  Scour,  and  may  safely  be  given  from  two  weeks 
to  six  months  old.  For  Neat  Stock  generally  they  wiU  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  the  various  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  Balls  wUl  not  only  be  found  valuable  in  disease,  bat  by  a  liberal 
use  of  them,  young  animals  will  grow  to  a  larger  size,  and  fat  to  a  greater 
weight,  with  the  same  quantity  of  food. 


Pbspabed  only  by  the  Pbopbietob, 

FRANCIS  CUPISS,  M.RCV.S., 

DISS,    NORFOLK; 

Author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver  of  ihe  Hone. 


*^*  Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  Packets^  at  3s.  6d.  and  Is.  9d. 
each,  or  7  Large  Packets  for  21s.,  or  7  Small  for  10s.  6d. 


Oentlemen  using  the  Balls  may  consult  the  Proprietor  graiuiUmdy. 
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LAiraDALFS  GHEMIOAL  MAKMB  00.,  Liiiiited. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LANGDALE'S  MANURES. 

lliete  oelefanted  Ifurares  ha^e  been  mannftLotoied  ftr  the  past  88  yatni  and  an 
eEtensively  used  generally  thioiiglumt  tha  United  KingdiMa. 

LANGDALE'S    OONCENTSATXD  OOBN    AMD    GBASS 

MAMITBB. 
LAMODALE'B   AMMONIA-FEOBD  GUANO. 
LANGDALE'S   MANGOLD  AND  POTATO  MANUBE. 
LANGDALE'S    SPECIAL  DISSOLVED  BONB& 
LANGDALE'S   DISSOLVED  BONES, 
LANGDALE'S   TURNIP  MANUBB. 
LANGDALE'S    SXTPEBPHOSPHATE  OF  LIMB. 
And  obtained  onlif  tknmgk  Oa  Oompamif$  AMorimd  A^mdt, 

ALL  MANURES  SOLD  TO  A  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

LANGDALE'S  GHEMIGAL  HAHUEE  OOMPANI  (Liiiiited). 

Head  Offices :— NKWCASTLB^N-TTNI. 
Branch  Office :— Dubldi— 6.  BATGHKLOBfB  WALK. 
Pitctories :— NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE,  FSTERHfiAD,  and  BBIDUNCnxm. 

JOHN  MOULT,  Secretary. 

N3^— Track  Loads  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  '■wgU^il. 

London  Office :  DUNSTER  HOUSE,  MARK  LAKE,  E.C. 

THOMAS  B.  QIBB8,  Dirtriet  Manager. 

COAL. 


Best  Silkstone    .    .    .    9s*  per  ton. 

JNO*  ^  99  •      •      •      oS«         99 

steam  Coal  (Hards)    .    7s.     99 

TRUCKS  OF  7  TONS  DELIVERED  TO  ANY  STATION 

IN  ENGLAND. 


SILKSTONE  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 


MARK  LANE,  LONDON. 


ADTBRTISEB. 


CARSONS'    PAINT. 


(Prize  Medals.) 

VIEHNA 

FABIS 

MELBOITRNE 


HER     MAJESTY, 

H.R.H.    THB    PRINCE    OF   WALES, 

H.B.H.     THE     DUKE     OF     EDINBUKaH, 

AND    15,000   OF   THE   NOBILITY,  GENTRY,   AND  CLEBGT. 


OUT-DOOR     WORK, 


HEAT     AND     COLD. 

IT  IS  E8PB0IALLT  APPLICABLE   TO 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE,  &  GOMPO. 


It  is  tli6  only  Fnint  that  sbmds  a  Tropical  Sun  without  Blistering, 
lasting  twico  as  long  as  common  Faint,  and  has  been  proved,  after  a  tat 
of  Eighty  years,  to  surpass  any  other  Faint. 

SOLD    IN    ALL   COLOURS.     EASILY   APPLIED. 
ANY  PERSON  CAN  LAY  IT  ON. 


1  cwt.  and  Oil  Mixture  Garriage-Free. 
PRICES,  TESTIMONIALS  &  PATTERN  CARDS  POST-FREE. 

PREPARED    OIL    MIXTURE    FOR    THE    ANTI-CORROSION. 
The  Original  Anti-Cotrosion  Paint  can  only  be  obtained  of 

WALTER    OARSON   ANB    SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  VAKD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  B-Ui 
And  21,  BACHELOB'S  WALK.  SVBLDr. 

DISCOUNT     FOR    CASH. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO. 

HAVE  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  ON 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE 


I. 

THE  ALPHABET  of  THE  PRINCIPLES 

OP  AGRICULTURE.     By  Professor  Tanner.  M.R.A.Gm  F.O.8.,  Examiner 

in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  under  the  Department  of  Science.    Extra 

fcap.  8vo.    Price  Sixpence. 

*'  Professor  Tanner  endeavours  in  this  small  handbook  to  explain  the  ways  of  nature 

in  relation  to  plant-growth^  so  that  children  of  tender  years  may  easily  understand 

it.     The  author  wishes  it  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  whereby  any  one  may  gradually 

advance  by  easy  steps   to   a  truthful  and  more  profound  knowledge   of  the  subject, 

and  probably  what  seems  in  its  very  nature  a  child's  book  may  not  come  amiss  to 

children  of  aa  older  growth.'* — Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal, 

IL 

FURTHER  STEPS  in  THE  PRINCIPLES 

OP  AGRICULTURE :  "  A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  AIiPHABBT."    Both 
are  suitable  for  Elementary  Schools  and  for  Beginners.    By  Professor  Tahnxb. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Price  One  Shilling. 
**  Professor  Tanner  contrives  to  convey,  in  a  very  simple  and  interesting  way,  the 

outlines  of  the  science  of  agriculture.     This  series  of  Agricultural  Primers  is  sure  to  be 

popular." — Educational  Times. 

UL 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  AGRICULTURE. 

By  Professor  Tanner.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.    Price  One  Shilling. 

"This  is  a  manual  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  and  in 
use  in  every  school  in  our  agricultural  districts.  At  might  be  expected  from  the 
name  of  the  author,  it  is  clear,  concise,  exceedingly  readable,  but  intensely  practical, 
and  cram-full  of  valuable  and  reliable  facts." — Live  Stock  Journal, 


IV. 

ELEMENTARY     LESSONS     in    THE 

SCIENCE   OF    AGRICULTURAL    PRACTICE.     By   Professor  Tanner. 
Fcap.  8vo.    Price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

**  That  practical  men  will  find  the  book  a  light  to  lighten  their  darkness  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  and  could  farmers,  gardeners,  and  florists  be  induced  to  read  and  understand 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  what  they  do,  they  would  be  mentally  and  financially 
benefited  thereby.  The  science  student,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  everything  that 
can  possibly  be  wanted  in  both  the  elementary  and  advanced  stages." — Tfie  Schoolmaster, 

V. 

THE    ABBOTT'S    FARM ;    or,    Practice 

WITH  SoixNCE.    By  Professor  Tanner.    Crown  8yo.    Price  Three  Shillings 

and  Sixpence. 
*^  This  is  a  sequel  to  '  Jack's  Education,'  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  all  the  possible 
advantages  that  may  spring  from  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  science  class. 
We  welcome  such  a  book  at  a  time  when  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  inculcate 
the  importance  of  a  sound  education.  This  book  should  command  a  large  sale."— 
The  Field. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  BEDFORD  STKEET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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CHEISTY'S  HYDRO-mCUBATORS. 


HYDRO-INCUSATORS  for  90  EGGS  for  dE3  lOs.,  packed,  complete. 

Till'  Mm-xpnsusB  .)!■  llKf-iHEUi.  MmuiHreren,  Feb.  »Hh,  1  B-a  :-•■  l*Jy  Droghnlihujiut  pubn 
flr-l  bolcti  uC  liRHlubir  (.1iU.li«n<>  for  tUu  bc*»n.  tlltj  cggi  wen  pnt  In,  ud  on  the  auh  ud  2Ht 
IblrtT-flTr  live  cblcknu  wci?  bitdicd." 

Mn.  BiKLET,  I'civUoion,  MiiiKh*>teT,  Jin.  2JUi,  1842:— -Tlw  Ird  Hn-UTlrybu  Ooat  in  Oia-t'-V 
chlrkaMtuf  Rveii(J4De  ^gi;  lULl  ai'vnal  iIdim  lulcbcd  twelve  out  ot  twein  tggi  lot  la  bnu 


ftriili:  Fge-.    Tliji  uiil;  ibiiwi  wliut  yuur  IncnUlgn  can  rti: 

The  "HENWIFE"  INCUBATOR,  for  36  EGGS. 

trwurked  liyctauiReaf  ie.ii<Titr«|UlrM>ltmiiun    I   Fltl'^l  villi  Onulde  Boiler  It  nqnlna  utealuo 
tbn-o  tlmmlnlh"  iwfii'J-fuorbipiiri;  1  Ballon  to       two  f-  '"^ —  -' '-    •"- —  ..— . 


■klog  ID 


■■inj^i-rter.  ud  UmUt. 

Price  30s.  Price  £2  18s.  6d. 

UESLLTS  OliTAINED  WITH  THE  "IIENWIKE"  ISCUBATOE  IN  1882^ 

CirdlD. 

-BItfitwn  fi.kln  fr.™  Iwi'iitji-RRs."— -TlwninAtiioI<e4*rtn  work,  uiil  I  oniilder  11  tanB-vH 
diMp."— '■  llKKWiri:."  AililLniiiHi  Hn-mr,  WIikIuw.— .Sm  Mr  SUKk  Avrwit  ol  13di  JtatiJ. 

••I  UD  muLli  )ilii>i«>l  Willi 'HriiHlGt'  liicnlHlBr,  fOrwaidnl  In  Jiniwrj.' — 1.  E.  Sum,  lifopML 

"I'm  III  tlilny-t)>"  Ivn'-  •-zt^'. livi'UiT.!i.Tini  cliick-i  baicbiil  m  lith  nnd  Ittli  A|irll.    Oni  tl't- 
ihlny-nv  <■!!■:■<  r.nly  iih"  ■  pc'-lbV  '  ■te  laSM  to  lijlth."— Mn.  lliiuiooOHe,  Uouuf,  Oricne)',  SJi- 


POULTRY  APPLIANCES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 

A   POULTRY  HOU.iE  FOB   300   FOWLS,  £25. 

A  COMBINED  SITTING   BOX  AND  HEN   GOOF,  WITH 
COVERED  FBOHT  KUN,  VERMIN  PROOF,  £1. 


ALL    VARIETIES   OF  SYPHON    DRINKING    FOUNTAINS. 
FEEDING    TROUGHS. 

BOXES  foi  SENDING  SITTDIOS  of  EGGS  by  RAIL,  ed.  8d.  and  1b.  eacb, 

Ad  Uloslratril  lluok  diticrlblng  lUe  wbole  ayel-m  of  Anilicial  IIiiti:blni:,  Raaring,  ud  FiUcniiiF, 
po>t  trvK,  Ir.  3d. 

THOS.  CHRISTY  &  Co.,  156,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


A.    &   J.    MAIN    &   CO., 

18,    QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON. 


UnzED      mOK      BOOFOTO, 
SDDLNO,     AXn>    STOKES. 
iTES  AND  CATALOGUES   FREE. 


BREAK  JOINT"  BAR  FENGIN8. 


BHEKF  AVD  CATTLS  EITSSLEB. 

mrCLDfBABLE  FZKCEB. 

IXFBOTED  WIKE  FKHCDia. 

OALTAinBED    VISE   BZTTnrO. 


.7  ft. '"S  8  ffc.bv  B ft.  "1J^  in  -■^..1.  tiMt fci 

WRI  if:      koh 


ODENAL  OF  THE  ROTAL  AGRIGDLTDRAL 
SOCIETY  or  EN6L1ND. 

Issued  Half-yeablt  (Febbuabt  and  AnGDBT.) 

EA!!Lf  Nine  'J'hnusiuii  Cvifiifa  of  lach  publication  are  ismei):  7500  beiDg  imin«> 
Ati-ly  traiumiKeJ  li>  C'l^iiiiiry  Menibcn  thmoghaul  tbe  kingdcmi ;  tbe  remainder 


atlmlion  cm  l.«  p,ii, 

CHARGES    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  Paee £440 

Half  ■  Paee.  or  s.  Colnmn 8   ft   0 

dnsTter  of  a  Paee.  Or  Half  a  Column  .14   0 

Eigbtb  of  a.  Pwe,  or  Qnarter  of  a  Colnmii       -       .      0  12   6 


miu(  b,  ad.hif 


SLOUGHGROVE, 

13.  HASOVER  BQUABg,  W. 
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HILLS'  MANURES. 

Turnip  and  Mangold  Wurzel  Manure, 
Com  and  Grass  Manure,    Dissolved  Bones, 

Superphosphates  of  Lime 

(25  to  40  per  Citd,  and  upwards). 

Concentrated  Fhosphatic  -  Ammoniacal  Manures 

(20  per  Cent,  Soluble  Phosphate, 
6        „        Ammonia, 


20  per  Cent,  Soluble  Phosphate, 
10         ),        Ammonia,) 

And  other  Special   Manures. 

Manufactured  by 

F.  €.  HILLS  and  €0., 

DEPTFORD   AND    EAST    GBEENWIOH,   LONDON. 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL'S 

MALT   VINEGAR, 

PURE  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  POTTED  MEATS  &  FISH, 

PEEPAKED  SOUPS,  0ALVE8'  PEET  JELLY, 

JAMS,   AND    ORANGE     MARMALADE, 

Always  bear  their  Names  and  Address  on  the  LdbeU^ 

And  may  be  obtained  of  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen 

throughout  the  World. 


CEOSSE    &   BLAOKWELL, 

Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 
SOHO    SQUARE,    LONDON. 
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MILLER  AND  JOHNSON, 

(Established  1855,) 

MANUFACTURE  THE  HIOHEST  QUALITY  OP 

BONE    MANURES 

FOR 

ROOT,   CORN,   AND    GRASS    CROPS. 

ANALYSES     GUARANTEED. 

36,  Mark  Lane^  London, 


CHAMBERLIN'S 

PHEASANT'S    POOD, 

AROMATIC  SPANISH  MEAL,  GAYGAR  EXCELSIOR, 
DOUBLE-SUPER  MEAT  GREAVES, 

OBTAINED  THE  ONLY  AWARD  FOR  GAME  FOOD, 

PARIS    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION,  1878. 
BRONZE  MEDE,  MANNHEIM,  1880 ;  SILVER  MEDAL,  CLEfES,  1881. 

l^npplleM  oon«4taiit1y  forwarded  to  Her  Xtije«ty*»  Royal  Park*,  H.R.H.  tlie 
Prince  of  Walen,  at  MandrlnKliani :  and  to  all  tlie  Moblemen  and  I«*Hde4l 
.  ProprletorM    In    tlie     Vnlted    Klnfcdoui,    France,    Oermany,     Holland, 
Belgium,  M^reden,  Ac. 

Th*-  preal  and  increasing'  yearly  demand  for  the  AROMATIC  SPANISH  MEAL  AND  CAYCAR 
EXCELSIOR  is  the  Ixst  pro<»f  that  the  use  of  these  celebrated  foods  [which  have  now  been  used  by  •!! 
the  principal  roarers  of  pame  for  more  than  30  years]  la  not  only  highly  beneficial,  bat  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  .succes^ful  rearing  of  young  TheaMnts  and  Game. 

Write  for  the  yew  Book  of  I*ricts,  with  treatise  on  Phasant  Hearing,  free  by  post. 


CHAMBERLIN'S    MEAT    BISCUITS, 

USED     IN     THE     ROYAL    AND     PRINCIPAL    KENNELS. 

Price  188.  per  cwt.>  bag  included.    Special  Quotations  for  5  ewt.  and  1  ton  loti. 

JAMES  CHAMBEmN, 

OamOy    Powlti^,    ancl    Dojsr    Food    TTairehoiisey 

POST  OFFICE  STREET,   NORWICH. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  FLOCKMASTERS  &  OTHERS. 

THOMAS   BIGG, 

Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Chemist, 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  late.PRINCE  CONSORT,  K.G., 

BEGS  TO  SOLICIT  ORDERS  FOR  HIS 

SHEEF-DIPFIHG  GOHFOSITIOH, 

For 'the  Destruction  of  Tick,  Lloe,  kc.,  and  for  the  Preyention  of  FI7,  Scab,  &c  Also  ftr  bis 
SPECIFIC  or  LOTION  for  SCAB  IN  SHEEP,  or  MANGE  IN  HORSES  OR 
DOG S.    1^  i^  only  uccesflary,  ia  giving  orders,  to  state  the  number  of  ahcep  to  have  the  right  qaintlty 

lor  each  8ent. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS     ..      ..     £16,  £5,  £4. 

MOST    IMPORTANT   CERTIFICATE    FROM   MR.    HEREPATH,   THE   CELEBRATED 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMIST. 

Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18tb,  1861. 
Sir,— I  have  submitted  your  Sheep-Dipping  Composition  to  analysis,  and  find  that  the  IngredieDta 
are  well-blended  and  the  mixture  neutral.  If  it  is  used  according  to  directioDB  given  I  fe^  sat^Bed  that 
while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin  it  does  not  ii\jure  the  hair  roots  (or  "  yolk ")  In  the  akin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.  I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous  testimonials  publiahed. — I  am,  Sbr,  yoare 
respectfully, 

WILLIAM  HEREPATH,  Sek.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  Profeasor  of  Chemlstiy. 

LEICESTER  HOUSE,  GREAT  DOVER  STREET,  BOROUGH, 

LONDON. 

GEORGE  CRADOCK  &  CO, 

PATENT  WIRE  AND  HEMP  ROPE  WORKS, 

WAKEFIELD. 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS     OF 

LANG'S    PATENT   WIRE    ROPE. 


Invite  the  attention  of   Agriculturists  to   LANG'S  PATENT  WIBE  BOPES, 

wliich  are  well  adapted  for  Steam  Ploughing. 

As  a  harder  wire  can  be  used  for  this  mode  of  construction  than  for  any  other, 
greater  reslHtance  to  wear,  and  conse(iucnt  increased  dur^ibility  are  obtained,  and 
there  is  no  dan^or  of  the  wires  breaking,  when  only  partially  worn,  as  is  too  ofteoi  the 
rase  with  Kopes  as  usually  made. 

Steed  and  Iron  Wire  Ropes  of  all  descriptions  for  Colliery  and  Railway  purposes; 
also  specially  pliable  Ropes  for  Capstans,  Hawsers,  and  Cranes. 

For  Aerial  Railways,  Roj^es  made  by  our  New  Patent  Process  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  construction. 

Guide  Ropes  and  Fencing  Strand.     Manilla  Ploughing  Ropes.  ■ 

Manufactory:  WAKEFIELD. 

Wajehouse :  79,  WATUNG  STEEET,  LOlSDOlSr,  E.O. 

Agency  for  North  of  England :  28,  PAWOETT  STEEET,  SUBDEBLAM). 

A  Reward  will  be  given  for  information  of  any  infringement  of  tUs  Patent 


Awarded  FIRST  PRIZE  at  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  iSSo. 

Awarded  FIRST  PRIZE  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,   i8Si. 

Also  awaided  SILVER   MEDAL,   at   the   Royal    Horticultural    Societj-, 

June,  iBBi,  for  collection  of  Garden  Implements,  Tools,  4c. 

THE  COYERTRT'  LAWN  MOWER 


(REGISTERED.) 

t«!l-l>icUh>S.U 

en  Jed  "  THE  COVENTRY 

Public  eniblH  lbs 

K  «1lh  iDtrnsfd 
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15.io.  18-in, 
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j:   6/S   7/- 

7/6 

8/6  b/-eMh. 

2/6   2^    3/-     3/6  4/-  *>ch. 
MANUFACTURED     BY 

IVETTLEFO  LI>      AIVD       SOTS'®, 

54,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,     W.C. 


STANLEY'S 

CELEBRATED 

WOOL  MANURE. 

Tlie  Cheapest  and  most  Effective  for 
all    Soils,    Seasons,    and.    Crops. 


FOR  IT'LL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

CHAS.    STANLEY    AND    SON, 
WATH-ON-DEARNE,   YORKS. 
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WHEAT  SOWING.  IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS.         KO  MORE  BIRD-KEEPING  BDT8. 

[N'elUin'  BIKD8,  aOOKB,  or  othrr  Fata  irlU  loncb  Urn  SHd  Wbtat  ir  Ctan  *Harf  ■ttk'M 
Cb«ulu)  Compoiiiiua.  Tii«  Sactw  aamiijInKitata  PnpumUia  (BiTura  auau  iimua  m 
em)  hu  onied  Konl  WOBTHLBBS  IXlTATIOn  to  ippfu  dDil>c  th*  ptM  f»  n«. 
under  Tuiou  bat  Kmllir  n>m«,  widM  which  iDtvulliv  parduHn  m  ■— r— "^"T  (UnTKOED. 
UiU  bdii(  tin  oilglnal  and  onlj  GcimlDB  C^bollnd  WIbu  PiMfcurO 

Patronised  hj  the  Largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  KingdoWL 

D.     CLABEE'S 

CARBOLIZED  WHEAT  PROTECTOR, 

(Sum  uid  Label  Begiitend  nadw  Uu  Tni»  Ibika  Aa^  Vo.  13,796,) 
Whioh  hu  beon  teeted  for  upwuidn  of  TUIRTT>SEVEN  SEASONS  by  ThodMldi 
or   the   First  Fnictlca!    F>irinera  in   the   Kinsdom,   and   PBOTED  TO  BB  A 
CEBTAIN  PllEVENTIVK  OF  SMUT  IN  WHEAT,  a   "  -    .     .  -  . 


i^BUiEt  tlie  dentructive  attncka  of  enr  Birdi  or  Booka,  Slug,  Grab,  orVinvon 
AT  A  COST  OF  LESS  THAN  TWOPENCE  PEE  ACBB.  b  wunntod  notto 
Clog  the  Dril],  and  ready  for  use  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour.  No  Ume  or  oUitf 
Drening  required. 

Prepared  b7  Q.  B.  GLASEE,  M.F.8.,  HanQfactaiing  Ohemist, 

"WOMTJKIV,       BEDS, 

Jn  FaAelt  9d.  taiA,  eontaining  mffleierU  to  dreu  EIGBT  BVSHEIS  OF  BSXD. 
Teitiinonial  from  E.  BECK,  £■%.,  Agent  to  E.E.H.  tha  Frlua  cfWilM. 


Sib.— Tn  reply  to  yoar  IsToar.  I  un  pleiied  lo  au  ihsl  ili*  Wtnt  fromi  upso  tb«  BuMi^w 
HomB  Vum.  Slid  UiviseilwlUijDuiAppUaUlon,  Id  UUITE  FREE  FROM  8NDT.    I^ballBBltwA. 
Vuur  otedlcDC  •nTimi, 

Mr.G.RCLilut  E.  BKX 

Wabhiv,  sue  Wnu,  Koraow. 

/anuuTf  anA  IIM. 
Deis  Sir,—!  KappoH  ynur  Carbollccd  Wheat  ITotKlor  icIU  awwer  for  Boric}.  Feu.  ud  OiU  !■« 

G.  K.  Kulwij.    I  vucLt  u  tun  u^ou^unriwd^^l  wuit  lo'fov  ■  pins  of  Wlmt  netf  »«>■ 

1  i-rn  KOI  -EK  A  riici  wHEKn  KiTiiEB  RooKH  OK  PlltjiSiSie  Bi&COI  IT.    {I  ron  up  to  Lonl  Utiirtirt 
covvr,  wUlch  li  lull.i-I  uo,  deu  oir,  yoon  trolr.  THOMAB  W.  UVOBl. 


WholeiaU  Ageidtz—BtMJLAT  ft  SoKB,  Farringdon  Street;  W.  Edwabim  ft  Bo9, 
157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

Htlail — fi;  otie  or  more  Agonta  in  ever;  Town  in  tho  Kingdom. 

DAY  &  SONS'  "UNIVERSAL"  MEDICINE  CHEST- 

a.  CATTtii.  Sheit,  Hid  Lahbs. 
"Vbntel  impontloiwt— 
(^  (vr  WouDd',  KIckl.  Cot'. 


CVntilnii  Uw  lolliiwing  a. 


--.  ,  -IT  (iillc,  Scuor.  . 

'nM;BKi>l>Ri»«s,ftirCI«n"ii««lt«C«lTliig.  TIwWbi 
Oil  i.  I<  r  Eilcniol  lijun.  h.  Wnk  «r  Kirallen  J<>  ntik  T 
,\i.-.n<*TivE  I•uwl.^H^  f.jT  O.ubIb,  Odd;.  Sm  llroii 

cnm-.  Tht  FunT  lioi  UiiK.  Tlic  HUkK  IJjiai:uui6.'| 
lluill,  or  Ih'tr,  Wiirmt  <D  llDr8». 

Price   £2   4fl.   carriage  paid. 


Address:    DAY  and   SONS,      f-         — 

OREWE,  CHESHHIB.  ^ 
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ABNOLD  AND  SONS, 

VETERINARY    INSTRUMENT    MAKERS, 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

To  H«r  IC^jeatT's  QoTenunent,  Tli«  Bojral  Tetetinaiy  College, 

Ac.,  fto. 

35  &  36,  WEST   SMITHFfELD,   LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED  IS19. 
CHANGE    OF    ADDBESS. 
THE    NEW    CENTRAL    OFFICES 


IB  CroM  Hmp<W.) 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 

««./™«app.*».^.  LIMITED. 

EDWD.  OWEN  GREENING  (Managing  Director), 

3,  Agar  Street,  strand.  W.C.,  and  3,   Crnk  Boad.  Deptford.  fi.E. 

ARMSTRONG,   ADDISON    &   Co., 

Timber  Importers,  Manufacturers,  &  Preservers. 
8UNDERUND,  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND  DOCK-ON -TYNE 

PRESERVED  FENCINQ,  PALING,  GATES.  GATE  POSTS,  C&TTLB 

SHi!.SS,  H&Y  SHEDS.  SLEEPERS,  WOOD  PAVEMEHT. 

And  all  deiicriptioiu  of  Preserved  or  Unpreserved  Wood  Ooods  for 

Farms,  Estates,  Railways,  Collieries,  Bridges,  Corporations,  dc 


«»-ENQUIRIKS    TO    CHIEF    OFFICE,    SUNDERLAND. 

FARMER'S    MANUEES. 

SOLD    WITE    GUAIiA?lTEE   OF   AKALTBI3. 

DISSOLVED  Peruvian   GITAHO.    JS'SSSSSSI-i-' 
CHEMICAL  GUANO     —    -    -    ,-,..^..„~..r.^.^„^.^ 
BONE  MANUEES    -    -    _    -    i. ..«..- wuj,™-. ..  —  « » 
SUPEEPHOSPHATES  2S  to  40  per  cent.  Soluble. 

PAEITICULARS    OK    LOJAL    AGESTi.    OR    THE    JIASUFACTUBERS. 

THOS.  FARMEK  4  C9.,  J  »"»""■■■■""— ■»■'"■■-•" 


2e  ADVERTISER. 

SAFETrLEVET  CHAFF  CUTTERS. 

(SA1SU1X  EDWARDS'  FATBNT.) 
Awarded 

THE    ONLT   GOLD   MEDAL 

(For  Chaff  Cutters) 

UNIVERSAL   EXHIBITION,   PARIS,   1878. 

'     UTI8T  ATASO. 


aOLD  MEDALS, 

FKENCH 

QOTEBHHEBTAL 

TBIALS. 


BOUBOES.    innn  --_  '  WU-  TXIVCE 

LIMOGES.    1a/9      -tl!^*^"'-        -   _  4  I  —      Gi>Tsntmental  Triil « 

OBAH,  Algeria.       '"■     "       -  _  _„  j^^"        AKITECT,  JnnhlUL 

8TABTS,  STOFS,  BEVEKSES  THE  FEED,  Aim   CHANOEB  THE 

LENGTH   OF   CUT,  'WITH   OSTE  LEVEB. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION. 


JOHN  CROWLEY  and  Co..  SHEFFIELD. 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEAES. 


THORLEY'S  FOOD  i  CATTLE, 

Horses,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Poultry, 
Game,  Rabbits,  &c. 


THORLEY'S  FOOD  for  REARING  CALYES 

AND  YOUNG   STOCK. 

At  the  Smitbfield  and  Blrming^ham  Shovs,  1881.  over  900  Anuiiali> 

inolnding  '  he  Champion  Beast,  were  fed  with  Food  waaoned  with 

this  celebrated  Condiment. 

T<'  I't:  f'ly'l  in  Cfl.sf'-  or  Bnpa  of  1  cict.  and  \  cict. 

TEOBNEILL  BRIDGE,  KING'S   GROSS,  tOITDON,  N. 


ADVERTISER.  ST 

MEDALS  -  PARIS.    VIENNA.    &     SYDNEY. 

I.    UNITE, 

■291  d  293,  Edgmre  Road,  London. 


TEVT,  CAWAS,  JUTS  TXULO  COWTK&CTOB  TO 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 

AlM>  SCOTCH  aad  YOBKS.    AGRICVLTITBAL  SOCIBTIES; 
TO  a.U.'S  AJRKT,  IfAVT,  ANO  CUSTOMS. 


RICK   CLOTHS,   CORDAGE,   IHDIA   RUBBER   GOODS,   «c. 


FELTEN    &    GUILLEAUME'S 

PATENT  i 

STEEL    BARB    FI    CINI}    WISE,    i 


THE  CHEAPEST  4  MOST  DUBABLE  FEKCE  EVER  INVtNTEO. 

JPi-iC<-     low.    p«>»-    lOO    Yard**. 

^'"""'"""""'"'"""'w!     F.     DENNIS, 

LEADENHALL  HOUSE,   101,    LEADENHALL  STREET,   LONDON,  E.G., 

AXD     FIlOll     Al.l.     IRONMO.'HilCR^. 

BRECKNELL'S    SADDLE    SOAP- 

Fled  in  (.'.«  Ei"jal  SM'I'-i,  hij  Ihe  Army,  nnd  in  Hui-Ung  EilahHihtamti. 

THE      BEST      THING      MADE     FOB      CLEANTNa     SADDIiES. 

May  bo  liad  of  •□?  Saddler^ 

BBECKNELL  ~TURNER~   AND      SONS, 

HAYMARKET,      LONDON. 

PEAT,  CHARCOU, JIP  CHARCOAL  MAHURIS. 

THE  ONLY  TB.UE  ANTISEPTIC 

I>IjAlsrT       FOOD. 

A  prtdmetr  tf  htavy  and  t^urrd  eropt.    PamphUt  of  CMrmioal  awd  jt^ncbUnrvJ  ewidtmrt  jtott^TW 
TZLI8  *  CO.,    HAKUFACTUBniQ    CHEIOBTS,    3AXI0V-0SSUTaXR 


PATBOVIBSD  BT  HXK  ]CAJBBTT>8   OOTBSmBn. 

31  FIRST  ROTAL  and  OTHER  PRIZES  AWARDED  11 


E  CRUSHERS  (rot : 


uqUlD  HANUKE  CARTS  . 


CSAIM  AND  PORTABLE  PITIIFB     .      .    — 

aANITAKI  CABta S« 

ROAD  SCRAPKBB  ASD  SWUFQI        .  W 
REVOLVING  SCREKHB       .  .      •   <• 

UORTAR  TKHPBBIKO  lUCSDnL 


ASPHALT  CRUSH ESa. 

To  I.  JAMEB  &  SON,  Tivoli  Works,  Oheltenham.  __ 

TO  OOI80flll8  8P  PBII   UHSIII  IAD. 

k,ud  U»Ir  minibRnnoBbt  tion|UlkiH^  msMrfH 

lliepKHon  of 
•Dd  Ibg  brt  tut  t 
tb>  Ownrn  and  0> 

ought  to  HiU^  Monmen  that'  «b«B  «MlH  «■ 
ihi  FlKB  ibtr  wUI  b*  ■applied  wtib  hTimmI 

,,.,  „    Cikti  hnt  ih«  Dtweltii  IdtTh  Odr  Oul^Mn  M  M 

fMrnlhrPprir^nlfk  i»    OielrCikcawtlkllMt«tudhWi«Mpilortdta<&M 

•ii*tTtimir*Dd  trtlMtSKtnpmlWrSMdk 
mUlnR  frooi  tlie  mippiirt  of  ttili  Joist  Stock  Oompur  fi  tbe  «Br^taB  tttf  ti 

.... ..  n.w.  ., iT|^  of  *Ucb  beoo  be  ■  putov. muolMtail  M Ot 

Will  In  tba  bkl  mpplltd  LlnMd  Ifarfcit  of  ~if -' 
BT  bidv,  a  J.  DOKNISOM,  BfMm- 

Oil  MillB— HULL  and  ireV AHK.  Chief  Offloe— WIHaOMI.BE,  1011 

Sole  ifatiMf actweri  of  the  vndcTmmtie^id  nnmdi  of  Liuttd and  otktr  CaJtIti— 
PCKE  LINSEED  CAKES  B™nd«l<;^  PURE.  ^PURE  COTTOSSEED  CiKB 


Tbe  ndvuitiEe 
ItemM  IB  boyiiiK  1 
lownt  poulule  proDl  l>j 


NOW   BSABY. 

Price  Ona  Shilling,  pott-free. 

HINTS   017   VEGETABLE  AND   FBTIT  FASMDie. 

Ej  ClIiKLKS  WHITEHEAD,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S,  4o. 


Prico  M.  (poit-frcc,  G|'t. ;  quantitieB  of  100  and  mon,  price  8Tr.  6if.  per  100. 

THE    FOULTBT  OF    THE   FABH. 

By  the  K(!T,  W.  J.  POPE. 

S'en  Eilitiou,   Itcvixctl,  prii'c   d-l.  (p^t-froo  <>)''.):  qiuatitiet  of  100  and  uon 
price  3T(-  Gtf.  per  100. 

HINTS    ON    BUTTER-HAKINO. 

By  H.  M.  JENKINS,  F.G.S. 


BOYAL  ACRlCULTUnAL  SOCIETY  OP  ENULAXD;  II,  HANOVER  SQDAS^  T. 


ADVERTISER. 


VIPAN  AND  HEADLY 

(Late  Hunt  and  Pickering), 

BURCH  GATE  WORKS,  LEICESTE 

yal  Agricultural  Society's    PRIZE    PLOUGHS.     Awai 

Pint  and  Second  Frizes  at  HULL  ^  competition. 

yal  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  HARROWS. 

Tal  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  CULTIVATORS, 

yal  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  CHAIN   HARROWS, 

yal  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  HORSE   HOES, 

yal  Agricoltural  Society's  PRIZE  CAKE   BREAKERS, 

ral  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  CORN   CRUSHERS 

hand  or  power. 

ral  Agricultural  Society's    PRIZE  PULPERS  and 

TURNIP  CUHERS. 

(ral  Agricultural  Society's    PRIZE  HORSE  GEARS, 
ral  Agricultural'  Society's     PRIZE  RAILWAY  MILK  CAI 
PRIZE    CHAFF    CUTTERS. 

I>III]L.IL.S     FGH,     COItJS     and     SEEDS, 

liable    for    large    and    small    occupatloi 

[HE  mTlK  CARTSTCARRIAGES,  &~FL0A1 

For  Hand  or  Horse  power — for  Wholesale  or  Retail  delivery. 

TWENTY-SIX 

YAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND'S  PRIZ 

And  Hundreds  of  LOCAL  PRIZES  and 

SILVER    MEDALS, 

'E  BEEN  AWARDEDJO  THE  ABOVE  IMPLEMENT 

GARDEN    FURNITURE, 

FLOWER   VASES,  &c., 

doh  have  received  the  ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

FIRST-GLASS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 
Illustrated    Catalogues    Post    Free. 

GOODS  DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  MOST  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

^^  i 


wm  mu 


1 


ADVERTISER, 


Ironfoiindera  to  Tbelr  Koyal  Higbnesees  the  Prince  of  W&let  | 
and  the  Buke  of  Edinburgli. 

FLI/L    Mrrnr--  —Ixmd  n    IM.':   Parii,  18U7;    nntmLi,  1976;   Paru,  IB78: 
'  old   Metlnl.  SK-inev.  1S80 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  STALLS 

LOOSE      BOXES. 

Veed   for   tin'   Sow   Sliblo*  of    T.B.H.   the   PRIN'OK   OP   WALES   at 
DUKB    OF    tlDINBUBGU,  and   by  thu   [irmdpiil  Noblcmeii   and     Odd! 
and  tbe  lending  ArcbitooU  of  llie  Unitod   tviiigdom  and  tliu  Conliaonl. 
Uttiiiga  are  nri^nnl  in  design,  laid  snpnrlivr  both  in  strengtli  nod  fiaiili  lo  ihgfl 
uf  any  other  mtdier.     For  this  reamn  Ocntlcnien  sro  porUouTorly  teqiif«ted  W  njj 
for  an  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  bufore  otilering. 

Tiicy  eaa  be  aton  in  a  gteni  variety  ot  deaigna  al  tbe 
London  'Warehouse,  97,   NEW  BOND  STHEBV,  W, 


Tlie  PATENT  IRON  COWSTALLS  nad  AIR-INLETS  ttro  pCTfect  in  am 
arruiigpments  fnr  FredLnj;  and  VenlilHlioD ;  everr  part  bplng;  i<f  irmi,  tbrr  fM 
indeatnictible,  inci (ton site,  ver;  oompnct,  clmnly  and  IiealUirnl  To  Uia  BUittfl 
Should  sitknead  ^jvat,  if  Iho  ironwmk  «.■  i«inted  atid  tbe  widU  voAlipd  wiUi  Ii 
tkey  ean  aeithn  liarbour  nor  communiosto  contagion.  Tliin  ujtWa,  in  fact,  u  ' 
to  oe  the  only  sure  Safeguard  against  the  Spread  of  Epidem' 


tb  laiM 

iafooM 


I'liCfd  Calaloguer,  eBplomly  iilu'tralfd,  itilt  bt  foriuarded,  pott /rte.on  amlxctttit 

MUSGRAVE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

ANN     STKEET     IHON-WOKKS.     BELFAST] 
Or,  97,  New  Bond   Street,  London,  W. 


i 

>i4 


ADVERTISER.  31 

JOHN    WARNER    AND     SONS, 

HYDRAULIC  ^^LL  AKD  BRAS8  fOUNOEHS  BRAZIERS 

AND   SANITARY  .^S^  AHD 

ENGIHEERS.  bY  SPECIAL  APPOINTHEHT.      COPPERSMITiHS. 

THE  CRESCENT,  CBIPPLEaATE,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Anif  the  Foundry  Works,  Walton-on-the-Naze,  Essex. 


k  SONS'  IloniciiUiir^  Ult,  or  riltaer  of  Ibe  Ijllonlnc  CaUlafjui^ 
\uii,  Plombera',  .Dd  Bin.    Drmirliigi  and  EHlout     '-"■-■-- 


ixxt-fne  Tipon  (ppUewIm,  i 
r  nm  aiismro.  VVatR  Wba-1^  IHl  HT<ln 
r,  Kill  ba  fuHUdol  apoD  iteelsl  oT  dMcrlp 


BA  YLISS,  JONES,  d  BA  YLISS, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANPFACTOKERS  OF 

SOLID    AND    TUBULAR 

BAR  FERGIlfG,  HURDLES,  GATES, 

TREE  GUARDS,  WIRE  NEHING,  &c.,  Ac. 


These  Imrdlea  being  nocliiab- 
Me  are  well  suited  rorexpoted 

Kituations. 

Prise  from  4«.  01  per  jud. 


Illmtntcd  Oatalosoo  irea  on  sppltoati 


Maanfiwtory:  VICTORIA  WOILKS,  WOtVBRHAlCPTOH. 
London  Qfflcei:  3.  CROOKED  LAITE,  KUTQ  WHLIAM  ST.,  B.C. 


ADVEHTI8EB. 


SAVE    YOUR     HAY. 


BEST  GARVAS  RICK  SHEETS. 


■sar  >•-* 

^ 

Pri<» 

Prtc- 

*lh  qo^ity. 

V^it^tj. 

MQaiUtT. 

10          S  X     6 

£3  12 

0 

£4    4    0 

£4  16 

0 

£5    8    0 

15          8x8 

i  16 

0 

5  12    0 

6    8 

0 

7*0 

20        10  X     8 

6    0 

0 

7    0    0 

8    0 

ft 

0    0    0 

30        10   X   10 

7  10 

0 

S  15    0 

10    0 

0 

11    S    0 

40         12   X   10 

9    0 

0 

10  10    0 

12    0 

ft 

13  10    0 

50        12  X   12 

10  i(i 

0 

12  12    0 

14    8 

0 

16    4    0 

60        12   X   13 

11  H 

0 

13  13    0 

IS  12 

0 

17  11    0 

70        U  X   13 

13  13 

0 

15  18    6 

18    4 

0 

20  10    0 

Lellering 

Id.  per  LetUr  extra. 

Set  of   Ropes,  Lino 

s,   anil 

Pulley  Blocks,   mode  Bailable 

for  mor  MM 

Sheet 

.       £3  15    0 

Setof  B«et  Nomegiaa  Poles,  dressed,  painted,  and  fitted  with  asetof  itons 
Bpeciallj  adapted  fur  bq;  size  Sheet    ..         ..  ..         .,      £3  15    0 

Delivered  free  to  any  Station  in  England  or 
Wales,  and  to  Chief  Tovms  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
excepting  Poles,  which  are  free  on  Rails  at  Newport. 


5  per  cent,  discount  far  Cash  with  Order. 

Waterproof  Covers,  all    sizes,  for  all  porposes.     Horse 
Cloths.    A  very  large  Stock  ready  for  deliveiy. 

IVfaniifciCtDrei's 


"J. 


ADVERTISER. 


MAY 


1882 


THE      SEEIDSI^EIT      TO      THE 

'ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND/ 
Comer  of  HALF-MOON  STREET  and  DOWN  STREET, 

Piccadilly,  London,  W., 

Beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  Agriculturists 
generally  to  the  following: — 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Mixtures  of  Grass  Seeds  for  laying  down  land  to  permanent  Meadovt  and 
]*asturts:  also  for  Parks  and  Field  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  and  Churchyards.  Remh 
ratituj  Mixtures  for  improving  Old  Grass  Land.  Fine  Mixtures  for  laying  down 
and  renovating  Garden  Lawns  and  Grass  Plots,  Bowlmg  Greens,  Cricket  and 
Cro<iuet  '-rounds,  &c. 

Ht/f  Grasst's — Gibbs*  selected  Italian,  Perennial.  Annual,  Evergreen,  Ac 
Various  permanent  Grass  See<ls  supplied  separately  to  order. 

AGBICULTUBAL    SEEDS. 

Mangel  WurzeU — Brandreth   Gibbs'  Improved  Yellow  Globe,   Long  Red,  Long 
Yellow,  Yellow  Interme<liate.  Golden  Tankard,  Red  Globe,  &c. 

Swedes — Gibbe'  Purple  Top,  Ashcroft,  Skirving*s,  Champion,  Green  Top,  and 
other  kinds. 

Turn t/>«—TIylirids,  Globes,  Tankards,  &c. 

Carrots — Wliit*)  Belgian,  Red  Altrincham,  Intermediate,  &c. 

Clovers — Retl,  White,  Alsike,  Perennial  Red  or  Cow  Grass,  Trefoil,  &e. 

Luoenie,  Broom,  Furze  or   Gor^e,  Rape,  Mustard,  Buckwheat,  Sainfoin,  Tare?, 
Seed  Wheats.  Oats,  Barleys,  and  all  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm. 

Trifolium  for  Autumn  Sowing  (all  varieties;. 

KITCHEri     GABDEN    SEEDS. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds  for  small  or  large  Gardens  at  £3  3».,  £2  2#m 
£1  1*.,  and  128.  CJ.  each.         FLOWER    SEEDS. 
Assorted  Packets  of  Choice  Annuals  and  other  kinds  from  2«.  Cd.  upivards. 
HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CROCUSES,   Ac. 

SniPPISG    OHDKIiS    CAIiKFCLLY   KXKCUTKD    FOR    ALL    CLIMATES. 

Priced  Lists  and  Detail  Catalogues  forwarded  Free  on  application. 


WmAA 

SPECIAL    PRICES    FOR  f  /  4 

LARGE   QUANTITIES.  ^r\ 


ADVERTISER. 


mm.     CARTERS'     MM 

i  FIRST  HOUSE  tr'aV"Ior  BRASS  SEEDS  ,Z 

KST  PRIZE,  PARIS,  1867.    FIRST  PRIZE,  STDNET.  1880. 
RST  PRIZE.  PARIS,  1878.     FIRST  PRIZE,  MEL60TJRME,  18E 


HAVE   NBVEB   BEEN    BEATEN   IN   ANY   COMPETITIC 


Dniing  the  past  twenty  years, 
bttndreds  of  thoasEiiidB  of  Acres 
bave  been  formed  into  established 
Pastures  with  Carter?  tirass 
beeda. — Vide  Letleri  on  Tiete. 


Bead  CARTER 

OH  mm  DOVN  LiliD  TO  GBASS. 

A  prkctical  Esuf  illtutiating  Cuttles 
original   tyttem  of  tnating  thii  impoTtaot 
■abjact — gratii  t( 


TOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PABTICULARS,  SBE 

CARTERS'  FARMER'S"  SEED   BOOK. 


.E-BEMISGION,  ESy, 
'It  nuLT  interMt 
'amr*.  Cartn'Mlcnov 
at  tha  Fannonsnc 
CM*  uil  Clover  Beedi 
ipplied  to  me  lor  lay- 
iKdovnVACSXBot 

d  iXni- 

lUr,  and  I  baT«  al- 
mat  *  fin*  TennuiBnt 


tie^ueerts 

.Seedsmen 


■E.  G.  FUCillS.  ESy. 

plwunrs  insaring  ttu 
out  of  TO  ACSE8  »tus 
h^TS  bun  laid  dav 
witb  Oaitan'  Pbthu 
-— t  OruMa.  thara  I 
—  nia^ald  Out  ha 
not  tniiMd  oat  tamajt 
Mr  waU."-  


Seedsmen    ^ 

_  .  tD-H-RHthe 

Prince  atwales/ 


57&238HICHHOLBORNLONDONW 


ADVERTISER. 


OHLENDORFF  &  CO. 

Beg  to  give  notice  that  thej  continue  to  offer  their  well-kuovD 

DISSOLVED    PERUVIAN   CUANO. 

(WITH  GUJSANTEED   ANALYSIS), 

nhich,  at  tlic  lust  PiBis  Universal  Exhibitiok,  received  the  Ligfaeit  hononi 
obtaiuablo  for  Manurea ;  viz. : — 

GOLD    MEDAL 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,  genuine  as  imported,  of  Tarioas  quali- 
ties, upon  official  analysis. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,— Equalized,— finely  pnlverised  and 
sifted,  with  guaranteed  analysis, 

DISSOLVED  BONES.  '^ 

DISSOLVED  BONE  ASH.  f  Of  Ugh  quaUtiea,iritli 

QUANO  SUPERPHOSPHATE.       ?    guaranteed  analy^ 

MINERAL  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  ) 


SPECIAL    MANURES    FOR   ALL    OROPB. 


NITRATE    OF   SODA,    SULPHATE    OF   AMMONIA, 
STASSFURT    POTASH    SALTS 

(Kaioit,  Muriate  o(  Potash,  &<:.,  direct  from  the  Minea), 
With  Gaaranlted  Aaaiyaa,  ai  Market  Prioes. 


FUETHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

OHLENDOEFF  &  CO., 

15,  LEADENHALL    STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ; 

Or  their  Agents  at  the  principal  Outportt  of  the  United  Engdom. 


ADVEETISEB.  8 

BRADFORD'S 

IMPROVED  PATENT  "DIAPHRAGM"  CHURN. 

fioyal  Mancbester,  Liverpool,  aid  Nortli  Luicasbire  ilrlciiltimLl  Society. 

PRESTON    GUILD-MERCHANT  YEAR. 
The  Special   Prize.— A   GOLD  UEDAL,  toIuo  £10— of  the  PieitoD  Guild 
Committee,  and  aleo  tho  SOCIETY'S  BILVEB  HEDAL,  were  Kwaikled  to  Thomu 
Bradford  and   Co.,   for  theb  Patent  "  SPRINGFIELD "   BDTTBH  WOBKER, 
"  DIAPHRAGSI "  CHURN,  and  othei  Dairy  Appliances  and  Requiiitee. 
18Ba-BII.TXB  MXDAX,— I«ndaa  Dtiij  Bbow. 
isea— BUjVIIB  UXDAX.— Chaatar  DkItt  Bhow. 
laea— BILTBB  imDAli— Wli»l  ami  Blrkenliaad. 
18Sa— SIIiVXB  MESAI>— Ormaklik  and  BontApart. 
Tba  "  THiphncm  "  Ctaum 


n  f  mtffllloB  twndlmlQ«  FttmV.  n«nf  ly  (ke  "  C.C."  (Converjlni  Cnmat)  and  Iha 
ibruDi."  The  ">;.<;."  uuiwinkdlhf  tollDwingPrliM  last  reai(USl):  SI]7U  Medal,  Blackbani 
Hcdiil,  SuOiinl  1  Silver  Usui,  Rednilh  ^  aod  Ibe  Flnt  Prize  (£1D)  u  Itie  BiimlDgliaB  Daily  Bhciw 

ForpricetfuT  Hand  Power  aiid  SUam  Pouwr  we  CalalogM  of  DtUry  Madiinary  omf 

BeqvitiUt. 

Dair;  Plana.  Hand  Fowsr  at  Btaiuu  Power.  lamlaliad  upon  applloaBoii. 

BRADFORD'S   IMPROVED    PATENT  "DECLIVITY"    BOX  CHURNS. 

BRADFORD'S    IMPROVED    "COTSV^INQ"   CHURN. 

BRADFORD'S    PATENT  "SPRINGFIELD"    BUTTER   WORKER. 

BRADFORD'S    IMPROVED    BOARD   AND    ROLLER   BUTTER  WORKER. 

BRADFORD'S    IMPROVED    "EMBREE"    BUTTER   WORKER. 

BRADFORD'S    PATENT    REVOLVING-DISC    MILK    PAN    STAND. 

For  full  faHicviari  and  pricei  tte  Dairy  Caiaitigwt. 

THOMAS   BRADFORD   &  CO., 

LAUNDRY    &     DAIRY    MACHINISTS,   &    ENQINEERS, 

130.  iiOLlI  STkttr,  UVLltl'OOL ;   isd  CRESCENT  IBON  WOBKS,  ULfORB. 


IVOHA'S. 


ADYERTIBEB. 


Conttartara  bg  Uppomtmrnt  to  Jfttr  fi 

"11 

OFFICBSi 

CARROH  HOUSE. 


ZWISCHENAHN,    '»-75!JM|f^  u,  UPPEII  Th»«E8  Bl. 

OIDEBBUEG.  /         ,.^''\^?  LOIDOH. 

THE  GERMAN  H088  UTTER  COIFAHT. 


Tlie  Comptiny  in  introiliiciug  their  Mobs  Litter  as  a  Bedding 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Pigs,  &c.,  would  call  attention  to  its  soperior 
udvuntages  over  iStraw  or  Suwdast  for  all  Stable  parpo^es,  fto. 

The  Moss  Litter  comhinea  all  the  qualities  neceesary  in  1 
perfect  Bedding  for  Horses,  Cattlf,  and  Pigs,  being  cheaper, 
more  durable,  and  liealthier  than  Straw  or  Sawdust.  It  absorb 
all  moisture  and  Braell  of  ummonin,  and  other  Injurioos  gaset^  and 
thus  prevents  injury  to  tlie  eyes  and  lungs  of  the  animals.  It 
makes  a  softiT  and  more  elastic  bed,  does  not  stain  the  body  like 
Straw  or  Sawdust,  and  is  very  beneficial  to  the  legs  and  hooft; 
!ind  Horses  which  have  not  previously  lain  down  for  months  on 
Straw  or  Sawdust,  now  He  on  the  Moss  Litter,  and  show  their 
evident  partiality  for  it  by  tlie  large  amount  of  rest  they  enjoy. 
After  its  use  as  a  Litter  it  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  Slonure ; 
it  will  absorb  about  nine  times  its  own  weight  of  moisture,  wliile 
Straw  will  only  take  up  about  three  times  its  own  weight. 

For  Hounds  it  is  the  very  best  Litter  now  u»ed,  and  is  being 
argely  used  in  most  of  tlic  Ivenncls  in  England,  and  also  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  London. 

Horticitlttirally  it  is  in  great  request  both  as  a  Potting  and 
Plunging  material,  and  mucli  cheaper  than  ordinary  Peat. 

For  any  further  information  and  samples  address  the  Managing  Director, 

H.  B.  BARNARD, 

CkRROH    HOUSE,    14,    UPPER     THAUES    STREET, 
LONDON. 


SILVKB   M1BO*T. 


^exAtDL0 


^J 


■ROYAL"  PRIZE 

RED 
WHEAT. 

AWARDED 

[  THE     SILVER.     M:Er>A.IL.  1 

i ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,! 

'i.]l\         'TOE  SOPERIORITY  OF  PRODUCE," 

AND  SHOWING    IN    THE   SOCIETY'S  TABLES 

THE  GREATEST    MONET  VALDE  BOTH  FOR    ; 

GRAIN    AND      STRAW    IN    ALL    BUT     ONE 

REPORT  ON  THE  RED  VARIETIES. 

ATOVK  AWAKD  l.S  TLIt  H^ST  E.UDKXCEOF  iTSUKXKIIAL  ( 

ISCHLLKSru. 


A  dose-set  plump  srain,  long  and  well-filled  ear, 
strong,  clean  straw.  It  does  not  easily  layer,  and 
the  grain  is  of  splendid  quality. 


I 


Orders    now    bcicg    booked    at    present    price, 

i5s.  ]>or  bushfl,  lOOs.  pftr  quarter. 

Carriage    free,    packing    included. 

TERMS  NET  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN) 


H.R.H.  THE  Prince  of  Wales,! 
237    &   238, 

HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


ADVERTISES. 


E 


No  Stable  Is  Complete  wtthoat 

LLIMAN'S  ROYAL 


EMBROCATION. 


For  Spnina  of  all  klndi^  Carts  and  Spllnu. 
For  (>TenHch«>,  CliippHi  Htcls,  Wfod  QtUt. 
Fur  UbMHDMl-m  In  Itono. 
Per  Brokra  Kiwn.  BnilKa,  Woonli,  Cipprd 


SPECIMEN   TESTlMONIALa 

From  TTia  Qrooa  tha  Daks  of  Rutland,  llBster  of  BsItoIt  Hnnt 

"  Bdnlr.  Qnotb^  Dr.  L  im 
"  SiBi,— Elllnuo't  Rofil  EmbnxaUon  li  OMd  In  of  itatta ;  I  lUok  It  irai7  onfDL      BDiLun." 

Prom  a.  O.  Oorew  Qlbson,  Eiq.,  Bandgate,  Pnlbonm^  Siuaax. 

"OctobtrTtb.im. 
'Sna.— I  lika  your  EmbrocaKon  Tfrjiniurb;  wc  BnapMl  deal  of  It  Jin  mm  at  cd^  hdM 
uid  Blight  (pnlu  It  don  well  for;  cappiil  tr-'- ■ ■- "  "-  -' *  — •-'-' 


"Yoonfk 


r.  Q.  C:  C 


From  Major  J.  U.  Browne,  Uaatar  of 

-Fmwwv.  LkMWl  Oct.  inKim 

-Si».— 1  find  ElUmu'i  Eralmcatlon  gceriteigly  gmd  lor  ipalm  and  e»»  la  Imi^iad  alio  >r  ■* 

In  hoDDdii'  (HI.    1  tbwil  >tron|l7  rccomnicDd  It  to  all  my  Irienda.— Ysan  fUtUUIj,  J.  H.  Bwraa.* 

Ttom  lJeut.aoL  R.  H.  Prloa,  Maator  of  Radaonbln  Bnnt 

-  Cittla  WsIr,  Klnntene.  H 
-GrtloiD),— I  nH  the  Royal  K -'  *- 

two  jwn,  and  bare  lullaHl  rei;  Uiile  alnu  iiaing  IL  *■  B.  U.  Fmiam,  U 

From  Olaai  HoughUm  OoIUerlM,  n^ar  CaiUalbnL 


bone*  u  before,  whldi  U 


rdtr  (Or  tweln  down  St.  U.  fM  6^  ^ttscMlM  fe 
ir  ccnTenieDce  to  oni  GeUlerT  ildlDi*  near  Pmteftiat. 
^ ^^  -J.D,  Iteart  ban' 


0/  CAnnMt  and  Baddltr*,  U  BMet,  2i.,  Zi.  6d.,  awl  Sfc  U. 

Proprietors:  ELLIUAN,  SONS,  ft  CO.,  SLOUGH. 


ADVEBTI8ER. 


GRASS  LANDS. 


THE  BEST  WORK 

OR  TIIS  lirORTlNT  SUBJECT 


An 
ESSAY. 


PASTURES. 


By  Mr.  n.  H.  SUTTON,  M.RJL8.E.,  F.R.H.8.,&e.,&c,&< 

Written  ariginaU}'  in  1861,  at  the  speotal  request  of  the  late 
PHILIP    PUSEY,   Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Jottrnal  of 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  NEW  AND  ENI.ARCIRD  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY  AND  MAY  BE  HAD 
GRATIS  AND  POST   FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

SUTTON  &SONS/s£ESf  READING,  BERKS 


K  ADVBBTISER. 

HORSE,  CATTLE,  &  SHEEP  MEDICINES. 


.'DAY,  80N,4HEWin,S      ^|&     ? 

BOLK     INVKNi'OitS    AND    PROPRIETORS    OP    THE 

STOCK-BREEDERS' MEOIGIRE  CHESTS, 

FOR  ALL  DISORDERS   IN   HORSES,  CATTLE,  CALVES,  SHEEP,  AND  LAMBS. 

.k//w  nearli/  50  .vnin  ii/  th4  priiKipal  Staei  Brndlrt,  Ant 
I,  and  A,irK^aritli  of  At  Britiik  Emprt. 
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.^ JK.Mlj.nili,.„, 

The  OASEOUS  FIiUID.  [or  Fret,  Colic  uiil  Urip«  In  Huns,  Uia  Sokit  uil  DalilUQ  bCWIt 

TbsBBD  DltBNCR.farClcuDBlDg  tfttiCiliiDguidLunbliig,  tbrTallowi.F'avFn.Kplilnilc^uid 

Tha  RED  FASTK  BALt.8.  far  Condllloning  Honn,  and  Inipirtliigkmole-UkB  ileekHiil  OW. 
T)ie'-BBONCHOI.IKR''r<irHiuk>iiclHouiKlnStiHpmni1Luata. 
'l'lM"aASEODVN£:,'fiir  RuvlngaudPilalDg,  -•  CknnlaiUTe  Clulk,"  ••AlcohoUe  Sam,"ki. 

Price  of  Oheat  Ko.  2,  inclndlng  "  Key  to  ramery,"  £2  16b.  6d. 

5en(  CorrtLife  J'ail.     Each  Article  am  be  had  aefamltly  m  Boxa. 

Ho.  I  complete  Medicine  Oheat,  with  "  Key  to  Pamsry,"  £6  6i.  Od> 

il  Agrlcollnrid  Ssdctj  of  Tteloil^  ADi'nlk,  Mil : 
il,"  MuclinUT  ind  Sdlbnl  Staov,  IHX;  'Sllni 
iplonihlrs  ARrlcnlMnl    BodMJ,    Stanlurd.  inS: 
-  -  I  Airtcutmn]  fiocMT  or  Vktdrla.  AiiMnll>i 
IMru  EihlUthm. Ciw  Town,  inl;  "SUfO 
-.    - TjoMSIl!  "ICediJ."  North  IWrirtek,  nr- 
Mntil."  Diliy  dMw,  inX;  -Silver  Ile1*l."nrrlqr.  i|it«i  -Sllr 
■  —  "nisi," HMKhnm.  linn:  "MmUl,"  Mrtbrnime  KililliU""  i" 
>ia  Miiiil,"  Clirlttcbunli,  N«<r  Zooluul,  IIU)  uhI  "^1' 


ESTABLISHED    1833. 

25:i\  CAUTION. 

~    \   Beaare  of  IuitatiOM,  and  tee  thai  the  name  of  DAT,  SON,  &  Hlwitt 
iionall  BottUi  ond  FaclUU. 


'^i^^    DAY,   SON,  &   HEWITT, 

'>2,  Doliet  Street,  S^er  Street,  London,  W. ;  and  Wantage,  Berki, 


Wheelers'  pure 


EEDS. 


WHEELERS'    SUPERIOR^  GRASS   SEEDS 
FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON  supply  natural  GRASSES 
ind  CLOVERS  of  suporior  quality,  highly  cleaned,  new  and 
genaine,  at  from  12s.  to  328.  per  acre.  Special  prices  for  large 
qnoiititicB. 

"  MesBrs.  WHEELER  AND  SON,  OP  GLOnCESTEB, 
HAVE  LONG  BEEN  CELEBRATED  FOB  THE  PUBITY 
OF  THEIR  GRASS  SEEDS;  and  WheeWa  lUttsiraled  Book  on 
Gmsfes  toUa  Farmers  what  are  the  best  kinds  to  grow  on  the  different 
characters  of  aoil." — The  Farmer.  Gratis  add  Pobt-fbu. 

CARRIAGE  FREE.    FIVE  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 
J.    C.   WHEELEB   AND   80K, 

SEED  GBOWEBS,  GLOUCESIEB. 


10  ADVERTISER. 

For  the  protection  of  Seed  Com  &om  the  raTages 

of  Books,  Birds,  or  Vermin,   "Down's  Farmers' 

Friend  "  can  be  obtained  Carbolised. 

UNDER  THE  SPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  THE  H.R.H. 

LATE  PRINCE  CONSORT.       ^      ^     ^       THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


And  patrooised  by  the  Principal  Noblemen,  Landownen,  and  A^iionltnniti, 
in  the  Kingdom. 

down'sTarIers^friend 


DEESSnJG  FOE  SEED  WHEAT,  BAELEY,  OATS,  &o., 

PREVENTION    OF  SMUT, 

AND  RAVAGES  OF  THE  SLUG,  GRUB,  AND  WIRE-WORM. 

rron  ths  Btsward  to  EZR  UAJISTT  TEE  QUEZH,  of  the  FiisM  OmMrtt 
Shaw  Tum,  WiudMi. 

Tbt  PilDce  CoDiort'i  Bbiv  Finn,  Haj  Mt  in^ 
SiK^  fasie  for  tb«  inat  IB  jtsn  nwd  Down's  Kannrn'  FrteDd  u  ■  dnaliii  An-  aaed  whHL   K  k 
»o««iii  preYenUvB  of  mnl,  ud  dwmyw  lo  b«  unlvBraiUy  DMd. 

Yoom  fto,  HKKKT  TilT. 

Tcom  thg  Bailiff  of  HJLH.  tlu  FBDICX  0?  WALES. 

SandiinRbim,  Murb  inh.  Iflt. 
SJKr~l  ion  nwd  IViwu'i  Farmr^  Frlond  u  i  dmslng  fnr  Kcd  vint  do  iha  Kofil  Fun  Iv  tta 
lutlOrms.  und  liKtTiniti  miiploBsurF  hi  tUite  I  h^icinorlabLjhnindUxnUliipnTaittnitmi^ 
ud  1  un  pofecUf  uUsUud  tbm  l>  no  uClnr  ditnlnn  to  (qoil  It. 

1  (ID  yom  abnUeat  semul,  JOHH  HIGH. 


Fiom  C.  S.  BEAD,  Ziq.,  H.P. 

■J  lit  Firmer  J  Club,  Aill.liuri  3qol^^  landoii,  M»y  Igth,  inj. 
re  thiin  lOieu*  UBod  Jk.im's  Fumcr'B  VtkDdtoUwcxelunaaol  oltet 
ili.J.  mill  >ni  w'U  Mll-fiBl  wlHi  tlrt  remit. 

1  um,  Hir,  fuur  obedient  HTTtnt,  CLARE  SEVTELI.  KEAD, 


llolbiHvdni.  AiURird.  Kent.  SeptflnbH'  «lh,  Itn. 

Ueiti.eM):':.— \Vlirnt.  u  r^u  linnw,  It  my  iirvclililc.  and  1  bava  non  beadi  I|  lnclH4  loai.  vilk  II 

rmveun  a  jijilc.  (bd  I  nvi>mmi-iid  ymr  JiDwn'g  FArmem'  FhtDd  u  Uic  unlj  ufft  ranedf  ri>r  ntu,  OKtk, 

nuiit  or  biiiiL    1  bava  n>«d  brine  and  llhie.  blii.fiiiiiie,  jrc.-^.,  »nd  iLl  Iuvb  Uled,  u  mj  Iwl  li 

■iil^Fct  lo  Iti  bo'  by  lining  IWwirt  FjnwrB'  Frlnid,  4  bUNbi'ls  to  i  ptfct-t  lialH.1  oT  »,  I  b*n  bM 

beb'llt  of  nurrilrmlo,  lur  It  la  tlw  oBlynui»l/I  ki»w,uid  ilic  cuboliimg  prannu  noki  ud  Urb 
UklDg  It  cawtiLOl/.  


OATITIOH.  —  Each  Pacliet   of    the 
FAEMEES'  FRIEND  bears  a  fac-    '^/^^'H/£'ty/^^!C\ 


gimile  of  the  Inventor's  SignatTire.         """^ 


MANUFACTORY-WOBURN,   BEDS. 


ADTEHTISEB.  11 

BAYLISS,  JONES,  &   BAYLISS, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTUEERS  OF  PATENT 

SOLID  AND    TUBULAR 

BAR  FEWCIWG  AWD  HDBDLES. 

PATENT  YIOTORIA   RIVETLESS   HUEPLE. 


TUBULAR    HURDLES    AND    BAR    FENCINQj 

.  WUK  Flal  Silled  a,i't  :imi:il  ruL«i  ani  H  Irm  Slar^ianU. 

Tree  Guak 


r§im 


TllKC  GUAEBl. 


SHEEP    HURDLES,    ON    WHEELS.  Patent  Biok  Stand*, 


friM  18f.  Gd,  per  dosen  at  Works. 
IBuiUaUd  CaialoQue 


ug  300  lUuilralimu, /orvxiTd^d  frel 


Mannfactory :  VICTORIA  WORKS,  WOLVERHJ         '.(. 
London  Offices :  3,  CROOKED  LAITE,  KINa  WILtlfl 


CHEISTT'S  HYDEO-mCUBATOES, 


HYDRO-INCUBATORS  for  90  EGGS  for  £3  lOs.,  packed,  complete. 


»n.  BiiLiT,  PendlFiouiMuidKiter,  JiD.lItb,  l»fll>-''riH  loi  Hn.BtrierhH  dg»  li  ilitT-oIni 
ritlckiDDb  of  BTfntj-oqe  egga;  wai  uvenl  UmH  hAlcbcd  twelve  oab  of  twvliv  egp  wait  to  bo  ■* 

Thfl  B*T.  FiTzuii  Kelli  Lutd,  PHleawMm,  Fife.  April  lOth,  I«8a'.-->YDnrM-lte  Q«v-Iied- 
iMIer  hu  Jual  biicbeil  ml  ii[net;-iLi  per  cent:  vli^  Hfif  itroDgtul  peifKt docUlsfl Iha Utf^iKi 
lerllle  cggj.    TWe  only  iImhb  whil  your  Incntaton  un  do." 

The  "HENWIFE"  INCUBATOR,  for  36  EGGS. 

■  [worked bychuigEofnlFrttrHiulrpsitUnllon       Fitted  with  Oiulda  BoUer  R  nqoln*  •ttoitks 


e  or  boiling  V 


Price  30s. 


Price  £2  18s.  ed. 


RESULTS  OBTAINED  WITH  THE"HENWIPB''INOUBATOB  IN  1883:- 
-I  hilcbeJ  ervtoiTcnDOiof  »|io«;bl»tweiily-(onr." — Rev.  A.  0.  JoKWS,  Boml 
"Out  of  Mven  dnck  efge.  biltbed  fl»e  ;  out  of  IwelTe  bm"*  efgi  hitched  rnna.'—a,  Diwnn. 


Cj.rd 


-Eighteen  chicks  from  twenty eRts"—" The  miclilneli curio  work,  ind  I  «ODitder  It  nniilii|l 
«>mp."— '•  Hbkhive,"  AiWlngion  Mniior.  Winslow.— See  Live  Stcek  Jimrnal  of  13th  Juu«T. 
"  1  HID  much  piFucd  witb-Henwirc'lncubutor,  foTwurdodln  Jinuu7.''-~J.E.SHini,  UTeipooL 
•■  Put  Jn  Iblrty-Dvc  litn^e  fKpi,  twtnly-HCycn  cLlcka  b.Icbrf  on  lath  and  141h  April.    Out  nt  lb 


After  a  nert'ei  of  rxpcrimeidt  im  Juipe  atcctedei  in  perfrciing  an  Ineuhafor  lo  wwi 
trilk  a  tmall  Oil  Tjainp.  iihraya  liept  imrning.  II  U  luno  heing  patented  a*d  lall  U 
ri'udy  for  lalt  by  Nvncmber  I'llh,  ltiS'2.  Itt  adtatitagu  are : — 1.  The  lating of  Irunlitt 
III  Ihe  working.  2.  Increand  regularity  of  temperature.  3.  A  perfect  lygtem  o/cenii- 
l.iliiin  (by  a  norel  »i/«Ichi  forming  the  mbjecl  of  a  patent)  rending  the  lucubala' 
I'ju'fi/iUy  mitable  for  I'lieasani  Batdiituj,  Pheaiant  eggi  requiring  more  air  li/x* 
Ilea  egg: 

POULTRY  APPLIANCES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 

for  SENDIHG  SITT1HG8  of  EGGS  by  BAIL,  6d.,  Si,  and  1b.  bmIj. 


THOS.  CHRISTY  <&  Co.,155,  Fenohiirch8tHet,London,E.O. 


CONTINUOUS   IRON    FENCING, 

FOB    THE    PAEK    OB    FIELD. 


HILL   &  SMITH, 

Brierley-HiU  Iron  Works,  Staffordshire; 

lie,  QUEEN  VICTORIA   STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.; 
180,  BUCHANAN  STREET,  OLASOOW;  and 
136,  STEPHEN'S  OREEN  WEST,  DUBLIN. 

Original  InTODtora  and  ^tMiteeB  of  tlw  ConUnuoiu  Iran  ranotng,  with  tha 

"  Patant  Notch  and  Wedge  Fastening."  and  tbe  largest  and  oldest  Uanu- 

&aturen  in  the  Kingdom  of  all  kinds  of  Iron  Fenolng,  Hurdles,  Omtes, 

Patent  Tubular  Fencing,  OolTanlsed  Wire  Netting,  fto.,  Ao. 


The  attention  of  Landed  Proprietora  and  others  is  directed  to  the 
low  priceB  at  which  Hill  and  Suith  are  now  enabled  to  ofior  tbeiT 
TariouB  epccialities  in  Fencing  and  Hnrdlea,  which  h&To  obtained 
many  medals  and  premiums  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  sale  of  whioh,  extending  over  a  period  of  inca« 
than  30  years,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  excellence. 

H.  and  S.  have  erected  several  miles  of  their  fencing  at  Balmorkl 
for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  have  received  a  most  flattering 
testimonial  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Estate.  They  bare  also 
been  patronized  hy  moat  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom, 
and  by  muny  of  tlie  principal  Railway  Companies,  notably  by  the 
London  and  Nortli-\V'eGtem,  who  were  the  first  to  use  Iron  Fencing 
on  their  main  line  between  Camden  and  Bletchley,  the  whole  of 
wbicb  wax  Kuppliod  and  erected  by  H.  and  S.  more  than  20  yean  Ago, 
Large  lUugfrated  Calaloguet  free  hy  pott  on  appKcofMni. 

IHPOBTANT    lESTIUONIAL    FBOK    BALHOSAL. 


HOFEWEIX,  TABUVn,  ABKBDCailSHIBB, 

Mieara.  Hiu.  and  Bkitb,  11(A  Xovnnbw,  1ST7. 

Bbiebl£t-Hux,  STATtOBnemai. 
Oentlueh, — 1  have  mach  pleenue  in  itating  that  the  "Patent  Oontintton*  Iron 
Fttncing"  supplied  hy  yaa  17  yaus  ago  for  Her  M^jeaif's  gionnds  at  Balmota',  has 
giTcn  CTWT  SitiBfaction,  both  u  to  itrle  and  wtakiMnihip. 

ANDREW  BOBBBTWm.  1U>. 
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CUPISS'S 

CONSTITUTION    BALLS 


THE  best  and  most  effootnal  Medicine  for  preserving  QooA  Health 
and  Prime  Condition  in  that  Noble  Animal 

THE  HORSE. 

They  aro  beneficial  for  Swelled  Legs,  Cracked  Heels,  Conghs,  Colds,  &c., 
and  if  given  on  a  Saturday  Night  will  not  interfere  ^th  the  ensmng 
week's  work.     Also  for 

NEAT  CATTLE 

they  aro  a  most  valnable  Medicine  in  case  of  Hove  or  Blown,  Hide 
Bound,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Staring  Coat,  Distemper,  Epidemic,  or  L:iflaenza. 
Bullocks  fatten  much  faster  by  occasionally  giving  the  Balls. 


Mb.  Cupiss  also  calls  the  attention  of 

BEAKERS  OF  NEAT  CATTLE 

to  the  use  of  his  Constitution  Balls,  which  they  will  find  a  most  valuable 
Medicine  for  Calves  that  Sooub,  and  may  safely  be  given  from  two  weeks 
old.  For  Neat  Stock  generally  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
various  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  Balls  will  not  only  be  found  valuable  in  disease,  bnt  by  a  liberal 
use  of  them,  young  animals  will  grow  to  a  larger  size,  and  fat  to  a  greater 
weight,  with  the  same  quantity  of  food. 


Pbepared  only  by  the  Pbopbietob, 

FR/^^i^CIS    CUPISS,  M.R.C.V.S., 

DISS,     NORFOLK; 

Author  of  the  Pbizb  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver  of  the  Horse. 


m 


« 


*  Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  Packets^  at  3s.  6cL  and  Is.  9d. 


each^  or  7  Large  Packets  for  21s.,  or  7  Small  for  10s.  6d. 


Oentlemen  using  the  Balls  may  consult  the  Proprietor  gratuiioudy. 
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LANGDALE'S  OHEMIOAL  MANURE  OO.,  LimitecL 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LANGDALE'S    MANUREjg. 

Tbew  oekbtated  Manon*  have  been  manoCaotiiMd  tar  the  Mat  88  yaan^  and  tie 
extensively  nied  generally  tlwni{^nt  the  United  Kingdon. 

LAMGDAUB'S    CONCBNTBATBD    CORN  AMD   QBABS 

MANURE. 
LAMGDALK'S    AHMONIA-FIZKD  QV^O. 
LANGDALE'S    MANGOLD  AND  POTATO  MAMUBX. 
LANGDALE'S    SPECIAL  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
LANGDALE'S    DISSOLVED  BONE& 
LANGDALE'S    TURNIP  MANURE. 
LANGDALE'S    SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIMX. 
And  obtained  on^  (hrough  (ke  Compamift  Aufkttind  AgmlU, 

ALL  MANURES   SOLD  TO   A  GUARANTEED   ANALYSIS. 

LAiraDALE'S  OHEMIOAL  HANUBE  GOHFAETY  (limitea). 

Head  Offloea :— MEWCASTLE^H-TTIIS. 

Branch  Office :  Dnnuir — 6,  BATCHEU>K9  WAUE. 

Taotoriea :  KEWCASTLE^N-TTHS,  PETERHEAD,  lad  BBIDUVOKHL 

JOHN  MOULT,  Secretary. 

H3.— Track  Loads  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Stetioii  in  Wngland. 

London  Office :  DUNSTER  HOUSE,  MARK  LANE,  E.a 
THOMAS  B.  OIBBS,  Pirtrict  Manager. 

COAL. 

CMt  at  CsUlefjf  wmM,  we 
•r  wi 


Best  House  Coal .    9s.  per  21  owt. 
No.  2  SiUistone  .    8s.     „      „ 
Steam  Coal  (Hards)  7s.     „      „ 

TRUCKS  OF  7  TONS  DELIVERED  TO  ANY  STATION 

IN  ENGLAND. 


SILKSTONE  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 


MAEK  LANE,  LONDON, 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO. 

HAVE  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  ON 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


L 

THE  ALPHABET  of  THE  PRINCIPLES 

OF  AGRIGULTUBE.  By  Professor  Tavneb,  M.R^.0^  F.C.8.,  Examinei 
in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  under  the  Department  of  &eieDo&  Eztn 
foftp.  8yo.    Price  Sixpence. 

"  Professor  Tanner  eDdeavours  in  this  small  handbook  to  explain  the  ways  of  natnn 
in  relation  to  plant-growth,  so  that  children  of  tender  years  may  easily  nnderstaod 
it.  The  author  wishes  it  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  whereby  any  one  may  gradually 
advance  by  ea^y  steps  to  a  truthful  and  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  probably  what  seems  in  its  very  nature  a  child's  hook  may  not  come  amis^  tu 
children  of  an  older  growth." — Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal, 

IL 

FURTHER  STEPS  m  THE  PRINCIPLES 

OF  AGRICULTURE:  "A  SEQXJEIi  TO  THE  AIiPHABET."  Both 
arc  Buit:ibl(i  for  Elementary  Schools  and  for  Beginners.  By  PmfMDor  Takhib. 
Extm  fi'ap.  8vo.     Price  Ono  Shilling. 

"  Professor  Tanner  contrives  to  convey,  in  a  very  simple  and  interesting  way,  the 
outlines  of  the  science  of  acjriculture.  This  series  of  Agricultural  Primers  is  sure  to  be 
jjopular." — Educational  Times. 

IIL 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  AGRICULTURE. 

By  Professor  Tanner.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Price  One  Shilling. 

'*  This  is  a  manual  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  and  in 
use  in  every  school  in  our  agricultural  districts.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
name  of  the  author,  it  is  clear,  concise,  exceedingly  readable,  hut  intensely  practical, 
and  cram-full  of  valuable  and  reliable  facts." — lAve  Stock  Journal, 


IV. 

ELEMENTARY     LESSONS     in    THE 

SCIENCE   OF    AGRICULTUBAL    PRACTICE.     By   ProfesBor  Tanner. 

Fcap.  8 TO.    Price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

**  That  practical  men  will  find  the  book  a  light  to  lighten  their  darkness  there  can  \a 
no  doubt ;  and  could  farmers,  gardeners,  and  Horists  be  induced  to  read  and  underfctan<l 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  what  they  do,  they  would  be  mentally  and  financially 
benefited  thereby.  The  science  student,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  everything  that 
can  possibly  be  wanted  in  both  the  elementary  and  advanced  stages.'* — Th€  iichoolmasia , 

v!  " 

THE    ABBOTT'S    FARM ;    or,    Practice 

WITH  SoiKNCE.    By  Professor  Tanner.    Crown  8yo.    Price  Three  Shilliiigs 
and  Sixpence. 

*'  This  is  a  sequel  to  *  Jack's  Education,'  and  is  intended  to  illnstrau  all  the  po^sibk' 
advantages  that  may  spring  from  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  science  cla^. 
We  welcome  such  a  book  at  a  time  when  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  inculcate 
the  importance  of  a  sound  education.  This  book  should  command  a  laree  sale"— 
The  Field. 

LCMILLAN  AND  CO-,  Bi5pF0Bp~STKEETi  LONDON,  W,C 
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MARSHALL,  SONS,  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

GENERAL  BNOISEEBB  AND  ttANVFACTDBEBB  OF    ■ 
ZMFROVES  FOBTABI.E  BTEAU  KNaiHTES,  It-  TO  85-HJP. 

ROYAL  HRST-PRIZE  FINISHING  THRASHING  MACHINES. 

niPKOVED  TRACTION  ENGINES.  0-.  8-,  anJ  lO-HOHBE  POWBB. 


INDEPENDENT  VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

WITH  OB  WITHOOT  FOBCE  PUMP.  TANK  BASE  AND  BOILBE,  !!■  U 
12-HORSE  POWEE. 

HORIZONTAL  STATIONARY  ENGINES. 

CONDENSING  AND  NGN- CONDENSING,  WITH  THE  LATEST  IMPBOVE- 

JIENTS,  3-  to  35-HOBSE  POWEB. 

QBENDINQ  MILLS,  SAW  BENCHES,  WINDING  AND  PUMPINQ 

MACBINEEV, 


1881.    UEIiBOtTBirE  INTlSUS'ATIOIS'AIi  EXHIBITION. 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS.         

1880.    SYDNEY  IBTEKNATIONAI.  EXHIBITION. 

Five  SPECIAL  end  FIRST  PRIZES  for  Enginea.  and  tho  ovXy  FIBST   PRIZE 

for  TLraahin^  Machiuea. 

ISaa    VICTOBIAN  AaBICTTLTTTRAIi  S00IE7F7. 

TWO    GOLD    MEDALS. 

187a  ~  FABIS  TTTJ[V(.!HH*T.  EZHXBITION. 

TWO   GOLD    MEDALS   ahT)  OTHEU  PRIZES. 

In  addition  to  over  200  GOLD  aad  SILTEB  MEDALS  Cnun  tho  Leading 

Agricultural  Societies  in  thia  oonntiy  and  abioad. 


HIuBtrated  Catalogues  ft«e  on  application  to  tho 
BRITANNIA    IRON    WORKS,     GAINSBOROUGH. 
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AGRICULTU RE  AND  ARBORICULTURE. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM ;  detaiUng   the   Labonn  of 

the  Fanner,  FannStcwartl,   Ploughmui,   Shepherd.  Hedger.  Fann-Ubourer.  Field  Worker,  and 

Cattleman.    Bj  Hknkt  Stephens,  FJI.S.E.    lUoatrated  with  PoitraitBof  Aninula  painted  frum 

the  Life,  KngruvtHi  un  Steel ;  and  657  Kngravings  on  Wood,  repreeeutlug  the  prlodpel  FleU-Opaar 

tiuns,  Inipleuenta,  and  Animals  treated  of  lu  the  Work.    JMew  Edition.    Two  lar^e  Volumei,  baJfo 

l>ounil.  21.  10«. 

"  We  can  uDreservrdly  commend  this  new  edition,  and  we  should  aofnr  well  for  the  agrlcaUual 

fiitnreof  this  country  if  it  couhl  find  a  place  on  every  farmer's  twok-sbtlf.    It  is  La  Its  faTOnr  thatit 

contains  within  four  oovcrs  all  the  b<X)k-learniDg  a  ftirmer  need  know."— ^'aturday  Jietiew, 

CATECHISM  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.     By  Henbt 

Stkpiibns,  F.B.S.E.,  Author  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Farm."    Nineteenth  Thousand.    With  £a- 
graviugs.    It. 

ELEMENTS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY   AND 

OEOLOGY.    By  the  late  rROFEHSOK  J.  F.  W.  Joiinstok,  of  Dnrhun;  and  Charlbs  A.  Gamuov. 
M.D..  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  lU>yal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Royal  Agricoltoral  Society 
of  Ireland,  kc    Twelfth  Edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  the  present  Uma.    Foap.  8yo.,  6t.  6d. 
"  It  would  Ih>  a  happy  day,  not  merely  for  the  agricultural  Interest,  but  for  England  in  general,  if 
fanning  were  generally  carried  on  in  the  light  of  the  law  laid  down  in  these  pages."— CT^micoi  Ainci. 

PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON'S  CATECHISM  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL CH  KMIS  IKY.  Eighty-first  Thousand,  revised  and  extended  by  CHaaLU  A.  Camxsox,  M.I). 
F.lt.G.S.L,  &c.     With  Engravings.    It. 

THE  HORSE-OWNERS'  SAFEGUARD.    A  Handy  Medical 

Guide  for  every  Man  who  Owns  a  Horse.    By  6.  S.  Ukatlkt,  V.S.    Crown  8vo.,  6ff. 

CATTLE  AND  CATTLE  BREEDERS.    By  Wiluam  ITCoxbis, 

M.P.,  Tillyfour.    A  New  Edition.    2s,  6d. 

HISTORY     OF     POLLED     ABERDEEN     AND     ANGUS 

CATTLE.    Giving  an  Account  of  the  Origin.  Improvement,  and  CbaTSCicrliticB  of  the  Breed.    By 

James  iMACuoxALD,  Editor  "  Irish  Farmers*  Gazette,"  Author  of  **  Food  from  the  Far  West,"  kc; 

and  James  Sinclaib.  Sub-Editor  *' Irish  Farmers'  Oasette."    Fort  8to.,  with  numerous  Plates, 

I2s.  6d. 
"  Kvnn  a  hurried  perusal  of  the  handsomely  got  up  volume  before  us  should  satisfy  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  brcrd  that  the  authors  have  left  uo  stone  unturned.  They  have  swept  the  ground  pretty 
clean,  an>l  have  placed  on  record  many  facts  which  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  tho^  who  are  now  in 
]>u8MCRsion  of  bretiliiig  herds  uf  polled  Aberdeen  and  Angus  breed,  or  may  contemplate  the  ownerehip 
of  ouch  stock.  .  .  .  The  volume,  appropriately  Illustrated  by  portraits  of  notewonhy  animals.  bristlM 
with  infonnution  of  much  interest  to  polled  breeders,  and  especially  to  polled  buyers. '*—iVor(A  BrMfk 
Agriculturist. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  OF  THE  FARM.    By  Bobsbt  O.  Pbingls, 

Alitor  of  "Irish  Farmers'  Gazette,"  Author  of  "Prize  Fisaay  on  Agriculture  of  Orkney  Islands.' 
*'  Purdon's  Veterinary  liand-Book,"  kc    Third  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  IJn  preparation. 

NEW  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED  EDITION, 

THE  FORESTER:  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Planting, 

IlfariuR.  and  (Jcneral  Manapemont  of  Forest-Trees.    By  Jamrs  Brown.  LL. D.,  Inspector  of.  aiMi 

Kfp4;rt<>r  on,  Wmxls  and  Forests,  B^nnioro  House,  I'ort  Elgin.  Ontario.     AwUtcd  by  his  Son,  Gkorck 

E.  Bif'ws,  ForeRtT,  Cuml<id»'n,  Newton-Stewart.    Fifth  i<Alition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.    Boyal 

svo.,  with  n«'nrly  200  Knt?raving«  on  Wood»  ll.  16s. 

*'H<»  has  condensid  a  perfect  enryclopa»dla  of  everything  relating  to  woodcraft  as  now  nnderatocd 

and  praoti^d  in  every  part  of  the  civilist^  world.  .  .  .  Tliougb  himM^ll  in  the  tull*^  sense  a  practical 

lni«\»ti>r,  and  ih»>  lirst  living  authority  up>n  arl'oriculturo,  he  Justly  lays  gre.it  stress  upon  the  ncceMiry 

tor  a  MMind  thcorf-ticAl  education.  .  .  .  The  account  ot  the  conitera,  in  particular,  strikes  us  as  espedally 

lull  an«l  K0<xl."— /'a//  Mall  Gasettt. 

"An  .1  practical  trxt-Nxik  for  the  yonng  forester  the  work  is  Invaluable,  and  no  intelligent  young 
in.'\n  foUoM  iiig  the  profession  ought  to  nst  satisfied  until  he  is  in  posse>sion  of  a  copy,  and  has  carefully 
studietl  it  in  ull  its  details.  There  is  scarcely  a  point,  on  any  practical  sut^ject  connected  with  forestry, 
npim  whicli  the  work  may  not  bo  consulted  with  advantage,  even  by  meuol  considerable  ezperianoe."^ 
Journal  of  J-'urcftry. 

THE    LARCH :    A  Practical  Treatise  on  its  Cultnre  and 

(;«ncral  Management.    By  Cniti.sTornER  Young  MinuE,  Forester,  CuUcn  House.    With  Illus- 
trations of  rcniarkalile  Tnen.    Crown  8vo.,  Is.  6d. 
"  Wo  can  (-(•iifid'iit]  y  nronum'nd  the  book  as  a  safe  guide  to  the  planter  of  that  most  valuable  tree. 
Within  it!*  pages  he  will  lind  more  information  upon  the  best  modes  of  treatment  and  culture  of  th« 
lanh-tre<\  whctlur  in  the  nun<try  or  ])lantatiou,  than  in  any  other  book  extant  in  the  Eoglifeb 
anguage." — Journal  of  Fortstry. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  and  LONDON 
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INSURE 


TOUB 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE 

WITH  THB 

Imperial  Live  Stock  Insurance  Association, 

(LIMITED.) 

Head    Offices:    446,   West    Strand,    London,    W.C. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHSD,  1874. 


GEORGE  ALAN  LOWNDES,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Chairman. 

JOHN  H.  BIGNOLD.  Esq..  BarriBter-at-Law. 

The  Hon.  W.  F.  B.  MASSEY  MAINWARING. 

The  Hon.  HENRY  NOEL. 

W.  H.  SWINTON,  Esq. 

Col.  the  Hon.  WELLINGTON  P.  TALBOT. 

CONSOLIDATED  BANK  (Charms:  Cross  Branch).  450,  West  Strand,  W.O. 
CAPITAL  AND  COUNTIES  BANK.  39,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.a 

^nMixrr.  Stcrttars. 

CHARLES  KEMP  DYER,  Esq.,  J.P.    |         BENJAMIN  S.  ESSEX,  Esq. 


HORSES,  CATTLE,  and  other  LIVE  STOCK 
INSURED  against  DEATH  from  ACCIDENT 

and  DISEASE. 

STALLIONS  INSURED  for  the  TRAVELLING 

SEASON. 

MARES  INSURED  for  FOALING  RISES. 


stallions  and  Brood  ISIares  can  either  be  insured  for  twelve  months  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or  for  throe  or  six  months  to  cover  the  risky  period  only,  at  proportionato 
premiums.  The  rates  being  low,  no  owner  should  run  the  risk  of  a  possible  loss 
when  he  can  insure  for  a  small  payment. 


PEOMPTLT 


Insurances  may  he  effected.  Bate  Prospectuses,  Proposal  FormSf  and  aU  information 

forwarded.  Post-free,  on  application. 

Agents  Wanted.  B.  S.  ESSEX,  Secretary, 

Note. — This  is  the  only  Office  confining  its  business  exclusively  to  the  Insurance  of 

Horses,  Cattle,  and  other  Live  Stock. 


HOESE  AND  CATTLE  INSURANOE. 
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THE 


FIRE  inSURAM  associatioh 


LIMITED: 


HEAD  OFFICES: 

66  &  67,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

CiiAiEMAN:  COLONEL  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,  M.P. 


CAPITAL    FULLY    SUBSCRIBED,    £1,000,000. 

PAID   UP,  £200,000.         TOTAL   FUNDS,  £282,500. 


Total    SECURITY    offered    by  the    Association,    £1,082,500. 


'  1  "r 


LIBERAL  TEK91S.    PROMPT  SETTLEMEKTS. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE   TO    FARMERS. 

rrotect  yourselves  against  LOSS  by  FIBE  by  a  small  payment  if 

6/-  for  every  £100. 

CATTLE  BILLED  BY  LIGHTNING  PAID  POB. 

rolic'ies  granted  bv  the  Company  on  all  descriptions  of  Farming  St(ck 

at  the  Annual  Premium  of  5/-  per  cent. 

LONDON    AND    LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Offices,  66   and  67,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

Tliis  Company  is  under  the  same  management  as  The  Tj^^ 
Insurance  Association,  thereby  crtating  a  unity  of  Interest  and  saving 
of  Expenditure.  The  Cajntal  and  Funds  of  each  Company  are,  how- 
ever, entirely  distinct. 

Applications  for  Agencies,  both  Fire  and  Life,  invited  from 
influential  pertions  in  Agricultural  and  other  Districts. 

Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices 
of  the  Companies. 

W.  P.   CLIREHUOH, 

General  Manager, 
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•^  EXHIBITrON  ''■ 

PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


ICHMOND&  CHANDLER, 

MANCHESTER. 


MATJUTACTURERS   OP 

ROYAL  riRST  PRIZE  AHD  EXHIBITION  MEDAL 

HAFF    CUTTERS, 

£WLY-IMPROVED  GORN-GRUSHINQ  MILLS, 

ROYAL   PRIZE   HORSE   GEAR  WORKS, 

.TENT   STEAM    APPARATnS,  &c.,    &c. 

■  BICHMOND  AMD  CHAMDLEB^  CHAFF  OnTTEBS 
ra  TAKEti  TEE  PEIZE  OF  TEE  BOYAL  AflBIOnL- 
lAL  SOCIETY  OF  EHOLAND  at  every  Competition 
e  1854. 
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MR.  GIBBS-  SYSTEM  OF  HARVEST-SAVING, 


Tins  system  has  enabled  the  Reading  Local  Board  to  dry  their  sewage-grown  grass 
in  nil  weathers;  henco  profitable  sewage-farming  is  no  longer  doubtfaL  Attho 
recent  "  Koyal "  trials  the  produce  of  5  acres,  dried  by  Lord  Ashburton's  Harvwi- 
Haver  in  six  hours,  was  sold  at  £3  Gs.  per  acre,  and  is  worth  fully  £4  per  load,  vhiUt 
the  only  other  stack  put  up  at  the  samo  time,  and  under  the  same  conditionB,  barely 
realiseil  £1  Is.  per  acre,  and  is  a  mass  of  mould  and  mustineas.  Of  the  state  of  tbu 
grass  from  which  this  was  made,  tho  Times  said :  **  If  Mr.  Gibbs*  or  any  other  system 
can  convert  such  stuff  as  this  into  wholesome  food,  there  need  never  l>e  anothc'i  load 
of  hay  lost  in  the  worst  weather."  It  had  hod  five  days*  rain  on  it,  and  a  hcary 
shower  f(tll  wliilst  it  was  bein^jf  dried  in  the  '*  open."  These  nmchines  aro  ii"'W 
udoptt'd  on  twenty  of  tho  chief  Kstates  in  the  country  and  of  the  largest  fcizf 
(£350),  it  is  voluntarily  acknowledged  that  they  repay  their  entire  cost,  I'lci) 
iulerest,  in  from  two  to  tliree  seasons. 

With  tlio  siH?oud  size  (£210)  a  Tenant-Formcr  saved  more  than  its  total  cost 
in  one  season  on  a  single  crop  oif  50  acres.  A  third  sizo  (£1^  portable,  £100 
stationary)  is  now  constructed,  and  where  stack-cooling  is  used,  this  machine  is 
calculated  to  wither  or  drive  out  water-wet  from  the  crop  at  tho  ^te  of  8  to  10  nous 
a  day.  All  these  machines  are  available  for  com  crops  as  well  as  hay,  and  'will 
restore  mouldy  stacks  to  fair  value;  this  is  now  being  done  at  Reading  npc'ii 
100  tons  of  the  mouldy  stacks  spoilt  by  the  stack-cooling  fans.  By  a  simph' 
addition  they  can  be  converted  into  portablo  kilns.  Avorago  cost  of  making  buy 
by  this  system  ranges  from  108.  Cd.  to  11<.  per  acre. 

K»  Field  Dryers,  for  use  on  small  farms,  to  wither  and  pzcpaze  crops  for  fimihiDg 
in  stack.    These  are  made  in  three  sizes : — 

A  Threo-Fan  machine  for  4  horses,  £66. 
A  Two-Fan  machine  for  3  horses,  £60. 
A  One-Fan  machine  for  2  horses,  £86, 

Tho  Fans  aro  afterwards  available  for  stack-drying,  and  those  who  have  alrcodv 
]iurchased  can  have  them  adjusted  to  Field  Dryers  for  £41,  £86,  and  £B7 
reHpectively. 

A  Hand-Power  Machine  for  drvinjr  wet  " locks,"  or  purifying  musty  hay. 
£20 ;  the  worst  possible  hay  from  stack  or  field  can  be  restored  to  valuo  by  thid 
process. 

Tho  Duplex  Pans  for  finishing  in  stack,  £8.  These  indicated  the  hiphest 
result,  i)0wer  for  power,  of  all  the  Imnd-faiis  that  were  tested  at  "The  Royal" at 
IJeadiiig  ;  they  have  been  adopted  by  a  lar^e  number  of  noblemen,  landowners.  on<l 
f'siriners,  and  twenty  voluntury  reports  of  thi-ir  value  have  already  been  received- 
Tliey  <'an  be  used  with  steam-power  or  horse-gear,  if  wiahed,  so  as  to  give  any 
amount  of  suction. 

The  Simplex  Fan  for  stark-co(.ling,  £8  10s.  This  being  thrust  into  tho  hnlo 
made  by  a  borinj^-iron  will  cool  each  side  in  turn,  according  to  tho  shifting  (»f  tin' 
wind,  and  can  be  worked  by  a  strap  from  the  wheel  of  »  chaff-cutter.  Mr.  Oibl» 
eTi<i:iin'ers  luid  to  work  nijrht  and  <lay  for  the  six  months  previous  to  last  harvest, 
and  yet  were  unal)le  to  execute  all  tho  orders  for  these  various  machines,  therefom 
an  KAULY  iiisi>ection  and  decision  are  requested.  On  tho  first  hundred  a  special 
abatement  of  5  poT  cent,  will  be  made,  after  which  tho  prices  above  quoted  aro  net 
cash  with  <»rder8. 

These  and  other  models  can  be  seen  and  tried  at 

18^  Blomfield  Street,  London  Wall,  E.0« 

Address  "  S1':CRETARY,'»  from  whom  "  Tlain  Facts  on  Harvest  Sdtmg"  can  W 
obtained,  post-free,  for  six  stamps. 


so  FEAR  OF  AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 

A  Marvel  of  Cheapness  I 


OOfJBB  or  UtTTXSM  from ' 
"Subles.  Mu-lbontiEh  Boiaf, 
-  etU  M»ll,  8.W., 

"  Dum  Bm.— Pleue  HDd  oos  of  joar  6a( 
ud  Be*B  Grnitilng  Kactaiua,  the  aune  u 

•UUa  U  KingHCH,  for  tlH  UK  of  tin  niblf* 
■t  fiuidllOKliuii.    Ic  muat  be  dlRclcd  la 

WdUWMO  StUlon,  a.E.K.,  uhI  la  IbiS^r 
Yonn  WUrfollr, "  •    -    -  — 


I 


ic^Klbbll^  H[S  ^u  nippUnl  u 


1  bold  the  Kibbling  HIU  tou  ni 

ms.    Ths  l»ci  of  btldg  Mtle  (ilh_  , 

crack  am  or  griod  It  lo  powder,  mi  th» 
emj  mvaitr  la  vbleh  It  !•  vorked  nuks 


viluiblB  udcle  In  Uu  Et 


-Iiiii,ilau 


"  To  Ueeui.  B.  A.  LuiTU  k  Co.,  Donlfj.-* 

llustraUon  of  Nl  "BEATTFOET  HUNT"  MILL, 

Price  £2  2s.,  carriage  paid. 
OR  CRUSHIHG  OR  GIIHDIMO  OtTS,  BEAMS,  PEIS,  MALT,  BMLEV,  OR  INDIAK  CORK. 


■pHE'lE  • 

1  Kibble  4S  c 
OUT  wUh  lie 

e  ihe  mo 

t  KnlccuMr  Alilla  o 
well  L*  ill  olhtr  gril 
ifbedMlrnl.    A  elni 

properly. 

Kibble 

trodoeed  j  urt  •«  tbe  onlr  ones  ibit 
an  be  eull;  idjomed  to  grlod  Ue*l  at 
Mm  tbna  to  e>w  bubeU  of  Coni  per 

AllbonRh 
rlindrn  ue 
a  tour  wood 

itlingcrlind 

ilif«eSfi 
^.  whir 

nlyp* 

osmuwlot 
eel  .nagn>n 

d  tnlly  SOD 

ibupiiM, 

tbfT  ue  IbonDghlr  well  nude :  the  Catting 
1  mKhlaeiT ;  tbe  fniueg  ueof  Imn.  moanted 

corn  ouybe  kibbled  wlUmii  dtiu«laK  tba 
ng  >te  tbe  CuulBg  PUl«.  which  en  be  pM 

tlag  1  great  uvlng  la  ipics. 
BEWARE   OF   lUlTATlONS.— fiver;  gBnalDS   ll4atilDa  h4i  th«  TefflBter»d 
:Bde  Mark  on   the   Hopper — "The  BexUbrt  Hunt,"  with  the  Eitntuaui  with 
3m  ftnd  Whip  In  Head, 
utoaitri  rEummenifcd  to  lolrc  one  Or  more  (pare  Culling  Plata  wiOi  nndKO.     lOOO  mndadtlBSI. 


FOR  FCRTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE  80LB 

R.  A.   LISTER  AND   CO., 

DXJRSLEY,     ENGLAND. 


PATENT 

STABLE    FITTINGS. 


HUHTBES,  I         CABT-HOBUB, 

HACKS,  I  CBIB-BITSRB,  *e. 

IMPROVED  FiniNGS  FOR  COW-HOUSES  &  PIGGERIES. 

Priced  IQwiraUd  CafoIogM  mmlfm  m  ofpUmdlaii. 

THE  ST.  PANCRAS  lEON-WORK  C0MPA1I7, 

ST.  PANCRAS  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W 

HILLS'  MANURES. 


Turnip  and  Uangold  Wnrzel  Mannie. 

Com  and  Grass  Manure,   Dissolved  Bones, 

Superphosphates  of  Lime 

(25  to  40  f«- Cm..  .Ml  i^Mwvtl.), 

Concentrated  Phosphatic  -  Ammoniacal  Onanoi 

ijrom  SOjMr  Ctnt.  Solublt  PAMpAo.,. 


to  20  ptr  Cent.  SoliAU  PAMfd.!.. 


And  other  Special   Uannres. 


Hann&otored  br 

F.  C.  HILLS  and  CO., 

DETTFOBD   AND    EABT    GBEEMWIOH,  ,W)1ID(W. 


HFETY  LEVER  CHAFF  CUTTERS. 

(aAirtJXI,  EBWABJJS-  FATEHT.) 
Awarded 

THE   OKIT   aOLD   KEDAL 

(For  Chaff  Cnttora) 

NIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,   PARIS,  1878. 

LS   KEDAL.  ,.ji  LATEST  ATASB. 

nascR  ,^S^                                             

ESNHENT&L  ,J^  SUTIE  UBDAL. 

TBIALS.  — 


LBT8,  ST0F8,  KEVEBSES  Xilif  i 

LENGTH  OF  CUT,  WITli  w,      J  j       -BB. 
ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUES      ON     APPLICATION, 


1  OHANOES  THE 


Sole   AIali«rs — 

>HN  OROWLEY  and  Co.,  SHEFFIELD, 
BURNET    AND    CO., 

(BURNEY  AND  BELLAMY,) 
[LLWALL    DOCKS,    LONDON,  E. 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF  TANKS  TO  THE  ROYAL  NAVY, 

oo^  Baidni  of  PRIZE  MEDALS  /or  TajiJu.  ic,  tk«  latttl  b»hg  BOmt  Jfadal 
ijrd  JgrieidluTal  Soritly,  and  Finl-Gatt  Bilvrr  MedaU,  InltmeUwoal  SnUMlt'on*. 

tt  and   Parii,   1S75,   and   Gold   VedaU,   Caps.  Sydney,  and   New    Zealaitd 
Exkibilioits. 


ttambtat  in  MiaumH  Pier,  «r  Omni&ui  /mn  BUkIobiB  SnUiaay,  Wut  India 


ADVERTISER. 


GRASS  MOWERS  and 

REAPING   MACHINES. 

Oold  Dledal  and  First  Award.  Melboums  Exhibition,  1891. 


PRIZE  STRING  SHEAF-BINDING  HARVESTER, 

lV)iich  receivetl  the  ONI.  Y  MEDAL  aienrded  (o  Briiith  Mnnu/aeturvrl  at  &e  Bofd 
A'jricaltural  Sotiely't  Triali  at  Derby,  1881. 

FILTER'S    PATENT   HAY   PEESS. 

AtcariUd  the  It.A.S.  Medal 

TURNIP   CUTTERS,    ROOT    PULPERS,    ROOT    SLICERS,    CAKE 

BREAKERS,   OAT  MILLS,   CHAFF  CUTTERS,  Ac. 


SAMUELSON  and  Co..  Britaania  Works,  BANBPBY. 

STANLEY'S 

CELEBRATED 

WOOL  MANURE. 

The  Cheapest  smd.  most  iE^flfective  for 
all    Hoils,    Sea.sons,    and    Oi*ops. 


FOB  1-DLL  PAETIOULARS  APPLY  TO 

CHAS.    STANLEY    AND    SON, 
WATH-ON-DEARNE,   YOBES. 
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MEDALS  -  PARIS.     VIENNA.    &    SYDNEY. 

^  \j    J\|    X    X    jil  AppotatBinit. 

291  &  293,  Edgware  Road,  London. 


TBWrr,  CAWAS,  ANS  n&O  COVTK&CTOft  TO 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 

Also  SCOTCH  and  TOBKS.  AaBXCULTITSAIi  SOCIZIIES; 

TO  h.m:.'8  aukt,  navy,  and  citstohs. 


RICK  CLOTHS.   CORDAGE,   INDIA   RUBBER   GOODS,  4c. 

Temporary   Pavilions,   Tenta,   and   Flags  for  Royal   Ceremonies,   Public 

Rejoicings.  Balls,  Weddings,  Bazaars,  Flower  Shows,  &c. 

GENUINE  FERTILIZERS 

AT 

LOWEST    CASH    PRICES. 


MORRIS  &  GRIPFIN, 

CERES   WORKS,   WOLVERHAMPTON. 

BrancU    "Works — 

Newport,     Monmouthshire. 
Ring's    End    Docks,    Dublin. 


Analtfses  and  Prices  sent  on  Application  to  Wolverhampto 
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GEORGE  CRADOCK  &  CO., 

PATENT  WIRE  AND  HEMP  ROPE  WORKS, 

WAKEFIELD, 

SOLE    MANUFACTUBEB8    OF 

LANG^S    PATENT  WIRE    ROPE, 

Invite  tho  attention  of  Agriculturists    to    LANG'S  PATENT  WIRE  ROPES, 

which  are  well  iwlapteil  for  Steam  Ploughing. 

As  a  harder  wire  is  used  for  this  mode  of  constmction  than  for  any 

other,  greater  resistance  to  wear,  and  consequent  increased  durability  are  obtained, 
and  there  is  no  (lunger  of  the  wires  breaking,  when  only  partially -worn,  as  Ib  too  often 
tlio  case  with  Kopes  as  usually  made. 

Steel  and  Iron  Wire  Ropes  of  all  descriptions  for  Collier}-  and  Railway  purposes; 
also  specially  pliable  Ropes  for  Capstans,  Hawsers,  and  Cranes. 

For  Aerial  Railways,  Ropes  made  by  our  New  Patent  Process  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  conHtruction. 

Guide  Ropes  and  Fencing  Strand.    Manilla  Ploughing  Ropes. 

Manufactory:  WAKEFIELD. 

Warehouse :  79,  WATLING  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 

Agency  for  North  of  England:  28FAWCETT  STREET,  SUNDERLAND. 

A  Reward  will  be  given  for  information  of  any  Infringement  of  this  Patent. 

TBAKSPLANTEB  WELUUXyiED  FLAHT8. 

COHXFSRiB. 

All  the  loading  varieties.    Well-formed  Plants,  fit  Ibr  remoral. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS 

Of  all  the  bent  varittiwi. 

LARGE  SPECIMEN  TREES  FOR  PARKS, 

AVENUES,  &c. 

To  Messrs.  Fki.l  k  Co.,  Hexham,  7th  Xovember,  1880. 
Tho  trees  Huppliod  by  you  to  the  Iloker  and  Bumfleld  Futff,. 
Suinlorlaud,  last  spring  have  been  very  RatlBfactory.    Notwithstanding 
the  bft(i  HOMf«)n  for  planting,  1  am  happy  to  say  the  trees  have  done  veil, 
thus  showing  their  quality  to  have  been  well  grown  and  of  a  sturdy  stock. 
(Signed)  John  Tiios.  JomunoM,  Park  ICanager. 

BOSES.— Including  new  T^arieties,  Standards,  Dwazlii,  Chinas,  and 

Teas  in  Pots,  &c.,  &c. 

STAXDAr.DS,  PrjiAllJDS,  CORDONS,  DWAHF-TKilSKD  UAIDBltS,  *e.,  *C 

%\fmt  antr  ;M')trbacfous  |lla:nts  in  almost  jenblcss  faaxwfw. 

AGRIOULTUEAL  SEEDS  OF  BEST  STOCKS. 
GARDEN  k  FLOWER  SEEDS  from  NOTED  HOME  KONTINENTIL  GBOVEBS. 

Priced  Descripth-e  Catalogues  Fast  Free  on  application. 

WILLIAM     PELL    &    CO., 

SEED    MERCHANTS   and    NURSERYMEN, 

HEXHAM,     NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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NATIVE     GUANO. 

SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  Ton  (in  Bags)  at  Aylesbury. 

This  valuable  Manure,  prepared  from  Sewage  by  the  *'A.  6.  G."  process  has 
heeu.  eztenaively  used  for  several  years  by  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  others,  whose 
nomezous  reports  testify  to  its  fertilising  properties. 

EXTRACTS  FBOM  IiAST  SKASOITS  BEFOBT& 

JOHN  SANDERS.  Flkbt  Marstok,  Dkcrmbkr  8,  1881.— Used  for  Mangold  WartieL  Besolt: 
Very  good.    I  am  pleaaed  to  say  tbe  Manure  I  bad  from  yon  this  year  gave  every  —tisfactioa. 

a  CHAPPELL,  Dvkslst  Farm,  Triko,  Dbcxmbkr  10,  1881.  Used  for  Mangolds  and  Swedes. 
Besolts :  Very  good  crops  for  the  season.  I  have  taken  several  prizes  for  Boots  grown  with  yovr 
is'ative  Guano ;  and,  considering  its  price,  I  thinlc  it  will  be  need  more  eztensiTely  by  larmen  the  more 
they  become  acquainted  'n-Ith  it. 

WILLIAM  R.  ROWLAND,  Creslow,  Atiesburt.  Dkcxhbkb  17.  1881.— Used  for  Swedes,  Man- 
gclds  and  Turnips.  Results :  good.  All  the  root  crops  I  grew  this  year  with  your  Manure  were  good, 
i  gained  four  prises  for  specimens  and  two  for  cn^jM. 


SIXTEEN jPRIZES  Awarded  at  BIRMINGHAM  SHOW,  1881 

The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FARM  and  GARDEN  PRODUCE  grown  with 
NATIVE  GUANO  wiU  be  held  at  AYLESBURY  in  OCTOBER  NEXT. 


ScHSDni.Ks  OP  PsuRS  and  all  Particulars,  together  with  TssmfOXiALS,  &C.,  may  be  obCaliMd  oo 
application  to 

THE   NATIVE   GUANO   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
ESTABLISHED     THIRTY    YEARS^ 


THORLEY'S  FOOD  i  GAHLE, 

Horses,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Poultry, 
Game,  Rabbits,  &c. 


THORLEY'S  FOOD  for  REARING  CALVES 

AND  YOUNG   STOCK. 

At  the  Smithfield  and  Birmingham  Shows,  1881,  over  900  AnimalSf 
including  the  Champion  Beast,  were  fed  with  Food  seasoned  with 

this  celebrated  Condiment. 

To  be  had  in  Cases  or  Bags  of  1  cwt.  and  ^  cwU 
THOENHILL  BRIDGE,  KING'S   CEOSS,  LONDON, 
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WHEAT  SOWING.        IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS.        NO  MORE  BIRD-KEEPINS  BOKS. 

[Nellhct  BIBDB.  BOOKS,  or  oll.er  TwU  wjll  ttrach  th«  Seed  Whe«t  ot  Cbra  driHd  whk  Hi- 
Cbpmlcal  COmP'Wlti.iii.    The  SucrW"  uttMidlnji  tbla  PiepmritttHi  (tuvisc  kubii  DoriLnun 

--■  ' al  WORTHLESS  .IHITATIOIt)!  to  ii j..^— ... • 

H  Prot«t«.} ' 


dItiB  poRhueni  ■nlmpeatDirr  CAUTlOXEEi, 


Patronised  hy  the  Largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom. 

GARBOLIZED  WHEAT  PROTECTOR, 

(ITame  and  L&bel  Begut«r»d  nadn  tha  Tnds  Xuki  Agt,  Ho.  19,796,) 
Which  hrtB  been  tc-sted  for  upwardfl  of  THIRTY-SEVEN  SEASONS  bj  Thomuidi 
of  thu  Firet  Prftrtinil  Fiirmers  in  the  Kinsdom,  and  PBOVED  TO  BE  A 
CEKTAIN  Fl{E\'ENTrV"E  OP  SMUT  IN  WHEAT,  and  an  effectual  8»f(«u»rd 
agoinst  tliu  doatriirlivu  attucka  of  aaj  Birds  or  liooks.  Slug,  Grab,  of  Wiiewom, 
AT  A  GOI^T  OF  LESS  THAN  T\yOPENCE  FEK  ACRE.  I»  wamnted  mt 
to  Clog  the  Drill,  and  ready  for  use  in  u  quarter  of  aa  Hour.  No  Luaeorotlin 
Dressing  required. 

Prepared  bj  G.  B.  OLAB£E,  M.F.S.,  HaDU&cturmg  Oheiciiit, 
■w^OBXJRN,  b:e:i>8, 

/«  PaclmU  ad.  each,  couMniag  napclent  lo  drew  EIGHT  BUSHELS  Of  SEED. 


iMtimonUl  from  E.  BECK,  Eiq.,  Agent  to  HJI.H.  tlia  PrisM  of  WaUi. 

SumuiiaHiH,  KmroLE, 

Srptemier  11*.  ISI!. 
D  iileucd  to  uy  tint  the  Vfhett  Rnnia  apoD  tba  SudringtiiB 
._„...,_.   .,.„/.,.,■.- ™^,.  ,...^.,  ^jjj,^    I»h«Uu«ltigilii- 


oii.  IS  QUITE  FRKK  FROM  SMIH 


nLlwd  Wlieat  Prottctur  vlll  annrer  for  Bu-Ift.  Piu,  and  Out  JM 
^  ]Aetrte  Hnd  me  enongli  to  draa  340  Iluahelii  to  WeUs  Suiim. 
nn  u  foD  UD,  brciuie  I  wu»  to  lov  i  pica  ofWbew  Benank. 
.11  over  my  Vftiftt  tu-day.  and  an  frfwl  Is  (oy  <t  aiumnii  nil. 


Ill  rBM-USra  HiB  OUT  IT,      (I  ran  oplo 
THOS.  W. 


SATOBY. 


Tf'^ofosale  .X^.h/j; — Baeclat  it  Sons,  Farringdon  Street;  W.  Edwabbb  ft  Sos, 
157,  Queoii  Virliirin  Street,  Londuu. 
Retail— liy  one  or  more  AKtnl»  iit  ivery  Town  in  (he  Kingdom. 

HARVEST-SAVING  IN  BAD  SEASONS. 

"OISE:    ANJ>    AUK^"    system. 

THE   AGRICULTUBAL  AND  HOBTICULTTTBAL 

,,-^..   ASSOCIATION,  Limited,  undertake  to  supply  the  best 

IlUJI))  ^'^^^  f"^  Huiid,  Stoam,  or  Horse  Power,  and  all  the 

"      ncccsBary  appliance!)  for  economically  canying  out  in 

tbe  simploat  manner  Mr.  Keilson's  notable   diBOOvery 

of  saving  hay  and  com,  when  stacked  in  bud  weather. 

PiiceB  and  full  particulara  on  appUoattonto 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

3,    AQAJL  .STBBBT,     STRAKD,    W.C. 
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ARNOLD  AND  SONS, 

VETERINARY   INSTRUMENT   MAKERS, 

BY  AFPOINT2IBNT 
To  Her  Majesty's  Oovemmenty  The  Boyal  Veterinary  College, 

35  &  36,  WEST   SMITHFIELD,  LONDON. 

ESTABUSHED  1819. 

TO  CONSUMERS  OF  PURE  LINSEED  CAKE. 

Thk  Directors  of  Walker  k  Smitii  (LnfmcD),  Hull  and  Newark,  beg  to  infimn  the  Pablic  that  thf'ir 
Seed  Crashing  Mills  are  now  in  full  work,  and  their  manufgu^tare  can  be  bought  through  most  of  the 
lespectable  Cake  Dealers  in  the  country. 

The  preocnce  of  Farmers  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Share  List  includes  the  names  of  the  Owners  and 
Occupiers  of  many  thousands  of  acres,  ought  to  satisfy  con- 
sumers that  when  dealing  with  the  Firm  they  will  be  supplied 

with  good  LinHeed  Cake ;  but  the  Directors  invite  their  Cus-  

tomers  to  test  their  Cakes  with  the  best  and  highest  priced  offered,  both  analytically  and  by  the  effect 
upon  their  Stock. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  the  support  of  this  Joint  Stock  Company  is  the  certainty  that  the  farmer  is 
buying  honestly-made  Cake  from  a  Firm  of  which  he  can  be  a  partner,  mannfartnred  at  the  lowest  possible 
profit  by  the  cheapest  working  Mills  in  the  best  supplied  Linseed  Blarket  of  England. 

By  Order,  C.  J.  IX)NNISON,  Secretary. 

(Ml  Milla— HULL  and  NEWARK.        Chief  Office— WIBOOLMLEE,  HULL. 

Sole  Manx{facturert  of  the  undermentioned  Brandt  of  Linseed  and  other  Caket  .^-* 

PU^RE  LINSEED  CAKES  Branded  ^  PURE.  ^  PURE  COTTONSEED  CAKES. 

/'n\  CORN  CAKES.    -^'^  Orders  executed  at  the  price  of  the  day  on  which  received. 

\/    Prices  and  Terms  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  local  Cake  Merchants  in  each  district  or  direct 

_^ from  the  Mills  as  above. 

AGRICULTURAL    LAND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Drainage,  Sewage-Irrigation,  Farm  Buildings,  Labonren'  Cottagei,  fto. 

THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  AND  DIPROVEMENT  COMPANY- 
Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.    Directors:—' 

The  Hon.  Hexbt  Noel,  Deputy  chairman. 


ill   I 

WWW 


Thomas  Chapman,  K^iq.,  F.R.S. 
The  Hon  Sidxky  Cark  Glyk,  M.P. 
Felhc  T.  Cobbold,  Esq. 

Principal  Engineer. 


Henry  Currik,  Esq. 
RoBKRT  Leeds.  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  Vlsooant  Gombrrmese. 
Bailry  Denton. 


This  Company  advances  Money  to  Landowners  for  all  purposes  of  Agricaltural  Improvement, 
including  the  erectiun  of  Labourers'  Cottages  and  Farm  Buildings ;  the  Reclamati<Mi  of  Waste  Land, 
and  the  Con.struction  of  Reservoir?*,  or  other  Works  of  a  permanent  character,  for  the  supply  of  Water 
to  Farms,  Villages,  kc. ;  or  If  preferred,  executes  Improvements  for  Landowners  by  its  own  staiT. 

Tenant  Farmers  may  also,  by  agreement  with  their  Landlords,  procure  the  execution  of  sudi  improve- 
ments. The  outlay  and  all  atu^ndaiit  expenses  may  be  charged  upon  the  estate,  and  Landowners 
ileal ing  with  this  Company  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  aUe  to  spread  the  Repayment  of 
Principal  and  Inter fst  over  a  period  of  31  years.  No  Investigation  of  title  neceflsary,  and  no  legal 
expen.'*es  incurred.    Special  arrangements  made  for  the  Utilization  of  Sewage. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Offlces  of  the  Comiiany,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  8.W. 

R.  E.  HEBBLETHWAITE.  Secretary. 

ARMSTRONG,   ADDISON   &  Co., 

Timber  Importers,  Manufacturers,  &  Preservers. 
SUNDEfiLAND,  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND  DOCK-ON -TYNE, 

PRESERVED  FENCING,  PALING,  GATES,  GATE  POSTS,  CiTTLE 
SH£I)S,  HAT  SHEDS.  SLEEPERS,  WOOD  PAVEMENT, 

And  all  descriptions  of  Preserved  or  XTnpreserved  Wood  Goods  for 

Farms,  Estates,  Railways,  Collieries,  Bridge8,Oorporations,dc. 

••-  ENQUIRIES    TO    CHIEF    OFFICE,    SUNDERLAND, 
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FATROinBED  BT  HEB  TKAJSBTTTB  OOTlBRTnfWm 

31  FIRST  BOTAL  and  OTHER  PRIZES  AWARDED  Fl 


BONE  CRUSUI'IRS  (l^r  hui<l  or  pa>i.-a)      .    IK 

STKEKT  TVATKK  CARTS  .  '.  '.  XS 
'  TOUII)  MANt'RK  CARTS  .  .  .  tl 
Sl-IIALT  eRi:sii£R& 

To  I.  JAMES  &  SON.  Tivoli  Worke.  Cheltep^"" 


]jgu: 


FRANCIS     WALKER 

(.Late  W.  WALKER  d  SON), 

TITHBY,    BINGHAM,    NOTTS. 

DBTUiS  for  Com  and  S«ed>— B,OTAX.  AORXCUUFtTRAIt  SOdBIT 
OF   KNaliAm>'B   lateat  Field  Trial*,  v/htn  over  130  HrllU  v«i*  MMpitiwA 

this,  the  highest  Tribun.it  in  the  Warlil.  W&llien'  competing  with  thrM  Mil*  MK 
ubtaiiieil  FIRST  PRIZE,  £10,  the  £5  Prize,  4ad  &  CammendatioD.  8aA  ■■ilij 
aucceKs  Hhava  their  high  merit.  Dncriptict  Litlf  and  Teilimim^fima^^fMaitlmk  ,1 
llnrristiDg  in  the  titack  foi  Hay,  Corn,  kc,  W.IImt'.  "  Weilwm  "  Fan  fiw  FWw  hM- 
proved  Tvry  efleclive  nnd  ■Btisractnr;.  Walker'i  N3SW  HABI}  TAV  bi  W 
Htrongeat  lactioD-power  of  any  Hand  Fan  in  the  market.    Littton  ^ptioatiam. 

PATENT  CHAIN  PUMPS 

"'■tl.  Palenl  Chilled  Din), 

Will  Pump  any  kind  of  Liquid, 

■  nw  miMr  E»  lU*  MA 

}  For  amptTliis  Tun 

'   Ibaura  Tanli,  OtN 

Tmafa  ua  lanluUi- 

TlLonaaiuts    an 

-  now    in    lua    \j 

Farmers,  Builders,  Cootracton,  Local  Boardi, 

SIX  FBIZE  UEDALS  HAVE  BXEK  AVAXDK&. 


PriVc  LiVfB  oji.;  full pirncatari  M  t^ieatiM. 

^ HENRY  BAMFORD  &  SONS, 

LEIGIITON   IRON    WOBKS,    UTTOXETER. 


NEW     PATENT    "ROYAL"    MOWER, 

AND  COMBINED  MOWES  AND  REAPER, 
Now  Patont  "Lion"  Horw  lUkea,  Patent  Pro^reM  and  New  BMk-AoUoa  Hw- 
nifUiOTs,  Chaff  Cottfre,  Pulpe™,  Hnno  Gours,  Cake  Mill*,  Clispae  PreMea,  Brirti 
1  lizo  IJuid  Uilb,  and  all  detcriptiouB  of  Uoiue  and  Deep  WcJl  Pamp^  Ao, 
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A,    &   J.    MAIN    A   CO., 

^  """^^rLT'""'}  GLASGOW. 

"BREAK  JOINT"  BAR  FENCIHS. 


7ft."d8ft.by2ft."i' 

WRITE       FOR 


CATALOGTIES. 


Biiinal  of  the  Royal  Agriculteal  Society  of  Euglanl 

IB&DED  HaLF-TEABLT  (FEBBDABT  AND  AUQUST.) 


in  be  paid  vo  tbcm  '■'■ 


ir  paynunl  kni]  jnwrttun,  •■ 


CHARGES    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

AFue «40 

Half  %  P>ga,  or  *  Colams 2   S   0 

Qnartsr  of  a  Pftge.  or  Half  a  Colnmn  .14   0 

Zightli  at  a  Ps^e,  or  QnartBr  of  a  Colimm  -      0  1£   6 

JU  applicaliotu  respecting  lame  mutt  be  addreued — 

J.   SLOUGHGROVE, 

12.  HANOYEB  SQUABB.  W. 

s  LITTER  or  BEDDING  for  HORSES,  BEASTS,  PIGS,  dc. 


7a.  per  Ton  on  Boil— Works ;  WELLS  ft  Oo.,  BA£TON-ON-HVMBBS. 


34  iS  DVERTI8ER. 


THE  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING  IS  BY  HOT  WATER. 
THE  BEST  HOT-WATER  JOINT  IS  JONES'  IMPROVED  EXPANSION  JOINT. 

WlllTK  Foil  LIS!   AM)  1».VIIT1CULARS  TO  TIIK  IXVKNTORS. 


^^W^^  &2  [\;\^>N^^^ 


ll 


^^  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

AND   IRONFOrXDERS, 

Enville  Street   Stourbridge. 


HOT  WATER  COIL 


TIIK  }\K<T  lIOT-WATKi:  .TnlM.  SIMPLFU    DrRABLE,    XEAT,   CHEAr. 

9S  S  ]>  ^  3b      £L  "W  A  R  ]>  IS  ]>  f  SrkciALi.Y  Ai>aitkd  »ib 

JI<»i:rnti,n  ;:ai.  Sniiw.  a-'Tmn.  i^^j.  !  CI iun-h(>^,SctMM>l{i, Public RuUdiDg»,Mansiun^&;<.. 

Silver  Medal  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Coil,  188L 

Illu'*trat»'.l  CatuioKMi'  and  Pri«»-  I.i>t.      ANi  Kstimat»'S  for  HvatiiiR  with  tlie  ino«it  Improved  R'UfP'. 

KXi'ANSloN  JOINT  OK  COILS,  on  apijlication. 

MR.    JOHN    BIROH*S    WORKS. 

Now  pnl)li>hf^tl.  iii  riyal  ^\<>.,  j.rii  «.•  2k.  (iiijtcribed  to  the  Nobility  and  Landed  Proprietot«\ 
COarCRJBTB  Bnzz.SZIS'OB  for  XiiL3ff]>IS]>  B8TATS8  In  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland.     A  work  ointaitiin^  ir>  <icRiKii8  fur  Cuttagcs,  DwpliingH  in  hhiaII  towntt,  Uate  I/Hig<^ 
KfH'iM-m',  FarriiTo',  liuilinV,  uinl  Apiits'  Houhcs,  Village  ScbuoUCountiy  Inn,  and  Humfsteadzi  furfnmi 
M  to  :u)0  ucns,  ^s  itli  a  Tr>-uti'<«'  I'U  I'ortlaiid  C'<>nionts  an  a  niatt>rial  for  buildinc  nurtmcike:*. 
T.  I'KTl  I  IT  *:  CO.,  FRITH  STREET,  SOIIO.  I/>N1)0N. 
Al«*->.  Sxiiinl  t->litiiin,  in  n.>yal  nvo.,  price  3*.  6d., 
EXAMPZiES    of    Xi^BOURBRS'    COTT.A.oa8 1   with    FUna   for   Improving  tb- 
Dwcllinj:^  of  tin-  Pxir  in  hirji'-  Tnwn-.. 

E.  STANFOlil).  C  ami  7,  CHARING  (^lOSS,  I^NDON. 

AN»,  in  ri'val  ipiarto,  prii  »•  rj,t.  6J.  (inscriljnl  to  th*'  C-ountetia  Bathurst), 

PZCTURESQUB  ILOBOBS.  A  work  i-oiitaining  plcturvftque  dralgnu  and  vievA  ofGat<' 
I/Hl(r«>^,  i>urk  Kutranccn,  <ipHiu),  liurdi-niT.  and  BailifTh'  HouiiOH,  Upper  and  under  Servants'  Loilgr^. 
and  utlu-r  Rural  li«sidenc«'S. 

Alf«s  in  royal  qnart«i,  ])rii»*  £2  2x.  (inscrilxnl  to  the  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley). 
COTTM'TRY'  AXtCHZTJBCTU'RB.     A  wurk  containing  59  plates  with  plana,  elevations,  and 
IMTsiXH.tive  views  of  iipwanl?»  of  45  i'x«'<utf»d  works  and  deHigim  for  every  dracriptton  of  Buildinp« 
t-oriiuHt*-!!  witii  Landed  l*n>i>i'rty.  from  th*-  Ijabourer's  C-ottage  Ui  tl»e  ManKlon. 

WM.  lU.ACKW«>oI)  A:  S<>N,  EDINBURGH  AND  IX)NDON. 
Mr.   Firrh    mny  U  ronxullnl  at  hi*  Chamftrri,  H,  JtAn  Strrett  Addphi,  W,C 

IMPORTANT  TO  FLOCKMASTERS  &  OTHERS. 

THOMAS    BIGG, 

Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Chemist, 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  late  PRINCE  CONSORT,  K.G., 

RE(;S  TO  SOLICIT  ORDERS  FOR  HIS 

SHEEP-DIFFIR6  GOMFOSITIOH. 

For   tli»*   I  )—.t  ruction    of  Tick.   Lii  p.   A:i .,   .iimI   for  tlie   Pp*venti«>n  of  Fly,  S^*al>,  fcc.     Abto  for  lii" 

SPECIFIC  -r  LOTION  f-r  SCAB  IN  SHEEP,  -r  MANGE  IN  HORSES  OR 
DOGS.  ''  i"'  '^'"''.'•'  nfo'^N^ary,  v.i  f;lviii';  onU-rs,  testate  tlie  nnniN-r  of  slii-^'p  to  have  the  right  qiiai.fit\ 
for  «uch  sent. 

DIPPING   APPARATUS     ..      ..     £16,  £5,  £4. 

MOST    JMI'ORTANT    CKIMIFICATE  FROM    MR.   HEREPATH,  THE    CELEBRATED 

A N ALYTICAL  CIIE.M  1ST. 

Itristol  I^lioratorj-,  Old  Park.  January  18th,  ls61. 
Sir, — T  liave  8ulimitteil  y-tur  Siinji-JMUping  Composition  to  analysis  and  And  that  the  ingnsiifni-* 
are  well-Mind*-*!  ami  thi*  mixtiirr  n.-ulral.  If  it  is  U'*«'<i  aci-onling  to  diriH-tioiis  given  I  feel  Katlnfted  tliat 
whil*'  it  efftvtually  d»siroys  Mrnnn  it  iI-h-j*  not  ii^un*  tlie  hair  n»ots  (w  "yolk")  in  the  skin,  tlv 
■fleer.-,  or  the  (areas*.-.  1  think  it  d-*rv-4  the  numerous  testimonials  publislie<l. — I  am.  Sir.  yoiii- 
re'qx-ctfully, 

WI  1. 1 .1 A  M   II KR EPATH,  Skx.,  F\C.S.,  &c.,  &c..  Professor  of  Chemiiftry. 

EICE8TER  HOUSE,  GREAT  "DOVER  STREET,  BOROUGH, 

LONDON. 
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SCOTCJEl      .A^NJO       G^3EItM:.A.]V 

(Prepared  by  Messrs.  MUNGO,  GRAY  <fc  CO.,  of  Glasgow) 

LIGHT-COLOURED    DRY 

PEAT   MOSS  LITTER 

For  HORSES,  CATTLE,  &c. 

PRACTICALLT  50  PER  CENT.   CHEAPER  TH&N  STRAW. 

ABSORBS  NINE  TIMES  ITS  WEIGHT  OF  URINE  AND  FIXES  AMMONIA. 

MAKES     A     VALUABLE      FERTILISING      MANURE. 

lU  advantages  over  any  other  kind  of  Horse  Bedding  are : — 


ECONOMY 

A  SWEET  WHOLESOME  STABLE. 


A  COMFORTABLE  BED. 
DURABILITY. 


MOST    BENEFICTATi    TO    THE    HORSES'    FEET. 

See  An^lyaos  of  the  Peat  Moss  Manure  and  PEAT  MOSS  MANURE  COM- 
BINED WITH  25  PER  CENT.  OF  GYPSUM,  by  Bernard  Dyer,  F.C.S.^ 
and  Robert  Tatlock,  L.B.S.E. 

Prices  of  the  Peat  Moss  Litter  and  Peat  Manures  and  /uU  Particulars 

of  the  Sole  Agent ; — 

11,  MILLBANK  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

CLOSE   TO    HOUSES   OF   TARUAMENT. 

CATTLE    MEDICINE. 

£Igita1>1islie<i    SO    Yeairs. 

USED  and  RECOMMENDED  by  20,000  OWMERS  of  STOCK. 
Once    tned    alvt^ays    used. 

CORNER'S  PINE'S  DEVONSHIRE  OILS,  for  Otaward  and 

Inward  application,  is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  remedy  for  any  ailment  Stock  is- 
liable  to,  and  forms  of  itself  a  complete  Medicine  Chest. 

AS  AN  EMBROCATION  these  Oils  are  unequalled.    If  promptly 

used  they  produce  AN  immediate  effect,  for  any  kind  of  Green  Wound,  Gall,  Cat, 
Cracked  Heel,  Sprain,  Sprung  Tendon,  Lameness,  Braise,  Swelling,  Inflammation^ 
Swollen  or  Black  Udder,  Rheumatism,  &c.,  or  for  any  description  of  animal  disease 
or  accident  to  the  SHEEP,  COW,  HORSE,  or  DOG. 

AS  A  DRENCH. — These  Oils  should  be  promptly  tued  in  all  cases 

of  Gripes,  Chills,  Inflammations ;  in  Calving  for  Cows  to  bring  off  the  Cleansing ;. 
the  Scour  on  Calves,  Sheep,  or  Lambs.  Should  always  be  given  in  Warm  Grael  or 
Flax  Seed  Tea. 

THE    SHEPHERD,  in  the  Seasons  of  LAMBING  and  SHEEP- 

SHEARING,  and  during  Summer  for  the  FLY  or  MAGGOT,  will  find  these  Oils  of- 

the  greatest  value.        _ 

Sold  everywhere,  by  all  Chemists  or  Saddlers,  in  Bottles  (Wine  Size),  2s. 

Supplied  by  all  Wholesale  Houses,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  BICHABD  COBNEB, 

WELLINGTON,  SOMERSET,  whose  Signature  is  on  each  Bottle,  or  it  is  spurious. 

No  Stable,  Farmyard^  or  Shepherd  should  be  without  a  BotUe, 
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REYNOLDS'S 

WIRE-NETTING  FOR  GAME,  POULTRY,  SHEEP,  k 

Oar  quality  highly  commended  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  li-mesh,  Na  19^ 
*24  inches  wide,  i^d.  per  yard,  less  50  per  cent,  diioount  for  50  yard  lengths 
J  GO  yards  carriage  paid  witliin  200  miles. 

Terms  Cash,  5  per  cent  discount ;  special  quotations  given  for 

large  quantities. 

NE  W^ATENT   MOLE   TRAP. 


Effectiveness  combined  with  simplicity.  Price  12^  per  dozen.  Two  down 
carriage  paid,  and  5  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash  with  order.  Sample  forwarded 
•free  by  post  for  1«.  3d. 

REYNOLDS  &  CO..  57  New  Compton  St.,  London,  W.C. 

JHusf rated  and  priced  Catalogue  of  Wire  Nttting,  Potdtry  Tanl  Applianeeii  <fe^ 

forwarded  post-free. 

PEAT,  CflARCOAL,  m  CHARCOAL  MANURES. 

THE  ONLY  TRUE  ANTISEPTIC 

A  producer  of  heavy  and  sound  cropi.    Pamphlet  of  Cktmical  and  AgrieuUurwl  nidmce  ptdrfr^ 
WELLS  A  CO.,    MAirurACTUBINa    CHEMSTS,    BABTOy-OH-HUMBn. 

HARTLEY    &    SUGDEN,  LIMITED, 

MAKKIIS  OK  ALL  DESCIUPTIONS  OF 

WROUGHT,   WELDED,   AND    RIVETED   BOILERS   FOR  HOT-WATER 

HEATING   APPARATUS, 

STEAM  BOILERS,  VALVES,  GLOW-WORM  STOVES,  &o..  &a 

ATLAS  WORKS,   HALIFAX, 

HILLERNS'  ^'GERMAN  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER." 

VK1:Y  best  tjrAI.ITY  guaraktef.d. 

AN    EXCELLENT    SOFT    BEDDING    FOR    HORSES. 
A    VALUABLE    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    STRAW. 

J  las  iiianv  a^lvantagos  over  Straw  or  aimhlnR  else,  beiiiR  INFINITELY  CHEAPER,  REMARKABLY 
AltSOKHKNT,  and  bv  tixiiig  the  Amnlonia  ket-pR  the  SUbles  FREE  FROM  8MKLL  The  SAYING 
IN  LABOUll  is  immense,  and  the  MANURE  GAINED  MOST  VALUABLE. 

For  itric4'  and  particulars  apply  to  the  Importers, 

O.  HILLERNS  &  CO..  45,  Hiffh  Street,  HTJI<I<. 

BRECKNELUS    SADDLE    SOAP, 

Vsed  in  Vie  Royal  StahleSy  by  the  Army,  and  in  Hunting  E$tMitkmmU$, 
O'HE     BEST     THING     MADE     FOB     CliEANINa     SADDIiBa 

May  be  had  of  any  Saddler. 

BRECKNELL~TURNiBR     AND      SONS, 

HAYMARKET,      LONDON. 
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VrPAN  AND  HEADLY 

(Late  Hunt  and  Pickering), 

[URCH  GATE  WORKS^  LEICESTE 

d  Agricultural  Society's    PRIZE    PLOUGHS.     Awai 

First  and  Second  Prises  at  HULL  ^  oompetitiai. 

d  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  HARROWS. 

U  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  CULTIVATORS. 

U  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  CHAIN   HARROWS. 

d  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  HORSE   HOES. 

d  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  CAKE  BREAKERS, 

d  Agricultural  Society's  PRIZE  CORN   CRUSHERS 

hand  or  power* 

d  Agricultural  Society's    PRIZE  PULPERS  and 

TURNIP  CUnERS. 

d  Agricultural  Society's    PRIZE  HORSE  GEARS, 
d  Agricultural  Society's    PRIZE  RAILWAY  MILK  ( 
PRIZE    CHAFF    CUTTERS. 

DXtlKjI^S     COIt     CGlStPf    and     SEKXkS^ 

.table    for    large    and    small    occupatlo 

ST  PRIZTMM  CARTS,  CARRIAGES  AND  FLf " 

For  Hand  or  Horse  power— -for  Wholesale  or  BetaU  dilifioiy. 

TWENTY-S/X 

rAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND'S  PRIJ 

And  HnndredB  of  LOCAL  PRIZES  and 

SILVER    MEDALS, 

:  BEEN  AWARDED  TO^JHE  ABOVE   IMPLEMEN" 

GARDEN    FURNITURE, 

FLOWER   VASES,  &c, 

ioh  have  received  the  ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIET 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

LLU8TRATED      CATALOGUES      P08T     FrEI 


GOODS  DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  MOST  BAILWAY  8HTI0M8. 

(Ik        ■   _  '-       ■ 


IPa' 
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JOHN    WARNER    AND    SONS, 


BELL  AHD  BRASS  FOUHDEBS 


AND   SANITARY 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT. 


BRAZIERS 

AND 

COPPERSUITHS. 


THE  CRESCENT,  CRIFFLEOATE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

And  the  Foundry  Works,  Walton-on-tbe-Naze,  Essex. 


inon  ■ppl(etl1«a.  ^l' 


(•Idol  upon  iMdiil  oTda 


ADTERTISER. 


SAVE    YOUR    HAY. 


BEST  CANVAS  BIGK  SHEETS. 


PliMS 

Priff. 

PriCM 

PrkM 

4thQu.lllT. 

MfpMiy. 

jDd»lu.llir. 

10         8  X     G 

£3  12    0 

£14     0 

£4  16    0 

£5    8    0 

15          8x8 

4  16    0 

S  12     0 

6    8    0 

7    4    0 

20        10  X     8 

b    0    0 

7    0    0 

8    0    0 

0    0    0 

30        10   X   10 

7  10    0 

8  15    0 

10    0    0 

11     5    0 

40        12  X   10 

9    0    0 

10  10    0 

12    0    0 

13  10    0 

50        12  X   12 

10  1G    0 

12  12    0 

14    8    0 

IC    4    0 

CO        12   X   13 

11  H    0 

13  13     0 

15  12    0 

17  11     0 

70        H   X   13 

13  13    0 

15  18    6 

18    4    0 

20  10    0 

Set  of  RopcB,   Lines,  luid  Pulla;  Blocks,  luAde  euiUble 

for  any  size 

Sheet 

£3  15    0 

Sot  or  Beet  Norwegian  Poles,  drogaed,  paint«.l, 

and  fitted  with 

AMtofiieiu 

special  I7  adapted 

for  any  size 

Sheet  . . 

£3  15    0 

Delivered  free  to  any  Station  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  to  chief  Towns  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  excepting 
Poles,  which  are  free  on  Rails  at  Newport.  Delivery  on 
receipt  of  Order. 


5  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash  with  Order. 

Waterproof  Covers,  all  sizes,  for  all  pur- 
poses. Horse  Cloths.  A  Very  large  Stock 
always  ready  for  instant  Delivery. 


NETFFOUX,   a£ON. 


40 


ADVERTISER. 


OCTOBER 


1882. 


CO. 


seex>s:m3C1T    to 


9 


'ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,' 
Comer  of  HALF-MOON  STREET  and  DOWN  STBEET, 

Piccadilly,  London,  W., 

Beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  AgricultnriBts 
generally  to  the  following : — 

OBASS  SEEDS. 

Mixtures  of  Grass  Seeds  for  laying  down  land  to  permanent  Meadow  and 
Pastures;  also  for  Parks  and  Field  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  and  Chnxobyards.  Reno- 
vating Mixtures  for  improying  Old  Grass  Land.  Fine  Mixtnrea  for  laying  down 
and  renovating  Garden  Lawns  and  Grass  Plots,  Bowling  Greens,  Cricket  and 
Croquet  Grounds,  &c. 

Rye  Grasses — Gibba'  selected  Italian,  Perennial,  Annual,  Evergreen,  Ac 
Various  permanent  Grass  Seeds  supplied  separately  to  order. 

AOBICXTLTXTBAL    SEEDS. 

Mangel  Wurzels — Brandreth  Gibbs'  Improved  Yellow  Globe,  Long  Red,  Long 
Yellow,  Yellow  Intermediate,  Golden  Tankard,  Bed  Globe,  &c 

Swedes— GihW  Purple  Top,  Ashcroft,  Skirying's,  Champion,  Green  Top,  and 
other  kinds. 

Turnips — Hybrids,  Globes,  Tankards,  &c. 

Carrots — ^White  Belgian,  Red  Altringham,  Intermediate,  Ac. 

Clovers — Bed,  White,  Alsike,  Perennial  Red  or  Cow  Grass,  Trefoil,  Ac. 

Lucerne,  Broom,  Furze  or  Gorse,  Rape,  Mustard,  Buckwheat,  Sainfoin,  Tares, 
Seed  Wheats,  Oats,  Barleys,  and  all  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm. 

Trifolium  for  Autumn  Sowing  (all  varieties). 

KITCHEN    GARDEN    SEEDS. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds  for  small  or  large  Gardens  at  £3  8«.,  £2  2«., 
£1  Is.,  and  128.  Od.  each.         FLOWEB    SEEDS. 
Assorted  Packets  of  Choice  Annuals  and  other  kinds  from  2s.  6d.  upwards. 
HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    CBOCXTSES,   Ac. 

SniPPISG    OIWERS   CAREFULLY  EXECUTED    FOR   ALL    CLIMATES. 

Priced  Iiists  and  Detail  Catalogues  forwarded  Free  on  application. 


WrvmA 


SPECIAL    PRICES    FOR 

LARGE    QUANTITIES. 

CABBIAGE    FEEE    TO  ANY  BAILWAY  STATION. 
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